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EDITORS’ NOTE 


This Collection of Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939, has been 
since 1955 under the editorship of Mr. Rohan Butler and Mr. 7. P. T. Bury. 
The present volume is the last of three volumes in Series II which were prepared 
Sor publication by Sir Llewellyn Woodward before hts retirement. As was explained 
in the preface to Volume V, the three volumes in question have appeared under the 
names of the editors at the time of their preparation. 


PREFACE 


Tus volume deals with Anglo-Soviet relations from 1929 to the autumn of 
1934. The period covered begins with the resumption of diplomatic relations 
with the U.S.S.R. and ends with the latter’s entry into the League of Nations. 
During these years diplomatic exchanges between His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Soviet Government were concerned less with the general 
European situation than with matters of special domestic interest to the two 
Governments, e.g. questions of Anglo-Russian trade, outstanding govern- 
mental and private debts and claims, Russian press and propaganda attacks 
on British policy, the treatment of British subjects in the U.S.S.R. (and 
especially, in 1933, the trial of the Metropolitan-Vickers employees). The 
Editors have thought it convenient to bring together the documents on these 
subjects into a single volume. They would, however, remind readers that 
earlier volumes in Series II include material regarding the attitude and 
policy of the Soviet Government on subjects of general European or world 
interest, such as the limitation of armaments, and that the last chapter of the 
present volume, though forming a self-contained record, should be read in 
connexion with Chapters VII and VIII of the previous volume in the Series. 

The conditions under which the Editors accepted the task of producing 
this Collection, i.e. access to all papers in the Foreign Office archives and 
freedom in the selection and arrangement of documents, continue to be 
fulfilled. 

I am most grateful to Miss A. Orde, M.A., Miss I. Bains, M.A., and Miss 
M. E. Lambert, B.A., for their help in the editorial work of this volume, and 
to Miss E. McIntosh, M.B.E., for drawing up the Chapter Summaries. I 
would like to thank also the Librarian and Staff of the Foreign Office Library 
for their co-operation in the task of tracing documents. 


E. L. WOODWARD 


June 1957 
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CHAPTER SUMMARIES 


CHAPTER I 


The resumption of diplomatic relations with the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics 


NO. AND NAME 
1 ForeIGNn OFFICE 


2 To Sir W. Tyrrevui 
Paris 
No. 1611 


3 To Sm F. LinDLey 
Oslo 
Tel. No. 29 


4 Sr F. LinDiey 
Oslo 
Tel. No. 24 
S Sie F. LinDiey 
Oslo 
Tel. No. 25 


6 Sm W. Tyrre.i 
Paris 
Tel. No. 106 


DATE 


June 18 


July 13 


July 15 


July 19 


July 24 


July 24 


(June 18-December 31, 1929) 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Memorandum on question of resumption 
of Anglo-Soviet relations: summary of 
different forms such relations have taken 
since 1921. 


Records conversation with French Am- 
bassador who alluded to question of Anglo- 
Soviet relations and said that French 
Government had been conducting nego- 
tiations with Soviet Government for 4 or 5 
years without coming to any definite re- 
sult: French Government interested in 
Russian debt and question of commerce: 
M. de Fleuriau was informed that no very 
definite statement could yet be made: 
H.M.G. were consulting Dominions but 
all replies not yet received. 


Transmits text of message to be communi- 
cated to Soviet Government, through Nor- 
wegian Government, expressing desire of 
H.M.G. to re-establish diplomatic rela- 
tions between Great Britain and U.S.S.R. 
and asking Soviet Government to send 
representative to London to discuss settle- 
ment of outstanding questions including 
those relating to propaganda and debts. 


Refers to No. 3 and reports that Norwegian 
Government state that note was delivered 
to Soviet Government on July 17. 


Refers to No. 4 and transmits message 
from Soviet Government, through Nor- 
wegian Government, stating that they 
welcomed proposal to enter into diplo- 
matic relations and had instructed their 
Ambassador in Paris, M. Dovgalevsky, to 
proceed to London to discuss ane 
questions as desired. 


Reports that Soviet Ambassador fi been 
instructed to proceed to London to begin 
discussions and would like to leave on July 
25 accompanied by First Secretary, Legal 
Counsellor and one other member of staff: 
presumes they should be given diplomatic 
visas. 


vil 


PAGE 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sir W. TyrrELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 176 


To Sr W. TyrrELL 
Paris | 
Tel. No. 179 


FOREIGN OFFICE 


SECRETARY OF STATE 
Foreign Office 


SECRETARY OF STATE 
Foreign Office 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 102 L.N. 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 103 L.N. 


To Sir F. LINDLEY 
Oslo 
Tel. No. 37 


Mr. GASCOIGNE 


Tel. No. 33 


Mr. GASCOIGNE 


Tel. No. 34 


DATE 


July 24 


July 25 


July 29 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 11 


Sept. 


7 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 6 and states that no reply has 
yet been received from Soviet Government 
to invitation of H.M.G. to send repre- 
sentative to London: H.M.G. would prefer 
to consider Soviet reply before arrival of 
M. Dovgalevsky. 


Refers to No. 6: instructions to inform 
Soviet Ambassador that Secretary of State 
will see him on July 29 at 3 o’clock. 
Memorandum on _ Soviet Propaganda 
Guarantees. 


Records conversation on July 29 with 
M. Dovgalevsky regarding re-establish- 
ment of machinery of diplomatic relations 
between Great Britain and U.S.S.R.: it 
was pointed out to M. Dovgalevsky that 
actual resumption of relations, as in 1927, 
could not take place until report was made 
to Parliament. 


Records conversation on July 31 with 
M. Dovgalevsky regarding note com- 
municated by him (annexed) containing 
reply of Soviet Government to points 
raised in No. 10: matter to be submitted to 
Praesidium of Central Executive: M. 
Dovgalevsky intimated that his instruc- 
tions were to return to Paris. 


Message for Prime Minister from Secre- 
tary of State containing text of M. Lit- 
vinov’s statement regarding desire of 
Soviet Government to enter into diplo- 
matic relations with Great Britain. 


Message for Prime Minister from Secretary 
of State: refers to No. 12 and considers 
that statement sufficiently satisfactory 
to justify note being sent to Soviet Govern- 
ment through Norwegian Minister in 
Moscow. 


Transmits text of message for communica- 
tion to Soviet Government, through Nor- 
wegian Government, suggesting September 
24 as date for discussions regarding pro- 
cedure for re-establishment of diplomatic 
relations. 


Refers to No. 14 and reports information 
from Norwegian Government that message 
was delivered to Soviet Acting M.F.A. on 
September 10: M. Litvinov promised to 
send reply shortly and stated that publica- 
tion would take place simultaneously with 
delivery of reply in accordance with usual 
practice. 

Refers to No. 14 and transmits message 
from M. Litvinov, received through Nor- 
wegian Government, stating that Soviet 
Government agree to discuss method of 
procedure but not questions in dispute, and 
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18 


19 


19 


NO. AND NAME DATE 


17. Mr. Gascoicne Sept. 20 
Oslo 
Tel. No. 35 


18 Recorp or ConversaTion Sept. 24 
Foreign Office 


19 ReEcorp or Conversation Sept. 25 
Foreign Office 


20 ReEcorp oF ConversaTION Sept. 26 
Foreign Office 


21 Recorp or Conversation Sept. 27 
Foreign Office 


22 REcorRD or CONVERSATION Oct. | 
Lewes 


MAIN SUBJECT 


that representative will be sent to London 
on date suggested. 


Refers to No. 16 and transmits message 
from Soviet Government, through Nor- 
wegian Government, stating that M. 
Dovgalevsky accompanied by secretary 
and translator will arrive in London from 
Paris on September 23 at 10.50 p.m. 


Record of conversation between Secretary 
of State and M. Dovgalevsky on Sep- 
tember 24 when Mr. Henderson handed 
him list (annexed) of subjects for dealing 
with which a procedure had to be settled. 


Record of conversation between Secretary 
of State and M. Dovgalevsky on Sep- 
tember 25 when Mr. Henderson gave M. 
Dovgalevsky memorandum (annexed) on 
procedure for settlement of outstanding 
questions to become operative imme- 
diately on resumption of full diplomatic 
relations between two Governments, in- 
cluding exchange of Ambassadors. 


Record of conversation between Secretary 
of State and M. Dovgalevsky on Sep- 
tember 26 when M. Dovgalevsky handed 
Mr. Henderson revised list of subjects for 
discussion at later meeting (Annex A): 
British revised list of subjects to be dealt 
with, in which distinction had been made 
between matters to be dealt with at time 
of exchange of Ambassadors and those to 
be dealt with subsequently, was handed to 
M. Dovgalevsky (Annex B). 


Record of conversation between Secretary 
of State and M. Dovgalevsky on Sep- 
tember 27 regarding subjects to be dealt 
with which Mr. Henderson said he had 
made into one list, particulars of which he 
gave to M. Dovgalevsky: question of pro- 
paganda and guarantees to be given dis- 
cussed: M. Dovgalevsky undertook to 
prepare draft protocol recording results of 
discussions. 

Annex. Draft note read to M. Dovgalevsky 
setting out position as result of conver- 
sations and outlining procedure to be 
adopted. 


Record of conversation between Secretary 
of State and M. Dovgalevsky held at 
Lewes on October 1: M. Dovgalevsky 
pressed that word ‘debts’ should not be 
used in list of questions to be discussed but 
eventually agreed that it should be re- 
tained and stated that Soviet Government 
were prepared to agree to proposed pro- 
cedure as regards mutual guarantee re- 
specting propaganda: M. Dovgalevsky 
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20 


23 


26 
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32 


27 


31 


32 


NO. AND NAME 


Sr H. RumsBoip 
Berlin 
No. 690 


PROTOCOL 


To Mr. GASCOIGNE 
Oslo 
Tel. No. 44 


To Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 232 


Mr. GASCOIGNE 
Oslo 
Tel. No. 42 


Mr. GASCOIGNE 
Oslo 
Tel. No. 45 


Mr. GASCOIGNE 
Oslo 
Tel. No. 47 


To Mr. GASCOIGNE 
Oslo 
Tel. No. 52 


Mr. GASCOIGNE 
Oslo 
Tel. No. 58 


Mr. GASCOIGNE 
Oslo 
Tel. No. 62 


DATE 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


MAIN SUBJECT 


then produced revised draft of protocol 
(Annex) recording results of conversa- 
tions and remainder of meeting was occu- 
pied with discussion and revision of draft. 


Reports conversation with Herr von 
Schubert, State Secretary, who gave his 
views on Anglo-Soviet negotiations for 
resumption of diplomatic relations: Herr 
von Schubert stated he welcomed H.M.G.’s 
policy in matter. 


Protocol signed by Mr. Henderson and 
M. Dovgalevsky relative to procedure for 
settlement of outstanding questions to 
become operative on resumption of diplo- 
matic relations between Great Britain and 
U.S.S.R., including exchange of Ambas- 
sadors. 


Instructions to ask Norwegian Govern- 
ment to enquire of Soviet Government 
whether protocol of October 3 (No. 24) is 
acceptable to U.S.S.R. and to inform 
them that H.M.G. agree to it. 


Instructions to communicate copy of No. 
25 privately to M. Dovgalevsky. 


Refers to No. 25 and reports that Nor- 
wegian Government telegraphed to Mos- 
cow on October g and hope to receive 
reply in day or two. 


Refers to No. 27 and reports information 
from Norwegian Government that message 
was delivered to M. Litvinov personally at 
noon on October 10. 


Refers to No. 25 and reports that Nor- 
wegian Minister at Moscow has been in- 
formed that protocol was approved by 
Council of Peoples Commissaries of Soviet 
Union on October 11. 


Transmits message for communication to 
Soviet Government, through Norwegian 
Government, stating that Parliament has 
approved proposals for resumption of 
Anglo-Soviet relations and that further 
communication will be addressed to Soviet 
Union asking for agrément for Ambassador 
whom H.M.G. propose to appoint. 


Refers to No. jo and reports that Nor- 
wegian Government telegraphed on 
November 7 to Norwegian Minister at 
Moscow in sense desired. 


Transmits translation of statement in 
‘Izvestiya’ of November 10 received from 
Norwegian Government stating that Soviet 
Government could not vouch for or accept 
any responsibility whatever for propa- 
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36 


37 


38 


38 


39 


39 


39 


40 
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37 


NO. AND NAME 


MEMORANDUM 


Mr. GASCOIGNE 


Tel. No. 76 


Mr. GASCOIGNE 


Tel. No. 79 


To Mr. WINGFIELD 
Oslo 
Tel. No. 81 


Mr. WINGFIELD 


Tel. No. 89 


Mr. WINGFIELD 
Oslo 
No. 498 

To Sm E. Ovey 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 5 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 3 


DATE 


undated 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


29 


13 


MAIN SUBJECT 
gandist activities of Communist Inter- 
national and that conjecture as to this 
expressed during debate in Parliament 
was pure imagination. 
Memorandum for communication to 
Soviet Government, through Norwegian 
Government, on November 28 enclosing 
two draft notes to Soviet M.F.A. and one 
draft note to Soviet Ambassador in London 
confirming propaganda pledge. 
Reports information from Norwegian 
Government that memorandum and three 
enclosures were handed to M. Litvinov at 
4 p-m. on November 28. 


Refers to No. 34 and transmits translation 
of telegram which Norwegian Government 
have received from Norwegian Minister at 
Moscow, containing substance of Soviet 
Government’s reply to No. 33: Soviet 
Government agree to draft notes concern- 
ing United Kingdom but propose to await 
resumption of relations with Dominions 
before effecting similar exchange of notes 
with them. 


Refers to No. 35: transmits text of note for 
communication to Soviet Government, 
through Norwegian Government, regard- 
ing means of communication and exchange 
of notes between Dominions and Soviet 
Government: in circumstances no need to 
investigate attitude of Dominions and ex- 
change of notes suggested by Soviet 
Government can be effected at once. 


Refers to No. 36 and reports information 
from Norwegian Government that note 
was handed by Norwegian Minister in 
Moscow to Acting Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs on December 7: M. Litvinov in- 
formed M. Urbye that matter would be 
taken up by Soviet Ambassador on his 
arrival in London. 


Refers to No. 35 and transmits translation 
of Soviet reply to No. 33 regarding ex- 
change of notes concerning propaganda. 
Records result of discussion with Coun- 
sellor of Soviet Embassy regarding question 
of Dominion notes: explains position and 
requests that endeavour be made to induce 
Soviet Government to agree to exchange 
of Dominion notes at same time as United 
Kingdom note. : 


Reports interview with M. Litvinov when 
questions of propaganda, certain items in 
press such as arrest of Princess Lieven, 
arrest of ex-chauffeur Surkov, &c., pre- 
sentation of credentials and appointment 
of Consuls in Great Britain and Soviet 
Union discussed. 
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PAGE 


41 


45 


45 


46 


46 


47 


48 


49 


41 


42 


47 


49 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 5 


To Sim E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 23 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 8 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 9 


To Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 


No. 48 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES 
London 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 24 


To Sim E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 38 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 


DATE 


. 16 


. 16 


. 16 


- 20 


- 20 


- 23 


. 24 


24 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports views on situation in Soviet 
Russia and discusses general attitude of 
M. Litvinov. 


Records conversation with new Soviet 
Ambassador: questions of audience, ex- 
employees of H.M. Mission at Moscow, 
protocol of October 3 and exchange of 
notes regarding Eeopeenncn to cover all 
Dominions dis 


Refers to No. 39 and reports result of con- 
versation with M. Litvinov regarding 
question of exchange of notes in respect of 
Dominions: M. Litvinov insisted that it was 
necessary in each case before any guarantee 
was given in respect of a Dominion that 
that Dominion should not only inform him 
of its willingness to enter into relations, but 
that it should agree to receive Soviet trade 
agents and apparently also Consuls. 


Reports conversation with M. Litvinov 
regarding responsibility of Communist 
party for propaganda: fears will be im- 
possible to get any form of admission from 
Soviet Government of responsibility for 
Communist party, their organs or their 
activities. 

Transmits copies of notes exchanged with 
Soviet Ambassador regarding propaganda 
pledge and records conversation with him 
regarding Lena Goldfields Company and 
machinery for dealing with questions 
enumerated in protocol of October 3. 


Notes exchanged between Mr. Henderson 
and M. Sokolnikov on December 20 re- 
garding propaganda pledge. 

Reports ceremony of presentation of cre- 
dentials on December 21 and encloses 
copy of speech delivered on that occasion 
and reply of M. Kalinin. 


Transmits text finally agreed with Soviet 
Ambassador regarding proposal for in- 
clusion of Dominions in propaganda 
pledge: see No. 46. 

Note 1. Summary of discussion with M. 
Sokolnikov regarding proposal. 


Letter to Mr. Henderson referring to No. 
47 and reporting remark made by M. 
Kalinin @ propos of H.M.G. that Bolsheviks 
disliked most those people whose policy 
was nearer to theirs than that of re- 
actionaries: mentions also M. Litvinov’s 
remark that he felt necessity for Com- 
munist propaganda abroad by Com- 
munist party in Russia was diminishing as 
Communist parties in various countries 
were apparently self-supporting. 
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56 


56 


58 


62 


65 


67 





NO. AND NAME DATE MAIN SUBJECT PAGE 


50 Sir E. Ovey Dec. 27. Reports conversation with M. Stomon- 68 
Moscow yakov, member of Commissariat of Foreign 
No. 40 Affairs, during which the food problem, 


labour and propaganda in Soviet and 
British press were 


51 Sir E. Ovey Dec. 31 Refers to No. 50 and epee conversation 69 
Moscow with M. Karakhan, Second Assistant 
No. 44 Commissar for Foreign Affairs, during 


which latter spoke of his visit to Turkey 
and discussed in general terms Anglo- 
Soviet relations, propaganda and debts: 
conversation showed complete solidarity 
of ideas with his colleagues: describes visit 
to Mme Litvinov who stated that she had 
never even seen M. Lenin or M. Trotsky. 


CHAPTER II 


Anglo-Soviet relations in 1930: temporary trade agreement of 
April 16, 1930: protests by His Majesty’s Government against Soviet 
charges of British complicity in alleged counter-revolutionary and 
sabotage activities 
(January 1-December 31, 1930) 


NO. AND NAME DATE MAIN SUBJECT PAGE 
52 Sm E. Ovey Jan. 4 ~—_— Discusses at length political and economic 7! 
Moscow situation in Russia and comments on 
No. 12 prospects of Five-Year Plan. 
53 To Sir E. Ovey jJan.6 Records conversation with Soviet Ambas- 77 
Moscow sador regarding procedure to be followed 
No. 19 in negotiations for settlement of questions 


enumerated in clause 1 of protocol of 
October 3, 1929 (No. 24): memorandum 
(copy annexed) read to M. Sokolnikov 
setting forth views of H.M.G. regarding 
treaties of 1924: Ambassador urged that 
commercial treaty should be negotiated 
without waiting for agreement on other 
matters: records suggestion made to him 
for temporary agreement in this connexion. 


54 ToSm E. Ovey Jan. 7 Refers to No. 44: states that as there 81 
Moscow appears to be no prospect of reconciling 
Tel. No. 8 divergent views of H.M.G. and Soviet 


Government on propaganda issue, con- 
siders it unnecessary to initiate any discus- 
sions on subject at present: no objection 
to Sir E. Ovey again explaining attitude 
of H.M.G. should M. Litvinov desire to 
discuss matter and takes initiative. 


SS Sir E. Ovey Jan. 13 Refers to No. 53 and reports conversation 81 
Moscow with M. Litvinov regarding negotiations 
No. 29 proceeding in London: M. Litvinov stated 


Soviet Government would have been pre- 
pared to accept both treaties of 1924 
without change and seemed opposed to 
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59 


61 


62 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 33 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 45 


SovIET EMBASSY 
London 


Sm H. RumBo.tp 
Berlin 
No. 81 


To Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 112 


To Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 


Sm E. Ovey | 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 52 


Sir H. RumsBoip 
Berlin 
No. 93 


DATE 


Jan. 13 


Jan. 21 


Jan. 25 


Jan. 31 


Feb. 3 


Feb. 4 


Feb. 6 


Feb. 7 


MAIN SUBJECT 


suggestion for temporary agreement pend- 
ing negotiation of commercial treaty: he 
considered there should be no difficulty 
about fisheries question but suggested that 
debts should be left in cold storage for 
some considerable time. 


Refers to No. 51 and reports interview with 
M. Mikoyan, Commissar for Trade: com- 
ments on personality of M. Mikoyan and 
summarizes his observations on Russian 
agricultural development and openings 
for British exporters of machines and ships. 


Reports conversations with M. Rothstein, 
member of Commissariat for Forcign 
Affairs, regarding attitude of Soviet press 
towards Great Britain: question of ap- 
pointment to Moscow of responsible and 
objective foreign correspondents discussed 
by M. Rothstein. 


Memorandum in reply to British memo- 
randum of January 6 (see No. 53) regard- 
ing Anglo-Soviet treaties of 1924: Soviet 
Government agree to proposal of H.M.G. 
to conclude temporary commercial agree- 
ment in hope that it may be replaced at 
earliest moment by permanent treaty. 


Reports conversations with Herr von 
Schubert, Prussian Prime Minister, and 
Herr Dittmar, correspondent of ‘Kol- 
nische Zeitung’, regarding Russo-German 
relations: Prussian Prime Minister spoke 
of illegitimate activities of Russian trade 
delegation and stated that it was intoler- 
able that they should enjoy extraterri- 
torial privileges. 

Records discussion with Soviet Ambassador 
regarding negotiations arising out of pro- 
tocol of October 3, 1929, when memo- 
randum containing reply of H.M.G. to 
Soviet memorandum of January 25 (No. 
58) handed to M. Sokolnikov. 


Letter from Mr. Oliphant referring to 
No. 57 and discussing question of “The 
Times’ sending correspondent to Russia: 
suggests desirability of pointing out that 
greater moderation in Soviet press will 
improve Anglo-Soviet relations generally. 


Reports that note of alarm regarding 
international relations has lately increased 
and is reflected in Soviet press: comments 
on situation. 


Transmits note by Commercial Coun- 
sellor regarding his conversation with 
Consul-General Schlesinger, leading ex- 
pert at Ministry of Foreign Affairs on 
Russia: refers to suggestion made by Herr 
Schlesinger that he should enter into in- 
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82 


84 


93 


94 


95 


NO. AND NAME 


64 Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 


No. 96 


65 Sir H. Rumsoip 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 21 


66 Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 85 


67 SIRE. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 86 


68 Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 138 


69 ToSrm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 77 


70 To Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 311 


I. Vil 


DATE 


Feb. 8 


Feb. 19 


Feb. 22 


Feb. 23 


Feb. 25 


Feb. 26 


Mar. 4 


MAIN SUBJECT 

formal interchange of views regarding 
trade with Russia with Mr. Thelwall and 
asks whether he may authorize Mr. Thel- 
wall to meet Herr Schlesinger’s overture 
half-way. 


Refers to No. 62: discusses present ap- 
parent anxiety on part of Soviet Union 
regarding her security and details several 
episodes tending to lower Soviet prestige 
abroad: comments on Soviet Govern- 
ment’s foreign relations and summarizes 
views of Polish Minister regarding Soviet 
policy. 

Reports information from M.F.A. regard- 
ing German-Russo relations and reasons 
for Pope’s letter of February 9 denouncing 
religious persecution in Russia: according 
to German Ambassador in Paris, French 


Government have no intention of breaking 
off relations with U.S.S.R. 


Reports conversation with M. Litvinov 
regarding Anglo-Soviet relations: M. 
Litvinov seriously perturbed at statement 
by Lord Parmoor about intention of 
H.M.G. to identify in future any action 
taken by Third International with action 
taken by Soviet Government: considers 
Soviet Government extremely worried by 
situation generally and by possibility of 
rupture of relations. 


Refers to No. 66 and reports information 
from M. Litvinov that as result of subse- 
quent explanation of H.M.G.’s point of 
view in terms more satisfactory to Soviet 
Government he was, in spite of pressure, 
preventing reference in press to Lord Par- 
moor’s statement at least until February 24. 


Refers to No. 64 and discusses reactions of 
Soviet Government to violent and almost 
unanimous attacks abroad on Govern- 
ment’s Church policy: comments on 
general relations between British and 
Soviet Governments and considers the 
results of British diplomatic representation 
in Moscow. 


Refers to Nos. 66 and 67 and points out 
that H.M.G. have never accepted and do 
not accept thesis that Third International 
and Soviet Government can be disassociated 
and requests that M. Litvinov be informed 
of difficult position in which Secretary of 
State is placed by continuance of activities 
of Third International and in particular 
of abuse of members of H.M.G. 


Refers to No. 60 and records conversation 
with Soviet Ambassador who communi- 
cated Soviet Government’s reply to British 
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NO. AND NAME 


71 Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 145 


72 To Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 322 


73 Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 161 


74 Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 162 


75 To Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 412 


76 To Soviet AMBASSADOR 
London 


DATE 


Mar. 4 


Mar. 6 


Mar. 10 


Mar. 10 


Mar. 25 


Mar. 25 


MAIN SUBJECT 


memorandum of February 3 (enclosure 
No. 60): formation of joint committee to 
deal with question of private claims and 
debts discussed. 


Discusses position of U.S.S.R. as regards 
international trade and prospects of in- 
creasing trade with Great Britain. 


Refers to No. 70 and records further 
conversation with Soviet Ambassador re- 
garding formation of debts and claims 
committee when M. Sokolnikov explained 
views of his Government regarding pro- 
cedure to be followed: Ambassador was 
informed that Soviet view that any com- 
mittee appointed must necessarily deal 
with inter-governmental debts as well as 
private claims was not acceptable to 
H.M.G. 


Refers to No. 69 and reports conversation 
with M. Litvinov when opportunity taken 
to impress on him difficult situation created 
by abuse in press of H.M.G.: as regards 
general aspect of foreign affairs M. Lit- 
vinov reiterated opinion that attempt was 
being engineered in Europe to mobilize 
some form of attack on Soviet Russia. 


Records conversation with M. Litvinov 
when progress of negotiations in London 
discussed: M. Litvinov hoped that general 
question of principle might be settled in 
advance and matter then referred to com- 
mittees only in respect of details. 


Records interview with Soviet Ambas- 
sador who was handed memorandum 
(No. 76) in reply to Soviet Government’s 
memorandum of March 4 (see No. 70) and 
drafts of temporary agreement respecting 
fisheries and of convention to deal with 
validity of former treaties between the two 
countries: M. Sokolnikov was informed of 
readiness of H.M.G. to begin negotiations 
for conclusion of full commercial treaty 
as soon as terms of modus vivendi had been 
agreed upon: Soviet draft of Fisheries 
Agreement also received from Ambas- 
sador: records discussion regarding pro- 
cedure for settlement of debts and claims. 


Memorandum commenting on Soviet 
Government’s memorandum of March 4 
(see No. 70) regarding means to be adopted 
for settlement of outstanding questions 
between U.S.S.R. and H.M.G.: considera- 
tion in particular of the question of pro- 
cedure for the settlement of private debts 
and claims. 
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81 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 192 


Soviet EmMBASsy 
London 


Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 155 


Soviet EmMBAssy 
London 


Sm E. Ovey 
No. 242 


To Soviet Empassy 


London 


Sm E. Ovey 
No. 256 


London 


DATE 


Mar. 28 


Mar. 29 


Apr. 2 


Apr. 8 


Apr. 21 


Apr. 23 


Apr. 28 


Apr. 30 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Discusses Soviet fear of attack and appre- 
hensions regarding Polish aggression and 
in this connexion touches upon discontent 
prevailing in Soviet army: considers that as 
peace appears to be main object of Soviet 
Government and also desire of Polish 
Government, present uneasiness due to 
mutual suspicion. 


Refers to enclosure in No. 70 and points 
out that although protocol of October 3, 
1929, provides for direct negotiations be- 
tween plenipotentiaries, Soviet Govern- 
ment in deference to wishes of H.M.G. 

agree to appointment of committee of ex- 
perts to deal with claims and formation of 
such sub-committees as may be necessary. 


Understands from M. Litvinov that final 
instructions about to be issued to Soviet 
Ambassador in London regarding pro- 
visional commercial agreement: certain 
details evidently require adjustment but 
M. Litvinov expressed opinion that sig- 
nature was very near. 


Memorandum containing reply of Soviet 
Government to memorandum received 
from H.M.G. of March 25 (No. 76) re- 
specting negotiations for settlement of 
questions outstanding between H.M.G. 
and Soviet Government. 


Transmits copy of memorandum by 
member of Embassy staff describing inci- 
dent witnessed by him in connexion with 
deportation of kulaks and their families. 


Memorandum referring to No. 78 and sug- 
gesting that main committee should be set 
up forthwith and that sub-committees 
should be appointed to examine bases of 
settlement in respect of various categories 
of claims: requests intimation as to earliest 
date at which Soviet Government would 
be willing that committee and sub-com- 
mittee should begin their work. 


Reports evidence, as shown in Soviet press, 
of improved Anglo-Soviet relations as 
result of signature of commercial modus 
vivendi and discusses its effects on Soviet 
international relations: comments on 
internal situation with special reference to 
May Day celebrations, propaganda 
methods of Soviet Government and sub- 
versive movement in Caucasus. 


Memorandum commenting on British 
memorandum of April 23 (No. 82) and 
communicating names of Soviet experts 
to serve on committees: proposes that first 
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132 


NO. AND NAME 


85 To Soviet AMBASSADOR 
London 


86 Soviet AMBASSADOR 
London 


87 To Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 656 


88 Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 327 


89 Sir H. RumsBoip 
Berlin 


No. 469 


90 To Sir H. Rumsoitp 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 38 


91 Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 316 


DATE 


May 5 


May 16 


May 20 


June 3 


June 13 


June 20 


July 22 


MAIN SUBJECT 
joint sitting of Soviet and British experts 
should be fixed for June 16. 


Memorandum acknowledging No. 84 and 
stating that H.M.G. have no objection to 
proposals made in paras. 1 and 2 thereof: 
Secretary of State accepts provisionally 
June 16 as date for first joint session of 
British and Soviet experts and hopes to 
announce names of British members of 
committees in near future. 


Memorandum acknowledging No. 85 and 
transmitting views of Soviet Ambassador 
regarding inter-relations between joint 
committee of experts and sub-committee 
‘D’ in connexion with work of latter. 


Records conversation with Soviet Ambas- 
sador regarding Soviet memorandum of 
May 16: M. Sokolnikov was reminded 
that H.M.G. could not agree to any pro- 
posal which would permit of questions 
arising out of inter-governmental debts 
being dealt with by anyone but H.M.G. 


Submits résumé of situation and changes 
which have occurred in Anglo-Soviet 
relations in last six months with special 
reference to trade and propaganda: dis- 
cusses Soviet foreign policy and Bolshevik 
system of government. 


Reports conversation with Herr von 
Schubert regarding German-Russian 
negotiations concerning various matters in 
dispute between two countries: Herr von 
Schubert explained why negotiations had 
been transferred to Conciliation Commis- 
sion and went on to say that he thought 
statement made in Reichstag by M.F.A. 
regarding interference by Komintern in 
internal affairs in Germany had produced 
an effect upon Soviet Government: sum- 
marizes views of Herr von Schubert re- 
garding situation should U.S.S.R. realize 
her Five-Year Plan and _ agricultural 
scheme. 


Refers to No. 89 and requests copy of 
statement referred to therein regarding 
interference by Komintern in German 
internal affairs. 

Note 3. Reply of Sir H. Rumbold to effect 
that he was authoritatively informed that 
M.F.A. had made no recent statement in 
Reichstag and that Herr von Schubert 
was probably referring to an interview 
with Soviet Ambassador in March 19930. 


Reports that Government decrees in press 
of July 22 announce resignation of M. 
Chicherin and appointment of M. Lit- 
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143 
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93 


96 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 429 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
No. 456 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
No. 470 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 


No. 498 


Mr. STRANG 


Moscow 
No. 508 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 


No. 533 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
No. 556 


Mr. STRANG 
No. 583 


DATE 


July 28 


Aug. I! 


Aug. 18 


Aug. 26 


Aug. 30 


Sept. 8 


Sept. 22 


Sept. 30 


MAIN SUBJECT 


vinov to be People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs: Deputy Commissars are 
MM. Karakhan and Krestinsky: Colle- 
gium consists of last three named, M. 
Rothstein having apparently been dropped. 


Transmits summary of interview accorded 
to foreign press correspondents in Moscow 
on July 25 by M. Litvinov: comments on 
M. Litvinov’s re-statement of Soviet 
foreign policy and summarizes article in 
‘Izvestiya’ regarding interview. 


Summarizes opinion expressed by various 
foreign diplomatic representatives in Mos- 
cow regarding present position and future 
prospects of Soviet Government. 


Reports conversation with M. Bogomolov 
regarding progress of Five-Year Plan and 
forthcoming debt negotiations in London: 
discusses views of visitors to Soviet Union 
regarding progress of plan. 

Reports conversation with M. Stomo- 
nyakov, member of Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs, who spoke about situation 
in Soviet Union and said that foreign press 
were inclined to pay too much attention to 
Soviet failures and too little to Soviet 
successes: M. Stomonyakov then gave 
brief exposition of present economic situa- 
tion in country and referred to efforts 
being made to raise mental, moral and 
physical level of masses. 


Reports information from M. Arens, head 
of Press Department of Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs, in reply to enquiry about 
reasons and purposes of Soviet war scare: 
encloses copy of article in ‘Pravda’ of 
August 28 dealing with British naval visit 
to Roumania and other recent events. 
Transmits memorandum reviewing e¢co- 
nomic situation in Soviet Union and states 
that, although progress under Five-Year 
Plan has not fulfilled expectations, never- 
theless Soviet Government have remark- 
able achievement to show. 


Reports that official communiqué has been 
published stating that a counter-revolu- 
tionary organization has been discovered 
in food supply departments: leading spirit 
said to be Professor A. V. Ryazantsev who, 
in his deposition, implicated representa- 
tives of Union Cold Storage Company: 
considers that arrests due to deterioration 
in food situation and need to find scape- 
goats. 


Refers to No. 98 and reports that forty- 
eight persons have been shot as result of 
alleged sabotage in organization of food 
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100 


101 


102 


103 


104 


105 


106 


107 To Sm E. Ovey 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
No. 595 

Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
No. 631 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 645 


Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 650 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 691 


To Sm E. Ovey 


Moscow 


Tel. No. 268 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 


Tel. No. 400 


Moscow 


Tel. No. 272 


DATE 


Oct. 7 


Oct. 27 


Nov. ! 


Nov. 3 


Nov. 26 


Nov. 27 


Nov. 28 


Nov. 29 


MAIN SUBJECT 
supply: comments on reaction of public 
and foreign residents in Moscow to situa- 
tion. . 
Discusses at length divergence between 
‘Stalinist’ and ‘Trotskyist’ doctrines with 
special reference to Soviet foreign relations. 
Reviews general economic situation in 
light of preliminary returns of second year 
of Five-Year Plan: considers most disturb- 
ing feature of present situation is increas- 
ing activity of O.G.P.U. 

Reports conversation with M. Litvinov 
regarding prospects of Preparatory Com- 
mittee of Disarmament Conference: M. 
Litvinov stated that U.S.S.R. adhered to 
original proposal made in 1927, but he 
had no hope whatever of success, laying 
particular stress on certainty of French 
opposition. 

Reports conversations with M. Litvinov 
and M. Krestinsky regarding general 
situation and comments on financial out- 
look, anti-dumping campaign, food situa- 
tion, inflation and recently reported 
executions. 

Transmits copy of note to Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs protesting against alle- 
gation of complicity of Union Cold Storage 
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173 


173 


176 


Company in plot against Soviet Govern- - 


ment. 


Refers to “The Times’ criticism of answers 
given in House of Commons on November 
26 to questions regarding trial of members 
of so-called Industrial Party and enquires 
whether understanding of H.M.G. regard- 
ing documents published in ‘Pravda’ of 
November 11 is correct or whether accu- 
sations against H.M.G. and British sub- 
jects are definitely put forward by Soviet 
Government itself as part of official in- 
dictment: also enquires whether accusa- 
tions have been brought forward officially 
by prosecution in course of proceedings in 
court. 


Refers to No. 105: considers that it will be 
difficult to prove that indictment can be 
separated from or considered less official 
than ‘summary’: anti-British statements 
emanated from accused themselves but 
were used by Soviet Government in their 
indictment: suggests alternative defence 
against “The Times’ criticism of H.M.G.’s 
decision not to make a protest: sum- 
marizes Soviet Government’s accusations. 


Refers to full English text of official indict- 
ment which was published on November 
20 in ‘International Press Correspondence’ 
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108 


109 


110 


111 


112 


113 


114 


115 


116 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 401 

Sm E. Ovey 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 404 


Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 405 


To Si E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 274 


Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 406 


To Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 275 


Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 701 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 702 


To Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 277 


DATE 


Nov. 


Nov. 


30 


30 


MAIN SUBJECT 

and states that there are at least two 
passages to which H.M.G. take exception: 
instructions regarding representations to 
be made to Soviet Government concerning 
passage entitled ‘Connexions with the 
English army staff’. 

Reports that he has made representations 
to the Soviet Government as instructed in 
No. 107. 


Reports proceedings of trial: references to 
M. Poincaré and M. Briand and to French 
secret agents abound although latter were 
accompanied by warning from President 
that references to such matters should only 
be made at secret session: comments on M. 
Feodotov’s statement regarding England 
and funds for sabotage and M. Konovalov’s 
statement that it was impossible to count 
on active English support. 


Reports information from French Ambas- 
sador that he has made further repre- 
sentations to Soviet Government calling 
attention to constant attacks on France in 
‘Izvestiya’ and also complained of pamphlet 
signed by M. Gorky attacking Mr. Bald 
win, Mr. Churchill, M. Poincaré, and 
M. Briand, which was sold at trial: appears 
to be no diminution of anti-French criti- 
cism in press or wireless of December 1. 


Refers to No. 108: instructions regarding 
further representations to be made to 
Soviet Government in respect of comments 
of Public Prosecutor which appear to 
reflect adversely upon either late or present 
British Government: explanation regard- 
ing official comment concerning Chinese 
Eastern Railway crisis to be requested. 


Refers to No. 108: asks for text of reply to 
parliamentary question of December 1 
and enquires whether press correspon- 
dents may be informed that protest has 
been made. 


Refers to No. 112 and transmits text of reply 
to parliamentary question: no objection to 
informing press correspondents that protest 
has been made to Soviet Government. 


Refers to No. 109 and reports trial of 
members of so-called ‘Industrial party’ 
which began on November 25: comments 
on manner in which trial was conducted. 


Refers to No. 114: comments on trial and 
attacks made against France: discusses 
reasons why Soviet Government have a- 
dopted this form of propaganda. 


Instructions to press for immediate answer 
to request for explanation contained in No. 
IT, 
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182 


183 


184 


187 


117 


118 


119 


120 


121 


122 


123 


124 


125 


126 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 407 


To Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 


Tel. Nos. 278 and 279 


To Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 280 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 409 


To Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 283 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 416 


To Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 285 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 422 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 717 


Sr E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 719 


DATE 


Dec. 3 


Dec. 3 


Dec. 4 


Dec. 5 


Dec. 5 


Dec. 6 


Dec. 8 


Dec. 9 


Dec. 9 


Dec. 9 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 111 and reports that he 
hopes to make protest to M. Litvinov on 
December 4 at 3 o’clock. 


Transmits extracts from open letter from 
M. Maxim Gorky broadcast on December 
2 dealing with engineers’ trial: instructions 
to protest to M. Litvinov and point out 
danger to which Anglo-Soviet relations are 
inevitably being exposed by such action. 


Refers to No. 110 and requests copies of 
pamphlets referred to therein: considers 
pamphlet may be same document as that 
published in ‘International Press Corre- 
spondence’ of November 27 and included 
in broadcast referred to in No. 118. 


Refers to Nos. 117 and 118 and reports 
interview with M. Litvinov: considers that 
he was seriously impressed by represen- 
tations made to him and that strength 
of protest cannot fail to produce effect 
although M. Litvinov’s task with Kremlin 
will be difficult one. 


Refers to No. 120: instructions to press 
M. Litvinov for more definite and con- 
crete reply: point is that Soviet Govern- 
ment cannot refuse responsibility for 
comments of their Public Prosecutor which 
appeared in indictment as being their 
official view of part played by H.M.G. in 
alleged intervention conspiracy. 


Refers to No. 121 and reports that in spite 
of renewed representations to M. Litvinov 
latter stated that he was unable to reply 
other than as already reported: transmits 
text of his verbal reply. 


Instructions to point out to M. Litvinov 
that his reply fails completely to meet 
point in para. 2 of No. 121. 


Reports that in judgement read out at 
trial only one reference was made to Great 
Britain’s alleged interventionist plans: 
transmits details. 


Reports conclusion on December 8 of trial 
of eight persons accused of sabotage and 
conspiracy and transmits account of sen- 
tences passed: sentence of death passed 
on five of accused commuted to ten years’ 
imprisonment and sentence of imprison- 
ment on others reduced: comments on 
evidence for verdict. 


Discusses trial and analyses reasons for 
vehemence of attacks against France 
during proceedings and for comparative 
mildness of attacks against Great Britain: 
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192 


193 


193 
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197 


127 


128 - 


129 


130 


131 


132 


133 


134 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 427 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 428 


To Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 291 


To Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 292 


Sr E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 724 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 436 


To Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 293 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 445 


DATE 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


- 10 


- 10 


12 


13 


. 13 


25 


MAIN SUBJECT 

protests made by H.M.G. undoubtedly 
had strong effect on Soviet Government: 
Communist party reported to be very 
satisfied with result of trial: refers to fan- 
tastic rumours circulating abroad about 
internal conditions in U.S.S.R. and men- 
tions case of interview given by a Mr. 
Woodhead to ‘Daily Telegraph’. 


Refers to No. 123 and reports interview 
with M. Litvinov who argued that Soviet 
Government were in no way responsible 
for action of Public Prosecutor in making 
use in his indictment of words which wit- 
nesses had actually used: M. Litvinov 
promised to send further written reply as 
soon as possible. 


Refers to No. 127 and transmits literal 
translation of M. Litvinov’s written verbal 


reply. 


Refers to No. 128: instructions to inform 
M. Litvinov of profound dissatisfaction of 
H.M.G. at attitude of Soviet Government 
in matter. 


Refers to No. 129 and suggests arguments 
to be used if necessary in conversation 
with M. Litvinov. 


Discusses effect on Anglo-Soviet relations 
of protests made to Soviet Government in 
regard to anti-British statements made at 
recent trial: considers that in spite of 
absence of satisfaction, fact of having pro- 
tested has done good. 


Comments on arguments raised in No. 130 
which appear to put new complexion on 
determination of policy and before again 
approaching M. Litvinov in matter re- 
quests definite instructions regarding line 
of action to be taken. 


Refers to No. 132 and states that intention 
was and is to close incident as soon as 
possible by registering formal protest on 
lines of No. 129: no action need be taken 
on No. 130. 


Refers to No. 133 and reports interview 
with M. Litvinov when latter intimated 
how profoundly dissatisfied he was with 
Secretary of State’s message, especially as 
he had done his best to meet Mr. Hender- 
son’s wishes in matter: feels that with little 
patience matter will blow over and inci- 


dent be closed. 
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205 


CHAPTER III 


Anglo-Soviet relations February 1931—-December 1932: conditions 
in the U.S.S.R.: Soviet non-aggression pacts with neighbouring 
countries: His Majesty’s Government’s denunciation of temporary 
Anglo-Soviet trade agreement: anti-British press campaign in the 
Soviet Union: suggested opening of new trade negotiations 
(February 24, 1931-December 28, 1932) 
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139 


140 


141 


NO. AND NAME 
To Sir E. Ovey 


Moscow 
No. 216 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 247 


Str E. OvEy 
Moscow 
No. 285 


Srr E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 343 

Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 


Tel. No. 123 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 


Tel. No. 126 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 384 


DATE 
Feb. 24 


May 12 


June 1 


June 30 


July 26 


July 27 


July 28 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Records conversation with Soviet Ambas- 
sador regarding present state of political 
and trade relations between Great Britain 
and U.S.S.R.: disappointing progress of 
Anglo-Soviet trade discussed. 


Transmits copy of minute by H.M. Consul 
General which throws light on Soviet pro- 
cedure in connexion with such trials as 
those of Professor Ramzin and his followers 
and the Menshevik fraction. 

Discusses living conditions in Soviet Union 
and quotes two statements made to member 
of Consulate-General’s staff illustrating 
difficulty of reconciling contradictory 
accounts of life in U.S.S.R.: progress, how- 
ever, appears to have been made. 


Discusses new trend of Soviet foreign 
policy towards co-operation with foreign 
countries. 

Reports anxiety of M. Litvinov regarding 
situation in Germany where he fears 
possibility of some form of Fascist Govern- 
ment emerging: comments on difficulties 
in which Soviet Government would be 
involved should any political or financial 
disaster occur in Germany and on reper- 
cussions which fear for stability of British 
finance, as expressed in ‘Daily Herald’ ar- 
ticle of July 20, might have on general 
policy of Soviet Government. 


Refers to No. 139 and reports conversation 
with M. Litvinov regarding present trend 
of Soviet foreign policy: M. Litvinov 
agreed that Soviet Government wanted no 
revolution in Germany or elsewhere at 
present, all efforts being concentrated on 
execution of Five-Year Plan. 


Reports conversation with M. Litvinov 
regarding progress of negotiations for 
treaty of non-aggression and commercial 
agreement with France: M. Litvinov 
stated, in reply to question, that he 
thought that Franco-Russian Treaty of 
Non-Aggression unlikely to be followed 
by similar Russo-Polish treaty: sum- 
marizes subsequent discussion on dis- 
armament. 
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216 


216 


142 


143 


144 


145 


146 


NO. AND NAME 
Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
No. 412 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 133 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 


No. 447 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
No. 524 


Sm H. RumBo.ip 


Berlin 
No. 13 


147 Sir E. Ovey 


148 Sm H. RuMBOLD 


Moscow 
No. 16 


Berlin 
No. 35 


149 Sm E. Ovey 


Moscow 
No. 28 


DATE 
Aug. 10 


Aug. 13 


Aug. 25 


1932 
Jan. 6 


Jan. 14 


Jan. 15 


Jan. 19 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 141 and reports information 
that Soviet Government would refuse to 
accept any suggestion from French 
Government that she should conclude 
similar arrangement with Poland: she 
would be ready to negotiate a bilateral 
treaty if Poland so desired but was not 
prepared to negotiate with Poland as a 
member of a group. 


Refers to No. 141 and reports information 
from M. Litvinov that Franco-Soviet Pact 
of Non-Aggression had been initialled: 
commercial negotiations with France pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily but were being some- 
what delayed by holiday season. 


Refers to No. 143 and reports that publica- 
tion of report of initialling of Franco-Soviet 
Pact of Non-Aggression has provoked 
widespread comment: discusses question 
of possible conclusion of Polish—Soviet Pact 
of Non-Aggression as pendant to Franco- 
Soviet Pact and reports statement by 
Soviet authorities on subject. 


Discusses effect of world crisis on Soviet 
Union and possible developments in eco- 
nomic and political situation. 


Reports conversation between Com- 
mercial Counsellor and Consul-General 
Schlesinger regarding German-Soviet 
commercial relations: Herr Schlesinger 
stated that German Government were for 
time being not guaranteeing any new 
credits in respect of Russian business: im- 
pression gained by Mr. Thelwall that 
unless there was a total collapse, German 
Government would not allow Russian 
default to become apparent. 


Reports conversation with M. Litvinov 
regarding disarmament, Soviet relations 
with Japan, and Soviet pacts of non- 
aggression. 

Refers to No. 146 and to rumours that 
Russians might ask for ‘standstill agree- 
ment’ if they found themselves in diffi- 
culties in regard to meeting their bills and 
reports that in view of Dr. Ritter of 
Economic Department of Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and of Dr. Briining such 
action most unlikely: large consumers have 
been requested by German Government 
to augment their purchases of Russian oil 
products. 


Discusses Soviet pacts of non-aggression 
and, in particular, offer of M. Litvinov to 
negotiate pact with Japan. 
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151 
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137 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. KNATCHBULL- 


HUGESSEN 
Riga 
Tel. No. 11 


To Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 70 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 78 


Sir L. OLIPHANT 
Foreign Office 


Sr E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 152 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 15! 


To Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 356 


Mr. VEREKER 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 10 


DATE 


Jan. 23 


Feb. 5 


Feb. 16 


Mar. 3 


Mar. 28 


Mar. 28 


May 24 


July 28 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports information from Roumanian 
Chargé d’Affaires that Soviet-Roumanian 
negotiations for pact of non-aggression 
have broken down owing to impossibility 
of agreement regarding Bessarabia: he 
added that he understood that in conse- 
quence of this Polish Government had 
decided not to carry on their negotiations 
beyond possible initialling of text. 

Records conversation with Soviet Chargé 
d’Affaires regarding present position of 
Anglo-Soviet trade: M. Bogomolov was 


_informed of anxiety of H.M.G. concerning 


adverse balance of payments and promised 
to communicate with his Government in 
regard to matter. 


Refers to No. 151 and suggests measures 
to be taken to readjust balance of trade 
with Russia. 


Memorandum recording conversation with 
Soviet Ambassador regarding Anglo- 
Russian trade: M. Sokolnikov communi- 
cated figures regarding British exports to 
U.S.S.R. (annexed) and stated that Soviet 
Government wished to see definite and 
substantial improvement of Soviet—British 
trade in both directions: head of Russian 
Trade Delegation hoped to see President 
of Board of Trade shortly and discuss 
matter with him. 


Reports conversation with M. Litvinov 
regarding position of Soviet non-aggres- 
sion pacts: latter stated that negotiations 
with Roumania were practically dead and 
that Estonian negotiations were being de- 
layed: Poles so far have only initialled pact. 


Reports conversation with M. Litvinov 
regarding Soviet trade with Great Britain: 
M. Litvinov seemed to think increase of 
Russian purchases in Great Britain was 
feasible. 


Records conversation with M. Bogomolov 
whose attention was drawn to article in 
‘International Press Correspondence’ of 
March 10 advocating armed insurrection 
in India and to deleterious effect such con- 
tinuance of anti-British propaganda must 
have on Anglo-Soviet relations: question 
of extension of credits to U.S.S.R. and case 
of Lena Goldfields Company discussed. 


Refers to Polish—Soviet Non-Aggression 
Pact signed in Moscow on July 25 and 
reports information from Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs that conciliatory proce- 
dure envisaged in Article 5 is to be em- 
bodied in subsequent exchange of notes 
and that ratification of Pact will be 
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240 


NO. AND NAME DATE 


158 To Sm E. Ovey July 28 
Moscow 
No. 508 


159 Mr. STRANG Aug. 14 
Moscow 


No. 453 


160 Mr. CAMPBELL Sept. 27 
Paris 
No. 1300 


161 Mr. STRANG Sept. 27 
Moscow 
No. 546 

162 To Lorp TyrreLi Oct. 6 
Paris 
No. 2039 


163 To Mr. STRANG Oct. 6 
Moscow 
No. 638 


164 Mr. STRANG Oct. 11 
Moscow 
No. 583 


MAIN SUBJECT 


delayed pending conclusion of Soviet- 
Roumanian pact: general opinion is that 
Pact will produce good effect. 


Records conversation with M. Litvinov at 
Geneva on July 21 regarding adverse 
balance of Anglo-Russian trade: M. Lit- 
vinov advanced view that real remedy was 


to be found in employment and extension 
of credit. 


Refers to internal situation in U.S.S.R. 
and submits observations on two most 
important developments in last year or so, 
namely M. Stalin’s six-point pronounce- 
ment of June last and recent series of 
decrees embodying new agricultural policy: 
explains how both new lines of policy are 
likely to have important reactions on 
structure and inner tension of Soviet 
society. 

Reports information from Political Director 
of Ministry of Foreign Affairs regarding 
attitude of French Government towards 
various pacts of non-aggression negotiated 
or under negotiation with Soviet Govern- 


ment: M. Léger stated that Franco-Soviet 


Agreement would only be ratified when 
Polish-Soviet Pact and proposed Soviet 
pact with Roumania were brought into 
force: Franco-Soviet Pact was not de- 
pendent on commercial agreement. 


Comments on improved Soviet relations 
with Japan, France and Poland, and on 
reduction of Soviet purchases in U.S.A. 


Records information from French Ambas- 
sador that Franco-Soviet and Polish—Soviet 
negotiations for non-aggression pacts have 
been completed and that Roumanian 
Government have been informed of posi- 
tion and urged to expedite their negotia- 
tions: Franco-Soviet Pact likely to be 
signed in a few days’ time. 


Records conversation with retiring Soviet 
Ambassador regarding Ottawa agreements 
and possible decision to denounce Anglo- 
Soviet Trade Agreement: M. Sokolnikov 
was informed that question was being 
considered and it was pointed out to him 
that a more favourable balance in Anglo- 
Soviet trade and prompt settlement of 
Lena Goldfields dispute would improve 
situation. 


Summarizes decree excluding from party 
certain prominent Bolsheviks, including 
MM. Zinoviev, Kamenev and Uglanov, 
and article in ‘Pravda’ of October 11 
containing official explanation and inter- 
pretation of development in question: 
comments on events leading up to this move. 
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165 


166 


167 


168 


169 


170 


171 


172 


173 


NO. AND NAME DATE 


To Sm E. Ovey Oct. 17 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 69 


Sir E. Ovey Oct. 19 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 161 


Sir E. Ovey Oct. 21 
Moscow 
Tels. Nos. 164 and 165 

To Sr E. Ovey Oct. 21 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 70 


Sm E. Ovey Oct. 22 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 166 


Sir E. Ovey Oct. 22 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 167 


Sir E. Ovey Oct. 24 
Moscow 
No. 600 


Sm E. Ovey Oct. 29 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 175 


Sir E. Ovey Nov. 8 
Moscow 
No. 630 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Transmits text of Note sent to Soviet 
Chargé d’Affaires on October 17 terminat- 
ing, as from April 17, 1933, the temporary 
Anglo-Soviet Commercial Agreement 
signed at London on April 16, 19930. 


Reports conversation with M. Litvinov 
regarding denunciation of Anglo-Soviet 
Commercial Agreement: M. Litvinov 
seemed depressed and pessimistic and ap- 
peared to interpret denunciation as definite 
discrimination against Soviet Union. 


Refers to No. 166 and summarizes press 
comments on denunciation of Anglo- 
Soviet Commercial Agreement. 


Refers to No. 166: instructions to inform 
Soviet Government that H.M.G.’s note 
denouncing Commercial Agreement will 
be published on October 24: should M. 
Litvinov still profess ignorance of H.M.G.’s 
intentions he may be referred to Mr. 
Baldwin’s speech in House of Commons on 
October 20 which made it clear that 
H.M.G. were ready for new agreement if 
better proportion of Soviet orders could 
be secured for Great Britain. 


Refers to No. 168 and reports conversation 
with M. Litvinov when desired communi- 
cation made to him: M. Litvinov still 
profoundly pessimistic and inclined to 
attribute political motives to denunciation 
of Agreement: comments on action likely 
to be taken by Soviet Government. 

Refers to No. 169 and summarizes press 
comments on Mr. Baldwin’s explanation 
of denunciation of Agreement: criticism 


- from members of Opposition and any 


articles and opinions favourable to Soviet 
case quoted at great length. 


Discusses reactions of Soviet Government 
to denunciation of Anglo-Soviet Com- 
mercial Agreement: comments on possi- 
bility of recognition by U.S.A. of Soviet 
Union. 


Refers to No. 170 and reports information 
from semi-official intermediary regarding 
position in Government circles concerning 
denunciation of Anglo-Soviet Commercial 
Agreement: tendency is to accept facts 
and in due course to return reply to 
H.M.G.: question whether special delega- 
tion should be sent to London or matter 
negotiated through Embassy under con- 
sideration. 


Refers to Nos. 171 and 172: transmits 
memorandum by Mr. Strang on subject of 
situation arising from denunciation of 
Anglo-Soviet Commercial Agreement and 
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255 
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257 
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174 


175 


176 


177 


178 


179 


180 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 76 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 199 


To Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 715 


Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 201 


Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 202 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 204 


Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 203 


DATE 


Nov. 9 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


13 


14 


14 


MAIN SUBJECT 
reports conversation with M. Enukidze, 
secretary of Central Executive Com- 
mittee, who considered best course would 
be to send Soviet delegation to discuss 
matters in London and not confide nego- 
tiations to Soviet Embassy: M. Mezhlauk 
mentioned as possible leader of such a 
delegation: summarizes conversation with 
American Colonel Pope regarding Soviet-— 
American relations. 


States that “The Times’ of November 8 
reports from Riga issue of survey of Comin- 
tern activities abroad, addressed to Com- 
munist organizations in Moscow, referring 
to M. Stalin’s personal leadership of move- 
ment, to its success in promoting disorder 
in England, and to prospect of civil war in 
India: requests report on document. 
Refers to No. 174 and reports that docu- 
ment in question appears to be abridged 
text of speech by M. Manuilski to Com- 
mittee of Action of Moscow branch of All- 
Union Communist Party on results of 12th 
plenary session of Comintern: summarizes 
and comments on speech. 


Records conversation with Soviet Ambas- 
sador regarding denunciation of Anglo- 
Soviet Commercial Agreement: M. Maisky 
said he feared that denunciation was blow 
at heart of Anglo-Soviet trade and that his 
Government felt that action of H.M.G. 
amounted to discrimination against 
Soviet Union. 


Refers to No. 175 and summarizes message 
in ‘Izvestiya’ of November 13 entitled 
‘Anti-Soviet provocateurs at work’ dated 
November 8 and stated to have been re- 
ceived from their London correspondent 
by post. 

Refers to No. 177 and summarizes leading 
article in ‘Izvestiya’ of November 13 en- 
titled ‘How forgeries are concocted when 
it is necessary’. 

Refers to No. 180 and expresses view that 
both the report alleged to be from London 
by post and leading articles were deliber- 
ately prepared by press department of 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs on basis 
of garbled reading of No. 174 which was 
in code. 


Refers to Nos. 177 and 178 and reports 
that he has protested strongly on telephone 
to M. Rubinin regarding articles in 
‘Izvestiya’: requests instructions regarding 
representations to be made to Soviet 
Government and suggests that it might be 
useful in first instance to speak to Soviet 
Ambassador. 
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268 


181 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 206 


182 Srr H. RumsBoip 


183 


184 


185 


186 


187 


188 


Berlin 
No. 891 


Sir E. OvEy 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 212 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 214 


To Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 83 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 215 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 217 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 


DATE 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


15 


16 


17 


18 


20 


2! 


2! 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Refers to No. 180 and reports that he has 
been informed unofficially that he can 
shortly expect, as result of certain dé- 
marches communicated to Commissariat of 
Foreign Affairs, some further verbal ‘ex- 
planations’ from latter. 


Transmits copy of memorandum by Com- 
mercial Counsellor regarding difficulties 
which Russians are experiencing in meet- 
ing their obligations in Germany. 


Refers to No. 180 and demonstrates manner 
in which anti-British campaign is being 
worked up by Soviet authorities: submits 
that strong protest to Soviet Government 
is essential but suggests that it should be 
accompanied by one further categorical 
assurance that policy of H.M.G. is to 
promote trade relations on permanent and 
stable basis and that Soviet Government 
be asked to state in their reply what their 
policy towards H.M.G. really is. 


Refers to No. 183 and reports suggestion 
made that one reason for Soviet Govern- 
ment’s present attitude towards Great 
Britain is that H.M.G. are endeavouring 
to prevent recognition of Soviet Union by 
U.S.A.: suggests that some assurance on 
this point might be made to Soviet Am- 
bassador: understands that straightforward 
attitude of H.M.G. appreciated by real 
Government and that steps are being 
taken to induce M. Litvinov to invite him 
(Sir E. Ovey) to friendly discussion. 


Refers to Nos. 177, 178, 179 and 180: 
states that matter will be considered 
shortly and decision telegraphed as soon 
as possible thereafter. 


Refers to No. 185 and reports impression 
that Soviet Government are determined to 
continue for some time anti-British cam- 
paign in connexion with denunciation of 
Trade Agreement. 


Refers to No. 186 and transmits summary 
of views of Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
regarding article in ‘Izvestiya’ and de- 
nunciation of Trade Agreement as made 
by head of department to member of 
friendly Legation. 


Letter to Sir L. Oliphant commenting on 
Soviet tactics and expressing view that if 
Soviet Government are allowed to pursue 
their present policy without protest his 
(Sir E. Ovey’s) personal position and that 
of any successor who might be sent out 
would be intolerable. 
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190 


191 


192 


193 


194 


195 


196 


197 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 219 


To Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 


Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 124 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 224 


To Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 


No. 755 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 690 


Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 228 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 227 


Sm W. ERsKINE 
Warsaw 


No. 475 


DATE 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


22 


23 


26 


27 


28 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 186 and reports information 
that ‘governing circles’ wished for satis- 
factory negotiation of new commercial 
agreement with Great Britain and that 
campaign launched by Soviet Government 
would be dropped in due course: suggests 
attitude H.M.G. should now adopt. 


Letter from Sir L. Oliphant referring to 
No. 184 and explaining why it had been 
decided that it would be inadvisable to 
give Soviet Ambassador assurance sug- 
gested. 


Reports that draft of proposed pacts of 
non-aggression and of conciliation be- 
tween France and U.S.S.R. has just been 
approved by French Government and that 
two agreements will be signed very shortly. 


Refers to No. 189 and reports evidence of 
cessation of anti-British campaign: con- 
siders Soviet Government have ‘climbed 
down’ and are probably prepared to talk 
sense if firmly handled in regard to their 
recent behaviour. 


Records representations made to Soviet 
Ambassador regarding allegations levelled 
against H.M.G. in ‘Izvestiya’ of November 
13: attention of M. Maisky also drawn 
to M. Manuilski’s remarks reported in 
‘Pravda’ regarding activities of Comintern 
(see No. 175). 


Transmits translation of number of pas- 
sages from article in “Vnyeshnaya Tor- 
govlya’ of November ro entitled ‘Fifteen 
years of Foreign Trade’ in which prin- 
ciples of Soviet foreign trade policy defined: 
comments on. 


Refers to No. 196 and comments on 
reasons for M. Litvinov’s obstinacy: draws 
attention to danger if demand for apology 
not proceeded with. 


Reports reaction of M. Litvinov to repre- 
sentations made to him as instructed (see 
No. 193, note 3) regarding allegations 
levelled against H.M.G. in ‘Izvestiya’ and 
in M. Manuilski’s article in ‘Pravda’. 


Reports observations of M.F.A. on subject 
of Polish-Soviet Non-Aggression Pact and 
improvement in Polish—Soviet relations: 
M. Beck, commenting on failure of negotia- 
tions for Soviet-Roumanian Pact, stated 
that Polish Government would not have 
ratified Pact unless they had been satisfied 
first that by doing so they were causing no 
injury to Roumania’s position with regard 
to Russia. 
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198 


199 


201 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 231 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 232 


To Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 780 


Srr E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 730 


Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 


No. 735 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 52 


DATE 


Dec. 8 


Dec. 8 


Dec. 19 


Dec. 20 


1933 
Jan. 27 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to Mr. Eden’s announcement in 
House of Commons of substance of Secre- 
tary of State’s conversation with Soviet 
Ambassador on November 28 and con- 
siders it significant that M. Rubinin tele- 
phoned shortly afterwards to announce 
that Soviet Ambassador had apparently in- 
formed H.M.G. in writing of willingness 
of Soviet Government to discuss new trade 
arrangements. 


Refers to No. 198 and reports that Press 
Department of Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs admitted to representative of Inter- 
national News Service that they were with- 
holding news of Under-Secretary of State’s 
statement from press in order that autho- 
rities might consider how to present it: 
Press Department said it was ‘unlikely’ 
that any apology would be forthcoming. 


Refers to No. 196 and records conversation 
between Soviet Ambassador and Sir R. 
Vansittart on December 5 when M. Maisky 
stated that Soviet Government were un- 
able to apologize for publications referred 
to, but wished to say that they had not 
suspected or accused Foreign Office of any 
such action as attributed to them by 
‘Izvestiya’. 


Refers to economic situation in Soviet 
Union and discusses prospects of increased 
value of orders for United Kingdom and 
methods to be adopted to secure them: 
transmits copy of memorandum by Com- 
mercial Counsellor on subject and expresses 
agreement therewith. 


Reports that Soviet press has continued to 
maintain its silence in regard to H.M.G.’s 
request for apology in connexion with 
‘Izvestiya’ article of November 13: slight 
improvement however discernible in atti- 
tude of press in references to United 
Kingdom. 


Refers to communication to M. Litvinov 
in August 1932 of proposal for reciprocal 
arrangement to enable citizens of Soviet 
Union and British subjects to communicate 
with their diplomatic or consular autho- 
rities when arrested and transmits trans- 
lation of reply received from Soviet 
Government declining proposed agree- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The arrest of the Metropolitan-Vickers employees: measures of 
protest by His Majesty’s Government 
(March 11-April 8, 1933) 


NO. AND NAME DATE MAIN SUBJECT PAGE 
204 Sm E. Ovey Mar. 12 Reports search of houses and arrest of 300 
Moscow Messrs. Monkhouse, Thornton, Cushny 
Tel. No. 31 and MacDonald of Metro-Vickers Com- 
pany on evening of March 11: certain 
Russian members of staff also arrested. 
205 Sm E. Ovey Mar. 12. Refers to No. 204 and discusses possible 301 
Moscow motive for arrests: not known whether 
Tel. No. 32 action taken with knowledge of Com- 
missariat of Foreign Affairs: reports action 
it has been possible to take in matter and 
asks for instructions. 
206 Mr. BuLLARD Mar. 12. Reports that on night of March 11 pre- 302 
Leningrad mises of Metro-Vickers, Leningrad, were 
Tel. No. 1 searched by Soviet authorities who carried 
off a few papers, mostly personal letters: no 
arrests made. 
207 Sm E. Ovey Mar. 12 Refers to No. 205: comments on incident 302 
Moscow and points out that matter is more serious 
Tel. No. 35 than raid on Lena Goldfields offices: sug- 
gests action which should be taken vis-d- 
vis Soviet Ambassador in London. 
208 Sim E. Ovey Mar. 12 Refers to No. 205 and reports interview 303 
Moscow of Counsellor with M. Guelfand of Com- 
Tel. No. 34 missariat of Foreign Affairs regarding case: 
three questions put to M. Guelfand who 
promised to enquire into matter. 
209 To Sm E. Ovey Mar. 13. Refers to Nos. 205, 207 and 208: instruc- 304 
Moscow tions regarding action to be taken: states 
Tel. No. 19 that meetings in trade negotiations will 
be suspended but proposes to await reply 
of Soviet Government to questions asked 
by Counsellor before speaking to M. 
Maisky. 
210 Si E. Ovey Mar. 13 Refers to No. 204 and reports information 304 
Moscow from Mr. Buckell of Company regarding 
Tel. No. 36 Miss H. Clerk and six Russian employees 
not arrested on March 12: Miss Clerk at 
liberty. 
211: Sir E. Ovey Mar. 13 Refers to No. 208 and reports interview 305 
Moscow with M. Krestinsky who stated that al- 
Tel. No. 37 though enquiries had been made of prose- 


cuting authorities no information was as 
yet forthcoming: early reply to three 
questions put by Mr. Strang was requested, 
and hope expressed that when prosecuting 
authorities had considered papers seized 
they would find that mistake had been 


made. 


ee@e 





NO. AND NAME 


212 Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 38 


213 Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 39 


214 Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 40 


215 Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 41 


216 To Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 20 


217 Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 43 


218 Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 45 


219 Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 44 


DATE 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


13 


14 


14 


14 


15 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 211: considers that delay in 
preparing suitable report coupled with 
M. Litvinov’s refusal of interview may be 
indications that serious political aspect is 
being considered: General Electric Com- 
pany of America worried about their 
position and Italian Electric Company 
have deposited their archives with Italian 
Embassy. 


Refers to No. 209: agrees with proposed 
action regarding postponing meetings in 
negotiations: submits that nothing will 
have any effect short of threat that, in 
event of decision of courts or enquiry being 
mere travesty, H.M.G. will break off trade 
negotiations or even diplomatic relations: 
asks to be supplied with full list of questions 
prepared by F.O. Legal Adviser with 
particular reference to various stages of 
possible procedure such as preliminary 
investigation, trial, appeal, &c. 


Reports that oral communication regard- 
ing arrests was made to Mr. Strang by M. 
Guelfand at midnight on March 13: latter 
was then informed by telephone of warning 
contained in No. 209: details list of four 
further questions put to M. Guelfand to 
which he undertook to reply on March 14. 
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307 


Refers to No. 214 and transmits text of 308 


oral communication made to Mr. Strang 
by M. Guelfand. 


Refers to Nos. 211, 212, 214 and 215: in- 
structions to report exact nature of replies 
secured at interview with M. Litvinov to 
three questions detailed in No. 208. 


Reports information regarding interroga- 
tion of Mr. Monkhouse who was arrested 
on March 12 and taken to Lyubianka 
prison: he was not informed on what 
charge he was arrested, but was called 
upon to make complete confession: Mr. 
Monkhouse was finally released, but was 
required to give undertaking that he 
would not leave Moscow: treatment ac- 
corded to Mr. Nordwall similar though 
less intense. 


Recapitulates history of Donbas_ case 
when certain Germans were arrested on 
charge of conspiracy in Donets Minefield: 
suggests widest possible newspaper and 
parliamentary publicity be given to 
Metro-Vickers case. 

Refers to No. 217 regarding Mr. Monk- 
house’s interrogation and suggests that 
secret police are trying to prove that Mr. 
Richards of Metro-Vickers is British secret- 
service agent: only suspicious item in 
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310 


311 


221 


225 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 47 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 48 


Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 46 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 49 


Srr E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 50 


Sr E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 52 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
- Tel. No. 53 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 54 


Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 55 


DATE 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


15 


15 


15 


~15 


MAIN SUBJECT 


accounts was loan of 200 Torgsin roubles 
to Russian engineer: apart from Mr. 
Richards, Mr. Thornton, who was prob- 
ably responsible for small loan, will 
apparently bear brunt of accusation: 
statement signed by Mr. Thornton shown 
to Mr. Monkhouse. 


Refers to No. 214 and reports telephone 
conversation with M. Rubinin who replied 
to questions regarding holding of trial and 
legal assistance for prisoners. 


Continuation of No. 220: realizes from 
conversation with M. Rubinin that Soviet 
Government have not even begun to 
comprehend _ seriousness with which 
H.M.G. regard arrests. 


Refers to No. 213: comments on position of 
Metro-Vickers in Russia and suggests 
action which H.M.G. should consider if 
Soviet Government refuse to agree to 
immediate liberation of British subjects 
arrested or, as alternative, to treatment 
under normal international equivalent of 
habeas corpus procedure. 


Refers to No. 215 and describes personal 
visit made to prisoners: owing to severe 
rules regarding nature of communication 
permissible, conversation was restricted 
and consisted mainly of general questions 
regarding health, comfort, &c. 


Refers to No. 223: comments on visit and 
draws attention to difficulty of his position 
in not being allowed to refer in any way 
to fact of liberty, or otherwise, of any of 
prisoners’ colleagues. 


Refers to No. 216: presumes Soviet Govern- 
ment consider statement given to Mr. 
Strang, and reported in No. 215, as their 
official reply to first three questions: refers 
to No. 220 for reply to further questions: 
hopes to get definite statement shortly 
whether trial will be open or secret. 


Refers to No. 216 and comments on atti- 
tude of Soviet Government towards 
arrests: asks for substance of any statement 
made in House of Commons. 


Transmits translation of decree of Central 
Executive Committee of March 14 en- 
joining O.G.P.U. to take especially severe 
action against persons involved in counter- 
revolutionary activities which have come 
to light. 


Refers to No. 225 and transmits text of 
statement telephoned from Commissariat 
of Foreign Affairs to effect that no decision 
can be taken regarding trial before in- 
vestigation is completed: no reason to 
expect that trial will not be public. 
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231 


232 


237 


NO. AND NAME 


Sr E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 56 


To Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 24 


Sr E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 57 


Sr E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 58 

Sr E. Ovey 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 60 


To Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 25 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 61 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 65 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 66 


Sr E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 67 


DATE 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


15 


15 


16 


16 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Reports that Mr. Monkhouse has tele- 
graphed to Company’s erectors in various 
parts of country telling them not to be 
upset by press announcement of arrest of 
members of Company’s staff and instruct- 
ing them to carry on with their work as 
usual: he has had news from all but four. 


Refers to Nos. 225 and 226 and transmits 
text of Mr. Baldwin’s answer in House of 
Commons to question regarding arrest of 
British subjects in Moscow. 


Refers to No. 228 and reports that first 
objectives (detailed) in present crisis ap- 
pear to have been achieved: awaits in- 
structions regarding measures to be taken 
and advocates that H.M.G.’s final repre- 
sentations should be strong and immediate. 


Reports difficulties of press correspondents 
in transmitting news in regard to Metro- 
Vickers affair. 


Refers to No. 230 and reports that he has 
applied for interview with M. Litvinov but 
will probably be unable to telegraph re- 
sult before Sir R. Vansittart’s interview 
with Soviet Ambassador: telephonic com- 
munication with London not working by 
normal route via Berlin. 


Records conversation with Soviet Ambas- 
sador regarding arrest of employees of 
Metro-Vickers in Moscow: M. Maisky 
warned of consequences likely to follow 
should early liberation of prisoners not be 
effected. 


Refers to No. 215 and reports that Russians 
stated therein to have been arrested were 
not employees of Metro-Vickers but em- 
ployees of Soviet undertakings: press of 
March 16, however, reports names of 


nine Russian employees of firm who have’ 


been arrested. 


Refers to No. 230 and summarizes that 
part of conversation with M. Litvinov 
which referred specially to unsatisfactory 
nature of reply to application for infor- 
mation: M. Litvinov reaffirmed that no 
English counsel could assist at trial and 
English solicitor could only attend as spec- 
tator. 


Reports that enquiries have elicited infor- 
mation that no more visits to prisoners 
likely while they remain in Lyubianka 
prison. 

Refers to No. 236 and reports information 
from M. Rubinin that prisoners are accused 
under Article 58 of Criminal Code and that 
documents will be handed over to prose- 
cuting department of Supreme Court by 
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241 


242 


243 


NO. AND NAME 


Sr E. Ovey 
Moscow 


Tel. No. 68 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 


Tel. No. 69 


Sr E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 72 


To Sir E. Ovey 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 27 


Sm E. Overy 
‘Moscow 
Tel. No. 75 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 73 


Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 74 


Sr E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 76 


DATE 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


.17 


.17 


. 18 


18 


18 


MAIN SUBJECT 
O.G.P.U. in few days: M. Rubiniu gave 
assurance that should there be court trial 
it would be an open one. 


Refers to No. 233 and reports interview 
with M. Litvinov when representations 
regarding arrests made to him: M. Lit- 
vinov’s general attitude was insistence on 
sovereign rights of Soviet Union. 


Refers to No. 239 and discusses interview 
with M. Litvinov: submits reasons why 
H.M.G. must take strongest possible 
action: presumes would be impossible 
and undesirable to demand from Soviet 
Government any undertaking which would 
make them appear to have in any way 
waived their sovereign rights under foreign 
pressure and suggests formula which might 
mect case. 


Refers to No. 240 and suggests that if 
H.M.G. decide to adopt suggestion made 
therein it would seem advisable that no 
public reference should be made to Soviet 
Government’s having in any way an- 
nounced to H.M.G. their intention to hold 
trial: draws attention to urgency of matter. 


Refers to No. 240: agrees with suggested 
procedure but considers that demand for 
apologies would make prisoners’ release 
more difficult: approves all other action 
taken and observations addressed to M. 
Litvinov: instructions to emphasize need 
of genuine legal assistance should there be 
a trial. 


Transmits translation of M. Litvinov’s 
statement, published in form of Tass com- 
muniqué, referring to Mr. Baldwin’s state- 
ment in House of Commons and British 
Ambassador’s representations regarding 
arrests and stating Soviet point of view 
concerning matter. 


Refers to No. 242 and reports that M. 
Rubinin was communicated with and in- 
formed that interview was urgently de- 
sired in order that there might be explained 
to him basis of possible solution of ques- 
tion: interview arranged for March 18. 


Refers to No. 241 and fears that upshot 
of announcement in British press on March 
18 of separate official statement simul- 
taneously made to press correspondents 
by Press Department in Moscow on sub- 
ject of Soviet Government’s intentions in 
regard to holding trial will render difficult 
task still more difficult. 


Refers to No. 244 and reports conversation 
with M. Rubinin to whom proposal was 
explained: latter stated that he could not 
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332 





NO. AND NAME 


247 «Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 77 


248 Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 78 


249 Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 79 


250 Sir R. GRAHAM: 


Rome 
Tel. No. 54 


251 Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 82 


252 Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 83 


253 Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 81 


DATE 


Mar. 18 


Mar. 18 


Mar. 19 


Mar. 19 


Mar. 19 


Mar. 19 


Mar. 19 


MAIN SUBJECT 
discuss matter but would report conversa- 
tion and proposal to M. Litvinov though 
he could give no undertaking that latter 
would even be prepared to consider it. 


Refers to No. 246 and transmits rough 
draft of amended formula shown to M. 
Rubinin. 


Refers to No. 246 and points out that M. 
Rubinin, in spite of his extreme reluctance 


to commit himself, expressed personal 


view that nothing in communication made 
to press correspondents on March 17 was 
sufficiently categorical to be interpreted as 
official announcement by Soviet Govern- 
ment that evidence already in possession 
of judicial authorities was such that they 
had officially declared that a trial must in 
existing circumstances be held. 


Refers to No. 246 and reports brief con- 
versation with M. Litvinov from which it 
appears that possibility of satisfactory 
solution seems to be excluded. 


Transmits message from Secretary of 
State stating that he agrees entirely with 
strong action taken in Metro-Vickers case: 
comments on case and considers that only 
way to bring effective relief to prisoners is 
to make Soviet Government realize that 
commercial and diplomatic relations with 
United Kingdom are at stake. 


Refers to No. 253 and reports interview 
with M. Litvinov who listened to repre- 
sentations made to him but had no sug- 
gestion to make: he stated, however, that 
whole business had now passed to Prose- 
cutor’s department of Supreme Court and 
that on his (M. Litvinov’s) initiative 
arrangements had been made for an Em- 
bassy visit to prisoners at 8 p.m. on March 
19: he enquired whether firm would stand 
bail. 


Refers to No. 251 and comments on change 
in atmosphere which has arisen: considers 
that immediate liberation might be secured 
by delicate but emphatic action which 
might take form of hint to Soviet Ambas- 
sador on serious consequences likely to arise 
from failure to settle matter. 


Refers to No. 249: considers that if, as 
seems likely, he fails at final interview with 
M. Litvinov on March 19 to obtain release 
of prisoners, real means of pressure should 
now be exercised: submits summary of 
further considered views as to possible line 
of action. 
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258 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 85 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 86 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 87 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 88 


To Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 29 


259 Sir E. Ovey 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 89 


260 Sir E. Ovey 


Moscow 
Tel. No. go 


DATE 
Mar. 20 


Mar. 20 


Mar. 20 


Mar. 20 


Mar. 20 


Mar. 21 


Mar. 21 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 251 and reports that H.M. 
Consul and Mr. Walton visited prisoners 
in Lyubianka prison at 8 p.m. on March 
19: all appeared to be in good health al- 
though showing signs of mental strain. 


Continuation of No. 254: condition of Mr. 
Thornton indicated severe gruelling, im- 
pression given being of one who had lost 
power of concentration and was reduced 
to mental apathy: Mr. Walton reported 
definite relaxation in general atmosphere. 


Considers that if, as complement to his 
restrained language to M. Litvinov (see 
No. 251), M. Maisky were spoken to 
strongly, prisoners might be released at 
once: fact that neither ‘Izvestiya’ nor 
‘Pravda’ reports documents being handed 
over to Public Prosecutor may be indica- 
tion that Soviet Government will yield. 


Message for Sir L. Oliphant informing him 
that M. Litvinov, in course of conversa- 
tion on March 19, stated that continuation 
of Trade Agreement was matter of com- 
plete indifference to Soviet Government in 
comparison with maintenance of their 
sovereign rights, &c.: refers to contrary 
statement by M. Litvinov reported in No. 


239. 


Refers to Nos. 251 and 252 and transmits 
text of statement being made in House of 
Commons on March 20 regarding suspen- 
sion of negotiations for Anglo-Soviet com- 
mercial treaty: instructions to inform M. 
Litvinov as soon as possible, making it 
clear that further reference to conse- 
quences of lapse of commercial treaty, 
such as power of H.M.G. to impose pro- 
hibition on Soviet imports, was only 
omitted in view of indications that im- 
mediate release of prisoners was still pos- 
sible. 
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340 


341 


341 


Refers to No. 258 and transmits text of 342 


message telephoned to M. Litvinov’s 
private secretary embodying instructions 
in No. 258, M. Litvinov having expressed 
his inability to grant interview on March 
21. 


Refers to No. 258 and discusses situation 
which he considers extremely disquieting: 
suggests only course open to H.M.G. is to 
inform Soviet Government that they will 
break off relations rather than submit to 
holding of trial and transmits views re- 
garding result of any compromise on this 
point: if any other decision is reached 
suggests his recall for consultation. 
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261 


262 


c 


2 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm R. VANSITTART 
Foreign Office 


To Soviet AMBASSADOR 


London 


Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 91 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 92 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 93 


To Sm E. Ovey 


Moscow 
Tel. No. go 


Soviet AMBASSADOR 


London 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 94 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 95 


DATE 


Mar 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


- 21. 


21 


22 


22 


22 


22 


22 


23 


23 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Memorandum on case of arrest of Metro- 
Vickers employees in Moscow: does not 
recommend breaking off relations if trial 
held or recall of Sir E. Ovey at this junc- 
ture: suggests courses of action in certain 
circumstances. 


Letter from Sir R. Vansittart drawing 
attention of M. Maisky to decision of 
H.M.G. announced in House of Commons 
on March 20 to suspend negotiations for 
commercial treaty with Soviet Govern- 
ment. 


Refers to No. 260 and summarizes present 
position: indications that Soviet Govern- 
ment have realized serious attitude of 
H.M.G. and are considering situation in 
light of communication in No. 259: re- 
states views. 


Refers to telephone conversation (see note 
1) and reports that contrary to expecta- 
tions no official communiqué is to be issued 
on evening of March 22 and that M. 
Sokolnikov, late Ambassador at London, 
has been appointed member of Collegium 
of Commissariat for Foreign Affairs: sum- 
marizes statement issued by Press Depart- 
ment to correspondent of International 
News Service regarding question of bail 
and likelihood of trial being held in two 
weeks’ time. 


Refers to No. 264 and reports that com- 
ments on possibility of further retreat of 
Soviet Government will be telegraphed on 
March 323. 


Refers to No. 263: comments on sug- 
gestions contained therein and requests 
immediate advice on certain points: 
considers that threat of commercial em- 
bargo is more powerful than breach of 
diplomatic contact. 


Letter to Sir R. Vansittart acknowledging 
No. 262. 


Refers to No. 265 and explains what is 
meant by ‘signs of retreat’: reports that 
permission has been requested for further 
visit to prison in view of possibility that 
Company may feel refusal to accept idea 
of bail may prolong prisoners’ sufferings. 


Refers to No. 266 and transmits transla- 
tion of message from ‘Izvestiya’ cor- 
respondent in London dated March 21 
referring to Moscow arrests and comment- 
ing on case of trial of English officer in 
London accused of sale of military secrets 
to Germany. 
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35! 
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352 


NO. AND NAME 


270 Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 97 


271 To Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 31 


272 Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 99 


273 Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 100 


274 Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 101 


275 Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 102 


276 Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 107 


DATE 
Mar. 23 


Mar. 23 


Mar. 24 


Mar. 24 


Mar. 24 


Mar. 24 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 266 and agrees with general 
views expressed therein: submits com- 
ments regarding expediency of public 
statement with respect to intention of 
H.M.G. to ask for necessary legislative 
powers, &c., and on restraining influence 
of warning as to rupture of diplomatic 
relations: agrees that measures already 
taken, further fortified by earliest possible 
fullest and most categorical statements in 
Parliament, constitute strongest pressure 
exercisable for moment: asks for early 
instructions. 


Enquires views regarding proposal, to 
which Public Prosecutor has agreed, to 
release Messrs. Thornton, Cushny and 
Gregory on bail: instructions to telegraph 
separately whether views expressed in 
No. 268 still held or whether agrees that 
present or any subsequent offer might be 
accepted. 

Refers to No. 268 and reports that visit to 
prisoners took place at 8 p.m. on March 23 
on same lines as previous visit: all prisoners 
definitely in better shape. 


Refers to No. 272 and reports that atmo- 
sphere was much freer than before and any 
translation of English remarks practically 
dispensed with: fewer officials present, but 
meeting presided over by M. Vyshinsky, 
Public Prosecutor, of whom some en- 
quiries were made about technical pro- 
cedure. 


Refers to No. 273 and reports M. Vyshin- 
sky’s replies to enquiries regarding bail, 
which confirm opinion expressed in No. 
268 that suggestion of bail is mere subter- 
fuge designed to mislead British public 
opinion: prisoners not yet charged al- 
though Mr. Gregory said he had shrewd 
idea of charge against himself from ques- 


tions put to him: M. Vyshinsky stated that. 


he hoped examination of case would be 
completed by March 24 or 25. 


Transmits translation of interview with 
M. Vyshinsky which will appear in ‘Izves- 
tiya’ of March 24 regarding trial of Metro- 
Vickers officials and Russian engineers: 
case to be tried in Supreme Court in open 
session, probably at beginning of April. 


Refers to No. 271 and transmits replies to 
questions asked therein. 

Note 4. Sir R. Vansittart telegraphed to 
Sir E. Ovey on March 24 that Metro- 
Vickers were telegraphing to Mr. Monk- 
house to offer bail for all employees still in 
prison on certain understanding. 
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277 


278 


279 


281 


284 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 104 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 105 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 106 


Sir R, VANSITTART 
Foreign Office 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 108 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 110 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 111 


To Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 34 


DATE 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


24 


24 


24 


24 


25 


25 


25 


25 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to Soviet Government’s announce- 
ment that they intend to hold trial and 
submits views regarding situation: con- 
siders that nothing except earliest possible 
unequivocal declaration of H.M.G.’s atti- 
tude and determination regarding embargo 
and/or logically following rupture of rela- 
tions can do any good: while general state- 


‘ment should be clear and unequivocal it 


need not be exactly defined, but what 
should be defined in clearest manner is 
what are conditions which alone would 
obviate such action. 


Refers to No. 271 and reports that question 
of bail has been discussed with Mr. Monk- 
house who feels that matter is now entirely 
in hands of H.M.G.: considers, and Mr. 
Monkhouse agrees, that if H.M.G. refuse 
bail Soviet Government may, for reasons 
given, liberate prisoners pending trial on 
condition of not leaving Moscow. 


Refers to No. 277 from which it will be seen 
that he (Sir E. Ovey) is not insisting in any 
way on consideration of possible advantage 
or disadvantage of visit to London: ex- 
plains role he would wish to avoid. 


Memorandum summarizing present posi- 
tion in regard to arrest of Metro-Vickers 
employees in Moscow: advocates that 
H.M.G. should now publicly state their 
intention to take action against Soviet 
imports into United Kingdom if and when 
action becomes necessary and that re- 
quired legislation should be introduced 
into Parliament: opposed to Sir E. Ovey 
returning home. 


Refers to No. 276, note 4, regarding bail 
and reports Mr. Monkhouse’s efforts to get 
in touch with Public Prosecutor. 


Refers to No. 277 and asks what, if any, 
publicity has been given to intentions of 
H.M.G.: explains reason for enquiry. 


Refers to No. 281 and reports that Mr. 
Monkhouse has received summons from 
Public Prosecutor’s office to appear at 
8.30 p.m. on March 25 for questioning as 
an accused in case: Mr. Monkhouse to 
make his communication regarding bail 
at same time. 


States that telegrams up to No. 281 under 
consideration but instructions cannot be 
sent before noon on March 27: cannot 
agree to Ambassador’s return to United 
Kingdom unless situation deteriorates 
materially: refers to No. 282 and states 
that it is impossible to make public an- 
nouncement except in House of Commons, 
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364 


364 


NO. AND NAME 


285 Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 162 


286 Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 117 


287 Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 114 


288 Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 116 


289 Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 115 


290 Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 119 


DATE 


Mar. 25 


Mar. 26 


Mar. 26 


Mar. 26 


Mar. 26 


Mar. 27 


MAIN SUBJECT 

which does not meet until March 27, but 
personal opinion may be expressed to 
M. Litvinov that necessary powers against 
Soviet trade will then be taken unless 
situation improves. 


Transmits copy of despatch from H.M. 
Consul-General at Leningrad dated March 
14 regarding action taken against Metro- 
Vickers Company in Leningrad. 

Refers to No. 288 and reports that Press 
Department of Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs are telling foreign press corre- 
spondents that interest in case is dying 
down and that all British public are now 
concerned to achieve is that prisoners 
should be well treated and that there 
should be fair trial: in circumstances no 
action by H.M.G. was to be expected. 


Refers to No. 283 and reports information 
regarding Mr. Monkhouse’s examination 
by Public Prosecutor on March 25 which 
was adjourned at midnight until 6 p.m. 
on March 26: question of bail for Com- 
pany’s staff now in prison discussed but 
M. Vyshinsky refused to accept telegram 
received from the Company: eventually 
he agreed to consider question of libera- 
tion, on same terms as Mr. Monkhouse had 
been liberated, of prisoners whose examina- 
tion had been completed. 


Submits reasons, as reported in previous 
telegrams, which confirm view that Soviet 
authorities are seeking most suitable ter- 
rain for surrender: is convinced that it is 
in H.M.G.’s power through . skilfully 
worded, yet unequivocal form of declara- 
tion, accompanied by exact definition of 
what alone will be satisfactory, to dictate 
to Soviet Government where and how final 
surrender should take place. 


Refers to No. 287 and reports information 
from Mr. Monkhouse that Prosecutor 
himself helped and encouraged him to 
amend his previous statement with result 
that revised statement will be in form 
which Mr. Monkhouse thinks no court 
could ever interpret as admission of guilt: 
in circumstances no communication being 
made to press except fact of visit and 
Prosecutor’s refusal to accept Company’s 
telegram. . 

Refers to No. 289 and reports information 
from Mr. Monkhouse regarding his exami- 
nation on March 26 when M. Vyshinsky 
was not present: appears that Mr. Thorn- 
ton has written lengthy statement covering 
work of Company in Russia and Mr. 
Monkhouse was shown statement by him 
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370 


NO. AND NAME 


291 Sir E. Ovey 


292 


293 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 120 


Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. rar 


To Sr E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 35 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 123 


To Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 38 


Sr E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 124 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 129 


Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 130 


DATE 


Mar. 27 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


27 


27 


27 


27 


28 


28 


28 


MAIN SUBJECT 
in which he admitted his guilt (unspecified) 
and stated that all confessions written by 
him during O.G.P.U.’s enquiry were cor- 
rect: Mr. Monkhouse’s examination ad- 
journed until 10 a.m. March 28. 


Refers to No. 290 and submits interpreta- 
tion of position disclosed therein. 


Refers to No. 291 and reports that Press 
Department continue to assure foreign 
journalists that evidence against accused 
when disclosed will convince most scep- 
tical: officials of Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs telling foreign colleagues that 
charge is against individuals and not 
against Company and suggesting that 
accused were acting under instructions of 
‘other organizations’ in England: foreign 
journalist told by official of Supreme 
Court that trial would open on April 10. 


Refers to No. 288 and states that Bill 
to prohibit Soviet imports into United 
Kingdom will be put before Cabinet on 
March 29: instructions to inform M. Lit- 
vinov that powers will be taken unless 
H.M.G. have been informed before that 
date that trial will not take place: an- 
nouncement to be made in Parliament on 
March 30. 


Reports message received from H.M. 
Consul-General, Leningrad, that two 
Russian employees of Metro-Vickers ar- 
rested some days ago and now apparently 
sent to Moscow. 


Refers to No. 287 and states that firm have 
suggested to Mr. Monkhouse that if, after 
examining all evidence, Procurator de- 
cided it was insufficient and prisoners were 
discharged, firm would be willing to 
pledge reasonable security in respect of 
them all and to discuss future relations and 
all circumstances arising out of case: asks 
whether sees any objections in principle. 


Refers to No. 295 and reports that he sees 
nothing but objection so evidently clear. 


Refers to No. 293 and reports interview 
with M. Litvinov who stated that trial 
would be held: communication then made 
to M. Litvinov who protested that he did 
not wish to hear it but instructions, with 
many interruptions, carried out. 


Continuation of No. 297: comments on 
interview and attitude of M. Litvinov. 
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374 


NO. AND NAME 
299 Sim E. Ovey 

Moscow 

Tel. No. 125 


300 Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 126 


301 Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 127 


302 Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 128 


303. «~Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 131 


304 Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 132 


305 Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 133 

306 Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 136 


307 Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 137 


Mar. 28 


Mar. 28 


Mar. 28 


Mar. 28 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


29 


29 


29 


. 29 


29 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 290 and reports that Mr. 
Nordwall was sent for by Public Prose- 
cutor on March 28, but was not expected 
to be kept long: Mrs. Nordwall, who is a 
Soviet citizen, was arrested and imprisoned 
for three days but is now free. 


Refers to No. 301 and reports that Mr. 
Monkhouse was sent for on March 28 by 
President of Electroimport who asked him 
to assist in preparation of statement, 
obviously for Public Prosecutor, i 
some turbine failures on which he was 
cross-examined in morning: M. Dolgov, 
recipient of loan of 250 roubles, was also 
present. 


Refers to No. 290 and reports information 
from Mr. Monkhouse regarding his 
examination by Public Prosecutor on 
March 28. 

Refers to No. 301 and reports that Mr. 
Monkhouse gathers from his examination 
that no charge is to be brought against 
Company as such: indications are that 
arrested employees will be charged with 
carrying out anti-Soviet activities on in- 
structions of some person: it would appear 
that this person is Mr. Richards: sugges- 
tion made to Mr. Monkhouse on several 
occasions that Mr. Richards was in British 
Secret Service. 


Refers to No. 296: advances reasons why 
it might now be advisable for Company to 
accept Soviet offer of bail in respect of 
Messrs. Thornton, Cushny and Gregory 
without making their former reservation 
which is now no longer necessary. 


Reports information from Mr. Monkhouse 
regarding O.G.P.U.’s efforts to induce 
Mr. Cushny to act as spy for them in 
connexion with purchase and supply of 
electrical plant for Soviet power station. 


Refers to No. 299 and reports examination 
of Mr. Nordwall by Public Prosecutor. 


Refers to Nos. 297 and 298 and transmits 
translation of Tass communiqué of March 
2g reporting Soviet version of interview 
between H.M. Ambassador and M. Lit- 
vinov when latter was informed of 
measures which H.M.G. had decided to 
take should trial be held. 


Refers to No. 306 and summarizes that part 
of conversation during which M. Litvinov 
made reference to Mexico: has told press 
correspondents who asked for account of 
what really happened that H.M.G. would 
know how to deal with incident. 
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311 


312 


313 


314 


315 


316 


317 


318 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 40 
Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 139 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 142 


Sir J. Smon 
Foreign Office 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 144 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 145 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 146 

Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 147 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 148 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 149 


Mr. STRANG 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 151 


DATE 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


29 


30 


30 


30 


3I 


31 


31 


31 


31 


3! 


31 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Instructions to return home immediately 
for consultation: Mr. Strang to act as 
Chargé d’A ffaires. 
Refers to No. 306 and transmits reflections 
on intentions of Soviet Government which 
had been drafted before publication of 
M. Litvinov’s communiqué. 


Refers to No. 308 and draws attention to 
delicate position of Mr. Strang should he 
be desired to communicate unpleasant 
instructions to M. Litvinov. 


Minute recording views on question of bail: 
matter entirely one for Metro-Vickers, but 
help should be given to them in arranging 
bail, provided H.M.G. involved in no 
bargain. 

Transmits substance of communiqué read 
to foreign press correspondents by official 
for Press Department of Commissariat of 
Foreign Affairs stating that trial of four 
Russians, Mr. Gregory, Mr. MacDonald 
and others would take place on April 9 or 
10 and that Prosecutor would be M. 
Vyshinsky. 

Refers to No. 312 and comments on 
Articles of Criminal Code under which 
prisoners will be tried: not yet clear 
whether any or all of other four Englishmen 
besides Mr. Gregory and Mr. MacDonald 
will be tried on charges mentioned or on 
any other charge at this or some subse- 
quent trial. 

Refers to No. 312 and reports additional 
information contained in communiqué 
which was published on March 31. 


Refers to No. 272 and reports that he has 
arranged to visit prisoners on evening of 
April 1. 

Refers to No. 314 and tabulates list of 
questions put to M. Rubinin in connexion 
with forthcoming trial: latter promised to 
make enquiries. 

Refers to No. 316: considers it desirable, 
and Mr. Monkhouse agrees, that English 
barrister should, if possible, be sent to 
watch case on behalf of H.M.G. or Com- 
pany: it would be indispensable that he 
should know Russian well enough to be 
able to follow proceedings himself. 

Refers to No. 312 and to fact that situation 
has changed since issue of communiqué 
definitely appointing trial for Mr. Gregory 
and Mr. MacDonald: dealing with new 
situation as one of fact, implied by contact 
with Commissariat for Foreign Affairs on 
March 31, cannot possibly be miscon- 
strued by Soviet authorities in view of firm 
measures upon which H.M.G. have decided. 
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381 


383 


383 


384 


385 


385 


386 


386 


387 


387 


319 


320 


321 


322 


323 


324 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 150 


Mr. CoLuieR 
Foreign Office 


Mr. Co.LiieR 
Foreign Office 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 158 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 153 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 159 


325 Mr. STRANG 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 155 


326 Mr. CoLliER 


Foreign Office 


DATE 
Mar. 31 


Mar. 31 


Mar. 31 


Apr. | 


Apr. | 


Apr. 1 


Apr. 1 


Apr. | 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 316: raises question of 
prisoners’ legal defence and asks for in- 
structions. 


Minute recording arrangement made with 
Mr. Cahan, First Secretary at Soviet 
Embassy, with a view to release of prisoners 
on parole. 


Refers to No. 320 and records information 
from Mr. Richards regarding his and 
Sir F. Pole’s visit to Soviet Ambassador: 
M. Maisky had asked whether, if all four 
British prisoners could not be released, 
they would give their parole for three of 
them only: this was agreed to though it 
was emphasized that all four should be 
included in arrangement. 


Transmits text of Sir E. Ovey’s telegram 
No. 6 Saving of March go now on its way 
by post which contains summary of Mr. 
Monkhouse’s views: he considers that 
framing of case against Company began 
shortly after and probably in consequence 
of termination of Temporary Commercial 
Agreement (see No. 165): Mr. Monkhouse 
puzzled by Mr. Thornton’s apparent volu- 
minous ‘confessions’ for which he submits 
several explanations. 


Message for Mr. Collier referring to No. 
293 and reporting that in view of state- 
ment in Russian press denying that H.M.G. 
had decided to refuse export credits to 
firms having contracts with U.S.S.R., it 
is not known whether proposed announce- 
ment was made in Parliament on March 
go or not. 


Reports that Mr. Monkhouse and Mr. 
Nordwall were summoned to Prosecutor’s 
office on April 1 where their indictments 
were shown and read over to them: sum- 
marizes charges against them: both wrote 
out denials of truth of charges although 
Mr. Monkhouse accepted responsibility 
for item 4 concerning bribes (see No. 290): 
they were told they were free to choose 
defending counsel and would continue to 
be at liberty for time being. 


Refers to No. 316 and reports replies of 
M. Rubinin to questions put to him re- 
garding forthcoming trial. 


Refers to Nos. 311 and 320 and records 
result of interviews mentioned therein re- 
garding question of parole for prisoners: 
summarizes views of Mr. Richards on 
present position of case: he fears that delay 
of H.M.G. in announcing decision to take 
powers to deal with Soviet trade will en- 
courage Soviet Government. 
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391 
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393 


394 


327 


328 


329 


331 


332 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 160 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 162 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 163 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 157 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 161 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 164 


To Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 42 


Sm E. Ovey 
Foreign Office 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 167 


DATE 
Apr. 2 


Apr. 2 


Apr. 2 


Apr. 2 


Apr. 2 


Apr. 2 


Apr. 2 


Apr. 2 


Apr. 3 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 303 and reports reply given 
to Mr. Monkhouse at Prosecutor’s office 
when he raised question of possibility of 
‘changing the preventive measures in re- 
spect of four accused still in prison’. 


Refers to No. 331 and reports on condition 
of each prisoner who was visited on April 1. 


Refers to No. 314 and reports that from 
conversation with Prosecutor on April 1 
it appears that meaning of communiqué 
is that Public Prosecutor has now con- 
vinced himself that there is sufficient evi- 
dence for case as a whole to be sent by 
him to Supreme Court: foreshadows de- 
velopments. 


Reports explanation of Metro-Vickers 
arrests current in foreign journalist circles 
in Moscow who claim to have had indica- 
tions from competent Soviet quarters: 
appears that O.G.P.U.’s real quarry is Mr. 
MacDonald who they are certain is spy 
in employ of British Intelligence Service, 
but for certain reasons (detailed) it was 
thought more politic not to arrest him 
alone upon direct charge of espionage but 
to include him among others as being im- 
plicated in widespread sabotage plot: 
summarizes Mr. Monkhouse’s comments. 


Reports visit to prisoners which took place 
under usual conditions: prisoners getting 
adequate sleep, food and exercise. 


Refers to No. 329 and reports that de- 
velopments of April 1 show (1) that all 
arrested Englishmen are to be charged, 
and (2) that although charge against each 
of them is to be submitted by Prosecutor 
to Court, it is still possible for Court to 
decide not to bring some or all of them to 
trial: discusses situation and possible out- 
come of case. 


Message from Mr. Richards asking that 
Mr. Monkhouse be advised. that he is 
authorized to accept bail for three only or 
all English prisoners at his discretion and 
after consultation with Embassy: he may 
offer bail for Russian staff but condition 
that they must also be released waived. 


Memorandum expressing views and sug- 
gesting action which should be taken re- 
garding Metro-Vickers arrests. 


Reports information that it is thought in 
O.G.P.U. circles: (1) that Soviet autho- 
rities are puzzled by H.M.G.’s attitude 
which looks to them like bluff, although 
they realize they may be mistaken, and (2) 
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398 


398 


400 


402 


NO. AND NAME 


336 Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 170 


337 To Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 43 


338 Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 175 


339 Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 174 


340 To Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 44 


341 To Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 46 


342 Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 184 


DATE 


Apr. 3 


Apr. 3 


Apr. 4 


Apr. 4 


Apr. 4 


Apr. 4 


Apr. 5 


MAIN SUBJECT 
that Soviet authorities would in no event 
allow matter to come to breach of diplo- 
matic relations. 

Refers to No. 333 and reports that Mr. 
Monkhouse has sent in written application 
for release of four English prisoners on 


bail: his proposal to submit written appli-— 


cation on behalf of bail for Russian staff 
was discouraged. 

Message from Mr. Collier stating that 
Prime Minister made statement in House 
of Commons on April 3 that Bill would be 
presented on April 4 to take powers to deal 
with importation of Russian goods into 
United Kingdom and would be passed 
through all stages on April 5 with view to 
its passage into law at earliest possible 
moment. 


Refers to No. 339 and reports information 
from Mr. Monkhouse that Prosecutor was 
most helpful, using his authority to ensure 
that there should be no unnecessary delay 
in release of prisoners: trial not to open 
before April 10: states that he (Mr. Strang) 
intends asking for early visit to Mr. Mac- 
Donald. 


Reports information from Mr. Monkhouse 
that Prosecutor has agreed to release 
Messrs. Thornton, Cushny and Gregory 
(but not Mr. MacDonald) on bail and that 
they will probably be out of prison on 
afternoon of April 4. 


Refers to No. 316 and approves questions 
asked therein: instructions regarding re- 
quest to be made to Soviet authorities 
concerning indictments: enquiry should 
also be made whether Soviet procedure 
allows of accused being examined and 
cross-examined on their statements and 
‘confessions’: important that stenographers 
should be permitted to attend trial on 
Company’s behalf and take verbatim re- 


port of proceedings. 


Enquires whether there appears to be any 
prospect of Soviet Government expelling 
six Englishmen instead of putting them on 
trial and suggests that Mr. Cholerton 
might make suggestion tentatively to Press 
Department of Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs as coming from himself. 


Reports that Mr. Monkhouse and Mr. 
Thornton were asked on April 4 whether 
they wished to nominate defending 
counsel and both replied that they did: 
Mr. Monkhouse proposes to arrange for 
appointment of counsel for himself and 
others. 
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495 





351 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 180 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 183 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 182 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 181 


Mr. STRANG 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 185 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 187 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 188 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 189 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 194 


DATE 
Apr. 5 


Apr. 5 


Apr. 5 


Apr. 5 


Apr. 5 


Apr. 5 


Apr. 5 


Apr. 5 


Apr. 6 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Transmits particulars of charges against 
Messrs. Thornton, Cushny and Gregory as 
shown to them before their release on bail. 


Refers to No. 346 and summarizes state- 
ments made at Embassy by Messrs. Gre- 
gory and Cushny: neither appears to have 
made any admissions under interrogation. 


Refers to No. 346 and reports informa- 
tion from Mr. Thornton regarding what 
occurred when he was confronted with 
Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Thornton astounded 
at Mr. MacDonald’s statements. 


Refers to No. 343 and rts conversation 
with Mr. Thornton and Mr. Monkhouse 
on morning of April 4 when former gave 
account of his experiences under cross- 
examination. 


Refers to No. 340 and reports that both 
Mr. Monkhouse and Mr. Thornton re- 
quest that their objection to hne of action 
proposed in second paragraph of telegram 
under reference be communicated to Secre- 
tary of State: summarizes their views, with 
which he (Mr. Strang) agrees, and pro- 
poses for moment to act on telegram only 
in measure in which it does not conflict 
with wishes of accused: suggests that if 
accurate verbatim report is desired steno- 
graphers should be sent from England or 
from Warsaw or Riga. 


Refers to No. 341: considers that there is 
little chance of any of Englishmen being 
expelled without trial but Mr. Cholerton 
will act as suggested: possibility, however, 
that indictments of Mr. Gregory and per- 
haps of Mr. Cushny and Mr. Nordwall 
may be rejected as more likely to em- 
barrass prosecution than assist it: submits 
Mr. Duranty’s forecast of events. 


Refers to Nos. 340 and 347 and reports 
response of Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs to Mr. Walton’s enquiries regard- 
ing procedure to be adopted during forth- 
coming trial. 


Refers to No. 346 and points out that 
‘evidence’ against accused from terrorized 
Russian witnesses will be so overwhelming 
that, were no political and international 
considerations involved, they could have 
little chance of acquittal: this, together 
with general consensus of opinion that 
they will be treated leniently, shows un- 
reality and artificiality of whole proceed- 
ings. 

Refers to No. 342 and reports arrange- 


ments made by Presidium of Collegium 
of Defenders for defence of accused. 
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410 


412 


412 


352 To Mr. STRANG 


NO. AND NAME 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 52 


353. Mr. STRANG 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 195 


354 Mr. STRANG 


361 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 197 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 198 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 199 


To Mr. STRANG 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 53 


To Mr. STRANG 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 54 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 205 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 209 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 208 


DATE 


Apr. 6 


Apr. 6 


Apr. 6 


Apr. 6 


Apr. 6 


Apr. 6 


Apr. 7 


Apr. 7 


Apr. 7 


Apr. 7 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 347: agrees with views and 
approves action proposed therein: question 
of stenographers under consideration. 


Refers to No. 351: learns that there is 
likely to be considerable difficulty in en- 
gaging any good counsel for defence and 
from tactical point of view it is thought 
better that accused should conduct their 
own defence. 


Reports that Mr. Monkhouse and Mr. 
Nordwall have been informed that pre- 
liminary investigation by Public Prose- 
cutor has been completed and that their 
complete charge and a statement of evi- 
dence against all accused would be shown 
to them before Court proceedings began: 
they were required to sign protocol that 
this information had been given to them 
officially and that they would ees 
their own legal defence. 


Refers to Nos. 351 and 354 and transmits 
list of questions put to M. Rubinin in 
connexion with position of Mr. Mac- 
Donald and completion of preliminary 
investigation. 

Refers to No. 355 and reports information 
from M. Rubinin in reply to questions 
asked concerning Mr. MacDonald. 


Enquires whether it is fact that every 
witness in Metro-Vickers case is a prisoner 
or has given evidence in prison. 


Expresses view that Mr. Strang’s presence 
throughout trial with good assistant exer- 
cising right to make a good note is far 
preferable to shorthand report: shares views 
expressed in No. 353 that it would be 
better for accused to defend themselves and 
trusts that they will not acquiesce in state- 
ments alleged to be signed by them if 
circumstances of pressure made admission 
extorted and unfair. 


Refers to No. 356 and reports that Prose- 
cutor now intimates that it will be im- 
possible for him to spare time for visit to 
Mr. MacDonald (at which he is always 
present) until April 8: in view of fact that 
trial will not now open before April 12 has 
acquiesced. 


Refers to No. 354 and submits names of 
counsel for defence chosen by accused. 


Refers to Nos. 346 and 350 and reports 
details of incidents reported by Mr. Thorn- 
ton which occurred during his examina- 
tion by O.G.P.U. and which illustrate 
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415 


415 


416 


416 


416 


417 


367 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 210 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 211 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 212 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 213 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 218 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 217 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 215 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 216 


DATE 


Apr. 7 


Apr. 7 


Apr. 8 


Apr. 8 


Apr. 8 


Apr. 8 


Apr. 8 


Apr. 8 


MAIN SUBJECT 

means of pressure exercised to obtain con- 
fessions: none of accused can understand 
why Mr. MacDonald has confessed to acts 
which they cannot believe he has com- 
mitted. 

Refers to No. 360 and reports that accused 
have been greatly cheered by meeting with 
their counsel, who are optimistic as to 
results: all counsel, however, refused to 
defend Mr. MacDonald, but thought M. 
Smirnov, late principal of Collegium of 
Defenders, would be prepared to defend 
him. 


Reports information from Italian Am- 
bassador regarding his conversation with 
M. Litvinov after latter’s final interview 
with Sir E. Ovey. 

Refers to No. 357 and explains why it is 
not possible to give precise answer to 
question: submits details of Soviet practice 
in cases of this kind. 

Refers to No. 358 and reports that only 
reason for exploring question of shorthand 
report was that Company seemed to attach 
importance to it: proposes to abandon idea 
if Mr. Turner, the Company’s legal ad- 
viser, agrees: explains arrangements being 
made to take notes of proceedings and 
submits reason for decision to employ 
Russian counsel, though defence will rest 
mainly on accused themselves. 


Refers to No. 367 and reports that Mr. 
Thornton’s counsel thinks trial may last 
about a week: Mr. Monkhouse convinced 
that it was right to appoint counsel if only 
as advisers on legal procedure: M. Smirnov 
has had talk with Mr. Monkhouse and will 
apply on April 9 to see Mr. MacDonald. 


Reports that five accused will be handed 
copies of indictment at Prosecutor’s Office 
on April 9: Mr. Monkhouse understands 
that 17 or 18 persons in all will be accused: 
trial will open on April 12: five accused 
gather that they are likely to continue to 
be at liberty during trial. 

Refers to No. 348 and reports that Mr. 
Cholerton took suitable occasion to tell 
member of Foreign Press Department that 
Soviet Government would be well advised 
to expel accused before it was too late: he 
himself thinks there is no chance of it. 


Reports that Public Prosecutor has refused 
to grant bail for Mr. MacDonald. 
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419 


421 


CHAPTER V 


The trial of the Metropolitan-Vickers employees: imposition by 
His Majesty’s Government of an embargo on Russian imports into 
Great Britain 


(April 9-19, 1933) 


Tels. Nos. 229 and 230 


NO. AND NAME DATE MAIN SUBJECT PAGE 
370 Mr. STRANG Apr.g Refers to No. 359 and describes visit made 423 

Moscow to Mr. MacDonald in presence of Deputy 

Tel. No. 219 Prosecutor and others: despite previous 
assurance, substance of case was not 
allowed to be mentioned and question of 
counsel was only topic permitted: Mr. 
MacDonald agreed to appoint M. Smirnov 
as counsel: visit made painful impression: 
considers that H.M.G. should exercise 
utmost pressure on Soviet Government 
whatever result of trial may be until some 
reparation is forthcoming for subjection of 
British subjects to such mental and nervous 
strain. 

To Mr. STRANG Apr.g States that House of Lords is to discuss 424 

Moscow Metro-Vickers case on April 11 and that it 

Tel. No. 61 is proposed to publish White Paper con- 
taining copies of certain documents, of 
which list will be sent: states reason for 
publication and considers it preferable to 
publish White Paper before trial begins 
bringing out fact that undue influence has 
been exercised to obtain evidence: asks 
whether concurs in course proposed. 

372 Mr. STRANG Apr.9 Reports that in view of obligation placed 425 

Moscow on accused not to disclose terms of indict- 

Tel. No. 226 ment, he has refused to make any statement 
regarding contents to press correspon- 
dents: considers it might react adversely 
on accused if contents of indictment 
issued to press in London before press in 
Moscow had been officially informed. 

Mr. STRANG Apr.g  Transmits translation of charges against 425 

Moscow English engineers as stated in indictment. 

Tel. No. 227 

Mr. STRANG Apr.g _ Refers to No. 373 and transmits translation 427 

Moscow of charges against Russian employees of 

Tel. No. 228 Company. 

375 Mr. STRANG Apr. 10 Refers to No. 371 and reports that he has 428 

Moscow carefully examined telegrams suggested for 

Tel. No. 231 publication in White Paper: agrees to 
publication with certain exceptions: draws 
attention to fact that publication of new 
White Paper even without specified ex- 
ceptions may cause him some embarrass- 
ment. 

Mr. STRANG Apr. 10 Transmits details of indictment. 429 
Moscow 
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384 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 235 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 240 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 238 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 239 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 243 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 242 


To Mr. STRANG 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 66 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
No. 192 


DATE 
Apr. 10 


Apr. 10 


Apr. 11 


Apr. 11 


Apr. 11 


Apr. 11 


Apr. I 


Apr. 11 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 370 and reports conversation 
with M. Rubinin regarding attitude of 
Public Prosecutor at visit to Mr. Mac- 
Donald which was contrary to what he had 
been led to expect by M. Rubinin. 


Discusses indictment which has clearly 
been framed round Metro-Vickers en- 
gineers in order to dissociate their case 
from general case and to deal with it 
separately: proceedings will open at 12 
noon on April 12 with reading of indict- 
ment. 


Reports information from Mr. Monkhouse 
who has read whole of documentary 
material in case: arrests appear to have 
been made on evidence of M. Oleinik, 
Russian erector, who has had 25 years’ 
employment with Company: Mr. Mac- 
Donald has in deposition confessed his 
guilt and put blame upon Mr. Thornton. 


Reports information from Mr. Thornton 
regarding his consultation with counsel: 
latter does not think Mr. Thornton has 
much to fear on charge of sabotage: on 
charge of espionage, Mr. Thornton is much 
less happy as he has already made confes- 
sion in this connexion: submits Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s explanation for his ‘confession’, which 
it will be impossible for him to repudiate 
through his counsel in court: summarizes 
course which it was suggested to Mr. 
Thornton he should take. 


Message for Mr. Collier referring to No. 
382 and suggesting advisability of inten- 
tentional leakage regarding Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s confession. 


Considers now that full extent of Mr. 
MacDonald’s so-called confession is known 
he will be central figure of trial: discusses 
prosecution’s task which is (1) to retain 
his confession unretracted, and (2) to con- 
tinue to persuade world opinion that it has 
some substance. 


Refers to No. 380 and agrees with obser- 
vations made to Mr. Thornton: considers 
that it is Mr. Thornton’s own bearing and 
courage in repudiating what he has been 
forced to sign which is his real protection. 


Transmits memorandum by Mr. Vyvyan, 
Third Secretary at Embassy, on means 
and ends of Soviet criminal justice, written 
with special reference to arrest, examina- 
tion and forthcoming trial of six Metro- 
Vickers engineers. 
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391 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 244 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 247 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 249 


To Mr. STRANG 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 71 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 250 


To Mr. STRANG 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 70 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 253 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 256 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 255 


To Mr. STRANG 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 73 


DATE 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


12 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 380 and reports further con- 
versation with Mr. Thornton whose state 
of mind is causing uneasiness: he appears, 
however, to have been convinced that it 
would be disastrous from every point of 
view for him to plead guilty to any of 
charges. 

Refers to No. 383 and reports that Mr. 
Thornton whose nerves are still very shaky 
has decided to plead ‘not guilty’ on all 
counts, but has not yet told his counsel so. 


Reports that session of trial on April 12 
was occupied with reading of indictment, 
after which accused were called upon to 
plead to charges: all Russians and Mr. 
MacDonald pleaded ‘guilty’, remaining 
five Englishmen pleaded ‘not guilty’: 
Ziatoust case to be taken first in which 
Mr. MacDonald is chief figure: Mr. 
Thornton is also heavily involved. 


Requests confirm use of certain phrase by 
Mr. Cummings of ‘News Chronicle’ in 
message to his paper on April 11 concern- 
ing trial. 

Transmits record of proceedings of trial 
which opened on April 12. 


States that Soviet Ambassador has, through 
an intermediary, expressed desire to do 
something to relieve tension and appears 
to wish to recommend to M. Litvinov that 
he should ask Mr. Strang to call upon him 
and discuss what solution of whole Metro- 
Vickers affairs would ultimately be accept- 
able to H.M.G.: asks for views regarding 


proposal. 

Transmits account of evening session on 
April 12 of trial, which was devoted by 
prosecution to calling evidence in support 
of charges of espionage, wrecking and 
bribery at Zlatoust: Mr. MacDonald and 
Mr. Thornton both concerned in charges. 


Refers to No. 390 and agrees to conversa- 
tion with M. Litvinov if latter takes initia- 
tive: suggests minimum terms and draws 
attention to advantages which would 
follow their acceptance. 


Refers to No. 391 and reports that main 
impression from proceedings of April 12 
was overwhelming power of prosecution. to 
conduct case in whatever way it liked: 
comments upon bearing of Mr. Thornton 
and Mr. MacDonald in court. 


Transmits text of statement made in House 
of Commons by Secretary of State that 
none of six British Metro-Vickers en- 
gineers now being tried in Moscow nor 
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449 


450 


451 


453 


454 


455 


395 


396 


397 


401 


402 


403 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 257 


Sm R. VANSITTART 
Foreign Office 


To Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tels. Nos. 75 and 76 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 261 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 262 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 265 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 266 


To Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 77 


To Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 78 


DATE 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


13 


13 


14 


14 


14 


15 


15 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Company itself has ever had any con- 
nexion with any branch of British Intelli- 
gence Service. 


Draws attention to incidents in connexion 
with examination on April 13 of Mr. Mac- 
Donald who repudiated his plea of ‘guilty’ 
of April 12 only to revert to it once more 
after Court had been adjourned: com- 
ments on methods used to induce Mr. 
MacDonald to return to his ‘confessions’. 


Memorandum recording views on course 
to be followed by H.M.G. after trial of 
Metro-Vickers engineers has come to an 
end. 


Records interview with Soviet Ambassador, 
Mr. Runciman being present: M. Maisky 
urged that only way of restoring Anglo- 
Russian relations was by friendly adjust- 
ment, and was informed that trade 
negotiations would be resumed if British 
accused acquitted: he made no other sug- 
gestion of compromise but repeated that 
pronouncement of sentence at end of trial 
would not necessarily be end of legal pro- 
cedure. 

Summarizes proceedings at evening session 
of trial on April 13 during examination 
of Mr. Thornton and certain Russian 
witnesses: Mme Kutuzova confirmed all 
her depositions: Mr. Monkhouse gave ex- 
planation regarding Dolgov transaction. 


Refers to No. 393 and comments on 
foundation of case for prosecution: whole 
case against Englishmen rests on state- 
ments made to O.G.P.U. by persons held 
in prison: convinced that there is no truth 
in whole fantastic structure except admis- 
sion of minor indiscretions actually made 
by English accused in open court. 


Summarizes hostile article in ‘Pravda’ of 
April 14 completely prejudging issue of 
trial. 


Refers to No. 397: considers that Mr. 
Thornton, Mr. MacDonald and possibly 
even Mr. Monkhouse will be convicted 
though others may be acquitted: depre- 
cates most strongly non-imposition of 
embargo, &c., in such circumstances and 
explains his reasons. 


Refers to No. 395 and asks for more de- 
tails regarding Mr. MacDonald’s repudia- 
tion of his plea of ‘guilty’ and subsequent 
recantation. 


Refers to No. 397: instructions 
attitude to adopt should M. Litvinov pro- 
pose interview. 
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457 


458 


460 


462 


464 


465 


466 


410 


411 


412 


413 


414 


415 


NO. AND NAME DATE 


Mr. STRANG Apr. 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 269 


Mr. STRANG Apr. 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 270 


Mr. STRANG Apr. 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 271 


Mr. STRANG Apr. 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 278 


Mr. STRANG Apr. 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 275 


Sm L. OvrPuHanr — Apr. 


Foreign Office 


Mr. STRANG Apr. 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 279 


Mr. STRANG Apr. 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 281 


Mr. STRANG Apr. 


Moscow 
Tels. Nos. 282 and 283 


Mr. STRANG Apr. 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 286 


Mr. STRANG . Apr. 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 289 


Mr. STRANG Apr. 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 290 


15 


16 


16 


16 


17 


17 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Reports that Mr. Thornton did not make 
good impression even on friendly foreigners 
at proceedings on April 13 and English- 
men as a whole have not, in foreign eyes, 
shown enough fighting spirit: Mr. Nord- 
wall and Mr. Gregory, however, stood 
their ground on April 14 and Mr. Monk- 
house is expected to take offensive, if op- 
portunity offers, on April 15. 


Comments on M. Dolgov’s evidence in re- 
gard to alleged bribe: transaction is most 
awkward fact that Mr. Monkhouse and 
Mr. Thornton have admitted: comments 
on M. Sukhoruchkin’s evidence. 


Refers to No. 405 and summarizes pro- 
ceedings at evening session of April 14: 
evidence of Mr. Nordwall and Mr. Greg- 
ory taken. 


Refers to No. 408 and records examination 
of Mr. MacDonald from notes taken by 
Embassy staff. 


Refers to No. 402 and replies to enquiry 
regarding Mr. MacDonald’s retraction of 
plea of ‘guilty’, adjournment of court and 
subsequent recantation of Mr. MacDonald. 


Memorandum recording account of Mr. 
Richards’ work since 1914. 


Reports that hearing of evidence was con- 
cluded evening of April 15 except for 
cross-examination of expert commission 
by Mr. Monkhouse and Mr. Thornton: 
verdict may be expected on April 17 or 18. 
Describes proceedings on April 16 which 
left bad impression on observers: both 
Mr. Monkhouse and Mr. Thornton re- 
sponsible: comments on their attitude and 
effect on outside world: Messrs. Cushny, 
Nordwall and Gregory made a good show- 
ing. 

Reports supplementary information not 
mentioned in broadcast summary of trial 
proceedings of April 15. 

Reports that there are indications that 
prosecution may now drop their charge 
against Mr. Gregory and possibly against 
Mr. Cushny also. 

Summarizes opening of M. Vyshinsky’s 


final speech for prosecution on evening of 
April 16. 


Considers sentence will probably be de- 
livered late in evening of April 17 or on 
April 18 and that judgement not likely to 
be satisfactory to H.M.G.: suggests that 
they should be ready to impose embargo 
immediately on receipt of news of sentence. 
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475 


475 


476 


479 


479 


416 


417 


418 


419 


420 


421 


422 


423 


425 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 291 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 297 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 298 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 300 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 302 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 303 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 307 


To Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 84 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 306 


To Mr. STRANG 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 85 


DATE 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


17 


17 


18 


18 


18 


19 


19 


19 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Refers to No. 415 and explains why in 
course of trial Mr. Thornton has become 
central figure instead of Mr. MacDonald: 
Mr. Thornton likely to receive most severe 
sentence: discusses probable sentences on 
Mr. Monkhouse and Mr. MacDonald. 


Refers to No. 415 and reports that Prose- 
cutor at end of his speech on April 17 
mentioned British accused in order which 
is presumably order of severity of sentences 
he will recommend, i.e. Messrs. Thornton, 
MacDonald, Monkhouse, Nordwall and 
Cushny: quotes extract from speech in 
which he said sentence of death should be 
penalty but that Soviet court was a 
merciful one. 


Reports proceedings at evening session on 
April 17 which was taken up by defence 
speeches for Russian accused and also by 
M. Smirnov’s speech for defence of Mr. 
MacDonald in which it was suggested that 
M. Gusev was responsible for Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s whole attitude to Soviet Union. 


Comments on Prosecutor’s speech: consi- 
ders it had considerable forensic merits 
but as an argued case was contemptible. 


Refers to No. 380, note 3, regarding Mr. 
Thornton’s deposition and reports that he 
is at a loss to understand how Mr. Thorn- 
ton came to sign it: considers document 
was probably built up piece by piece as 
result of relentless interrogation on succes- 
sive points and was eventually signed by 
him as result of threats. 


Reports that court retired at 3.30 on 
afternoon of April 18 to consider verdict, 
which is not to be expected before mid- 
night. 

Reports sentences passed on five English- 
men and eleven Russians: Mr. Gregory 
acquitted. 


Expresses thanks of H.M.G. to Mr. Strang 
and his staff for devotion and skill with 
which they have helped six British subjects. 


Refers to No. 421 and comments on atti- 
tude of defending counsel on morning of 
April 18, when for first time since trial 
began, they occupied attention of court: 
hitherto they have cleared up points of de- 
tail rather than met general case of prose- 
cution: draws attention to signs which 
denote that prosecution do not intend to 
press case too heavily. 


Instructions to tell Mr. Thornton and 
Mr. MacDonald that H.M.G. will not 
relax their efforts to secure their release. 
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487 


NO. AND NAME DATE MAIN SUBJECT PAGE 


426 To Sir R. Vansirrart Apr.19 Transmits message for Prime Minister in. 489 
S.S. ‘Berengaria’ forming him that proclamation for em- 
Tel. No. 1 bargo was authorized on morning of April 
19 but does not come into operation for a 
week: mentions list of prohibited articles 
and states that Cabinet is advised that a 
comprehensive list is much more likely to 
bring immediate trade pressure on Soviet. 


427 Mr. STRANG Apr. 19 Reports that appeal is being lodged by 489 
Moscow Mr. Thornton’s counsel for clemency on 
Tel. No. 310 his behalf and probably also on behalf of 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Thornton in his 
appeal will not admit himself guilty but 
will express regret if he has unwittingly 


offended against Soviet law. 
428 Mr. STRANG Apr. 19 Refers to No. 427 and reports that a press 490 
Moscow correspondent was told by Press Depart- 
Tel. No. 311 ment of Commissariat for Foreign Affairs 


that although Mr. Thornton and Mr. Mac- 
Donald may not appeal against conviction 
theyh ave right to appeal for clemency, 


which will probably be granted. 
429 Mr. STRANG Apr. 19 Reports communication received from 490 
Moscow Mr. Monkhouse regarding Mr. Thornton’s 
Tel. No. 312 diaries which he wishes to be handed over 
to Foreign Office. 
430 To Mr. StrRanc Apr. 19 Records that Soviet Ambassador has been 490 
Moscow informed that proclamation has _ been 
No. 242 made imposing embargo on wide list of 


Russian imports as from April 26: M. 
Maisky also informed that proclamation 
was made for purpose of securing liberty 
of Messrs. Thornton and MacDonald. 


CHAPTER VI 


The question of the release of Mr. Thornton and Mr. MacDonald: 

Soviet counter-measures against British exports to the U.S.S.R.: 

agreement with Soviet Government on the simultaneous release of 

the two prisoners and the withdrawal of the British embargo and the 
Soviet counter-measures 


(April 20—July 3, 1933) 


NO. AND NAME DATE MAIN SUBJECT PAGE 
431 Mr. STRANG Apr. 20 Refers to Nos. 422 and 425 and reportsthat 492 

Moscow he has not yet seen Mr. Thornton and Mr. 

Tel. No. 315 MacDonald but expects answer to request 


on April 20: application for interview 
with Mr. MacDonald just before trial was 
ignored. 


lix 


NO. AND NAME DATE 


432 Mr. STRANG Apr. 20 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 316 


433 Mr. STRANG Apr. 20 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 320 


434 Mr. STRANG Apr. 20 
Moscow 
Tels. Nos. 322 and 323 


435 Mr. STRANG Apr. 20 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 324 


436 Mr. STRANG Apr. 21 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 325 


437 To Sir R. Linpsay Apr. 21 
Washington 
Tel. No. 187 


438 Mr. STRANG Apr. 22 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 327 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 407 and to report in ‘Daily 
Telegraph’ of April 15 that Mr. Mac- 
Donald after his plea of ‘not guilty’ added 
‘there is no hope that I shall plead guilty 
again tomorrow’: addition not heard by 
any member of Embassy staff but accord- 
ing to Mr. Cholerton it was heard by him- 
self and people around him and passed by 
censor after consulting official shorthand 
report. 


Refers to No. 428: understands that press 
correspondents were not allowed to tele- 
graph information contained therein re- 
garding right of prisoners to appeal for 
clemency, except in an extremely attenu- 
ated form, and that official responsible for 
statement has been reprimanded. 


Refers to No. 427 and transmits translation 
of draft for appeal to Central Executive 
Committee prepared by Mr. Thornton’s 
counsel andsubmitted by him to Mr. Thorn- 
ton on April 20. 


Draws attention to fact illustrated by 
Metro-Vickers trial that any foreigner 
working in Russia whose business brings 
him in contact with enterprises of national 
importance runs risk of arrest, trial and 
sentence for espionage, &c., if he estab- 
lishes other than barest professional rela- 
tions with Russians: almost every member 
of Metro-Vickers staff now in Russia com- 
promised by Mr. Thornton’s statement 
(see No. 380): suggests possibility that 
Soviet Government have now decided to 
end period of collaboration with foreign 
specialists. 

Points out that Soviet Government in 
fixing sentences on English engineers and 
Russians have failed to satisfy H.M.G. and 
have disappointed their own partisans by 
leniency displayed: general opinion 
appears to be that Mr. Thornton and Mr. 
MacDonald will soon be out of country: 
summarizes information received regard- 
ing opinion at Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs concerning embargo. 


Requests appreciation of reactions on 
American opinion from Anglo-Soviet dis- 
pute, with special reference to effect on 
question of American recognition of 
U.S.S.R. and loan or credits. 


Transmits translation of statement in press 
of April 22 announcing measures taken 
in regard to trade with United Kingdom: 
transmits also statement to effect that, 
owing to termination of Anglo-Soviet 
Commercial Agreement, instructions have 
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493 


493 


495 


496 


497 


497 


441 


447 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 328 


Mr. STRANG 
Tel. No. 329 


To Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 92 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 331 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 332 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 333 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 334 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 338 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 337 


DATE 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


‘Apr. 


22 


22 


22 


22 


22 


22 


22 


23 


23 


MAIN SUBJECT 
been given to all port officials to exact from 
ships sailing under British flag tonnage 
dues at maximum rates. 


Refers to No. 432 and reports that Mr. 
Cholerton has asked that if any public 
reference is made to Mr. MacDonald’s 
reported additional remark, he should not 
be quoted personally as an authority for 
it as he feels it would damage his position 
with Press Department. 


Refers to No. 438 and transmits informa- 
tion from Soviet official statistics compar- 
ing Anglo-Soviet trade for the first two 
months of 1932 and 1933. 


Instructions to approach M. Litvinov and 
ask to see prisoners without delay: as trial 
finished and embargo proclaimed there 
seems to be less objection to discussion 
with M. Litvinov regarding possible settle- 
ment: once the two British subjects reach 
British soil alive and well, way may be open 
for renewal of trade negotiations. 


Refers to No. 438 and reports that measure 
stated. therein to have been taken is 
normal counter-measure taken by Soviet 
Government against States which impose 
restrictions on exports from Soviet Union: 
discusses possible future developments. 


Refers to No. 434 and reports that Mr. 
Thornton’s appeal was handed to Central 
Executive Committee on April 21: amend- 
ment made in final version. 


Refers to No. 443 and transmits text of 
amendment referred to therein. 


Reports that Mr. MacDonald’s counsel 
will probably see him on April 23: if not, 
Mr. Thornton’s counsel will arrange to 
see Mr. MacDonald himself. 


Reports information from colleague from 
which it would appear that action of 
Soviet authorities in holding trial is not 
understood in certain Soviet circles and 
that strength of H.M.G.’s reaction has 
surprised authorities. 


Refers to No. 441 and reports reasons why 
it was thought better to seek interview 


~with M. Rubinin than M. Litvinov: sum- 


marizes conversation with former to whom 
it was suggested that once prisoners 
reached England alive and well embargo 
might be withdrawn, subject of course to 
withdrawal of Soviet counter-measures: 
M. Rubinin who was friendly but reserved 
said he could offer no comment as matter 
was entirely out of his hands. 
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500 


501 


502 


502 


593 


593 


451 


452 


453 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 342 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 343 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 345 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 


To Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 98 


Sir R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 254 


To Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 96 


DATE 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


24 


24 


24 


24 


25 


25 


25 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports visit to Mr. Thornton and Mr. 
MacDonald at Sokolniki Correctional 
Labour prison on outskirts of Moscow: 
both prisoners seemed better in health and 
mind than at any time since arrest, 
especially Mr. Thornton: prisoners not at 
present working but intention is apparently 
to employ them in their own professions 
in connexion with electrical machinery or 
as instructors. 


Refers to No. 448 and reports that he was 
able to convey message contained in No. 
425 to prisoners and also news of embargo: 
prisoners obviously enjoying preferential 
treatment: in visit later of Messrs. Burke 
and Buckell of Metro-Vickers, Mr. Mac- 
Donald managed to tell Mr. Burke that 
‘whole thing was a frame-up, but that 


_ there was nothing else he could have done’. 


Refers to No. 447 and reports reasons for 
not making remark to M. Rubinin more 
definite or more official: suggests that 
statement might be made in House of 
Commons repeating purpose of embargo 
and stating precisely on what terms 
H.M.G. would be prepared to raise it. 


Letter to Mr. Collier discussing possible 
Soviet action regarding Mr. MacDonald 
and commenting on opinion of foreigners 
in Moscow regarding trial. 


Records reply given in House of Commons 
on April 25 to question regarding Metro- 
Vickers engineers: Sir J. Simon stated that 
after having seen four men who had ar- 
rived in England he was convinced that 
accusations against them were ill-founded 
and that action of H.M.G. in relation to 
whole matter was entirely justified. 


Transmits message from Sir R. Vansittart, 
with which he agrees, regarding possibility 
of recognition of Soviet Government by 
U.S. Government: considers State Depart- 
ment were always opposed to recognition 
and trial of Metro-Vickers engineers has 
greatly strengthened their view: little now 
heard of demand for recognition. 


Refers to entry in Mr. Thornton’s diary 
regarding money paid to M. Dolgov and 
suggests that this, combined with fact that 
there are no entries regarding alleged pay- 
ments which were part of accusation 
against Mr. Thornton, presents additional 
information confirming latter’s innocence: 
requests consider whether this information 
should not be immediately laid before M. 
Litvinov, as it is in nature of fatt nouveau 
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597 


508 


508 


599 


NO. AND NAME 


455 To Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 97 


456 Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
No. 223 


457 Mr. STRANG 


Moscow 


458 Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 351 


459 Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 352 


460 Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 354 


461 To Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 100 


462 Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 357 


DATE 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


25 


25 


25 


26 


26 


26 


27 


28 


MAIN SUBJECT 


which those who are considering appeal for 
revision of sentence would presumably 
wish to consider. 


Refers to No. 454 and tabulates considera- 
tions to be borne in mind in deciding 
whether to act as suggested in telegram 
under reference. 3 


Transmits some notes made by Mr. Vyvyan 
on proceedings of trial of Metro-Vickers 
engineers, analysing what Mr. Cushny 
rightly described in court as ‘flimsy fabric’ 
of evidence produced against accused. 


Letter to Mr. Collier discussing question 
of Anglo-Soviet commercial relations and 
suggesting new method of dealing with 
Soviet foreign trade monopoly. 


Refers to Nos. 454 and 455: considers that 
as decision of Central Executive Com- 
mittee will almost certainly be governed by 
political considerations alone, communica- 
tion of new information regarding entries 
in Mr. Thornton’s diaries would not weigh 
with them in their consideration of his 
appeal: suggests that as truth about Dolgov 
transaction is more likely to clear Mr. 
Monkhouse than Mr. Thornton, the former 
should address Central Executive Com- 
mittee direct bringing new facts to their 
notice. 


Refers to No. 458 and submits that if sug- 
gestion contained therein approved it 
would obviously be desirable to give im- 
pression that Mr. Monkhouse’s action was 
spontaneous. 


Reports that official English verbatim 
report of trial is workmanlike production: 
in circumstances considers it would be 
inadvisable to publish Embassy’s record of 
proceedings which could not compete in 
verbal accuracy with complete English 
record now published. 


Refers to No. 450 and reports statements 
made in House of Lords on April 26 and 
House of Commons on April 27 that 
embargo on Soviet imports would be re- 
moved on arrival of Messrs. Thornton and 
MacDonald in United Kingdom and 
on withdrawal of Soviet counter-measures. 


Refers to No. 463 and reports that tele- 
gram under reference was drafted before 
receipt of No. 461 and is therefore in part 
out of date: proposes to communicate 
contents of No. 461 to M. Rubinin and to 
endeavour to find out how matters stand 
from M. Litvinov on evening of April 29. 
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519 


519 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 356 


Sir R. VANSITTART 
S.S. ‘Berengaria’ 


Tel. No. 9 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 359 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 358 


To Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 104 


To Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 


Tel. No. 105 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 364 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 


Tel. No. 365 


DATE 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


28 


. 28 


28 


28 


29 


30 


30 


30 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports that he hopes to see M. Litvinov 
on evening of April 29 and suggests action 
which he might take in endeavour to break 
present deadlock. 


Reports that President gave Prime Minister 
on April 25 impression somewhat different 
from that received from State Department 
(see No. 453) regarding possible U.S. 
recognition of Soviet Government: con- 
siders President does not wish to take de- 
cision at present but to leave matter open 
and be guided by events. 


Refers to No. 466: considers that as appeals 
are now before Presidium of Central 
Executive Committee, it is natural enough 
that M. Rubinin can say nothing and 
doubts whether M. Litvinov himself could 
say more: on reflection feels it would be 
wiser not to make any marked approach 
to M. Litvinov unless he shows signs of 
wanting to talk. 


Refers to No. 462 and reports conversation 
with M. Rubinin when texts of official 
statements in both Houses of Parliament 
shown to him: M. Rubinin reiterated that 
matter was out of his hands and that he 
could make no comment. 


Refers to Nos. 458 and 459: states that on 
reconsideration not now in favour of using 
material suggested in No. 454: corre- 
spondence should be regarded as cancelled. 


Refers to No. 462 and approves action: 
transmits comments regarding matter 
which may be of assistance: presumes that 
Mr. Strang does not accept Soviet excuse 
that they meant to exercise clemency if 
no embargo had been imposed. 


Refers to No. 465 and reports conversation 
with M. Rubinin on April 29 who stated 
that decisions on appeals were not gener- 
ally given until two or three months after 
lodging of appeal: in conversation with 
M. Steiger, latter said that statement in 
House of Commons while clarifying situa- 
tion had not soothed Soviet susceptibilities 
on point of prestige, but rather the reverse: 
he spoke vaguely of an international con- 
ference as giving possible opening for a 
settlement. 


Summarizes remarks on Anglo-Soviet 
trade made by Commissar for Foreign 
Trade in speech on April 23 in celebration 
of fifteenth anniversary of foreign trade 
monopoly, and published in press on 
April 30. 
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471 


473 


474 


475 


476 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 368 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 369 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 372 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 371 


To Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 106 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 375 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 374 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 


Tels. Nos. 378 and 379 


DATE 
May 1 


May |! 


May 1 


May | 


May 2 


May 2 


May 2 


May 3 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Refers to No. 468 and reports that he does 
not accept Soviet suggestion that clemency 
would have been exercised at once if 
embargo had not been imposed: Foreign 
Missions in Moscow attribute releases on 
parole and on bail and leniency of sentences 
solely to firmness of H.M.G. 


Reports result of examination in official 
verbatim report of all references that could 
be found in proceedings to payments 
alleged to have been made by Mr. Thorn- 
ton and entered in his diaries now in 
England. 


Points out significant similarity in struc- 
ture of phrasing of Mr. MacDonald’s and 
Mr. Thornton’s depositions of March 19 
reproduced in Volume II of English trans- 
lation of official verbatim report: com- 
ments on manner in which such depositions 
are produced. 


Refers to No. 467 and suggests that chal- 
lenge of Commissar for Foreign Trade and 
facts reported in No. 472 might perhaps 
lead to reconsideration of question of 
making public use of material furnished 
by Mr. Thornton’s diaries. 

Note 4. Mr. Collier informed Mr. Strang 
on May 4 reason why Foreign Office had 
decided not to make public use of diaries. 


Refers to Nos. 465, 466 and 469: approves 
action and language and agrees with 
opinion expressed in No. 465 regarding 
approach to M. Litvinov. 


Suggests that figures given in No. 477 may 
provide material for an answer to Com- 
missar for Foreign Trade and to critics of 
policy of H.M.G.: supplies also answer to 
argument that reduction in Soviet pur- 
chases in United Kingdom was provoked 
by H.M.G.’s denunciation of Commercial 
Agreement. 


Refers to No. 440 and reports that Soviet 
foreign trade figures for March 1933 have 
now been published: transmits analysis of 
figures for first three months which con- 
firm and strengthen argument in telegram 
under reference. 


Refers to No. 448 and reports information 
regarding visit of Mr. Buckell and Mr. 
Burke to Mr. Thornton and Mr. Mac- 
Donald: Mr. Thornton indicated that Mr. 
MacDonald had been shielding his old 


housekeeper and also that O.G.P.U. had 


again visited them. 
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NO. AND NAME 


479 Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 382 


480 Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 383 


481 Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 384 


482 Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tels. Nos. 385 and 386 


483 Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 389 


484 Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 390 


485 Sr H. Rumso.tp 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 97 


DATE 
May 4 


May 4 


May 4 


May 6 


May 8 


May 8 


May 8 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Refers to No. 475 and reports conversation 
with M. Steiger: it was suggested to latter 
that the longer the action which Soviet 
Government apparently contemplated 
was delayed, the more difficult it would be 
for H.M.G. to approach general Anglo- 
Soviet situation in spirit of conciliation. 


Refers to No. 478 and reports visit of 
H.M. Consul and Mr. Walton to Mr. 
Thornton and Mr. MacDonald: both 
were in good health and spirits: they have 
not yet started work. 


Refers to No. 480 and reports that during 
visit certain subjects were broached to 
Mr. Thornton and Mr. MacDonald, viz. 
(a) Mr. Thornton’s diaries, (5) visit of 
O.G.P.U. examiner, (c) attitude of 
H.M.G., (d) Mr. MacDonald’s action at 
trial, (e) ‘Evening Standard’ offer for ex- 
clusive stories, and (f) embargo: one of 
officials taking notes so that substance of 
above probably known to authorities: 
sees no harm and some advantage in this. 


Reports that ratifications were exchanged 
in Moscow on May 5 of Protocol signed 
in Moscow on June 24, 1931, prolonging 
Soviet-German Treaty of Friendship of 
April 24, 1926, and Conciliation Conven- 
tion of January 25, 1929: transmits text of 
Tass communiqué announcing exchange 
of ratifications and reports information 
that phrase about Rapallo is believed to be 
outcome of discussion between Herr Hitler 
and Soviet Ambassador at recent inter- 
view. 


Reports information from Italian Am- 
bassador regarding his conversation with 
M. Litvinov when he spoke to latter about 
prospect of early release of Messrs. 
Thornton and MacDonald: Ambassador 
had impression that M. Litvinov was 
working for a settlement but was meeting 
with difficulties. 


Refers to No. 446 and reports that col- 
league in question has gained impression 
that arrest and trial are recognized in 
some quarters to have been a blunder and 
that someone in O.G.P.U. will get into 
trouble: amongst foreigners in Moscow 
weak conduct of Mr. Monkhouse espe- 
cially, as well as of Messrs. Thornton and 
MacDonald and to some extent Mr. Nord- 
wall, is strongly condemned. 


Refers to No. 482 and suggests reasons 
for change in Herr Hitler’s attitude to- 
wards the U.S.S.R. 
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489 


491 


NO. AND NAME 
Mr. STRANG 

Moscow 

No. 247 


Mr. STRANG | 
Moscow 
No. 249 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 393 

Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 


Tel. No. 398 


To Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 400 


492 To Mr. STRANG 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 112 


493 To Mr. STRANG 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 113 


DATE 
May 8 


May 8 


May 10 


May 13 


May 13 


May 14 


May 16 


May 17 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports that prominence given to Anglo- 
Soviet relations in press during last few 
weeks has lately begun to colour letters 
regarding internal conditions received at 
Embassy from its unsolicited Russian 
correspondents and summarizes some 
recent examples: comments on weekly 
edition of ‘Moscow Daily News’ for May 1 
which contained congratulations from 
certain persons in England. 


Comments on a study entitled ‘The Bases 
of the International Policy of the Soviet 
Power’ by a certain N. Rudolf, recently 
published by official publishing house of 
All-Union Communist Party: work con- 
tains valuable and presumably authorita- 
tive exposition of principles upon which 
Soviet foreign policy is based, and useful 
review of course of Soviet foreign policy 
since revolution. 


Discusses question of release of prisoners 
and attitude of Soviet Government: sug- 
gests step that might be taken. 


Refers to No. 488 and reports conversation 
with M. Steiger on May 12: latter stated 
that best policy for both sides was to main- 
tain present state of calm and that in week 
or two things might begin to move: it was 
suggested to him that as soon as this hap- 
pened, it might be useful to talk about 
procedure. 


Letter from Mr. Collier acknowledging 
No. 457 regarding Anglo-Soviet com- 
mercial relations and commenting on 
various points raised. 

Reports visit, accompanied by Mr. 
Walton, to Mr. Thornton and Mr. Mac- 
Donald: both prisoners looked well and 
had no complaints: visit of Mr. Beaumont 
and four other English workers’ delegates 
made with consent of Mr. Thornton and 
Mr. MacDonald but they declined to 
answer any questions regarding trial: 
Mr. MacDonald told Mr. Burke, who, in 
company with Mr. Buckell, had visited 
prisoners earlier, that he was threatened 
during whole of interval following his re- 
cantation in court on April 13. 


Refers to No. 489: approves attitude: sug- 
gestions for procedure, such as that put 
forward in No. 488, should only follow 
definite advances from Soviet side. 


Refers to No. 488: opposed to any such 
proposal whether made as personal sug- 
gestion or otherwise: best course for 
H.M.G. is to show that they can wait: 
embargo will certainly be renewed if 
necessary. 
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NO. AND NAME 


494 Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 17 Saving 


495 Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
No. 275 


496 Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 403 


497 Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
No. 287 


498 Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 404 


499 Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 417 


500 Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
No. 306 


501 Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 


DATE 


May 19 


May 20 


May 22 


May 23 


May 24 


June 4 


June 4 


June 5 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports information from H.M. Consul- 
General received from Mr. Tearle of 
Metro-Vickers, before latter departed 
from Leningrad on May 15, regarding 
Soviet-made turbines which would not 
work, 


Transmits copy of reply of President of 
Central Executive Committee to Presidént 
Roosevelt’s message of May 16: comments 
on reception given to message and pros- 
pects of American recognition of Soviet 
Government. 


Refers to No. 493 and reports information 
from colleague regarding view of Head of 
Department of Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs dealing with Poland and Baltic 
States, that H.M.G. had failed in their 
object in imposing embargo as no other 
Government would follow them in their 
anti-Soviet drive which was their real 
objective: this was taken to mean that 
Soviet Government were on point of con- 
cluding some new trading agreement with 
Poland or France: comments thereon. 


Transmits summary of an article by M. 
Karl Radek in ‘Pravda’ of May 10 on 
revision of Treaty of Versailles, together 
with memorandum by Mr. Vyvyan com- 
menting upon its argument. 


Reports that Mr. Buckell and Mr. Burke 
visited Mr. Thornton and Mr. MacDonald 
on May 323 and that Mr. MacDonald in- 
formed Mr. Burke that O.G.P.U. had told 
him before and during trial that all 
English accused would be sent out of 
country: H.M. Consul visited prisoners on 
May 24 and found them both in good 
health but Mr. Thornton less cheerful than 
before. 


Refers to No. 496 and reports information 
from M. Steiger that matters were de- 
veloping smoothly but that ‘no precipitate 
action was to be anticipated’: he thought 
incident should be cleared up some time 
in June or early July as result of M. Lit- 
vinov’s visit to London. 


Discusses reorientation of Soviet foreign 
policy towards France, Poland and Little 
Entente in view of apprehensions regarding 
Japan, Germany and Great Britain. 


Letter to Mr. Collier referring to No. 490 
and suggesting reason why it might be 
wise for H.M.G. to examine closely now 
possibility of taking unilateral measures 
for regulation of Anglo-Soviet trade: de- 
tails several issues upon which agreement 
will be extremely difficult in concluding 
Anglo-Soviet Commercial Treaty. 
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NO. AND NAME 


502 Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 432 


503 Mr. CoLuerR 
Foreign Office 


504 To Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
No. 381 


505 To Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
No. 382 


506 To Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 128 


507 Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 438 


508 Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 439 


509. To Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 129 


DATE 
June 20 


June 22 


June 26 


June 28 


June 29 


June 30 


June 30 


June 30 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Reports information from colleague that 
M. Stalin has expressed his annoyance at 
having been brought to sanction action in 
Metro-Vickers case without having been 
warned of risk of serious repercussions on 
world opinion and on Anglo-Soviet rela- 
tions. 


Minute discussing points which will prob- 
ably be raised when Secretary of State 
and President of Board of Trade see M. 
Litvinov on June 26 to consider release of 
prisoners in Moscow and raising of em- 
bargo. 


Records conversation with M. Litvinov 
regarding procedure for release of Metro- 
Vickers prisoners and withdrawal of 
British embargo: resumption of com- 
mercial relations also discussed. 


Refers to No. 504 and records conversation 
with M. Litvinov regarding time-table for 
simultaneous release of Metro-Vickers 
prisoners and withdrawal of embargo on 
Soviet imports: M. Litvinov and Colonel 
Colville also discussed resumption of trade 
negotiations and former asked for note 
confirming that Import Prohibition Act 
would not be used for any purpose other 
than release of prisoners. 


Suggests that, in order to avoid any risk 
of Mr. MacDonald being taken ‘ill’ before 
or after release, prisoners should be visited 
as often as possible until they are liberated 
and then met at prison and escorted across 
frontier at once. 


Refers to No. 506 and reports steps he will 
take to ensure that Mr. Thornton and 
Mr. MacDonald cross frontier safely on 
their release. 


Reports information from official of Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs that Presi- 
dium of Central Executive Committee 
meets at 6 p.m. on July 1, but that he does 
not know whether established procedure 
will admit of release of both prisoners the 
same evening: even if release takes place it 
may be difficult for them to leave same 
day: official stated that difficulty of avoid- 
ing premature publicity increased by 
Reuter’s message from London stating that 
agreement was understood to have been 
reached for simultaneous release of pri- 
soners and raising of embargo. 


Refers to Nos. 507 and 508 and states that 
further interview with M. Litvinov took 
place on June go: latter stated all was in 
order for simultaneous action on July 1: 
press of July 2 will announce release and 
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513 


514 


515 


516 


517 


NO. AND NAME 


To Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
No. 387 


To Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 131 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 441 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 443 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 444 


To Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
No. 388 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 445 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 446 


DATE 


June 30 


July 1 


July 1 


July 1 


July 1 


July 1 


July 2 


July 2 


MAIN SUBJECT 


cancellation of both embargoes and an- 
nouncement will include statement that 
arrangements will promptly be made to 
resume trade negotiations at point where 
they were interrupted. 


Records conversation with M. Litvinov at 
which agreement was reached regarding 
release of British engineers and removal 
of embargo on Soviet imports and Soviet 
counter-measures: note to be handed to 
M. Litvinov on July 3 stating that powers 
taken last April under Import Prohibition 
Act would not be used for any other pur- 
pose than in connexion with life and 
liberty of Metro-Vickers prisoners. 


Refers to No. 508 and to phrase regarding 
release of both prisoners: emphasizes that 
both must be treated alike: should sentence 
mean that owing to late hour release 
cannot take place that night latest moment 
must be following morning. 


Reports information from Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs that Mr. Thornton and 
Mr. MacDonald will be released at 9 p.m. 
on July 1: they will be met at prison and 
stay at Embassy until they leave via War- 
saw on evening of July 2. 


Reports that he has received formal com- 
munication from Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs to effect that Presidium of Central 
Executive Committee have commuted 
sentence on Messrs. Thornton and Mac- 
Donald to expulsion from Soviet Union 
with provision that they may not return to 
U.S.S.R. within five years: order has also 
been signed withdrawing Soviet measures 
against British trade and will be published 
in Soviet press. 


Refers to No. 512 and reports that un- 
expected delay has occurred in release of 
prisoners: Commissariat for Foreign Affairs 
hope, however, that release can be ar- 
ranged at II p.m. 


Record of conversation with Soviet Am- 
bassador in regard to uncertainty created 
by No. 508 as to whether two prisoners 
might be treated differently or Soviet 
authorities might continue to hold them 
after pardon had been issued: M. Maisky 
gave satisfactory assurances on both points. 


Reports that Messrs. Thornton and Mac- 
Donald were released shortly after 11 p.m. 
on July 1: both now at Embassy. 


Transmits translation of Tass communiqué 
issued on evening of July 1 announcing 
removal of British embargo on Soviet 
imports and of Soviet counter-measures, 
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NO. AND NAME DATE 

518 To M. Lrrvinov July 3 
London 

519 Mr. STRANG July 3 
Moscow 
No. 368 


MAIN SUBJECT 


commutation of sentence on Messrs. 
Thornton and MacDonald and their re- 
lease on evening of July 1: communiqué 
also stated that on proposal of British 
Government negotiations for commercial 
treaty would be resumed on July 3. 


Note stating that consequent upon release 
of Messrs. Thornton and MacDonald and 
their departure from Soviet territory 
wers taken under Import Prohibitions 
Bill of April last would not be used in 
connexion with any other matter. 


Reports events attending release of 
prisoners and suggests reason for curious 
and unexpected delay in their release. 
Note 2. Record of interview at Foreign 
Office between Mr. Thornton and Mr. 
MacDonald and Sir L. Oliphant and Mr. 
Shone on July 6. 
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Correspondence with regard to the foreign policy of the U.S.S.R.: 
continuance of Soviet press attacks on Great Britain: attitude of 
His Majesty’s Government towards the application of the Soviet 
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(July 3, 1933-September 18, 1934) 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 451 


DATE 


520 July 3 


§21 Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 452 


July 3 


522 Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 456 


July 3 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports information from colleague that 
he had been informed by senior official of 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs that it 
was unlikely that present Soviet-U.S. 
conversations in London would lead to 
any political result as conversations had 
related chiefly to commercial matters and 
that it was not certain that in commercial 
sphere they would lead to anything very 
tangible. 


Reports information from French Embassy 
that pact of non-aggression between 
Soviet Union and Italy has been nego- 
tiated and that it is expected to be signed 
or initialled very shortly, probably in 
Moscow but possibly in Rome. 


Refers to No. 521 and reports information 
from Italian Ambassador that matters 
have not proceeded so far as stated therein 
and that it is not certain anything will 
come of present conversations which have 
taken place in Rome: gathers that Italian 
Government are not anxious to conclude 
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526 


527 


528 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir W. ERSKINE 
Warsaw 
No. 226 


To Sir W. ERSKINE 
Warsaw 
No. 303 


Mr. PALAIRET 
Bucharest 
No. 200 


Srr R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 178 


To Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 


No. 409 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
No. 400 


DATE 


July 4 


July 6 


July 7 


July rr 


July 13 


July 17 


MAIN SUBJECT 
such a pact but Italian Ambassador does 
not exclude possibility of its conclusion 
sooner or later. 


Reports conversation with M. Beck re- 
garding convention reported to have been 
concluded in London between Soviet, 
Polish, Roumanian and other Govern- 
ments containing a definition of the 
aggressor: M. Beck stated that Poland re- 
garded Pact as important in view of agree- 
ment between Russia and Roumania. 


Records conversation with Polish Ambas- 
sador regarding treaties defining aggressor 
which had just been negotiated between 
U.S.S.R. and her neighbours on_ her 
western side: M. Skirmunt stated that 
agreement between Roumania and Soviet 
Union was of value despite absence of non- 
aggression pact: in his opinion Russia had 
now acknowledged Roumania’s jurisdic- 
tion over Bessarabia. 


Reports that signature of Eastern Euro- 
pean Treaty of Non-Aggression has been 
hailed by Roumanian press and by public 
opinion as signal contribution to cause of 
peace and as further triumph for M. Titu- 
lescu: Roumanian Government feel that 
Soviet Government have now given up 
their claims to Bessarabia and are no 
longer interested in that province. 


Refers to No. 521 and reports information 
from M. Suvich that pact of non-aggres- 
sion between U.S.S.R. and Italy, to run on 
parallel lines to commercial agreement, 
was being negotiated, but that negotia- 
tions were only in initial stage. 


Records conversation between Soviet Am- 
bassador and Sir R. Vansittart regarding 
agreement providing for definition of 
aggressor to be signed by U.S.S.R., 
Poland, Roumania, Turkey, Estonia and 
Latvia on July 13: further protocol, which 
would provide for adherence of any other 
State wishing to join, was in preparation: 
records also Sir R. Vansittart’s conversa- 
tions with M. Titulescu and Finnish 
Minister regarding agreement. 


Reports that on eve of harvest conditions 
of semi-starvation still continue to obtain 
over large areas of Soviet Union and 
number of deaths although uncertain 
must be large: depicts life in Moscow 
where, as in Leningrad, typhus is still pre- 
valent: plague also reported from Urals 
and western Siberia: situation causing 
authorities some preoccupation but little 
apprehension or alarm. 
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532 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
No. 410 


To Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 


No. 448 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 470 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 


No. 449 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 


Tel. No. 37 Saving 


Mr. Murray 
Rome 
Tel. No. 227 


To Mr. Coorg 
Moscow 


No. 548 


Mr. Murray 
Rome 
No. 671 


DATE 


July 18 


July 27 


Aug. 4 


Aug. 9 


Aug. 13 


Aug. 18 


Sept. 4 


Sept. 7 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Discusses some aspects of recent Metro- 
Vickers case: general public in Moscow 
regard issue of Anglo-Soviet dispute as 
victory for Soviet Government, but 
members of foreign Missions have in general 
no such illusions and unreservedly recog- 
nize that H.M.G. have imposed their will 
on Soviet Government. 


Requests information regarding German— 
Russian relations and whether it is thought 
likely in Soviet circles that any rapproche- 
ment between the two countries will be of 
long duration: enquires also whether it 
appears that new German régime is tend- 
ing to keep in closer touch with Moscow 
than with Rome. 


Refers to No. 522 and reports information 
from Italian Chargé d’Affaires that what 
is now proposed is treaty of friendship 
and consultation rather than a pact of 
non-aggression on Franco-Soviet model 
which Italian Government think un- 
necessary. 


Refers to No. 530 and discusses present 
state and further prospects of Soviet- 
German relations: cannot answer question 
whether new German régime is tending to 
keep in closer touch with Moscow than 
with Rome, but would say that for Soviet 
Government question is not choice between 
Germany and Italy: principal realignment 
of Soviet policy recently has been towards 
France. 


Refers to No. 531 and reports information 
from Italian Ambassador that negotiations 
have not yet produced any concrete result: 
Italian Government fee] that they must 
give Soviet Government a non-aggression 
treaty of some kind, but wish it to be as 
simple as possible. 

Refers to No. 526 and reports that press 
announces conclusion of Italo-Russian 
political agreement to be signed during 
August: learns that it is a treaty of non- 
aggression and neutrality on lines of 
Franco-Soviet treaty and details two 
clauses to be added to ordinary non- 
aggression and neutrality clauses. 


Records conversation with Soviet Ambas- 
sador regarding negotiations for new 
Anglo-Soviet Trade Agreement which 
M. Maisky stated were meeting with diffi- 
culties. 


Reports that signature of Italo-Soviet Pact 
has been greeted with satisfaction in Italian 
press: comments on reasons why Italian 
Government have signed present Pact and 
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542 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. CAMPBELL 
Paris 
No. 1301 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 
No. 532 


Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 


No. 543 


Srr R. Linpsay 
Washington 
No. 1421 


Sir E. PHipps 
Berlin 


Tel. No. 78 Saving 


Sir R. LInDsAy 
Washington 
No. 1500 


To Lorp TYRRELL 


Paris 


No. 1802 


DATE 


Sept. 11 


Sept. 26 


Oct. 5 


Oct. 27 


Oct. 31 


Nov. 16 


Nov. 20 


MAIN SUBJECT 


suggests that Italian foreign policy is in- 
fluenced by fear of a more intimate Franco- 
Russian rapprgchement. 


Reports information regarding present 
state of Franco-Soviet commercial rela- 
tions: negotiations to be opened on Sept. 20 
for conclusion of commercial treaty. 


Reports information from Mr. Cholerton 
that all German press correspondents in 
Moscow have been requested to quit 
Soviet Union within three days and that 
three Soviet press correspondents in Ger- 
many were being recalled: suggests reasons 
for Soviet action. 


Reports conversation with M. Litvinov 
regarding forthcoming Disarmament Con- 
ference, Japanese menace and German 
policy of eastern expansion: M. Litvinov 
spoke with gratification of state of Soviet 
relations with France and Italy and hoped 
that relations with Great Britain might 
acquire stability which had always charac- 
terized Soviet relations with Italy. 


Discusses proposed conversations to be 
conducted in Washington with M. Lit- 
vinov regarding U.S.—Soviet relations: 
President Roosevelt evidently aiming at 
satisfying those who desire recognition of 
U.S.S.R. without alienating those who are 
opposed to such a course: reports press 
comments on U.S.—Soviet relations and on 
U.S. trade with Soviet Russia. 


Refers to No. 538: reports that settlement 
has been reached in journalists dispute as 
result of conversation between M.F.A. and 
Soviet Ambassador: Soviet journalists will 
resume their activities in Germany and 
German journalists theirs in Russia. 


Refers to No. 540 and discusses reasons 
why talks between U.S. Government and 
M. Litvinov have not progressed so rapidly 
as press in U.S. predicted: learns on good 
authority that M. Litvinov has shown 
himself toughest of negotiators: situation 
at present obscure. 

Note 3. Establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions between U.S. and Soviet Govern- 
ments was announced on November 16. 


Records conversation with Counsellor of 
French Embassy when information re- 
garding Franco-Soviet commercial nego- 
tiations and Anglo-Soviet commercial 
negotiations exchanged: transmits copy of 
memorandum on progress and present 
position of Franco-Soviet negotiations left 
by M. Cambon. 
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NO. AND NAME 


544 Sir E. Puiprs 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 107 Saving 


545 Viscount CHILSTON 
Moscow 


No. 694 


546 ViscouNT CHILSTON 
Moscow 


No. 696 


547 ViscouNT CHILSTON 
Moscow 


No. 703 


548 VIscoUNT CHILSTON 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 521 


549 ViscOoUNT CHILSTON 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 524 


550 ViscouNnT CHILSTON 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 525 


$51 ViscouNnT CHILSTON 
Moscow 
No. 5 


DATE 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


1934 


5 


18 


30 


30 


3! 


Jan. 2 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports conversation with Herr Hitler 
who, in reply to question what he thought 
of M. Litvinov’s visit to Rome, said that 
no agreements with Russia could benefit 
anyone, and deplored habit of sending 


engineers and experts to help Russia build 


up her industries: he rejoiced at having 
Poland as buffer State between Germany 
and Russia and praised Marshal Pilsudski. 


Comments on Soviet Union’s foreign policy 
and her desire for peace and methods she 
is adopting to obtain security: reports 
information from Italian Ambassador 
regarding Signor Mussolini’s conversation 
with M. Litvinov on occasion of latter’s 
visit to Rome. 


Discusses reactions of Soviet foreign policy 
upon internal situation: recognition of 
Soviet Union by U.S. has made tremen- 
dous impression not only upon Com- 
munists but upon large proportion of 
population hostile to régime. 


Refers to No. 545: summarizes and com- 
ments on article by M. Karl Radek in 
‘Izvestiya’ of December 16, which deals 
with vexed question of Soviet ‘policy of 
peace’ and its assumed international signi- 
ficance: article has been published simul- 
taneously in U.S. journal ‘Foreign Affairs’. 


Reports that there is growing impression 
that France and Soviet Union may be pre- 
paring some new kind of political agree- 
ment: idea also prevalent that Soviet 
Government may be contemplating joining 
League of Nations and mentions in this 
connexion speech of M. Molotov on De- 
cember 28 in which he paid slight tribute 
to League’s services in preserving general 
peace. 


Refers to No. 548 and summarizes speech 
made by M. Litvinov on December 29 at 
session of Centra] Executive Committee 
amplifying M. Molotov’s review of inter- 
national situation given day before: tone 
of speech was conciliatory: Soviet attitude 
towards League of Nations and Soviet 
relations with Germany, Japan and Great 
Britain touched upon. 


Refers to No. 549 and comments on certain 
passages in M. Litvinov’s speech regarding 
Soviet Government’s desire to participate 
in international combinations or organiza- 
tions having as their purpose desire to 
strengthen peace. 


Refers to Nos. 549 and 550 and discusses 
implications of M. Litvinov’s speech: re- 
ports that Italian Ambassador sees in 
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627 


NO. AND NAME 


552 Mr. KNATCHBULL- 
HUuGESSEN 
Riga 
Tel. No. 9 


553 Viscount CHILSTON 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 1 


554 Mr. HENDERSON 
Helsingfors 
Tel. No. 3 


§55 Sir W. ERSKINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 4 


556 Sir W. ERsSKINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 3 


DATE 


Jan. 5 


Jan. 5 


Jan. 6 


Jan. 7 


Jan. 7 


MAIN SUBJECT 


M. Litvinov’s declaration confirmation of 
his view that an agreement amounting to 
a security pact between France, Poland, 
Little Entente and Soviet Union is certain 
to materialize: considers that M. Litvinov’s 
policy of general co-operation would not 
exclude membership of League of Nations 
and Signor Attolico feels that a forth- 
coming Soviet application is not unlikely. 


Reports information from M.F.A. that 
Soviet and Polish Governments have 
sounded Latvian Government regarding 
proposal for declaration by Russia and 
Poland that political and economic inde- 
pendence of Baltic States was essential: 
M.F.A. added that Estonian and Latvian 
Governments were opposed to declaration 
which they feared would have anti- 
German complexion: he thought that 
Lithuanian Government was in favour of it. 


Refers to No. 551 and reports that press of 
January 5 published démenti of ‘Daily 
Herald’ report that Soviet Union and 
Poland intended to conclude mutual 
security pact to include guarantee of 
frontiers of Baltic countries and directed 
against plans of German expansion to 
East: summarizes information from which 
it would appear that Soviet Government 
are negotiating a security agreement with 
French Government. 


Refers to No. 552 and reports that on 
December 23 Finnish Government were 
asked how they would regard Soviet- 
Polish declaration concerning political and 
economic independence of Finland and 
Baltic States: on December 27 they replied 
that they considered declaration un- 
necessary. 


Refers to No. 556 and reports that M.F.A. 
showed signs of embarrassment in com- 
municating his explanations: considers 
it possible that Poles have fallen into trap 
laid for them by Soviet Government in 
order to forestall incipient Polish-German 
rapprochement. 


Refers to No. 553 and reports information 
from M.F.A. that reports in ‘Daily Herald’ 
and other newspapers regarding inde- 
pendence of Baltic States were untrue: 
summarizes rather laboured and uncon- 
vincing explanation of their origin: on 
subject of German-—Polish relations M. 
Beck stated that Herr Hitler had at early 
stage in conversations informed Polish 
Minister at Berlin that he would be ready 
to conclude a non-aggression pact. 
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$57 


561 


562 


NO. AND NAME 


VISCOUNT CHILSTON 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 3 


Sm E. Puipps 
Tel. No. 7 


Sr W. ERsKINE 
Warsaw 
Tels. Nos. 1 and 2 
Saving 


Sm E. DrumMonp 
Rome 


Mr. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 


Riga 
Tel. No. 2 Saving 


VISCOUNT CHILSTON 
Moscow 
No. 23 


Sm W. Erskine 
Warsaw 
No. 28 


Mr. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 


Riga 
Tel. No. ar 


DATE 
Jan. 7 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


13 


17 


19 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Refers to Nos. 551 and 553 and reports 
conversation with German Ambassador 
who spoke of Soviet Government’s volte- 
face in regard to their foreign policy which 
he ascribed to fear of conflict with Japan: 
Herr Nadolny seemed to believe that 
France was responsible for Soviet Govern- 
ment’s desire for pacts of guarantee. 


Refers to No. 557 and reports conversation 
with M.F.A. regarding Russo-German 
relations: Herr von Neurath stated that 
Soviet Government feared Japan on one 
hand and affected to fear Germany on 
other, although this was ridiculous, Chan- 
cellor having no intention of embarking on 
any schemes of territorial expansion such 
as that at one time advocated by Herr 
Rosenberg or by himself years ago. 

Refers to No. 556 and reports information 
from German source regarding facts con- 
nected with proposed Soviet—Polish joint 
declaration concerning independence of 
Baltic States: in view of adverse attitude 
of Finnish Government, Polish Govern- 
ment considered further negotiations use- 
less. 


Letter to Mr. Sargent reporting views of 
official of Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
regard to possibility of alliance between 
France and Soviet Russia and also to more 
remote but, in his view, equally un- 
pleasant possibility of a Russo-German 
alliance. 


Refers to No. 559 and reports attitude of 
Latvian, Estonian and_ Lithuanian 
Governments to proposed Soviet—Polish 
declaration regarding their independence. 


Discusses article by M. Karl Radek, 
which appeared in ‘Izvestiya’ of January 1 
on ‘the preparation of a struggle for the 
redistribution of the world’: article pro- 
vides useful review of officially expressed 
motives of present Soviet foreign policy, 
and especially case against Germany. 

Discusses Soviet proposal for a Russo- 
Polish declaration regarding indepen- 
dence of Baltic States and considers that 
main object of Soviet Government in 


making proposal was to prevent further 
progress in rapprochement between Poland 


and Germany: comments on Polish— 


German relations. 


Refers to No. 561 and reports that Soviet 
Minister at Kovno has made verbal de- 
claration to Lithuanian Government that 
Soviet and Polish Governments are 
interested in maintenance of Baltic 
States’ independence: Soviet Minister has 
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570 


$71 


572 


$73 


NO. AND NAME 


To Mr. SPERLING 
Helsingfors 
No. 20 


VISCOUNT CHILSTON 
Moscow 
No. 46 


Mr. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Riga 
No. 34 


To Sir W. ERSKINE 
Warsaw 
No. 37 


To Str E. DruMMOND 


Rome 


VISCOUNT CHILSTON 
Moscow 
No. 7! 


Mr. KNATCHBULL- 
HUuGESSEN 
Kovno 
No. 2 


VISCOUNT CHILSTON 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 1g 


Sm P. LoRAINE 
Angora 
Tel. No. 8 Saving 


DATE 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


20 


24 


25 


30 


15 


17 


20 


MAIN SUBJECT 


informed H.M. Chargé d’Affaires that he 

‘expects Lithuanian Government to adopt 
favourable attitude and that he assumes 
that same démarche has been made in Riga 
and Tallinn. 


Refers to No. 554 and records observations 
of Finnish Minister on January 10 regard- 
ing Soviet—Polish offer to guarantee de- 
fence of Finland and Baltic States. 


Refers to No. 557 and reports that it now 
seems that M. Litvinov’s project of a 
Soviet—Polish pact with Baltic States for 
a guarantee of security of latter will not 
materialize, or may, at most, be reduced 
to mere declaration by Soviet Union and 
Poland of their interest in maintenance 
of integrity of those States: comments on 
attitude of Soviet Government towards 
Germany and Japan. 


Discusses position of Baltic States vis-a-vis 
Soviet Union and Germany: main pre- 
occupation of Baltic States has been to 
avoid giving offence to Germany and pre- 
texts for Polish or Soviet interest or inter- 
ference in their internal affairs: summarizes 
conversation with M. Salnais on his return 
from Stockholm and Helsingfors. 


Records explanation given by Counsellor 
of Polish Embassy on January 12 regarding 
Soviet—Polish offer to guarantee defence of 
Finland and Baltic States. 


Letter from Mr. Sargent referring to No. 
560 and commenting on subject of possible 
Franco-Soviet entente and more remote 
possibility of Russo-German alliance. 


Summarizes speech of M. Manuilski, 
member of Presidium of Executive Com- 
mittee, on prospects of world revolution 
and position of Communist party in dif- 
ferent countries: transmits extracts dealing 
with the United Kingdom. 


Discusses position of isolation into which 
Lithuania has been driven by recent 
developments and comments on Lithu- 
ania’s attitude towards Memel. 


Summarizes leading article in ‘Izvestiya’ 
of February 17 welcoming signature of 
Anglo-Soviet Commercial Agreement and 
indicating importance thereof. 


Reports conversation on February 19 with 
M.F.A. who referred to Balkan Pact signed 
on February g and advanced Turkish 
Government’s views on question of the 
Straits. 
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653 
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656 


574 


575 


576 


NO. AND NAME 
Str P. LORAINE 


Angora 
Tel. No. 9 Saving 


Sm P. LoRAINE 
Angora 
Tel. No. 12 Saving 


Sir P. LORAINE 
Angora 


VISCOUNT CHILSTON 
Moscow 
No. 98 


To Viscount CHILSTON 
Moscow 
No. 137 


VISCOUNT CHILSTON 
Moscow 
No. 122 


Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. go Saving 


DATE 
Feb. 20 


Feb. 22 


Feb. 22 


Feb. 23 


Mar. 8 


Mar. 13 


Mar. 20 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports rather discouraging observations 
made to M.F.A. when in conversation on 
February 19 he alluded to idea of some 
kind of regional non-aggression pact, 
embracing Afghanistan, Persia, Iraq, 
U.S.S.R., Turkey and Great Britain. 


Refers to Nos. 573 and 574 and reports 
that in conversation about Straits M.F.A. 
dropped hint in sense that Turkish 
Government would be only too glad if they 
could serve as a bridge for a better under- 
standing between London and Moscow: 
in thanking M.F.A. for his suggestion it 
was pointed out that time was the impor- 
tant factor and that it would be unwise to 
hurry things. 

Letter to Secretary of State informing him 
of conversation with French Ambassador 
who gave his views regarding attitude of 
Soviet Government to Balkan Pact: con- 
siders, and French Ambassador agrees, 
that it would be better to bring back 
Russia into international arena and en- 
quires whether this is view of Secretary of 
State. 


Submits comments on Seventeenth Party 
Congress of All-Union Communist Party 
which came to an end on February 10: 
even after allowing for Soviet exaggeration 
it has to be admitted that they have reached 
position from which they can demonstrate 
that new Russia has come to stay: credit 
for achievements ascribed to genius of M. 
Stalin whose name is now bracketed with 
those of Marx and Lenin. 


Refers to suggestion in No. 570 that copies 
of speech by M. Manuilski should be 
supplied with appropriate comments to 
British press and transmits reasons why it 
is considered that course suggested would 
be undesirable. 


Summarizes comments of Soviet press on 
British disarmament proposals and on 
U.S. Government’s memorandum stating 
their attitude to these proposals: discusses 
unfavourable comment of Soviet press on 
British proposals and gives reasons why it 
is difficult to believe that Soviet Govern- 
ment have any interest in success of a dis- 
armament convention on only lines that 
now seem possible. 


Reports information that French M.F.A. 
and Soviet Ambassador have had informal 
conversations as a result of which Soviet 
Government have agreed to offer them- 
selves as candidates for League of Nations 
with French support: Soviet Government 
are also believed to have agreed to enter a 
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663 


668 


581 


582 


584 


585 


586 


NO. AND NAME DATE 

Sir E. Puipps Mar. 27 
Berlin 
No. 349 

To Sir P. Loraine Mar. 29 
Angora 

VISCOUNT CHILSTON Mar. 31 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 48 

Sir P. LORAINE Apr. 4 
Angora 


Tel. No. 25 Saving 


To Viscount CuILsTON Apr. 4 
Moscow 
No. 174 


Mr. CHARLES Apr. 6 
Moscow 
No. 166 


MAIN SUBJECT 


system of reciprocal guarantee limited to 
Europe. 


Reports that official communiqué ap- 
peared in press on March 27 stating that 
commercial negotiations between Govern- 
ment of Reich and U.S.S.R. had resulted 
in final protocol which had been signed 
at Ministry for Foreign Affairs: according 
to communiqué, protocol contains arrange- 
ments for 1934, particularly as to relations 
with Reichsbank and those concerning 
foreign exchange. 


Letter from Secretary of State commenting 
on No. 576 and stating views of H.M.G. 
regarding present policy of Soviet Union: 
should Soviet Government be put up for 
membership of League, H.M.G. would 
not object: agrees that it would be all to 
the good that Soviet Government and 
H.M.G. should work, if not together as yet, 
at least on parallel lines. 


Refers to No. 580 and discusses possibility 
of Soviet Russia offering herself as candi- 
date for League of Nations: suggests more 
likely move by Soviet Government in 
international co-operation would be pro- 
posal for new general non-aggression pact: 
advances view that if there is any truth in 
rumour of Soviet candidature for League, 
such candidature may not be voluntary 
but price to be paid for French support. 


Reports conversation with M.F.A. regard- 
ing rumours that U.S.S.R. might apply for 
membership of League: M.F.A. communi- 
cated non-committal reply he had received 
from Moscow in answer to enquiries and 
said that French Government were most 
anxious that Soviet Union should enter 
League and were bringing as much pres- 
sure to bear to that end as they could. 


Records observations made to Soviet Am- 
bassador on March 22 regarding recent 
offensive remarks about Great Britain 
made by M. Manuilski in his address to 
Congress of Communist party of Soviet 
Union (see No. 570): instructions to repeat 
them to M. Litvinov. 


Reports that protocols prolonging till 
December 31, 1945, pacts of non-aggres- 
sion between U.S.S.R. and three Baltic 
States individually were signed in Moscow 
on April 4: general impression is that 
Finland would shortly conclude an 
arrangement with Soviet Union prolong- 
ing existing pact which entered into force 
in August 1932: summarizes press com- 
ment regarding pacts. 
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590 


591 


593 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir W. ERSKINE 
Warsaw 
No. 170 


Unrrep Kincpom 
DELEGATE 
Geneva 
No. 34 


Mr. STRANG 
Geneva 


Mr. CHARLES 
Moscow 
No. 189 


Mr. Torr 
Riga 
Tel. No. 65 


To Mr. Newron 
Berlin 
No. 471 


Mr. Torr 
Riga 
No. 167 


Mr. TORR 
Riga 
No. 175 


DATE 


- Apr. 11 


Apr. 12 


Apr. 12 


Apr. 23 


Apr. 25 


Apr. 27 


Apr. 28 


May 2 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports information from M. Wszelaki of 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs regarding pro- 
longation of Polish-Soviet Pact of Non- 
Aggression: M. Wszelaki also commented 
on motive behind M. Litvinov’s anxiety to 
secure simultaneous prolongation of pacts 
with Baltic States, Finland and Poland. 


Transmits record of conversation held be- 
tween Mr. Eden and M. Massigli at 
Geneva on April 11 respecting the possible 


, entry of the U.S.S.R. into the League. 


Minute recording conversation with Mr. 
Walters, | Under-Secretary-General of 
League of Nations, who suggested that 
H.M.G. should associate themselves with 
France in sponsoring entry of the U.S.S.R. 
into League. 


Refers to No. 585 and reports conversation 
with M. Weinberg of Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs (in absence of M. Litvinov) on 
subject of M. Manuilski’s speech and other 
objectionable and unfriendly speeches 
and articles: M. Weinberg made usual 
disclaimer of responsibility of Soviet 
Government for utterances of officials 
of Communist International and _ for 
articles in press. 


Reports comments of Secretary-General 
of Ministry of Foreign Affairs on report in 
press of April 25 that U.S.S.R. had pro- 
posed German-Soviet pact guaranteeing 
independence of Baltic States and that 
Germany had refused. 


Records explanation given by German 
Ambassador regarding German rejection 
of M. Litvinov’s suggestion for a German-— 
Soviet protocol guaranteeing independence 
and integrity of Baltic States. 


Transmits copy of despatch No. 105 of 
April 28 from Mr. Preston, Kovno, re- 
specting an aide-mémoire presented by 
Lithuanian Government to Estonian and 
Latvian Governments, embodying prin- 
ciples of closer co-operation between 
Lithuania and other Baltic States. 


Transmits copy of despatch No. 100 from 


H.M. Chargé d’Affaires at Tallinn de-. 


scribing Estonian reaction to Soviet pro- 
posal for German-Soviet Pact to guarantee 
independence of Baltic States and Ger- 
many’s refusal of it: comments on effect of 
proposal in Latvia which seems to have 
precipitated tendency towards formation 
of a Baltic bloc. 
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NO. AND NAME 


Mr. CHARLES 
Moscow 
No. 216 


To Mr. Torr 
Riga 
No. 299 


VISCOUNT CHILSTON 
Moscow 
No. 228 


VISCOUNT CHILSTON 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 70 


To Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 36 L.N. 


Mr. PRESTON 
Kovno 
Tel. No. 9 
Saving to Riga 
Tel. No. 2 
Saving to F.O. 


VISCOUNT CHILSTON 
Moscow 
No. 261 


To VIscOoUNT CHILSTON 
Moscow 


DATE 


May 8 


May 11 


May 16 


May 17 


May 19 


May 26 


June 1 


June 8 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports signature of protocol signed on 
May 5 prolonging the Non-Aggression 
Pact between U.S.S.R. and Poland until 
December 31, 1945: comments thereon 
with special reference to question of Vilna 
and transmits views of Lithuanian Coun- 
sellor thereon. 


Refers to No. 593 regarding projects for 
guaranteeing independence of Baltic States 
and transmits copy of memorandum com- 
municated by Estonian Minister on May 1 
concerning matter: Dr. Kallas outlined 
scheme which Latvian Government 
thought of submitting to League of Nations 
in order to secure permanent neutrality of 
three Baltic States: subject also discussed 
with Latvian Minister who gave his 
Government’s views thereon. 


Refers to No. 598 and reports conversation 
with Acting Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
regarding anti-British articles and propa- 
ganda: M. Krestinsky on this occasion did 
not disclaim all control over press, but 
expressed his astonishment that there had 
recently been any attacks to be complained 
of. 


Reports that M. Litvinov will arrive in 
Geneva on May 18 to attend Disarmament 
Conference: considers it possible that M. 
Litvinov may put forward proposal for 
some kind of general pact of mutual 
security and non-aggression: thinks that 
M. Litvinov has not yet made up his mind 
whether Soviet Union’s membership of 
League of Nations would be an advantage 
to her. 


Message for Mr. Eden indicating attitude 
of H.M.G. towards Soviet membership of 
League of Nations. 


Considers that in view of German and 
Polish opposition to proposals for Baltic 
States rapprochement contained in Lithu- 
anian memorandum of April 25 (see No. 
593) meeting of M.F.A.s of three countries, 
if it takes place, likely to result in battle 
of formulas designed to avoid Vilna and 
Memel questions, and prolonged and 
academic exchange of views. 


Reviews at length in general terms charac- 
teristics of Soviet régime and compares 
them with those of Fascist States. 


Letter from Mr. Collier referring to Nos. 
590 and 597 and requesting that M. Lit- 
vinov’s attention be drawn to two offen- 
sive articles which appeared recently in 
Soviet press, as instances of deliberate mis- 
representation of British policy and of 
interference in British internal affairs, 
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NO. AND NAME 


Mr. PALAIRET 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 64 


Unrrep Kincpom 
DELEGATE 
Geneva 


No. 89 


Sir E. Puipps 
Berlin 
No. 731 


ViscOUNT CHILSTON 
Moscow 


VISCOUNT CHILSTON 
Moscow 


To Viscount CHILSTON 
Moscow 


Sir L. OLIPHANT 
Foreign Office 


Sm R. VANSITTART 
Foreign Office 


Sm R. VANSITTART 
Foreign Office 


DATE 
June 10 


June 14 


June 21 


June 22 


June jo 


July 24 


Aug. 3 


Aug. 7 


Aug. 9 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports publication in press of text of 
Notes exchanged at Geneva which effect 
renewal of diplomatic relations between 
Roumanian Government and_ Soviet 
Government and give assurances of mutual 
respect of sovereignty and abstention from 
every form of agitation and propaganda: 
news received with satisfaction in Bucha- 
rest. 


Transmits copy of letter from Mr. Walters 
to Mr. Strang enclosing record of conver- 
sation between Secretary-General and M. 
Litvinov respecting the possible entry of 
the U.S.S.R. into the League of Nations. 


Reports announcement in press that 
German Ambassador in Moscow has been 
placed en disponibilité and will be replaced 
by Graf von der Schulenburg, present 
German Minister in Bucharest: comments 
on reasons for Herr Nadolny’s removal. 


Letter to Mr. Collier referring to No. 602 
and reporting reaction of M. Litvinov to 
representations made to him regarding 
offensive articles in Soviet press. 


Letter to Mr. Collier referring to No. 606 
and drawing attention to two particularly 
hostile articles which appeared in ‘Pravda’ 
of June 22 and June 27. 


Letter from Sir R. Vansittart referring to 
Nos. 606 and 607 and requesting that one 
last effort be made to get Soviet Govern- 
ment to realize how matters are bound to 
stand if they will not listen to representa- 
tions made to them: Soviet Ambassador 
being told that it is not serious business to 
speak of improved relations in one breath 
and blackguard Great Britain systemati- 
cally with the other. 


Minute recording communication made 
by Counsellor of Soviet Embassy that 
Soviet Government would be prepared to 
join League of Nations if invitation were 
addressed to them, it being definitely 
understood that U.S.S.R. would, on join- 
ing League, have permanent seat on 
Council. 


Record of conversation with French 
Chargé d’Affaires regarding admission of 
U.S.S.R. into League of Nations: note left 


by M. Cambon containing proposals for . 


procedure to be adopted and enquiring 
attitude of H.M.G. thereto. 


Record of conversation with Soviet Am- 
bassador regarding U.S.S.R.’s proposed 
entry into League of Nations and question 
of propaganda hostile to Great Britain. 
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619 


620 


NO. AND NAME 


VISCOUNT CHILSTON 
Moscow 


No. 389 


VISCOUNT CHILSTON 
Moscow 
No. 39! 


Mr. STRANG 
Foreign Office 


Mr. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Riga 
No. 37! 


To Sir G. CLerK 
Paris 
No. 1281 


Mr. STRANG 
Foreign Office 


Mr. SPEAIGHT 
Foreign Office 


To H.M. REprRESENTA- 


TIVES 
Brussels 
Tel. No. 55 
Buenos Aires 
Tel. No. 116 
Copenhagen 
Tel. No. 35 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 30 
Lisbon 
Tel. No. 44 
To Sir W. ERSKINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 62 


DATE 
Aug. 9 


Aug. 10 


Aug. 18 


Aug. 21 


Aug. 24 


Aug. 


Aug. 27 


Aug. 29 


Madrid 

Tel. No. 48 
Mexico City 
Tel. No. 11 
Panama 
Tel. No. 19 
Peking 

Tel. No. 295 
Prague 

Tel. No. 41 


Aug. 29 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports sentences passed on eleven em- 
ployees of Ural machine-construction 
works at Sverdlovsk tried on charge of 
wrecking and counter-revolutionary acti- 
vities: foreign specialist alleged to be in- 
volved believed to be German. 


Discusses reasons for Soviet Government’s 
decision to join League of Nations and 
comments on orientation of her foreign 
policy with special reference to possible 
Franco-Soviet alliance and to Anglo-Soviet 
relations. 


Minute recording conversation with Italian 
Chargé d’Affaires who enquired views of 
H.M.G. on question of Soviet membership 
of League and possible Polish request for 
permanent seat on Council. 


Transmits copy of despatch No. 207 from 
Mr. Preston, Kovno, dated August 16, re- 
specting his conversation with Lithuanian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs on August 16 
regarding Eastern Pact of Mutual 
Guarantee and the proposed Baltic bloc. 


Refers to No. 610 and transmits copy 
of note addressed to French Ambassador 
accepting French Government’s proposals 
in regard to procedure governing admis- 
sion of Soviet Government into League. 


Records conversation with Counsellor of 
French Embassy who communicated in- 
formation regarding instructions sent to 
French representatives in capitals of 
countries which it had been decided to 
consult regarding Soviet Union’s entry 
into League, special instructions being 
sent to Berne and Warsaw. 

Record of conversation with Polish Chargé 
d’Affaires regarding latest developments 
concerning proposed entry of Soviet Union 
into League of Nations. 


Instructions to sound Government to 
which accredited, after consulting French 
and Italian colleagues, on their attitude to 
Soviet candidature for entry into League of 
Nations and report result promptly. 


Instructions to sound Polish Government, 
after consulting French and Italian col- 
leagues, on their attitude to Soviet entry 
into League of Nations: reference should 
be made to Soviet Government’s condi- 
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Paris 
Tel. No. 245 Saving 
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Aug. 29 


Aug. 30 


Aug. 30 


Aug. 3! 


Aug. 31 


Sept. 6 


MAIN SUBJECT 
tion that they should be assured of per- 
manent seat on Council: line to be taken 
should Polish Government seek to make 
satisfaction of Poland’s own demand for 
permanent seat a condition for supporting 
Soviet Government’s candidature indicated. 


Instructions regarding approach to be 
made to Swiss Government, after consulta- 
tion with French and Italian colleagues, 
in support of representations already made 
by latter, regarding entry of Soviet 
Government into League of Nations: if 
Swiss Government cannot support Soviet 
candidature, it is hoped that they will at 
least not oppose it. 

Refers to No. 619 and reports that Czecho- 
slovak Government will act with Great 
Britain, France and Italy in matter of 
Soviet entry into League of Nations. 


Transmits copy of extract from ‘Sevodnia’ 
of August jo containing official com- 
muniqué reporting result of conference of 
three Baltic States at Riga: Agreement en- 
titled ‘Convention d’Entente et de Colla- 
boration’ and containing nine articles has 
been initialled. 


Refers to No. 620 and reports conversation 
with Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs who asked whether Soviet Govern- 
ment’s candidature was subject to any 
conditions and was informed that Soviet 
Union expected permanent seat on 
Council: Under-Secretary said Poland was 
considering matter: summarizes informa- 
tion from French Ambassador regarding 
question put to him by M.F.A. whether 
Soviet Government had made it a condi- 
tion of their entry that they should not 
share corporate responsibility of Council in 
any or all of functions imposed on it by 
peace treaties. 


Refers to No. 619 and reports conversation 
with M.F.A. regarding Soviet entry into 
League of Nations: M.F.A. said Belgian 
reply would certainly not be ‘no’ but 
whether it would be ‘yes’ would depend 
on Cabinet Council’s decision: Italian 
Ambassador appears convinced that Bel- 
gian reply will be ‘yes’. 

Reports conversation with M. Barthou 
who said he thought entry of Soviet Union 
into League of Nations was assured: he did 
not know final attitude of Polish Govern- 
ment but considered it unlikely that they 
would raise question of permanent seat for 
Poland: summarizes observations of M. 
Barthou regarding attitude of Poland and 
Germany to Eastern Pact. 
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Sept. 13 


Sept. 16 


Sept. 18 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Message from Mr. Eden recording con- 
versation with M. Beck regarding Soviet 
Government’s entry into League and 
Poland’s attitude to Eastern Pact: impres- 
sion is that Polish Government will not 
sign Eastern Pact. 


Reports that press continue to follow with 
manifest displeasure proceedings at Geneva 
for admission of Russia into League: 
general line taken is that Russia is being 
smuggled into Geneva by back door in 
circumstances discreditable to all con- 
cerned. 


Discusses at length present general position 
of Baltic States in regard to their relations 
with Germany, Soviet Union and Poland: 
comments also on internal position of three 
Baltic States. 


Message from Mr. Eden reporting that 
collective telegram in name of thirty States 
was despatched morning of September 15 
inviting Soviet Government to enter 
League of Nations and that M. Litvinov’s 
reply was received late in afternoon: trans- 
mits text of Council’s resolution appointing 
U.S.S.R. to be a permanent member of 
Council as soon as her admission into 
League of Nations had been agreed to by 
Assembly: indicates procedure to be fol- 
lowed to complete Soviet entry into 
League of Nations. 


Message from Mr. Eden transmitting de- 
tails of voting in election of Soviet Union 
as member of League of Nations and ap- 
proving her appointment to permanent 
seat on Council. 


I, Notes on Anglo-Soviet relations (1929-31). 


II. Further documents on Anglo-Soviet claims negotiations. 
III. Additional correspondence relating to the arrest and trial of the Metropolitan- 
Vickers employees (March—July 1933). 
IV. Telegraphic reports from H.M. Embassy, Moscow, relating to the proceedings 794 
at the trial of the Metropolitan-Vickers employees, April 1933. 
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CHAPTER I 


The resumption of diplomatic relations with the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(June 18—December 31, 1929) 


No. 1 
Foreign Office Memorandum 
RUSSIA 


[W 2795/18/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 18, 1929 


In considering the steps to be taken towards a resumption of relations with 
the Soviet Government, it may be useful to summarise the different forms 
which these relations have taken in the past few years. 

The Trade Agreement between His Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of the Russian Socialist Soviet Republic was signed on the 16th March, 
1921.1 Under that agreement Russia was enabled, inter alia, to appoint official 
agents in the United Kingdom, who enjoyed the same privileges as are 
accorded to the official representatives of other foreign Governments. The 
agreement did not, however, accord de jure recognition to the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

The next step was taken on the 1st February, 1924, when a note was com- 
municated to the Soviet Government through Mr. Hodgson, His Majesty’s 
Chargé d’Affaires at Moscow. The first paragraph of this note ran as follows: 
‘T have the honour, by direction of my Government, to inform your Excel- 
lency that they recognise the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics as the de jure 
rulers of those territories of the old Russian Empire which acknowledge their 
authority.’ The note also proposed the conclusion of treaties covering various 
outstanding questions, and these proposals led to the signature of the General 
and Commercial Treaties of the 8th August, 1924,2 which, however, were not 
ratified. Finally, His Majesty’s Government expressed their readiness to 
receive a Soviet Chargé d’Affaires in London and announced that Mr. 
Hodgson was appointed Chargé d’Affaires in Moscow pending the appoint- 
ment of an Ambassador. The position was thus, that from the 1st February, 
1924, onwards, the Soviet Government had received de jure recognition from 
His Majesty’s Government, and diplomatic relations existed between the two 
Governments, but the Trade Agreement remained as the instrument governing 


1 This Agreement is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 114, pp. 373-9. 
2 Printed in Cmd. 2260 and 2261 of 1924. 
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their relations in those matters covered by it. This condition remained un- 
altered until the 26th May, 1927. On that date a note? was addressed to 
M. Rosengolz, the Soviet Chargé d’ Affaires in London, which stated that His 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain ‘must now regard themselves, in 
accordance with the provision of paragraph 3 of article 13 of the Trade 
Agreement of the 16th March, 1921, as free from the obligations of that 
agreement.’ The note further stated that while the special privileges con- 
ferred on the Russian trade agents under the agreement were terminated, 
His Majesty’s Government did not wish to interfere with the ordinary course 
of legitimate Anglo-Russian trade, and would place no obstacle in the way of 
general commerce between the two countries; there was consequently no 
objection to the continuance of the legitimate commercial operation of Arcos 
Limited, on the same conditions as those applicable to other trading organi- 
sations in this country. 

The note finally conveyed to M. Rosengolz the decision of His Majesty’s 
Government that they could no longer maintain diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet Government; that the existing relations between the two Govern- 
ments were suspended; and that M. Rosengolz and his staff must leave the 
country within ten days. 

The effect of this was to suspend the diplomatic intercourse between the 
two countries and to terminate the Trade Agreement, but this action did not 
affect the de jure recognition in 1924. The present position therefore is that 
His Majesty’s Government recognise the Soviet Government as a de jure 
Government, but have no diplomatic relations or treaty engagements (leaving 
aside for the moment the question of the validity or otherwise of old treaties) 
with them. 

If it is now decided to resume diplomatic relations, no action is necessary 
as regards a formal recognition of the Soviet Government, and the question 
for consideration is the conditions which should be attached by His Majesty’s 
Government to the exchange of diplomatic representatives. 

One possibility would be the resurrection of the Trade Agreement can- 
celled in 1927. This course appears simple at first sight, but is open to various 
objections. The form of the agreement is obsolete, as it is between ‘His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government’ and the Government of the Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic. In the body of the agreement the contracting party 
on the British side is described as ‘the Government of the United Kingdom’ 
and the ‘British Government’. Although it is clear from the text that the 
agreement refers, on the British side, to the United Kingdom alone, it yet 
contains various provisions which are now out of date and would thus prob- 
ably require redrafting. Moreover, the system under which Russian trade 
agents were granted what were practically tantamount to diplomatic privi- 
leges cannot be defended if a Russian Legation or diplomatic representative 
Is to coexist with the trade representation. While, therefore, there would no 
doubt be some advantage in simply returning to the status quo as it existed 
before May 1927 (and some parts of the agreement would certainly be 

3 Printed in Cmd. 2895 of 1927. 
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valuable), any attempt to do so—by reviving the Trade Agreement—would 
be likely to lead to prolonged negotiations for the revision of the terms of that 
instrument, negotiations which might preferably be deferred until the time 
comes to negotiate a proper commercial treaty. If this view is accepted, an 
alternative course will be to inform the Soviet Government that His Majesty’s 
Government are prepared to resume diplomatic relations on certain stated 
conditions. 

The main points of principle at issue between the two Governments have 
been (a) the claims of British subjects and companies for compensation in 
respect of properties and concessions which have been nationalised (estimated 
by the claimants at some £180 million) ; (5) the claims of British holders of 
pre-war State and municipal securities for compensation in respect of the 
repudiation of those securities (approximately £40 million) ; (¢) miscellaneous 
claims in respect of various forms of property, money confiscated, &c. (about 
£35 million) ; this category of claims includes various particularly hard cases; . 
(d) propaganda. There is also the question of the Russian war debt to this 
country (approximately £800 million) and Russian counter-claims (inter- 
vention; Brest-Litovsk gold, &c.). 

The Soviet Government have shown no indication of changing their policy 
of completely refusing either to recognise any liability for debts incurred by 
their predecessors or to give any compensation in respect of confiscated prop- 
erties. If, therefore, it is decided that an early resumption of relations would 
be advantageous, the conditions laid down should not include any reference 
to claims or confiscated properties, on which agreement cannot be looked for. 
A discussion of the various classes of claims would also again lead the Russians 
to make any partial settlement to which they might agree dependent on the 
grant of a loan. 

It is, however, important to secure an undertaking from the Soviet Govern- 
ment to the effect that they will abstain from propaganda. From our pre- 
vious experience we cannot expect that any such promise will be observed, 
but our position is strengthened if such an undertaking exists and can be 
- pointed to in case of necessity. Undertakings on this subject were given by 
the Soviet Government in the Trade Agreement of 1921 and in the correspon- 
dence which passed in 1923.4 The undertaking reappeared in Article 16 of 
the treaty signed in 1924. The wording of this article was as follows:— | 

‘The contracting parties solemnly affirm their desire and intention to live 
in peace and amity with each other, scrupulously to respect the undoubted 
right of a State to order its own life within its own jurisdiction in its own 
way, to refrain and to restrain all persons and organisations under their 
direct or indirect control, including organisations in receipt of any financial 
assistance from them, from any act overt or covert liable in any way what- 
soever to endanger the tranquillity or prosperity of any part of the territory 
of the British Empire or the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics or in- 
tended to embitter the relations of the British Empire or the Union with 
their neighbours or any other countries.’ 

4 This correspondence is printed in Cmd. 1869, 1874, and 1890 of 1923. 
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As our object at the outset would be to indicate to the Soviet Government 
our requirements, it would on a point of tactics be best to adapt this article as 
an undertaking by the Soviet Government alone. They would no doubt ask 
for it to be made bilateral, and there would be no conceivable objection to our 
giving a similar undertaking. 

Another condition which should be insisted upon is an acknowledgement 
by the Soviet Government that they have no cause of complaint as to the 
conduct of the British Mission in Moscow up to the time of its withdrawal. 
The reason for such an acknowledgement is that in 1927 a number of people 
were shot in Russia as a result of a totally unfounded accusation that they had 
been employed by Sir R. Hodgson and his staff in espionage, while attacks on 
the conduct of the Mission and allegations of espionage were made in speeches 
delivered by various Soviet leaders. It is also for consideration whether this 
condition should not include a demand for the release and payment of com- 
pensation to some of the minor Russian employees of the Mission. In this 
category the following may be mentioned: Surkov (second chauffeur to Sir 
R. Hodgson) and Vera Reiblatt (an elderly woman, doorkeeper) were 
arrested in August 1927 on charges of espionage and exiled respectively to 
Solovki and Siberia. The Norwegian Minister in Moscow, who is in charge of 
British interests, has made frequent endeavours to secure their release, but 
without success. Miss Rossinkaya, the Russian typist employed by the Consul 
at Petrograd, was imprisoned in 1927 because she applied for a visa to go to 
Finland at the time when the British Mission was leaving the country. En- 
deavours are being made to ascertain the present position in her case. 

In spite of the objection to interfering between the Soviet Government and 
its own Citizens, there appears to be every reason to require, as a condition of 
sending a British representative to Moscow, that reparation should be made 
to these unfortunate people, whose only offence is that they accepted employ- 
ment with the representatives of His Majesty’s Government. If any stipula- 
tion to cover such cases is made, it will have to be insisted upon as a sine qua 
non, as to yield the point later would only make the position worse than before. 


Procedure 


As regards the procedure to be adopted, if the resumption of relations is 
decided upon, the first step would be to communicate the proposals of His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom to the Dominion Govern- 
ments, and to ask those Governments for their views. When de jure recognition 
was granted on the 1st February, 1924, the Dominions were only informed on 
the goth January of the proposals of His Majesty’s Government, and the pro- 
cedure then adopted raised a certain amount of criticism in some of the 
Dominions. There was also at first some doubt as to the exact scope of the 
action taken, 1.e., whether the Soviet Government had, or had not, received 
de jure recognition from the whole Empire. 

The question of the resumption of diplomatic relations appears to be one on 
which the Dominion Governments should be consulted and not merely in- 
formed, and in fact the British High Commissioner at Ottawa was authorised, 
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in a letter dated the 22nd May, 1929, to inform the Canadian Prime Minister 
that His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom would in no case 
renew diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia without previous communica- 
tion with His Majesty’s Governments in the Dominions. A representative 
sent by the King to Moscow would have a representative character in respect 
of the whole Empire, unless any Dominion wished to send a separate repre- 
sentative of its own. It is His Majesty who enters into diplomatic relations 
with any foreign Power, and he cannot well be in diplomatic relations with a 
country in respect of one part of his Empire and not of the whole. Agreement 
between His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom andthe Dominion 
Governments is therefore an essential condition precedent to any action. 

As soon as the views of the Dominion Governments have been ascertained 
and it has been decided whether diplomatic relations are to be resumed, and, 
ifso, on what terms, various courses of action would be possible. For instance, 
the Secretary of State might announce in Parliament that His Majesty’s 
Government would not be averse from the exchange of diplomatic repre- 
sentatives provided that satisfactory guarantees were obtained against the 
renewal of the activities of which successive British Governments have had to 
complain. The Russians might then be left to make the next move and to 
enquire what guarantees were required. Alternatively, if it is desired that 
His Majesty’s Government should make the first move, and if it is decided 
that they need only insist, at this stage, on satisfaction on the points specified 
above, the Soviet Government might be informed through the Norwegian 
Minister that His Majesty’s Government would be prepared to resume nor- 
mal diplomatic relations, provided the Soviet Government satisfied them that 
the guarantees against propaganda and intrigue, on which successive British 
Governments have insisted for years, were to be observed, and that any British 
representatives sent to Russia would be properly treated. It would then be for 
the Russians to offer guarantees and for His Majesty’s Government to con- 
sider whether they were satisfactory. 

A third alternative, and the simplest, would be to inform the Soviet Govern- 
ment, through the Norwegian Minister, that His Majesty’s Government 
would be prepared to consider the resumption of normal relations, and to 
suggest that the Soviet Government should send a representative to London 
to discuss the necessary preliminaries. The discussion of conditions would 
then take place in London, and it would be unnecessary for His Majesty’s 
Government to disclose their requirements until the negotiations began. 

Whatever procedure be adopted in opening discussions, the basis of the nego- 
tiations, if the suggestions made in this memorandum are approved, would in 
fact be that the break of 1927 occurred owing to the Russian propaganda and 
intrigue in this country and that relations are resumed owing to His Majesty’s 
Government being prepared to accept the guarantees to be offered against 
a recurrence of such offences. 

Any such arrangement would no doubt be criticised on the ground that we 
should give the Russians what they want without any quid pro quo for the 
British creditors and claimants. The position of the claimants would, however, 
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not really be prejudiced by returning to the state of affairs which existed 
up to May 1927, and, if any opportunity should occur for entering, with 
any hope of success, on negotiations for some arrangement beneficial to 
the claimants, the presence of a Soviet representative in London and of a 
British representative in Moscow would be advantageous rather than the 
reverse. The commercial benefits to be derived from the resumption of rela- 
tions are necessarily a matter of speculation, but it may at any rate be said 
that, other things being equal, the Russians will no doubt restrict their orders 
in this country so long as their doing so serves a political purpose. 

As regards the status of the diplomatic representatives to be appointed, it 
seems appropriate to follow the precedent of 1924, and to appoint Chargés 
d’Affaires in the first place. The question of the permanent rank of the 
representatives on each side could be left for later consideration. 


No. 2 
Mr. A. Henderson to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 1611 [N 3111/18/38] 


| FOREIGN OFFICE, uly 13, 1929 
Sir, 

The French Ambassador in a conversation at this department on July 3 
alluded to the question of Anglo-Soviet relations. He said that as His 
Majesty’s Government were aware, the French Government had been con- 
ducting with the Soviet Government negotiations which had now dragged on 
for four or five years, without coming to any definite result. The Soviet 
Government had been anxious that their commercial representative in France 
Should be formally regarded as enjoying ambassadorial rank. The French 
Government had refused to put this in an official form; in point of fact they 
had treated the commercial representative with every courtesy, but would 
be able to cease this treatment should they at any time find it necessary. 

2. Other matters in which the French Government were interested were 
the Russian debt and the question of commerce. His Excellency then en- 
quired, but without pressing the point, whether he could be informed as to 
His Majesty’s Government[’s] attitude towards the Soviet Government since 
his Government were of course much interested in the matter. 

3. M. de Fleuriau was informed that no very definite statement could as 
yet be made. His Majesty’s Government were consulting the Dominions; 
replies from all of them had not been received and it was not yet possible 
to decide upon future procedure. He would thus understand that it was im- 
possible to enlighten him at the moment on such questions as those of the 
Russian debts or commercial relations. In reply, His Excellency stated that 
he quite understood the position and that he hoped that if possible he might 
be kept informed of future developments. 

Iam, &c., 
A, HENDERSON 


No. 3 
Mr. A. Henderson to Str F. Lindley (Oslo) 
No. 29 Telegraphic [N 3263/18/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 15, 1929, 12.22 p.m. 


Please request Norwegian Government to communicate following message 
to Soviet Government through the Norwegian Minister in Moscow: 

‘His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom have carefully con- 
sidered the existing state of the relations between this country and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and are prepared to re-establish the normal 
machinery of diplomatic relations between Great Britain and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, on the understanding that the reciprocal rights 
and duties which international law recognises as incumbent on States in 
their relations with one another subsist between this country and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. To this end His Majesty’s Government invite 
the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to send a respons- 
ible representative to London in order to discuss with the Foreign Secretary 
direct the most expeditious procedure for reaching as rapidly as possible a 
friendly and mutually satisfactory settlement of the outstanding questions 
between the two countries including those relating to propaganda and debts.”! 


1 The text of this communication is printed in Cmd. 3418 of 1929. 


No. 4 
Sir F. Lindley (Oslo) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received July 19, 2.45 p.m.) 
No. 24 Telegraphic [N 3353/18/38} 


OSLO, July 19, 1929, 12.50 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 29.! 
Norwegian Government inform me note was delivered to Soviet Govern- 
ment on July 17. 
1 No. 3. 


No. 5 
Sir F. Lindley (Oslo) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received uly 24, 6.10 p.m.) 
No. 25 Telegraphic [N 3416/18/38) 
OSLO, July 24, 1929, 3.40 p.m. 
My telegram No. 24.! | 
Norwegian Government have received telegram dated July 23 from Nor- 


wegian Chargé d’Affaires at Moscow giving following message for His 
Majesty’s Government from Soviet Government. 


1 No. 4. 
7 


Message has been transmitted in Norwegian and translated here. Begins: 

Government of Union of Socialist Soviet Republics note communication 
from British Government that they are willing to re-establish diplomatic re- 
lations with Union of Socialist Soviet Republic[s} of which interruption was 
not the consequence of fault or desire of Government of the Union. Govern- 
ment of the Union welcome this proposal in the interest of both countries and 
of the cause of peace. Government of the Union consider it necessary that 
there shall be established as soon as possible lasting agreement regarding dis- 
puted questions and believe such a lasting agreement can only be attained 
through both parties being treated as having equal rights and by maintenance 
of reciprocal dignity and esteem. 

Government will assume rights and duties of States in diplomatic relations 
between them[selves] as soon as British Government take[s] upon itself these 
rights and duties. 

In view of the fact that note from British Government aims at preliminary 
exchange of views exclusively regarding procedure to be followed in sub- 
sequent discussion of disputed questions and not at an actual discussion of 
these questions and being of the opinion that these deliberations regarding 
procedure can be concluded in the course of a very short period Government 
are requesting M. Dovgalevsky, plenipotentiary representative of the Union 
in France, to journey to London for this purpose. Ends. 

Text of first sentence of message somewhat corrupt and Norwegian Govern- 
ment have asked for a repetition but it seems obvious that the sense is as 
given above.? 


2 Sir F. Lindley reported on July 25, in Oslo telegram No. 26, that a repetition of the 
message confirmed the sense of the first sentence. The communication is printed in 
Cmd. 3418 of 1929. 


No. 6 
Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received Fuly 24, 4.30 p.m.) 
No. 106 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 3415/18/38) 


PARIS, july 24, 1929 

The Soviet Embassy informs me this afternoon that the Ambassador has 

received instructions to proceed to London to begin discussions with you. 

His Excellency would like to leave at once—tomorrow if you will be ready— 

accompanied by a First Secretary of Embassy, Legal Counsellor, and pos- 
sibly one other member of his staff. 

What answer shall I give him? I presume he and those accompanying him 
should be granted diplomatic visas. 
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No. 7 
Mr. A. Henderson to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 176 Telegraphic [N 3415/18/38} 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 24, 1929, 7.0 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 106! of July 24. I have not yet received the reply of the 
Soviet Government to the invitation of His Majesty’s Government to send a 
representative to London. 

I think it necessary to have an opportunity of considering their reply before 
the Soviet Ambassador arrives in London. You should explain the situation 
to His Excellency accordingly and inform him that I will telegraph again as 
soon as reply of his Government has been considered here. 


1 No. 6. 


No. 8 
Mr, A. Henderson to Sir W. Tyrrell (Parts) 
No. 179 Telegraphic [N 3415/18/38} 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 25, 1929, 9.35 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 106.! 


Please inform Russian Ambassador in Paris that Secretary of State will see 
him on Monday? at 3 o’clock. Please grant him and staff diplomatic visas. 


1 No. 6. 2 July 29. 
No. 9 
Foreign Office Memorandum on Soviet Propaganda Guarantees 
[W 3539/18/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 29, 1929 


1. In a message addressed to the Prime Minister of Australia on the 12th 
July and circulated to the other Dominions, the Prime Minister expressed 
agreement with the view that the resumption of diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet Government must be subject to a satisfactory understanding with 
regard to propaganda and drew attention to his statement in the House of 
Commons on the 2nd July! to the effect that His Majesty’s Government had 
no intention of departing from the conditions in this respect laid down in the 
note of the 24th October, 1924,? to the Soviet Chargé d’Affaires, a part of 
which read as follows :— 


“His Majesty’s Government mean that these undertakings (to abstain 
1 See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 229, cols. 68-9. 
2 Printed in Cmd. 2895 of 1927. 
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from interference in the internal affairs of the British Empire) shall be car- 
ried out both in the letter and in the spirit, and it cannot accept the con- 
tention that whilst the Soviet Government undertakes obligations, a politi- 
cal body, as powerful as itself (the Communist or Third International), is to 
be allowed to conduct a propaganda and support it with money, which is in 
direct violation of the official agreement. The Soviet Government either 
has, or has not, the power to make such agreements. If it has the power, 
it Is its duty to carry them out and see that the other parties are not de- 
ceived. If it has not the power, and if responsibilities which belong to the 
State in other countries are in Russia in the keeping of private and irrespon- 
sible bodies, the Soviet Government ought not to make agreements which 
it knows it cannot carry out.’ 


2. The Soviet Government have on various occasions formally undertaken 
to abstain from interference in the internal affairs of this country, from pro- 
paganda and from other hostile activities, notably (1) in the preamble to the 
Trade Agreement of 1921, (2) during the controversy of May and June 1923, 
and (3) in Article 16 of the General Treaty signed, but not subsequently 
ratified, in August 1924, the formulz used on each occasion being as follows :— 

(1) In 1921: “The present agreement is subject to the fulfilment of the 
following conditions, namely :— 


‘(a) That each party refrains from hostile action or undertakings against 
the other and from conducting outside of its own borders any official pro- 
paganda, direct or indirect, against the institutions of the British Empire 
or the Russian Soviet Republic respectively, and more particularly that the 
Russian Soviet Government refrains from any attempt, by military or diplo- 
matic or any other form of action or propaganda, to encourage any of the 
peoples of Asia in any form of hostile action against British interests or the 
British Empire, especially in India and in the Independent State of Afghan- 
istan. The British Government gives a similar particular undertaking to 
the Russian Soviet Government in respect of the countries which formed 
part of the former Russian Empire and which have now become inde- 
pendent.’3 

(2) In 1923: “The Soviet Government, acting on behalf of itself and of 
all associated and federated Governments, reiterates the pledges contained 
in the Russian Trade Agreement of the 16th March, 1921, which were as 
follows: To refrain from hostile action or undertakings against Great 
Britain, and from conducting outside of its borders any official propaganda, 
direct or indirect, against the institutions of the British Empire, and more 
particularly to refrain from any attempt, by military or diplomatic or any 
other form of action or propaganda, to encourage any of the peoples of 
Asia in any form of hostile action against British interests or the British 
Empire, especially in India and in the Independent State of Afghanistan. 

‘The British Government gives a similar undertaking to the Soviet 
Government to refrain from any similar acts of propaganda in respect both 


3 Printed in Cmd. 2895 of 1927. 
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of the territories and institutions of the Soviet Republic, and of the coun- 

tries which formed part of the former Russian Empire and which have now 

become independent. 

‘Further, in view of complaints which have been made, the Soviet 
Government undertakes not to support with funds or in any other form 
persons or bodies or agencies or institutions whose aim is to spread dis- 
content or to foment rebellion in any part of the British Empire, including 
therein all British Protectorates, British-protected States and territories 
subject to a British mandate, and to impress upon its officers and officials 
the full and continuous observance of these conditions. 

‘The British Government gives a similar undertaking to the Soviet 
Government with regard to all parts of the Russian dominions.’4 

(3) In 1924: “The contracting parties solemnly affirm their desire and 
intention to live in peace and amity with each other, scrupulously to 
respect the undoubted right of a State to order its own life within its own 
jurisdiction in its own way, to refrain and to restrain all persons and organi- 
sations under their direct or indirect control, including organisations in 
receipt of any financial assistance from them, from any act overt or covert 
liable in any way whatsoever to endanger the tranquillity or prosperity of 
any part of the territory of the British Empire or the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics or intended to embitter the relations of the British 
Empire or the Union with their neighbours or any other countries.’ 

3. The first of these declarations was the only one over which the Soviet 
Government made any difficulties and to the second and third, both of which 
are more precise in that they hint at the Communist International, though 
they do not mention it by name, they agreed practically without discussion. 
All three, moreover, are bilateral inasmuch as His Majesty’s Government 
undertake the same obligations as the Soviet Government. So long then as the 
latter are only asked, as a prelude to the resumption of diplomatic relations, 
to make a further declaration similar in terms to the others and on the similar 
condition of reciprocity, they will (unless they take the line of refusing to dis- 
cuss any outstanding questions before relations are resumed) probably do so 
willingly enough or will, at the most, raise difficulties for purely tactical 
reasons. 

4. Such a declaration will, of course, be useful and even essential, because 
the Soviet Government doubtless consider that the suspension of relations in 
1927 absolved them from the legal obligations imposed upon them by the 
declarations quoted above, and because they regard even the promise of good 
behaviour not as a right to which a country with which they are at peace is 
naturally entitled, but as a point which they will concede under sufficient 
pressure or for sufficient inducement. The difficulty, however, which has con- 
fronted His Majesty’s Government in the past has not been to secure pro- 
mises, but to ensure their fulfilment, and since in this matter the word of the 
Soviet Government is inevitably their only bond, it is clear that if a repetition 
of past history is to be avoided, the formula by which this word is given must 

4 Ibid., Enclosure in No. 5. 
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somehow carry a guarantee for its own fulfilment or must be accompanied by 
an unequivocal declaration by His Majesty’s Government as to the con- 
sequences of any failure to observe it. To go further and to attempt to obtain 
from the Soviet Government an admission of error in the past or a promise of 
concrete action, such as the dissolution of the Communist International, in the 
immediate future would merely be a waste of time. 

5. The only way in which the first of these conditions could possibly be 
attained would be by inducing the Soviet Government to subscribe to a for- 
mula by which they solemnly repudiated the Communist International and 
undertook not only not to assist it or supply it with funds, but also to take 
action against its responsible heads on the territory of the Union if its agents 
in any part of the world were shown to have acted in contravention of the 
agreement with His Majesty’s Government. In a sense a declaration of this 
sort would only be a promise similar to those that have gone before. It might, 
however, if widely advertised—and the sole value of such declarations lies in 
their receiving wide publicity—have the effect of discrediting the Communist 
International and its agents, if not in the Soviet Union itself, at any rate in the 
Asiatic countries, where the activities of the International are most dangerous, 
while the added precautions which even the pretence of observing the declara- 
tion would impose upon the Soviet Government would to some extent hamper 
both its own work and that of the International. This declaration would, of 
course, have to be unilateral and quite independent of any bilateral under- 
taking which His Majesty’s Government, equally with the Soviet Govern- 
ment, might be willing to give; but though it would be possible to draft a 
formula on these lines, the chances that the Soviet Government would accept 
it are so small, and the likelihood that its presentation would prejudice the 
whole negotiations so great, that closer consideration of this alternative is 
scarcely required. 

6. With regard to the second condition, the only thing which is likely to 
restrain the Soviet Government, or rather the men who control that Govern- 
ment, from permitting the continuance of propaganda and other subversive 
activities, is the certainty that any serious misbehaviour will at once be fol- 
lowed by a fresh suspension of relations or by some similar sanction. The im- 
portance which His Majesty’s Government attach to the cessation of pro- 
paganda will doubtless be impressed upon the Soviet representatives in any 
preliminary discussions, but in order that their attitude and intentions may 
be made perfectly clear, a statement on the following lines might be issued at 
the time that diplomatic relations are resumed :— 

‘If at any time the members or agents of the Communist International 
or of any other official or unofficial organisation constituted or partly con- 
stituted on the territory of the Soviet Union act in a manner clearly 
prejudicial to the interests of the British Empire or of any part of it, and if 
the Soviet Government, upon having the circumstances brought to their 
notice, fail to take adequate steps to remedy the situation and to punish 
those responsible, His Majesty’s Government will regard this as a breach 
of the conditions upon which diplomatic relations have been resumed 
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entitling them without further discussion to withdraw their mission from 
Moscow, and to secure the withdrawal of the Soviet mission from London. 
They alone can and will decide whether any action prejudicial to the 
interests of the British Empire has taken place, but it is not their intention 
to interpret as prejudicial to those interests legitimate competition in com- 
mercial, cultural and similar fields of activity, or to make use of incidents 
of an accidental or trivial character as grounds for the action which they 
envisage.’ 


7. This declaration would be unilateral, and it would be immaterial 
whether the Soviet Government ‘noted’ it or not. They might make a pro- 
test or disclaimer, but this would not detract from its efficacy as a warning 
provided it received wide publicity, particularly in those Asiatic countries 
where the work of the International is mainly carried on. There is, however, 
the possibility that if it were directly addressed to the Soviet Government the 
latter might say that this was a gratuitous insult which justified them in can- 
celling any agreement which might already have been reached for the 
renewal of relations, and for this reason it might be better to address it to the 
world at large, by means, for example, of a statement in Parliament, in 
which case there would be no need to inform the Soviet representatives before- 
hand. It may be added that, as there is no real expectation or possibility that 
Communist propaganda and intrigue will stop, whatever promises may be 
given to the contrary, the delivery of a warning of this kind will mean that if 
its terms are strictly adhered to a fresh suspension of relations will almost 
inevitably occur before many months have passed. 

8. A further alternative would be to inform the Soviet representative in the 
course of the discussions that His Majesty’s Government still attached the 
highest importance to the cessation of propaganda, for which they would hold 
the Soviet Government responsible, whether actually carried out by the 
Communist International or any other body based on Soviet territory, but 
that in view of past experience they did not consider that any useful purpose 
would be served by asking the Soviet Government to sign a fresh declaration 
or signing one themselves; and to add that if the Soviet Government failed to 
put a stop to such propaganda His Majesty’s Government would consider 
themselves at liberty to take any steps they thought necessary. This warning 
might be as effective as an indirect warning conveyed through a statement in 
Parliament, if the Soviet representative could be made to realise that His 
Majesty’s Government meant it, but it would not of course have the same 
element of publicity. It must be remembered, however, that His Majesty’s 
Government would probably be obliged to state what they had said to the 
Soviet representative, in reply to questions in Parliament, so that in a way 
this course combines the advantages of both alternatives. | 

g. To recapitulate, the following courses appear open: 


(a) Tosuggest nothing but a bilateral agreement against propaganda, &c., 
similar to those quoted in paragraph 2. This might not satisfy all the 
Dominions. 
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(6) To suggest nothing but a bilateral agreement, but to accompany it with 
a solemn warning, on the lines suggested in paragraph 6. This might 
have the effect of drawing a protest or disclaimer from the Soviet 
Government, which would in itself be of small importance. The issue 
of such a warning would, however, necessarily entail the risk of a 
renewed breaking off of relations. 

(c) To dispense with any further declarations, unilateral or bilateral, but to 
make the attitude of His Majesty’s Government clear to the Soviet 
representative—so clear that he could not possibly misunderstand—in 
the course of the discussions. 

(d) To ask the Soviet Government to sign an additional declaration on the 
lines suggested in paragraph 5. It is scarcely possible to believe that 
the Soviet Government would be ready to do so. 


10. With regard to the probable attitude of the Soviet representatives to- 
wards a demand for the cessation of propaganda, it can only be said that 
their attitude will probably be that of M. Litvinov in December 1927, when 
he informed Sir Austen Chamberlain that if His Majesty’s Government 
required the Soviet Government to control the Communist International 
(with which the spokesmen of the Soviet Government consistently declare 
that their Government has no connexion and is not concerned) before rela- 
tions could be resumed, then the prospects of resumption were hopeless. This 
does not alter the fact that the Soviet Government and the Communist 
International are inextricably bound together and that the latter carries out 
the greater part of the activities against which successive Governments in this 
country have protested for many years past, and for the cessation of which 
His Majesty’s Government have undertaken to obtain guarantees as a pre- 
lude to the resumption of diplomatic relations. 


No. 10 
Record of Conversation between Mr. A. Henderson and M. Dovgalevsky 


[W 3619/18/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 1, 1929 


M. Dovgalevsky, having arrived the day before from Paris, called to see 
me on the 29th ultimo, and said he was instructed to inform me that the first 
point of procedure which he had to discuss was the re-establishment of all 
the machinery of diplomatic relations between Great Britain and the U.S.S.R., 
including the exchange of Ambassadors. He had no function to actually 
negotiate at present; this would be the duty of the Ambassador to be appointed. 

I replied that an undertaking had been given to Parliament by His 
Majesty’s Government that, in the matter of the resumption of relations, the 
same procedure with regard to Parliament would be followed as had been 
followed in 1927, the upshot being that actual resumption could not take 
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place until a report was made to Parliament.! I pointed out to him, however, 
that, in order to assist the mission charged with the responsibility of negotiat- 
ing on behalf of the U.S.S.R., every possible facility and privilege would be 
granted to the Russian representative when the mission came to England. 
Parliament would resume its sessions on the 29th October, and in the mean- 
while there was plenty of work to be done, and the interval could usefully be 
occupied in defining clearly the principles to be observed for the settlement 
of outstanding questions; it might even be possible to make some concrete 
advance in certain of the questions for discussion. 

M. Dovgalevsky said that it would be necessary for him to report to his 
Government the language I had used to him. His Government felt very 
strongly the position in which they had been placed by the policy of the 
previous Government, and that they would not be negotiating on terms of 
equality. 

M. Dovgalevsky then put the question as to what the position would be if 
when Parliament reassembled the work had not been completed. The con- 
sideration of claims and counter-claims might extend over a period of many 
months. To this I replied that if we had made such progress that the prin- 
ciples on which a settlement could be worked out had been defined, then I 
would, with the consent of His Majesty’s Government, be able to go to Parlia- 
ment, report progress up to date, and seek approval for bringing full resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations immediately into force by an exchange of Am- 
bassadors. 

The point arose that my own absence from London in connexion with the 
international conference at The Hague? might be an impediment to the con- 
duct of the discussions, M. Dovgalevsky observing that he would not be able 
to get his staff together and return to London until next week, when I would 
necessarily be at The Hague. To this I replied that very possibly after the 
first few days at The Hague, perhaps in the middle of the month, not later 
than the 14th, I might be able to come over to London, and meet the 
Russian negotiator. 

M. Dovgalevsky said that he would telegraph urgently to Moscow and do 
all he could to obtain an early answer. 

A. H. 
1 Mr. MacDonald gave this undertaking on July 15, 1929. See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., 


H. of C., vol. 230, cols. 17—19. 
2 The Conference on Reparations and the Evacuation of the Rhineland held at The 


Hague, August 6-31, 1929. 
No. 11 
Record of Conversation between Mr. A. Henderson and M. Dovgalevsky 
[W 3620/18/38] | 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August I, 1929 


I saw M. Dovgalevsky at 10.30 p.m. on the 31st July, when he handed to 
me the attached reply from the U.S.S.R. He intimated to me that his instruc- 
tions were now to return to Paris. 
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I at once called attention to the words ‘that the British Government do not 
desire or are unable to bring about the resumption of these relations’. I said 
that the fact that I had sent an invitation to Moscow on the 17th July was 
surely the clearest possible indication that His Majesty’s Government did 
desire the resumption of diplomatic relations, but that it was only the under- 
taking given to Parliament to which I had referred in the previous conversa- 
tion which made it impossible for them to proceed immediately to the ex- 
change of Ambassadors. I took exception to the interpretation of the attitude 
of His Majesty’s Government which was expressed in M. Dovgalevsky’s 
communication. We had shown our desire to resume relations and our 
attitude had not changed. A difference of method only was in question, and 
the line which His Majesty’s Government preferred to follow had been clearly 
explained to him. 

M. Dovgalevsky replied that, as shown in his note, the matter was going 
to be discussed at the plenary session of the Presidium of the Central Execu- 
tive, but he was not in a position to give me even an approximate date for the 
meeting of that body. 

A. H. 


ANNEX TO No. 11 
Note communicated by M. Dovgalevsky, July 31, 1929 


[WV 3556/18/38) 


Le Gouvernement de l’Union des Républiques soviétistes socialistes a fait 
tout ce qui dépendait de lui pour faciliter le rapprochement entre l’Union et 
la Grande-Bretagne et le rétablissement de relations diplomatiques normales 
entre les deux pays. Cependant, le Secrétaire d’ Etat aux Affaires ¢trangéres 
de Grande-Bretagne ayant déclaré 4 l’ Ambassadeur de l’Union en France, 
M. Dovgalevsky, qu’il est impossible pour le Gouvernement britannique de 
rétablir les relations normales entre les deux pays avant solution préalable 
des questions pendantes entre eux, ce fait témoigne que le Gouvernement 
britannique ne désire pas ou ne peut réaliser le rétablissement de ces rela- 
tions. Si tel n’était pas le cas, le Gouvernement britannique n’aurait pas 
proposé, comme condition préalable au rétablissement des relations normales, 
la solution de questions aussi compliquées et litigieuses que le sont les 
prétentions et contre-prétentions mutuelles. Cette circonstance nouvelle et 
non prévue par la note du Gouvernement britannique remise au Com- 
missariat du Peuple pour les Affaires étrangéres le 17 juillet courant, exige 
un nouvel examen de la question. C’est pourquoi le Commissariat du Peuple 
pour les Affaires étrangéres se voit obligé de demander des instructions 
nouvelles au Presidium du Comité exécutif central de P Union, qui dans sa 
prochaine séance pléniére délibérera des [sic ? les] nouvelles propositions du 
Gouvernement britannique.! 


! A translation of this Note is printed in Cmd. 3418 of 1929. 
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No. 12 
Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir R. Lindsay (Received September 8, 9.0 a.m.) 
No. 102 L.N. Telegraphic [N 4038/18/38] 
GENEVA, September 7, 1929, 11.45 p.m. 


Following for the Prime Minister from Secretary of State.! 

Following is text of Litvinov’s statement, begins: 

Point of view of Soviet Government on the question of resumption of 
normal diplomatic relations between Britain and Russia is quite clear and 
well known. It was precisely stated by Diakov (? Piatakov)? on April 5 last 
on order of Soviet Government to British Trade Delegation which visited 
Soviet Union whilst the Conservative Government was in office. The same 
point of view was expressed in Note from Soviet Government dated July 23 
last which was handed to British Government through the Norwegian 
Chargé d’Affaires at Moscow. This Note expressed readiness of the Soviet 
Government to discuss procedure of negotiations on the question of differ- 
ences between the two countries which negotiations were to take place after 
complete restoration of normal diplomatic relations. 

If declaration of British Foreign Secretary? is to be understood in the sense 
that he desires again to meet representative of Soviet Government to discuss 
only procedure into which will naturally enter formation of agenda of future 
negotiations—no objection will be made on the part of Soviet Government. 
Soviet Government is ready to take corresponding steps as soon as the British 
Government states place and time of negotiations on procedure. 


1 Mr. Henderson was attending the tenth General Assembly of the League of Nations at 
Geneva. 

2 This suggestion was made on the file copy. M. Piatakov was head of the State Bank 
of the U.S.S.R. and of the Bank of Foreign Trade. 

3 This statement, made by Mr. Henderson at Geneva on September 4, was as follows: 

‘The actual resumption of relations cannot take place until a report has been made to 
Parliament. In the meantime, there is plenty of work to be done, and the interval between 
now and the opening of Parliament could still usefully be occupied in arranging the pro- 
cedure and programme for the subsequent negotiations, which, I hope, will lead to the settle- 
ment of the outstanding questions between the two countries. The desire of the British 
Government is to re-establish relations as soon as possible on a friendly and stable basis, and 
the invitation to the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to send a re- 
sponsible representative to London in order to discuss the most expeditious procedure still 
stands.’ This statement by Mr. Henderson, and M. Litvinov’s statement, are printed in 
Cmd. 3418, Nos. 5 and 6. 


0. vo 17 Cc 


No. 13 
Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir R. Lindsay (Received September 8, 9.0 a.m.) 
No. 103 L.N. Telegraphic [N 4039/18/38] 


GENEVA, September 7, 1929, 11.45 pan. 


Following for Prime Minister from Secretary of State. 

My immediately preceding telegram! contains text of Litvinov’s reply re- 
ceived through Reuters agency to statement I made from here September 4? 
in regard to resumption of relations with the Soviet Government. 

I regard the statement as sufficiently satisfactory in character to justify 
Note being sent to the Soviet Government through the Norwegian Minister 
in Moscow on lines of that contained in my immediately following telegram.3 

I expect to be in London, Monday September 23 and to be available till 
Friday of that week when I go to Brighton Conference.‘ 

If you agree I should be grateful if you would give instructions for message 
to be despatched to the Soviet Government accordingly forthwith. 


1 No. 12. 

2 See No. 12, note 3. 

3 Not printed. See No. 14. 

* i.e. the Labour Party Conference. 


No. 14 
Sir R. Lindsay to Sir F. Lindley (Oslo) 
No. 37 Telegraphic [N 4039/18/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 8, 1929, 6.30 p.m. 


Please request Norwegian Government to convey following message from 
His Majesty’s Government to Soviet Government through Norwegian Min- 
ister in Moscow. Begins. 

His Majesty’s Government have taken note of statement made by M. 
Litvinov in Moscow on September 6 on the subject of re-establishment of 
relations between British and Soviet Governments and as that has always been 
the purpose of His Majesty’s Government would suggest that Tuesday, 
September 24, in London would be convenient date and place for Foreign 
Secretary to meet Soviet representatives for the purpose of these negotiations 
on procedure. His Majesty’s Government would be glad to learn in due 
course the port and time of arrival of Soviet representatives in England.! 
Ends. 

Repeated to Geneva. 


t The text of this communication is printed in Cmd. 3418 of 1929. 
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No. 15 
Mr. Gascoigne (Oslo) to Sir R. Lindsay (Received September 11, 6.0 p.m.) 
No. 33 Telegraphic [N 4088/18/38] 


OSLO, September 11, 1929, 4.5 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 37.! 

Norwegian Government have received telegram from Norwegian Chargé 
d’Affaires in Moscow to the effect that message was delivered to Soviet 
[Acting] Minister for Foreign Affairs at 1 p.m. on September 10. M. 
Litvinov promised to give a reply in a day or two and stated that publica- 
tion would take place simultaneously with delivery of reply in accordance 
with the usual practice. 


1 No. 14. 


No. 16 
Mr. Gascoigne (Oslo) to Sir R. Lindsay (Recetved September 13, 4.30 p.m.) 
No. 34 Telegraphic [N. 4110/18/38] 


OSLO, September 13, 1929, 2.45 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 37.! 

Norwegian Government have received a telegram from Norwegian Chargé 
d’ Affaires in Moscow containing message from Litvinov of which following is 
a literal translation. 

‘Soviet Government have noted for their guidance a communication from 
British Government in which with reference to my statement of 6th instant 
they invite Soviet Government again to send plenipotentiary to London on 
September 24 for discussion with Foreign Minister question of method of 
procedure. In accordance with above-mentioned statement and their note 
of July 23 in which is stated Soviet Government’s willingness to discuss for 
the time being only question of method of procedure at succeeding negotia- 
tions and not questions under dispute, Soviet Government agree to send to 
London on the stated day representative with necessary powers. Exact time 
and English port of arrival of Soviet Government representative will be 
stated later.’? 

Exchanged notes will be published in Moscow tomorrow. 

Russian text will be forwarded by post as soon as possible. 


t No. 14. 
2 The text of this communication is printed in Cmd. 3418 of 1929. 
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No. 17 
Mr. Gascoigne (Oslo) to Sir R. Lindsay (Received September 20, 3.0 p.m.) 
No. 35 Telegraphic [N 4226/18/38] 


OSLO, September 20, 1929, 1.5 p.m. 

My telegram No. 34.! 

Norwegian Government have received telegram from Norwegian Minister 
in Moscow translation of which reads as follows. 

‘Commissariat asks that British Government be informed that Soviet 
Government representative Dovgalevsky accompanied by secretary and 
translator will start from Paris on September 23 at 4.0 p.m. arriving in Lon- 
don 10.50 p.m. Visa is requested from British Embassy Paris.’ 


t No. 16. 


No. 18 


Record of Conversation between the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and 
M. Dougalevsky, 11 a.m., September 24, 1929 


[W 4293/18/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 24, 1929 


The question was raised whether shorthand notes should be taken of the 
conversation, and it was decided that this was unnecessary. 


The Secretary of State then said that he proposed to indicate to M. 
Dovgalevsky the subjects for dealing with which a procedure had to be settled, 
and handed to M. Dovgalevsky a list of questions for discussion.! 


M. Dovgalevsky said that his understanding was that the question to be 
settled was simply one of formal procedure. The sequence of events he con- 
templated was that the British Government should decide on the resumption 
of relations and that, after the necessary parliamentary approval had been 
obtained, outstanding questions could then be discussed by the appointed 
Ambassadors according to the procedure to be settled as a result of the 
present conversation. 

In reply to an enquiry from the Secretary of State, M. Dovgalevsky said 
that at first sight he saw no objection to the list of subjects handed to him. 
He was, of course, not familiar with the various questions involved, but if the 
procedure he had indicated was followed, he felt that there would probably 
be no objection to the list. 


The Secretary of State then reminded M. Dovgalevsky of the position of 
His Majesty’s Government in this matter as explained to him during the pre- 
vious negotiations at the end of July, and M. Dovgalevsky replied that he 
thought there was no misunderstanding, but laid stress on the fact that the 


1 See Annex to this document. 
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procedure to be decided upon had reference to both the resumption of rela- 
tions and to the questions for discussion. In reply to a further enquiry from 
the Secretary of State as to what exactly he had in mind, M. Dovgalevsky 
explained that, as the agreement of Parliament was necessary, any negotia- 
tions now undertaken would be of a purely preliminary character, and that, 
in his opinion, the best course would be that diplomatic relations should be 
resumed and Ambassadors appointed in the first place. After that had been 
done, the points at issue between the two Governments could then be dealt 
with according to any procedure which might now be settled. There were 
also a number of practical questions which would arise, such as the place 
where negotiations should take place, the appointment of delegates, &c. 

The Secretary of State pointed out that his proposal was that he and M. 
Dovgalevsky should agree on suitable methods for dealing with the subjects 
enumerated on his list and with any other subjects which the Soviet Govern- 
ment on their side might wish to add to that list. If they succeeded in reaching 
an agreement as to the procedure for dealing with these matters, their pro- 
posals would then be submitted to the two Governments for their approval. 

On M. Dovgalevsky enquiring what would happen if the two Govern- 
ments did not approve the agreement reached, Mr. Henderson suggested 
that further meetings should take place, and that a settlement as to procedure 
could be reached before the meeting of Parliament. 

If so, when parliamentary approval had been obtained, the ordinary diplo- 
matic machinery could be reinstituted, and the agreed procedure for dealing 
with outstanding questions could at once be brought into force. 


M. Dovgalevsky then enquired as to the present position of His Majesty’s 
Government. Was he to understand that His Majesty’s Government had 
definitely decided, as soon as parliamentary approval could be obtained, to 
re-establish diplomatic relations and to exchange Ambassadors? Was it, in 
fact, their decision to resume diplomatic relations as soon as an agreement 
on procedure had been reached and parliamentary approval obtained? 


The Secretary of State again explained that the position of His Majesty’s 
Government was as stated to M. Dovgalevsky at the previous meeting. If an 
agreement could be reached on procedure His Majesty’s Government hoped 
to bring that procedure into operation after Parliament met and to proceed 
to the exchange of Ambassadors. 


M. Dovgalevsky expressed his agreement with the course of action indi- 
cated. He asked that further discussion should be postponed for two days 
in order to enable him to examine the list of subjects handed to him. He 
enquired whether it was proposed to make suggestions on the procedure for 
dealing with each subject on that list. The Secretary of State replied in the 
affirmative, and said that the 1924 treaty would afford a valuable precedent 
for dealing with some, at any rate, of the subjects to be dealt with. He offered 
to hand M. Dovgalevsky, at a subsequent meeting, a memorandum of his 
proposals for dealing with the questions enumerated. 

M. Dovgalevsky then returned to his previous suggestions and expressed 
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the opinion that a number of the subjects included in the list might preferably 
be dealt with by the Ambassadors of the two countries when appointed. 


Considerable discussion then took place, during which the Secretary of 
State referred to M. Litvinov’s reply to his recent invitation, in which he 
expressed the Soviet Government’s readiness to discuss methods of procedure, 
and explained that the kind of proposals he had in mind dealt simply with 
methods of procedure and not with the merits of the questions. M. Dovga- 
levsky laid stress on the difficulty of deciding details at this stage. He argued 
that the question now to be settled was how negotiations were to be carried 
out, whether by Ambassadors, commissions, conferences, &c., and expressed 
the opinion that it would be better to leave all details for settlement later. The 
Secretary of State pointed out the great advantage of carrying matters as far 
as possible at the present stage. He asked M. Dovgalevsky to consider the 
programme given to him and then, if the programme could be agreed upon, 
to consider the procedure for dealing with the various items upon it. If the 
present negotiations resulted in an agreement on the programme and on the 
procedure, it would then be possible, so soon as parliamentary approval could 
be obtained, to bring the whole system into operation. 


M. Dovgalevsky then returned to the point he had already made as to the 
difficulty of deciding the details of procedure at this stage, and asked whether, 
even if the list were agreed upon and the procedure for dealing with the 
various questions settled, much progress would have been made, as he had no 
authority to deal with any of these questions on their merits. The Secretary 
of State again referred to the terms of his invitation, and pointed out that all 
he asked was that, in accordance with M. Litvinov’s acceptance, a start 
should be made with settling the procedure for dealing with outstanding 
questions. He pointed out that it was perfectly possible, for example, to settle 
whether the question of debts should be dealt with by a commission or by 
some other way. The Governments and publics of both countries expected 
some arrangement to be made on the question of procedure, and further de- 
lays were merely provocative of rumour and made the situation more difficult. 

M. Dovgalevsky then agreed to proceed with the negotiations on the lines 
suggested by the Secretary of State and asked whether he could at once be 
given some indication of the procedure which His Majesty’s Government pro- 
posed for dealing with at any rate some of the questions enumerated on the 
list. 

The Secretary of State said that he would prefer not to make definite pro- 
posals at the moment, but that he would be prepared tomorrow to hand 
M. Dovgalevsky a memorandum showing the procedure he suggested. After 
further discussion it was agreed that a further meeting should take place on 
Wednesday, the 25th September, at 4 p.m. 
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ANNEX TO No. 18 
List of Questions for Discussion with the Soviet Representative 


1. Propaganda. 

2. Arrangements in regard to diplomatic and consular missions and their 
staffs. 

3. Debts:— 


(A)—Intergovernmental debts and claims including war loan and 
counter-claims. 

(B)—Claims of British holders of Russian pre-revolution bonded 
governmental and municipal debts. 

(C)—Claims by British companies and nationals in respect of national- 
ised properties and concessions. 

(D)—Miscellaneous claims. 


4. Fisheries. 
5. Commercial treaties and allied questions. 
6. Application of previous treaties and conventions. 


No. 19 


Record of Conversation between the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and 
M. Dovgalevsky, September 25, 1929 


[W 4353/18/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, Seplember 25, 1929 


The Secretary of State reminded M. Dovgalevsky that he had undertaken 
to give him at the present meeting a memorandum showing the proposals of 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom for the procedure to be 
adopted for dealing with outstanding questions between the two Govern- 
ments. In accordance with this undertaking, he handed to M. Dovgalevsky 
a memorandum (annexed) indicating the proposals of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as regards the various questions enumerated on the list given to the 
Soviet representative on the 24th September. 

The Secretary of State then read the memorandum to M. Dovgalevsky, 
observing that, while it was the intention of His Majesty’s Government to 
present a report to Parliament immediately at the beginning of the next 
session, it must be understood that, owing to British parliamentary procedure, 
this could not be done during the first two or three days of the session. 


M. Dovgalevsky said that he was not in a position to express any views on 
the memorandum during the present meeting. He asked, however, whether 
it was the intention of His Majesty’s Government that the reciprocal under- 
taking with regard to propaganda should be in the same terms as that con- 
tained in Article 16 of the General Treaty of 1924, or whether that Article was 
only quoted by way of example. 
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The Secretary of State replied that it was the intention of His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom to ask for an undertaking in the same 
terms as those used in the 1924 treaty. 


M. Dovgalevsky made no further comments on the memorandum, and it 
was agreed that a further meeting should be held on the 26th September to 
discuss the list of subjects handed to him at.the first meeting. 


ANNEX TO No. 19 


Memorandum of Procedure for the Settlement of Outstanding Questions to become 
operative immediately on the resumption of Full Diplomatic Relations between the two 
Governments, including the Exchange of Ambassadors 


The British Parliament reopens on the 29th October, and it is the intention 
of His Majesty’s Government to present immediately a report giving the 
results of the negotiations on procedure, and, on the acceptance of this report 
by Parliament, His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom for their 
part will be prepared to proceed to the resumption of full diplomatic rela- 
tions. 


Propaganda 

In their note of the 23rd July the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics undertook, on the resumption of diplomatic relations, to 
“assume the rights and duties of States in diplomatic relations between them- 
selves as soon as the British Government takes upon itself these rights and 
duties’. 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom propose that this shall 
be recorded by mutual pledges, to be made at the moment of the actual 
exchange of Ambassadors, on the lines of Article 16 of the General Treaty of 
1924, which ran as follows :— 


“The contracting parties solemnly affirm their desire and intention to 
live in peace and amity with each other, scrupulously to respect the un- 
doubted right of a State to order its own life within its own jurisdiction in 
its own way, to refrain and to restrain all persons and organisations under 
their direct or indirect control, including organisations in receipt of any 
financial assistance from them, from any act overt or covert liable in any 
way whatsoever to endanger the tranquillity or prosperity of any part of the 
territory of the British Empire or the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics or 
intended to embitter the relations of the British Empire or the Union with 
their neighbours or any other countries.’ 


Diplomatic Missions and Consular Posts 


(a) The places at which consular posts shall be established in each country 
shall form the subject of discussion after the exchange of diplomatic missions. 
In the meantime, in order to facilitate trade between the two countries, His 
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Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom suggest that facilities shall be 
afforded immediately on the resumption of diplomatic relations for the 
appointment of consuls in one or two of the more important places in each 
country, e.g., Leningrad. 

(5) Certain Soviet citizens formerly employed at the British Mission in 
Moscow are believed to have been exiled on that ground alone. His Majesty’s 
Government are confident that the Soviet Government will realise the de- 
plorable effect which would be produced in the United Kingdom by the 
continued detention of any such persons when once diplomatic relations have 
been resumed, and will release them forthwith if their release has not already 
been effected. 


Debts 


(A)—ZJntergovernmental Debt and Claims including War Loan and Counter- 
Claims (claims by the Soviet Government arising out of British inter- 
vention in Russia and financial relations between the Governments 
during the war). 


His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom suggest that, as pro- 
vided in the General Treaty of 1924, these claims shall be reserved for discus- 
sion at a later date. 


(B)—Claims of British Holders of Russian Pre-Revolution Bonded Governmental 
and Municipal Debt. 
(C)—Claims by British Companies and Nationals in Respect of Nationalised Prop- 
, erties and Concessions. | 
(D)—Mtscellaneous Claims (including shares in Russian companies, personal 
injuries, debt due from Russian firms, money confiscated, moveable 
and immoveable property, and corresponding Soviet claims). 


His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom suggest that a joint 
committee, consisting of not less than five and not more than seven representa- 
tives of each Government, to be freely selected from their own nationals, 
whether officials or non-officials, shall be appointed with the following terms 
of reference :— 


“To examine the problems arising out of the claims under (B), (C) and 
(D) set out above with a view to recommending to the two Governments 
an equitable settlement of such problems for incorporation in a later 
treaty between the two Governments. Such a settlement should have 
regard to— 

“(a) Its acceptance by a substantial proportion of the claimants affected; 

‘(6) The financial and economic position of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics; 

‘(c) The establishment of such financial and commercial relations be- 
tween the two countries as will secure an early development of mutual 
trade.’ 
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Fisheries 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom suggest that an agree- 
ment shall be negotiated by nominated representatives of the two Govern- 
ments on the lines of that contained in the treaty of 1924. In the meantime, 
and simultaneously with the re-establishment of diplomatic relations, the 
provisional arrangement of 1923 shall be revived, by which the Soviet Govern- 
ment undertook to instruct its officials on the northern coast of the territory 
of the Union to refrain from interfering with British subjects in vessels without 
the 3-mile limit. This provisional arrangement shall be put into force by an 
exchange of notes. 


Commercial Treaties and Allied Questions 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom suggest that the two 


Governments shall nominate representatives with a view to the conclusion 
of a treaty of commerce and navigation. 


Application of Previous Treaties and Conventions 


His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom suggest that the two 
Governments shall nominate representatives with a view to the examination 
of the application of previous treaties and conventions and the inclusion of 
clauses in relation thereto in the new general treaty. 


Trade Delegation? 


His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom propose that the 
general lines of the arrangement embodied in article 2 (1) of the Commercial 
Treaty of 1924 shall be followed, and that the head of the trade delegation 
(and, if so desired, his deputy) shall be members of the Embassy staff and 
enjoy the privileges and immunities appertaining to members of diplomatic 
missions generally. Among these immunities will be the inviolability of any 
rooms forming part of the premises of the trade delegation, which shall by 
mutual agreement be regarded as occupied solely by the head of the delega- 
tion or his deputy. 

_ ™ See Cmd. 2895, Nos. 5 and 6. 


2 Note in original : ‘N.B.—This section was drafted later and was not included in the memo- 
randum handed to M. Dovgalevsky.’ 


No. 20 


Record of Conversation between the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and 
M. Dovgalevsky, September 26, 1929 


[NM 4355/18/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 26, 1929 


_M. Dovgalevsky said that he had studied the list of questions given to him 
by the Secretary of State on the 24th September, and handed Mr. Henderson 
a revised list (Annex A). 
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The Secretary of State enquired why the first item on the British list, con- 
cerning propaganda, had been relegated to the fifth place on the Soviet list. 


M. Dovgalevsky said that, logically, the consideration of the treaties of 
1924 should take the first place. The question of propaganda was not a new 
one and was not likely to raise new difficulties. 


The Secretary of State replied that, in that event, the question should be 
easily disposed of. In the original invitation to the Soviet Government the 
questions of propaganda and debts had been specially mentioned, and Parlia- 
ment had been so informed. In view of the importance attached to the 
question of propaganda, this should be dealt with at the start. 


M. Dovgalevsky said that it was not desirable to bind the negotiators by 
formal rules of procedure. They would not be bound to deal with the various 
questions in the order in which they appeared on the list; that order was 
logical, but not chronological. 


The Secretary of State pointed out that, as he had already indicated, it 
was the intention of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom to 
ask for a mutual undertaking regarding propaganda as given in 1924. There 
was no need to waste time over this question, but it should be clearly under- 
stood that the procedure included the giving of these guarantees at the time 
of the exchange of Ambassadors. 

After further discussion as to the order in which the subjects appeared on 
the Soviet list, M. Dovgalevsky said that he officially declared that when the 
list was agreed upon there would be no obligation to deal with the different 
questions in the order in which they appeared on that list. He was ready to 
put this guarantee in writing. The Secretary of State repeated that there was 
to be no misunderstanding as to the attitude of His Majesty’s Government; it 
was their intention to ask for the guarantee about propaganda at the moment 
of the exchange of Ambassadors. 


M. Dovgalevsky argued that it was logical that a decision should first be 
taken as to the attitude of the two Governments towards the 1924 treaties. 
If those treaties were not to be brought into force, a number of questions 
would have to be otherwise dealt with. If, on the other hand, they were 
brought into force, these questions would ipso facto be settled. A third possi- 
bility was that the representatives of the two Governments might think it 
desirable to bring into force parts of the treaties and to abandon other parts. 
The question of propaganda presented no new features, and there were other 
questions of more actual significance. 


The Secretary of State referred to the past history of the propaganda 
question, and pointed out that it was essential, if the exchange of Ambassadors 
was to be approved by Parliament, that the question of propaganda should be 
dealt with. This question and that of claims could not be relegated to a later 
stage in the programme, and the procedure which M. Dovgalevsky appar- 
ently had in mind would not help in reaching a solution. It must be perfectly 
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clearly understood that the question of propaganda was not to be left to dis- 
cussion after the exchange of Ambassadors. 


M. Dovgalevsky maintained his point of view as to the order in which the 
questions should be put on the list, but repeated that those questions need not 
necessarily be examined by the delegates in the same order. 


The Secretary of State then suggested that the two lists should be left for 
the moment until it was possible to discuss the British memorandum on pro- 
cedure. He asked whether M. Dovgalevsky could give him a memorandum 
showing his views on the procedure to be adopted for dealing with the questions 
enumerated in the Russian list. The British memorandum already indicated 
the position of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom as regards 
most of the questions mentioned on that list. 


M. Dovgalevsky said that he was not yet in a position to put forward a 
written statement, but that he was prepared to explain why the 1924 treaties 
had been inserted in the list, and, also, why the item which appeared in the 
British list as regards the arrangements for diplomatic missions, &c. had been 
omitted. 


The Secretary of State pointed out that the question of the attitude of the 
two Governments towards the 1924 treaties could not possibly be described 
as a question of procedure, and M. Dovgalevsky explained that he did not 
wish to discuss the merits of the question, but only to include it on the agenda 
for future negotiations. 

The Secretary of State pointed out that he had already given his views in 
writing, and must ask M. Dovgalevsky to do the same. He had only proposed 
to use the 1924 treaties for guidance in various points dealt with in the 
British memorandum. 


M. Dovgalevsky was not ready to give any opinion on the memorandum. 
He repeated that the negotiators might decide to use all, none, or part of the 
1924 treaties. He wished to express no opinion on the subject, but the ques- 
tion was one which should be considered. 


The Secretary of State pointed out that if negotiations had taken place on 
the basis of the British list of subjects there was no reason why the negotiators 
of a new treaty should not have made use of the 1924 agreements, but this 
could be done without the attitude of the Governments being stated. He would 
look into the matter, but thought it really quite unnecessary. If the Russian 
or British negotiators wished to suggest making use of any parts of the old 
treaties, they could, of course, propose it. M. Dovgalevsky was unable to dis- 
cuss the merits of the 1924 treaties, though, in his private opinion, they might 
be useful as a guide. The Secretary of State having expressed his readiness to 
lay down, if desired, that either side of the negotiators were at liberty to refer 
to the clauses of the 1924 treaties, M. Dovgalevsky objected to the idea of 
giving instructions to the delegates in any way, and repeated that they should 
be left at perfect liberty to deal with the 1924 treaties. 
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The discussion was then adjourned until the afternoon. 


At the adjourned meeting the Secretary of State handed to M. Dov- 
galevsky a revised list of subjects to be dealt with (Annex B), in which a dis- 
tinction had been made between the matters to be dealt with at the time of 
the exchange of Ambassadors and those to be subsequently dealt with. 


M. Dovgalevsky observed that he noticed that the question of propaganda 
had been replaced at the top of the list. 


The Secretary of State explained that this question was one which it was 
essential to settle. He had consented to include in the list of matters to be 
dealt with subsequently M. Dovgalevsky’s proposal to consider the attitude 
of the Governments towards the 1924 treaties, but it was necessary to settle 
the matters included in Group (A) before seeking the approval of the House 
of Commons to the resumption of relations. 


M. Dovgalevsky then said that he accepted Group (B) in the list as drafted. 
As regards Group (A), he proposed to discuss propaganda tomorrow, when 
the British memorandum on procedure was considered. He strongly objected, 
however, to the inclusion of item 2 in Group (A), i.e., the reference to arrange- 
ments in regard to diplomatic missions and consular posts and their staff. He 
asked the object of this reference. The Secretary of State read the passage in 
the memorandum referring to the arrest of Russian employees of the British 
mission. He regarded it as essential to secure proper treatment for persons 
who might be employed by British representatives in Russia, and was fully 
prepared to guarantee similar treatment to Soviet organisations in Great 
Britain. 

M. Dovgalevsky made a further objection that the phrase used was too 
wide, and would give the impression that His Majesty’s Government desired 
not to act in accordance with the usual international practice. He added that 
any arrests of employees of the mission which might take place were cases 
affecting only Soviet citizens who had been dealt with in accordance with 
Soviet law and were not proper subjects for discussion with a foreign Govern- 
ment. 


The Secretary of State declined to recede from the position he had taken 
up in the matter, and pointed out that it is impossible for British representa- 
tives to carry on their work under conditions which permit the groundless 
arrest of their employees. 


M. Dovgalevsky argued that the arrests took place after the departure of 
the mission, and that the persons arrested were thus not employed by the 
mission when taken into custody. After considerable further argument, in 
which M. Dovgalevsky showed himself most unsympathetic, he eventually 
undertook to inform his Government of the British attitude in the matter, but 
without making any recommendation. 

M. Dovgalevsky then raised numerous objections to the proposal to make 
arrangements for posts at which consuls were to be established, a subject 
which he thought should be dealt with by personal negotiation after 
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diplomatic relations had been established. After various attempts had been 
made to meet M. Dovgalevsky by redrafting this item on the agenda, the 
point was deferred for further consideration. | 

As regards the proposed provisional arrangement respecting fisheries, 
M. Dovgalevsky argued that the British proposal entailed a definite decision, 
and that he was only authorised to deal with questions of procedure, and he 
was unwilling to put forward to his Government a proposal which they would 
certainly refuse to entertain. His Government had declared that they would 
not discuss the merits of any question until diplomatic relations were re- 
established, and there was no chance of their accepting even a proposal to 
revive the provisional arrangement which existed from 1923-27. M. Dov- 
galevsky remaining firm in this attitude, this question was also reserved for 
further consideration. 


ANNEX A TO No. 20 
Soviet Revised List of Questions 


1. Attitude of both Governments towards the treaties of 1924. 

2. Commercial treaty and allied questions. 

3. Claims and counter-claims, intergovernmental and private, and finan- 
cial questions connected with them. 

4. Fisheries. 

5. Mutual engagement concerning propaganda. 

6. Application of previous treaties and conventions. 


ANNEX B To No. 20 
British Revised List of Questions 


(A)—Procedure on the Resumption of Diplomatic Relations and Exchange of Am- 
bassadors. 


1. Mutual engagement concerning propaganda. 

2. Arrangements in regard to diplomatic missions and consular posts and 
their staffs. 

3. Fisheries: revival of provisional arrangement of 1923. 


(B)—Procedure to be followed by the Negotiators appointed by the two Governments 
subsequent to the Exchange of Ambassadors. 


1. Definition of attitude of both Governments towards the treaties of 1924. 

2. Commercial treaty and allied questions. 

3. Debts, claims and counter-claims, intergovernmental and private, and 
financial questions connected with them. 

4. Fisheries: permanent treaty. 

5. Application of previous treaties and conventions. 


go 


No. 21 


Record of Conversation between the Secretary of State and M. Dovgalevsky, 
September 27, 1929 


[W 4445/18/38) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 27, 1929 


M. Dovgalevsky enquired what was the position as regards the lists of 
questions discussed on the 26th September (see Annexes A and B of notes of 
conversation of the 26th September). 


The Secretary of State explained that he now proposed to dispense with the 
classification of questions at issue into those to be dealt with on the resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations and those to be dealt with subsequently by 
special negotiators, and to combine them into one list, which would stand as 
follows :— 


1. Definition of the attitude of both Governments towards the treaties of 
1924. | 
2. Commercial treaty and allied questions. | 
. Debts, claims and counter-claims, intergovernmental and private, and 
financial questions connected with them. 
4. Fisheries. 
5. Application of previous treaties and conventions. 
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The Secretary of State then read to M. Dovgalevsky the draft of a note! 
which might be addressed to him recording the results of the conversations. 
M. Dovgalevsky was, however, unwilling to agree to the terms of this note as 
drafted. 

The Secretary of State observed that agreement appeared to have been 
reached as regards the five questions to be subjects of negotiations, but that it 
was necessary to deal with the question of propaganda. 


M. Dovgalevsky suggested that this question should not appear on the list 
of subjects to be dealt with, but that in the report of the conversations it 
should be recorded that both parties were ready to confirm the undertaking 
given in 1924 immediately on the exchange of Ambassadors. 


The Secretary of State reminded M. Dovgalevsky that the proposal made 
in the memorandum handed to him was to repeat the undertaking of 1924. 
What objection could there be to stating in the record of the conversations the 
exact form of the mutual guarantee to be given? 

After a long discussion as to the exact moment at which undertakings in 
regard to propaganda should be given, it was eventually agreed that the 
mutual pledges should be ‘made immediately on the actual exchange of 
Ambassadors, and not later than the same day as that on which the respec- 
tive Ambassadors present their credentials’. It would be arranged that the 
date of presentation of credentials in Moscow and London should be identical. 


1 See Annex to this document. 
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The Secretary of State, summing up this discussion, said that he under- 
stood that M. Dovgalevsky was willing to recommend to his Government to 
place the Secretary of State in a position to inform Parliament that there is 
to be an exchange of guarantees at the time of the exchange of Ambassadors. 
The form of the engagement remained to be agreed upon. M. Dovgalevsky 
said that he agreed to the list of questions to be dealt with as stated above, 
and that he also agreed to refer to his Government the proposals of His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom with regard to propaganda, 
including the text of the undertaking proposed. It would still be necessary to 
record in a protocol the results of the conversations and to settle the procedure 
for dealing with the various questions enumerated in the list. 

The Secretary of State drew attention to the proposal which had been com- 
municated to M. Dovgalevsky for the appointment of a joint committee to deal 
with claims, and laid stress on the advantages of dealing with this question in 
the manner proposed. He expressed the hope that M. Dovgalevsky would re- 
fer to his Government the question of principle involved, i.e., the proposal to 
refer the claims to a joint committee. M. Dovgalevsky undertook to prepare 
as soon as possible a draft protocol recording the results of the discussions, and 
a further meeting was fixed for the rst October. 


ANNEX TO No. 21 


Draft Note read to M. Dovgalevsky by the Secretary of State on September 27, 
1929 * 


| [WV 4490/18/38] 
Your Excellency, 

As the result of the conversations which have taken place between us on 
September 24th, 25th, 26th, and 27th it has been agreed that we should refer 
to our respective Governments the following list of questions to be the sub- 
ject of negotiation immediately following the resumption of full diplomatic 
relations and the exchange of Ambassadors. 

(1) Definition of the attitude of both Governments towards the treaties of 

1924. 

(2) Commercial treaty and allied questions. 

(3) Debts, claims and counter-claims, intergovernmental and private, and 

financial questions connected with them. 

(4) Fisheries. 

(5) Application of previous treaties and conventions. 


2. Your Excellency will have understood from the verbal declarations I 
2 Another copy of this Note in the same file and identic in wording (except that the cor- 
rection in paragraph 2 had been made) is headed: ‘Draft note read to M. Dovgalevsky by 


the Secretary of State on October 1.’ It would thus appear that the Note was read at both 
meetings; see No. 22. 
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have made to you that His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
are prepared to enter into a mutual engagement regarding propaganda. The 
Government of the U.S.S.R. in their note of July 23rd undertook on their 
side, on the resumption of diplomatic relations, to ‘assume the rights and 
duties of states and [sic ? in] diplomatic relations between themselves as soon 
as the British Government takes upon itself those rights and duties’. His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom propose that this undertaking 
shall be recorded by mutual pledges to be made at the moment of the actual 
exchange of ambassadors, on the lines of Article 16 of the General Treaty of 
1924, which ran as follows: 


‘The contracting Parties solemnly affirm their desire and intention to 
live in peace and amity with each other, scrupulously to respect the un- 
doubted right of a state to order its own life within its own jurisdiction in 
its own way, to refrain and to restrain all persons and organisations under 
their direct or indirect control, including organisations in receipt of any 
financial assistance from them, from any act overt or covert liable in any 
way whatsoever to endanger the tranquillity or prosperity of any part of the 
territory of the British Empire or the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
or intended to embitter the relations of the British Empire or the Union 
with their neighbours or any other countries.’ 


g. As regards the question of debts, claims and counter-claims, inter- 
governmental and private, and financial questions connected with them, I 
have indicated to Your Excellency that His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom propose that the intergovernmental debt and claims, in- 
cluding war loan and counter-claims (claims by the Soviet Government 
arising out of British intervention in Russia and financial relations between 
the Governments during the war) should, as provided in the General Treaty of 
1924, be reserved for discussion at a later date. His Majesty’s Government 
further propose that all the remaining classes of claims and counter-claims 
shall be referred to a joint committee consisting of not less than five and not 
more than seven representatives of each Government, to be freely selected 
from their own nationals, whether officials or non-officials. The classes of 
claims to be dealt with by this joint committee would be as follows: 


A. Claims of British holders of Russian pre-revolution bonded govern- 
mental and municipal debt. 

B. Claims by British companies and nationals in respect of nationalised 
properties and concessions. 

C. Miscellaneous claims (including shares in Russian companies, personal 
injuries, debts due from Russian firms, money confiscated, moveable and 
immoveable property, and corresponding Soviet claims). 


The joint committee shall, it is suggested, be appointed with the following 
terms of reference: 

“To examine the problems arising out of the claims under A, B and C set out 
above with a view to recommending to the two Governments an equitable 
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s2ttlement of such problems for incorporation in a later treaty between the 
two Governments. Such a settlement should have regard to 

‘(a) its acceptance by a substantial proportion of the claimants affected ; 

‘(5) the financial and economic position of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics; 

‘(c) the establishment of such financial and commercial relations between 
the two countries as will secure an early development of mutual trade.’ 

4. As I have already stated to Your Excellency, Parliament will reassemble 
on the 29th October, and it is the intention of His Majesty’s Government 
then to present for Parliamentary approval a report of our conversations. 
His Majesty’s Government desire to be able to inform Parliament on this 
occasion that the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on 
their side are prepared to enter into a mutual engagement regarding pro- 
paganda, on the lines indicated above, simultaneously with the exchange of 
Ambassadors, and also that the Soviet Government are prepared to deal 
with the question of claims and counter-claims in the manner proposed. On 
Parliamentary approval being obtained for the report to be presented, His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom for their part will be pre- 
pared to proceed to the resumption of full diplomatic relations and the 
appointment of an Ambassador in Moscow. 


No. 22 


Record of Conversation between the Secretary of State and M. Dovgalevsky, 
held at Lewes,' October 1, 1929 


. [WV 4441/18/38) 

M. Dovgalevsky referred to the classification of the questions to be dealt 
with as described in the list discussed at the meeting of the 27th September. 
He pressed that the word ‘debts’ should not be used, as the definition ‘claims 
and counter-claims, intergovernmental and private’ would cover all classes 
of claims. He stated, however, that in suggesting the omission of the word 
‘debts’ the Soviet Government did not desire to avoid the discussion of any 
aspect of the question. 


The Secretary of State declined to agree to the removal of the word ‘debts’, 
and it was eventually decided to retain it. 


M. Dovgalevsky stated that the Soviet Government were prepared to 
agree to the proposed procedure as regards the mutual guarantee respecting 
propaganda. 

The Secretary of State welcomed this declaration, but said that he desired 
that there should be no misunderstanding as to the attitude of His Majesty’s 
Government. They regarded the wording of Article 16 of the treaty of 1924 as 
covering propaganda by the Third International, and he desired that M. 
Dovgalevsky should make this quite clear to his Government. 


1 Mr. Henderson was staying at Lewes and attending the Labour Party Conference at 
Brighton, October 1-4, 1929. 
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M. Dovgalevsky said that he had no authority to discuss the interpretation 
placed by the Soviet Government on this Article. He could only say that his 
Government would loyally carry out any obligations entered into. The 
Secretary of State repeated that this was a matter to which great importance 
was attached not only in the United Kingdom, but in other parts of the 
British Empire, and that there must therefore be no misunderstanding. His 
Majesty’s Government regarded the Article as applicable to propaganda by 
the Third International, and they would act upon this interpretation of the 
guarantee to be given. 

M. Dovgalevsky then produced a revised draft of a protocol? recording the 
results of the conversations, and the remainder of the meeting was occupied 
with the discussion and revision of this draft. 


2 See Annex to this document. 


ANNEX TO No. 22 


Protocol regarding procedure for the settlement of outstanding questions between the 

British Government and the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, to 

become operative immediately on the resumption of full diplomatic relations between the 
two Governments, including the exchange of Ambassadors 


WE UNGErsiGNed se 6450-6 steie Sees wis wee eae , acting on 
instructions from their respective Governments, and having had an exchange 
of views concerning the subject mentioned above, have reached the following 
agreement: 

1. The following questions shall be settled by negotiations between both 
Governments: 

(List of questions) 

2. Negotiations in view of the settlement of the above-mentioned questions 
shall take place immediately on the resumption of full diplomatic relations 
between the British Government and the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, including the exchange of Ambassadors. 


3. The aforesaid negotiations shall be conducted on behalfofthe........ 
Government by the.................. Ambassadorin...........05. ; 
and on behalf of the................ Government by the.......... 
Siebsd Miecadive for Foreign Affairs. 


4. The plenipotentiaries of the two Governments shall, if necessary, be 
assisted by joint Committees, whose members shall be appointed in equal 
number by each of the Governments from among their nationals, whether 
officials or not, specially acquainted with the matters under discussion. 

5. These experts shall report to each of the plenipotentiaries on the results 
reached in their joint studies and on the issues which they suggest. 

6. All agreements resulting from the negotiations between the plenipo- 
tentiaries shall take the form of treaties between the two Governments. 

7. Simultaneously with the approval by both Governments of the pro- 
cedure laid down in paragraphs 1-6, the British Government will take the 
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decision to resume normal diplomatic relations with the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, including the exchange of Ambassadors. This decision 
will be brought for approval before Parliament early at the beginning of the 
next session. Immediately after this question will have been discussed in 
Parliament, each of both Governments will ask the other to give their agrément 
to the respective Ambassadors. 

8. Immediately on the actual exchange of Ambassadors, and not later than 
the same day as that on which the respective Ambassadors will present their 
credentials, both Governments will reciprocally confirm the pledge con- 
tained in Article 16 of the Treaty signed on August 8th, 1924, between Great 
Britain and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

ania al aera G testes , October ...., 1929. 


No. 23 
Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received October 8) 


No. 690 [N 4535/18/38) 
BERLIN, October 2, 1929 
Sir, 

In the course of a conversation which I had with Herr von Schubert! 
yesterday he referred to the negotiations which you had been pursuing with 
the representative of the Soviet Government with a view to the resumption of 
relations with Russia. Herr von Schubert said that he welcomed your policy 
in this matter. Russia could not be left in isolation. It was certainly true that 
the Soviet Government at times went completely off the rails and did mad 
things, but an increasing contact with the outer world would necessarily have 
a sobering effect on that Government. 

2. The resumption of diplomatic relations between England and Russia 
would, he thought, have a favourable reaction on the position of Germany 
vis-a-vis Russia, for the Soviet Government would no longer be able to accuse 
the German Government, as they had done from time to time, of preferring 
closer relations with England to closer relations with Russia. The presence of 
a British Ambassador in Moscow would be an advantage and he hoped that 
the future British representative would keep in close touch with Herr von 
Dirksen who was well acquainted with the Russian mentality and methods. 


I have, &c., 


Horace RuMBOLD 


t State Secretary of the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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No. 24 


Protocol Relative to the Procedure for the Settlement of Questions outstanding 

between His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom and the Government 

of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, such Procedure to become Operative 

immediately on the Resumption of full Diplomatic Relations between the two 
States, including the Exchange of Ambassadors‘ 


[WV 4466/18/38] 
LONDON, October 3, 1929 


The undersigned, the Right Honourable Arthur Henderson, M.P., His 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and M. Valerian 
Dovgalevsky, Ambassador of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to the 
French Republic, having on instructions from their respective Governments 
entered into an exchange of views on questions connected with the above- 
mentioned subject, have reached the following agreement :— 
1. The following questions shall be settled by negotiation between the 
two Governments :— 
(1) Definition of the attitude of both Governments towards the treaties of 
1924. 

(2) Commercial treaty and allied questions. | 

(3) Claims and counter-claims, intergovernmental and private; debts, 
claims arising out of intervention and otherwise, and financial ques- 
tions connected with such claims and counter-claims. 

(4) Fisheries. 

(5) Application of previous treaties and conventions. 


2. Negotiations between His Majesty’s Government in the United King- 
dom and the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics with a 
view to the settlement of the above-mentioned questions shall take place 
immediately on the resumption of full diplomatic relations, including the 
exchange of Ambassadors. 

3. The aforesaid negotiations shall be conducted on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics by the Soviet Ambassador in 
London, and on behalf of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
by His Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

4. The plenipotentiaries of the two Governments shall, if necessary, be 
assisted by joint committees, the members of which shall be appointed in 
equal number by each Government from among their nationals, whether 
officials or not, specially acquainted with the matters under discussion. 

5. These experts shall report to each of the plenipotentianes on the results 
reached in their joint examination of the respective questions and on the solu- 
tion thereof which they suggest. 


1 The text of this protocol was published in Cmd. 3418 of 1929. The protocol was 
actually signed by Mr. Henderson at Brighton and by M. Dovgalevsky at his hotel in 
London. 
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6. All agreements resulting from the negotiations between the plenipoten- 
tiaries shall take the form of a treaty or treaties between the two Governments. 

7. Immediately on the actual exchange of Ambassadors, and not later than 
the same day as that on which the respective Ambassadors present their 
credentials, both Governments will reciprocally confirm the pledge with re- 
gard to propaganda contained in Article 16 of the treaty signed on the 8th 
August, 1924, between Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. | 

8. Simultaneously with the approval by both Governments of the pro- 
cedure laid down in paragraphs 1-7, His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom will take the decision to resume normal diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, including the exchange of 
Ambassadors. 

g. The steps to be taken, as set out in the preceding paragraphs, including 
the decision concerning the re-establishment of diplomatic relations, will be 
brought for approval before Parliament early at the beginning of the next 
session. Immediately after this question shall have been discussed in Parlia- 
ment, each of the two Governments will take the usual steps for the appoint- 
ment of their respective Ambassadors. 

(Signed) ARTHUR HENDERSON 
V. DOVGALEVSKY 


No. 25 
Mr. A. Henderson to Mr. Gascoigne (Oslo) 
No. 44 Telegraphic [N 4565/18/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 8, 1929, 6.0 p.m. 

Please ask Norwegian Government to enquire of Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics whether protocol of October 3, as signed by 
M. Dovgalevsky and me, is acceptable to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

I shall be grateful to M. Urbye if he will add that the protocol is acceptable 
to His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom. 

Repeated to Paris. 


No. 26 
Mr. A. Henderson to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 232 Telegraphic [N 4565/18/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 8, 1929 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 
Please communicate a copy of this message privately to M. Dovgalevsky. 


t No. 25 was repeated to Paris as Foreign Office telegram No. 231. 
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No. 27 
Mr. Gascoigne (Oslo) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received October 9, 12.30 p.m.) 
No. 42 Telegraphic [N 4573/18/38] 
OSLO, October 9, 1929, 12.30 p.m. 
(? Your telegram No. 44.)! 


Norwegian Government have telegraphed to Moscow this morning and 
hope to receive reply in a day or two. 


t The text is here uncertain. The reference is presumably to No. 25. 


No. 28 
Mr. Gascoigne (Oslo) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received October 12, 12.15 p.m.) 
No. 45 Telegraphic [N 4627/18/38] 


OSLO, October 12, 1929, 12.20 p.m. 
My telegram No. 42.! 
Norwegian Legation at Moscow state that message was delivered to M. 
Litvinov personally at noon on October 10. 


™ No. 27. 


No. 29 
Mr. Gascoigne (Oslo) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received October 13, 9.0 a.m.) 
No. 47 Telegraphic [N 4628/18/38] 


OSLO, October 13, 1929, 12.8 a.m. 

Your telegram No. 44.! 

Norwegian Minister at Moscow has been informed by Soviet Commissary 
of Foreign Affairs that protocol was approved by Council of Peoples Com- 
missaries of Soviet Union at last night’s (? meeting).? 

M. Litvinov at the same time expressed satisfaction that protocol is accept- 
able to His Majesty’s Government. 

Repeated to Paris. 


™ No. 25. 
2 The text is here uncertain. This suggestion was made in the Foreign Office. 
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No. 30 
Mr. A. Henderson to Mr. Gascoigne (Oslo) 


No. 52 Telegraphic [N 5092/18/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 6, 1929, 5.15 p.m. 


Please request Norwegian Government to instruct Norwegian Minister at 
Moscow to make following communication to Soviet Government. 

In accordance with paragraph g of the protocol of October 3, His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom have submitted to Parliament their 
proposals for the re-establishment of diplomatic relations between the United 
Kingdom and the Soviet Union, as set forth in that protocol. His Majesty’s 
Government are happy to inform the Soviet Government that their proposals 
have now been approved! and a further communication will immediately 
be addressed to the Soviet Government asking their agrément for the Am- 
bassador whom His Majesty’s Government propose to appoint. 


t On November 5. See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 231, cols. 895-1010. Ina 
reference to paragraph 7 of the protocol regarding propaganda Mr. Henderson stated the 
British position as follows: ‘We stand by the declaration we made in 1924 to the effect that 
we could not allow any direct interference from outside in British domestic affairs and would 
insist that the promise given by the Soviet Government to refrain from any act liable 
to endanger the tranquillity or prosperity of the British Empire, and to restrain from such 
acts all persons or organisations under their direct or indirect control, including organisa- 
tions in receipt of any financial assistance from them, such as the Communist International, 
which is organically connected with the Soviet Government, should be carried out both in 
the letter and in the spirit. This is, in fact, an undertaking that Soviet propaganda will not 
be tolerated in any form or at any time.’ 


No. 31 
Mr. Gascoigne (Oslo) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received November 7, 2.10 p.m.) 
No. 58 Telegraphic [N 5115/18/38] 


OsLo, November 7, 1929, 1.50 p.m. 


Your telegrams Nos. 52,' 53,2 543 and 55.4 
Norwegian Government have telegraphed this morning to Norwegian 
Minister at Moscow in the sense desired. 


t No. 30. 

2 It has not been possible to trace a copy of this telegram in the Foreign Office archives. 

3 This telegram, dated November 6, 1929, read: ‘In view of the importance of the nego- 
tiations to be undertaken immediately on his arrival, it would considerably facilitate matters 
if the U.S.S.R. could see their way to select an Ambassador who speaks English. Please ask 
the Norwegian Government to instruct their representative at Moscow to convey a hint to 
this effect.’ 

4 Not printed. This telegram of November 6 instructed Mr. Gascoigne to ask the 
Norwegian Government to enquire about Embassy accommodation in Moscow. 
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No. 32 
Mr. Gascoigne (Oslo) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received November 13, 3.10 p.m.) 
No. 62 Telegraphic [N 5239/18/38] 
OsLo, November 13, 1929, 2.0 p.m. 


Norwegian Government have received telegram from Norwegian Minister 
at Moscow of which following is a translation: 

* “Izvestiya” stated November 10 that Soviet Government of course cannot 
vouch for or accept any responsibility whatever for propagandist activities 
of Communist International. Conjecture as to this expressed during debate 
in Parliament pure imagination.’ 


No. 33 


Memorandum for communication to the Soviet Government? 
[W 5675/18/38) 


Clause 7 of the protocol signed on the 3rd October, 1929, by the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs and the Soviet Ambassador in Paris provides as 
follows :— 


‘Immediately on the exchange of Ambassadors and not later than the 
same day as that on which the respective Ambassadors present their 
credentials, both Governments will reciprocally confirm the pledge with 
regard to propaganda contained in Article 16 of the treaty signed on the 
8th August, 1924, between Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.’ 


2. In view of the fact that the action prescribed in the above-quoted clause 
is to be taken not later than the same day as that on which the respective 
Ambassadors present their credentials, His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom have thought it desirable that the exact procedure to be 
adopted should be settled in advance. They anticipate that this opinion will 
be shared by the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

3. With this object His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom have 
caused to be prepared the accompanying draft (marked (A)) of the note 
which they propose to instruct His Majesty’s Ambassador at Moscow to 
present to the Soviet Minister for Foreign Affairs on the day on which the 
Ambassador presents his credentials. If the Soviet Government concur in the 
terms of the draft, His Majesty’s Government presume that they will be pre- 
pared to instruct the Ambassador of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
in London to address to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, on the day 


¥ This memorandum and three enclosures were sent to H.M. Chargé d’Affaires at Oslo 
on November 13 for transmission to the Soviet Government through the Norwegian Minister 
in Moscow. On November 1g and 26 (telegrams Nos. 65 and 70) some verbal alterations in 
the texts were telegraphed to Mr. Gascoigne. The texts here printed include these changes. 
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on which the Ambassador presents his credentials, a note drawn up in cor- 
responding terms. | 

4. Similarly, there is attached to this memorandum, and marked (B), the 
draft of the note which it is proposed to return to the Soviet Ambassador on 
the receipt from His Excellency of a note on the lines indicated in the preced- 
ing paragraph. It is suggested that a similar reply, mutatis mutandts, should 
be returned by the Soviet Government to the declaration made to them by 
His Majesty’s Ambassador in Moscow. 

5. His Majesty’s Governments in Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, 
New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, the Irish Free State and New- 
foundland have expressed the desire that the reciprocal undertakings con- 
templated in clause 7 of the protocol of the 3rd October shall be applicable as 
between them and the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
in the same way as they will be applicable as between His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom and the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. The draft of a further note to be addressed by His 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Moscow to the Soviet Government has accordingly 
been prepared (attached and marked (C)). His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom feel confident that the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics will share the willingness of His Majesty’s Governments in 
the Dominions to participate in this reciprocal exchange of guarantees; if so, 
all that will be necessary will be for the Soviet Government to return a reply 
to draft note (C) confirming, on their side, the understanding therein recorded 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Governments in the Dominions. 

6. His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom will be glad to learn, 
at an early date, whether the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics concur in the adoption of the procedure indicated above. His 
Majesty’s Government will also be glad to receive the drafts of the notes, 
corresponding to those attached to this memorandum, by means of which the 
Soviet Government, on their side, propose to carry out the understanding 
recorded in clause 7 of the protocol. 


ENCLosuRE 1 IN NO. 33 
(A) 


Draft Note for presentation by His Mayesty’s Ambassador at Moscow to the Soviet 
Minister for Foreign Affairs on the day on which he presents his Credentials to the 
Executive Committee of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


Your Excellency, . 

By clause 7 of the protocol signed on the 3rd October last by His Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and the Soviet Ambassador in Paris on behalf of the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, both Governments engaged themselves 
to confirm the pledge with regard to propaganda contained in Article 16 of 
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the General Treaty signed on the 8th August, 1924, between Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
The terms of that Article were as follows :— 


‘The contracting parties solemnly affirm their desire and intention to 
live in peace and amity with each other, scrupulously to respect the un- 
doubted right of a State to order its own life within its own jurisdiction in 
its own way, to refrain and to restrain all persons and organisations under 
their direct or indirect control, including organisations in receipt of finan- 
cial assistance from them, from any act overt or covert liable in any way 
whatsoever to endanger the tranquillity or prosperity of any part of the 
territory of the British Empire or the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
or intended to embitter the relations of the British Empire or the Union 
with their neighbours or any other countries.’ 


It was further agreed that effect should be given to this clause of the afore- 
said protocol not later than the day on which the respective Ambassadors 
presented their credentials. 

Having this day presented to the Central Executive Committee of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics the letters accrediting me as His Britannic 
Majesty’s Ambassador to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, I have the 
honour, by the direction of His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs and on behalf of His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and of the Government of 
India, to confirm the undertaking contained in the article quoted above, and 
to inform Your Excellency that His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom and the Government of India regard that undertaking as having 
full force and effect as between themselves and the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

I am instructed to add that His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom will be happy to receive, in accordance with clause 7 of the protocol 
of the 3rd October, a corresponding declaration from the Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 33 


(B) 


Draft Note to be handed to the Soviet Ambassador when he presents to the Secretary of 
State the Soviet Note contemplated in Clause 7 of the Protocol of October 3 


Your Excellency, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the note of | 
in which Your Excellency confirms, on behalf of the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the pledge regarding propaganda con- 
tained in Article 16 of the General Treaty signed on the 8th August, 1924, 
between Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 
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In taking due note of this declaration I have the honour to inform Your 
Excellency that, in accordance with the understanding between His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom and the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, as recorded in the protocol of the 3rd October, 
1929, His Majesty’s Ambassador in Moscow has been instructed to inform the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics that His Mayjesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom and the Government of India, for their 
part, also regard the undertaking contained in Article 16 of the treaty signed 
on the 8th August, 1924, as having full force and effect as between them- 
selves and the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


ENCLOSURE 3 IN No. 33 
(C) 


Draft Note to be handed by His Majesty's Ambassador at Moscow to the Soviet 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
Your Excellency, 

In the note, of today’s date, which I have already had the honour to com- 
municate to Your Excellency, I have, on behalf of His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, conveyed 
to you the assurance that His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
regard the undertaking contained in Article 16 of the treaty signed on the 
8th August, 1924, between Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics as having full force and effect as between 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the Government of 
India on the one part and the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics on the other. Your Excellency has been so good as to inform me 
that the Ambassador of the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics in London 
has been instructed to convey a corresponding assurance to His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom. 

2. I now have the honour on the instructions of His Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and at the instance of His Majesty’s 
Governments in Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, New Zealand, the 
Union of South Africa, the Irish Free State and Newfoundland, to inform 
Your Excellency that those Governments have expressed the desire that the 
undertaking contained in Article 16 of the above-mentioned treaty shall also 
be applicable as between themselves and the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

3. I am accordingly authorised to inform Your Excellency that His 
Majesty’s Governments in Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, New 
Zealand, the Union of South Africa, the Irish Free State and Newfoundland 
each regard the undertaking contained in Article 16 of the treaty signed on 
the 8th August, 1924, between Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, as having full force and effect as between 
themselves and the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
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and to request that Your Excellency will be so good as to confirm to me that 
the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, on their side, 
also regard the undertaking contained in that Article as applicable as between 
themselves and each of His Majesty’s Governments in those Dominions. 


No. 34 
Mr. Gascoigne (Oslo) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received November 29, 1.0 p.m.) 
No. 76 Telegraphic [N 5593/18/38] 
OSLO, November 29, 1929, 12.45 p.m. 


My unnumbered telegram of November 20.! 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs have received telegram from Norwegian 
Minister at Moscow to the effect that he handed memorandum and three 
enclosures revised in accordance with your instructions to M. Litvinov at 
4 p.m. November 28. 


t Not printed. 


No. 35 
Mr. Gascoigne (Oslo) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 2, 1.45 p.m.) 
No. 79 Telegraphic [N 5641/18/38] 


OSLO, December 2, 1929, 12.22 p.m. 

My telegram No. 76.? 

Following is translation of telegram which Norwegian Government have 
received from Norwegian Minister at Moscow this morning. Telegram is 
dated yesterday. 

‘I have just received Soviet Government’s reply in a memorandum in 
Russian intimating that Soviet Government agree to draft notes A and B and 
enclosed two draft notes in English exactly corresponding. 

‘Regarding Dominions however it 1s stated that Canada broke off relations 
without subsequent resumption and that between other Dominions and 
Soviet Government there have not been nor are there any relations. When 
normal relations have been established between Soviet Government and 
Dominions Soviet Government is willing to effect similar exchange of notes 
with each of them and asks British Government to be so good as to investigate 
attitude of Dominions to this.’ 

Texts of His Majesty’s Government’s memorandum and enclosures. as 
communicated to Soviet Government by M. Urbye and text in Russian of 
Soviet Government’s reply will be forwarded to you by post as soon as they 
have been received from Moscow. 


t No. 34. 
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No. 36 
Mr. A. Henderson to Mr. Wing field (Oslo) 
No. 81 Telegraphic [N 5760/18/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 6, 1929, 1.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 79.? 

Please request Norwegian Government to instruct their Minister at 
Moscow to make the following communication to Soviet Government at once 
with reference to their memorandum. 

“When once His Majesty’s Ambassador has taken up his duties, relations 
between the Dominion Governments and the Soviet Government will be 
conducted, in accordance with the normal practice when a Dominion has 
no separate representation at a foreign capital, through the channel of the 
Ambassador. 

‘I have the honour to inform you that each of His Majesty’s Governments 
in Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, New Zealand, the Union of 
South Africa, the Irish Free State and Newfoundland is ready to effect an 
exchange of notes in terms analogous to those proposed to be exchanged 
between His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the Soviet 
Government. These exchanges of notes would, in accordance with the prac- 
tice referred to above, be effected through the British Ambassador at Moscow. 
This being so, there is no need to investigate the attitude of the Dominions 
further, and the exchange of notes suggested by the Soviet Government can 
be effected at once.’ 


t No. 35. 


No. 37 


Mr. Wing field (Oslo) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received December 9, 2.30 p.m.) 


No. 8&9 Telegraphic [N 5817/18/38] 


osLo, December 9, 1929, 1.16 p.m. 


’ Your telegram No. 81.! 
Norwegian Government have been informed by Norwegian Minister, 
Moscow, that the latter handed communication to Acting Commissar of 


Foreign Affairs on December 7. 
M. Litvinov informed M. Urbye that matter would be taken up by Soviet 
Ambassador on his arrival in London. 


t No. 36. 
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No. 38 
Mr. Wing field (Oslo) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 16) 


No. 498 [N 5943/18/38] 


OsLo, December 12, 1929 

His Majesty’s Minister at Oslo presents his compliments to His Majesty’s 

Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and with reference to Oslo 

telegram No. 79! of December 2 has the honour to transmit herewith copy 

of a memorandum and two enclosures? from the Soviet Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs. 


t No. 35. 2 Not printed. 


ENCLOsuURE 1 IN No. 38 

(Translation) 
Memorandum 

moscow, December 1, 1929 


Having examined the Memorandum of His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom, the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
state that they agree with the opinion of His Majesty’s Government as to 
the desirability of regulating in advance the procedure for the exchange of 
the undertakings regarding propaganda provided for in paragraph 7 of the 
Protocol of the 3rd October, 1929, by the Soviet Ambassador in Paris and 
His Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

2. In connexion with the above, there is no objection on the part of the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to the text of the draft 
note A attached to the said Memorandum which His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom propose to instruct His Majesty’s Ambassador in 
Moscow to hand to the People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs on the day 
of the presentation of his credentials. The Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics on their part transmit herewith a draft of note A which 
they propose to instruct the Ambassador of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics in London to hand to His Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs on the day ofsthe presentation of his credentials. 

3. The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics have like- 
wise no remarks to make concerning the draft note B transmitted with the 
Memorandum, which it is proposed to hand to the Ambassador of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics in London on receipt of a note from him follow- 
ing the draft mentioned in the preceding paragraph. At the same time the 
draft of note B is transmitted herewith, which the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics propose to hand to His Majesty’s Ambassador 
in Moscow upon receipt of his declaration provided for in paragraph 7 of the 
Protocol of the 3rd October 1929. 

4. As regards the question dealt with in para. 5 of the British Memorandum, 
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the Government of the Union consider it necessary to make the following 
observations: | 


The undertakings contained in Article 16 of the General Treaty of the 8th 
August, 1924, are based on principles which the Government of the Union 
has unfailingly followed, and follows, in conditions of reciprocity with regard 
to all States without exception. In accordance with the Protocol of the 3rd 
October, 1929, His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics have agreed to put these obvious 
obligations in the form of documents which are to be exchanged immediately 
upon the resumption of normal official relations. ' 


5. It is regretted that it must be stated that the relations which had pre- 
viously existed between the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and Canada 
were broken in 1927 and have up to the present not been resumed, while with 
regard to the Union of South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, the Irish Free 
State and Newfoundland, no relations between them and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics have existed in the past and none exist at present. 

It would hardly be possible to consider as normal a state of affairs in which 
all relations between two States were limited to an exchange of notes of the 
kind indicated above. 

6. At the same time the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics declare that when normal relations between the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and the said Dominions are established or resumed, they 
will be ready to exchange with each of them notes similar to those provided 
for in para. 7 of the Protocol of the grd October concerning the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the United Kingdom and Northern Ireland. 

7. The Union Government will be glad if His Majesty’s Government will 
kindly ascertain the views of the Governments of the Dominions in this 
matter. 


No. 39 
Mr. A. Henderson to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow)* 
No. 5 Telegraphic [N 5882/5150/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 13, 1929, 7.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 2.? 

Soviet Ambassador arrived December 12. 

Question of Dominion notes has been discussed with Counsellor of Em- 
bassy. It appears that Soviet Government have no objection in principle to 

1 Sir E. Ovey’s appointment as H.M. Ambassador at Moscow was announced on 
* November 13. He left London on December 8. 

2 Not printed. In this telegram Sir E. Ovey reported that he gathered from the Nor- 
wegian Minister that M. Litvinov’s verbal reply to the communication in Foreign Office 
telegram No. 81 to Oslo (No. 36) had been that the matter of Dominion guarantees could 
be discussed in London by the new Soviet representative. Sir E. Ovey had arranged to see 
M. Litvinov unofficially on December 13. 
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exchange of notes on lines suggested, but that in the first instance they would 
desire some assurance as to the willingness of the Dominions to enter into 
negotiations especially on commercial matters, such as has already been given 
by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom under protocol of 
October 3. It was made clear to Counsellor that this was a matter on which 
It was not possible at present to make any statement to Soviet Government. 
Counsellor undertook to report position to his Government and ask for 
instructions. In the meantime Dominion Governments are being urgently 
consulted on point raised. 

Soviet Government appear to be under misapprehension as to the position. 
As has already been explained, His Majesty’s Ambassador at Moscow will, 
in accordance with usual practice where there is no separate Dominion 
representation, form the channel for communication between Soviet Govern- 
ment and Dominion Governments. While, therefore, the establishment of 
diplomatic relations will not, either in our case or that of the Dominions, of 
itself bring into existence any special arrangement for commerce, there will 
now be available to the Soviet Government the ordinary machinery for 
communicating to the Dominion Governments any proposals they may wish 
to make for future negotiations. Hence exchange of notes on the lines pro- 
posed would not prejudice the Soviet position in any way while it would 
bring the undertakings regarding propaganda into conformity with present 
constitutional practice in the British Empire. 

It is very desirable to arrange for exchange of Dominion notes at the same 
time as United Kingdom note and Your Excellency should endeavour to 
induce Soviet Government to agree. 


No. 40 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 23) 


No. 3 [N 6117/18/38] 


Moscow, December 13, 1929 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegram No. 2! of yesterday’s date, I have the 
honour to report that I was duly received unofficially by M. Litvinov today 
at the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs. 

M. Litvinov, who was attired in a sort of shabby grey uniform, received 
me punctually and politely, and, after a few enquiries about the journey, we 
entered into an apparently frank and friendly conversation, in which I 
expressed my sincere hope that we should together find means of co-operating 
to reduce the misunderstanding which so unfortunately existed between our 
two countries. I assured him that my object was to report on the Soviet 
experiment in the most objective manner, and explained that His Majesty’s 
Government had no intention whatsoever of interfering in any way with the 


t Not printed. See No. gg, note 2. 
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internal affairs of Russia, as unfortunately appeared to be so commonly 
thought in this country. In reply, M. Litvinov intimated that the Bolshevik 
Government were equally innocent in this respect, whereupon I informed 
him of the immense importance which His Majesty’s Government attached 
to the cessation of propaganda in Great Britain and her Dominions. 
M. Litvinov referred me to his speech which he had recently made,? copy 
of which he promised to send me, and also to a speech recently delivered by 
Mr. Lloyd George in the House of Commons,; both of which he begged me 
to read and then come to him for a really serious discussion on this particular 
subject. 

In the course of my remarks I mentioned some of the incidents reported 
in the press, such as the arrest of Princess Lieven (which I, of course, added 
was, strictly speaking, no affair whatever of ours), the arrest of the ex- 
chauffeur Surkov, &c., which were liable to be misunderstood. He professed 
ignorance about the arrest of Princess Lieven, and assured me that Surkov 
was at liberty, moreover intimating that this was the result of your discussing 
the matter with M. Dovgalevsky in London. I also mentioned the case of 
the refusal of a visa to Lady Muriel Paget, whose work here was of so purely 
a charitable nature,‘ as a suitable subject which we might officially take up. 

I would not venture to suggest that I made any impression on M. Litvinov, 
who appeared to me to be more innately fanatical than I had expected. He, 
however, gave me every assurance of his desire to co-operate, and stated that 
any of these matters could be taken up by one of my staff with the head of the 
competent Departments. 

With regard to the question of presentation of credentials, he did not 
appear to understand the necessity for actual simultaneity in the matter, to 
which I replied that, while it might conceivably not be definitely stated that 
such simultaneity was obligatory, it was, generally speaking, your view that 
it would be desirable that presentation should be made as soon as possible, 
and that I was awaiting your instructions as to the date. He agreed that it 
would be sufficient to give M. Kalinin a couple of days’ notice with regard 
to the date for presenting the credentials. 

As regards the question of guarantees, he would have preferred that, 
generally speaking, between two equal and independent countries no formal 
statement should be required, but that his Government had agreed to give 
such a one as regards Great Britain. As regards the Dominions, Canada had 
formally broken off relations with Soviet Russia by means of a direct intima- 
tion through the Trade Commissioner. The Soviet Government had no 
trade with New Zealand or South Africa and were not anxious to have any 
diplomatic representative in any of the Dominions, but he felt that, in view 
of their separate political entity, trade representation similar to that of Great 


2 The reference is to M. Litvinov’s report of December 4 to the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the U.S.S.R. See also No. 41. 

3 The reference is to Mr. Lloyd George’s speech of November 5. See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., 
H. of C., vol. 231, cols. 913-18. 

* i.e. the British Subjects in Russia Relief Association. 
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Britain was necessary. All his Government required in the Dominions would 
be some form of Trade Commissioner. 

I then enquired what were his views regarding the appointment of consuls 
in Great Britain and Russia, to which he replied that he imagined there 
would be no difficulty except that each Government would naturally and 
normally inform the other to what towns it was desired to send consular 
officers. He seemed to be under the impression that we should only want one 
at Leningrad and Moscow; I replied that perhaps also Odessa and Vladi- 
vostok should be added. 

I have, &c., 
EsMOND OVEY 


No. 41 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 23) 


No. 5 (N 6119/55/38] 
moscow, December 15, 1929 
Sir, 

It would be useless to attempt to give any valuable estimate of the situation 
today in Soviet Russia within two days of one’s arrival, particularly when one 
has been confined to one’s bed during a portion of the time by a chill. 

One has, none the less, on arrival the strongest feeling that one is un- 
doubtedly living in a city and country which either are or imagine themselves 
to be in a state of siege. M. Litvinov very strongly emphasises the circle of 
hostility which surrounds his country. The question, then, arises as to whether 
this feeling of being, as it were, at bay against the whole world is absolutely 
genuine or partly invented in order to keep up the spirits of the people to a 
pitch which will enable them to bear the inconveniences of the transition 
period through which they are passing. I was inclined to a slight hope before 
leaving England that the latter theory might have some foundation in fact, 
and that, therefore, as soon as, and if, the industrial part of the experiment 
produced any amelioration of existing conditions the hostile anti-foreign 
propaganda might begin to show some signs of diminution. The French 
Ambassador, who appears to be a cynical and amused spectator, is inclined 
to think that the religiously fanatical enthusiasm of the ‘party’ is of a per- 
manent character, and, in other words, that, unless some accident should 
occur to the present régime, open attempts to raise revolutions in all non- 
Soviet countries will continue indefinitely. I enquired of His Excellency how 
it was, in his opinion, that in spite of this and the constant assurances of the 
communistic party [? that] the whole proletariat of the world was about to 
raise [szc ? rise] and overthrow their capitalistic rulers, the Soviet Government 
had hitherto made no serious attempt to recover by military force the terri- 
tory formerly belonging to the Russian Government. His Excellency ex- 
plained that this was probably due to the fact that the early leaders of the 
Soviet were intrinsically pacifist, but that the new generation, which had re- 
ceived a constant stream of anti-capitalistic propaganda were, in his opinion, 
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more likely to be militarists and desire active intervention in Europe. The 
army, he assured me, was very strong, and the Government had been able to 
send no less than 100,000 men to China! while continuing to carry out their 
customary manceuvres in Russia. 

As regards M. Litvinov, I am unable at present to gauge with any degree 
of accuracy his standing with regard to the Communist party. Everyone I 
have hitherto spoken to outside diplomatic circles agrees that the ‘party’, as 
opposed to the Government, is complete master of the situation. M. Litvinov 
has sent to me a copy of his official report on foreign affairs to the second 
session of the Central Executive Committee of the 4th instant, in which he 
has marked the sixteen pages which particularly refer to Great Britain. This 
is the document he requested me to read before we entered on a discussion 
about propaganda, and as such will undoubtedly form the basis of his 
argument with me. He commences by noting with pleasure the renewal of 
relations with Great Britain, and then asks himself what has really happened. 
His argument is that when any two capitalist countries renew relations there 
are no special conditions attached, and that is considered quite normal; 
when a capitalist country renews relations with the Soviet Government it 
requires special conditions, and looks upon this abnormal state of affairs as 
quite normal. He naturally takes for granted that his Government is per- 
fectly innocent in regard to propaganda, and complains of the terrible outcry 
that is raised when either the ‘Izvestiya’ or the ‘Pravda’ makes a few uncom- 
plimentary remarks about foreign countries, while every one of the much 
more numerous English papers constantly attack[s] the Soviet Government 
and its institutions. He seems to make a special case of the attacks on the 
Soviet monopoly of foreign trade, which he considers quite unjustified in 
international law. I am not aware that this is a matter in which His Majesty’s 
Government either do or wish to take any objection, although it may render 
difficult, if not impossible, the negotiation of a commercial treaty on hitherto 
existing lines. M. Litvinov, however, devotes considerable time to the alleged 
attacks on this monopoly, which, he argues, are in contradiction to Article 16 
of the treaty of August 1924, which he quotes at length as the basis of our 
new relationship. 

With regard to other actual misbehaviour on our part, he refers to the 
intervention of the Powers in 1918-20; the military support given to Poland 
on the occasion of her attack in 1920 on the Ukraine; the relations of official 
persons, and even Governments, with monarchical and terroristic organisa- 
tions with emigrant self-styled Ukrainian, Georgian and other Governments; 
the support given to the so-called Bessarabian Protocol? by Great Britain, 
France and Italy; the conclusion with Poland and Roumania by a number of 
States of military conventions, and the support of all possible combinations 


1 The reference is to the Sino-Russian dispute over the Chinese Eastern Railway. See 
Volume VIII of this Series. 

2 The reference is to the treaty signed at Paris in 1920 between the British Empire, 
France, Italy, Japan and Roumania relative to Bessarabia. See British and Foreign State 


Papers, vol. 113, pp. 647-51. 
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surrounding Soviet Russia with Baltic and other alliances. He then goes 
on to quote the attitude of certain Powers with regard to the conflict in 
Manchuria, and asks whether we can point to analogous acts on the part of 
the Soviet Government. Not only, he declares, do the countless newspapers 
engage in this hostility but past, present and future Ministers. He then goes 
on to quote at length from a speech made by Mr. Lloyd George on the 
5th November, to which he had already referred in conversation with me 
and which evidently pleased him, in which the Right Hon. gentleman refers 
to the fact that the Russian Government had always intrigued and always 
would intrigue, and that the only difference was that the Soviet Government 
were not yet very skilful in hiding their tracks, but that the old Russian skill 
will return to them and enable them to continue their intrigues in such a way 
that nobody will be able to point out any particular culprit. M. Litvinov, I 
would add, is not without a sense of humour in these matters, and in con- 
versation with me went so far as to attribute the storm in the Channel which 
prevented the mission leaving on the appointed day to the machinations of 
Lord Birkenhead. He was somewhat surprised at my being less familiar with 
the actual texts of the speeches in the House of Lords and House of Commons 
than himself, and it is in this fact that he most clearly betrayed his mentality. 
He naturally attributes the utmost importance to his own official report, and 
is quite unable to understand that in a country like our own, where freedom 
of speech and press exist, every statement is not, as it were, officially inspired 
as it is here by the actual party organization in control of the whole system of 
government. His official report ends with the words: “We hope that the way 
will be found to a satisfactory settlement of disputed questions. Ifthe opposing 
interested party will not make fruitless attempts to attach to us conceptions 
and principles foreign to us and will seek together with us such a settlement, 
it will be of mutual advantage to both sides. On our side there exists a genuine 
desire of setting up with the peoples of Great Britain friendly relations for the 
abolition of these misunderstandings, which up to the present in certain circles 
have been intentionally invented in order to keep both countries apart. It 
must, however, be regretted that the relationship only just set up has been 
clouded over by the adherence of Great Britain to the intervention of America 
in the Manchuria conflict.’ 

The picture of M. Litvinov’s mentality, both as regards his conversation 
and official utterances, is not very hopeful, nor, I fear, is there very much 
hope that, were he to adopt a more reasonable attitude, he would have any 
power to affect the group which not only governs the country but remains, 
as far as can be ascertained, in almost monk-like seclusion in order to avoid 
any possibility of contamination with the Western ideas of the heads of 
foreign missions. To this group, which is the absolute master of the country, 
he makes no allusion whatever in his report. It is, indeed, a case of ‘Hamlet 
without the ghost’. 

I have, &c., 
EsMOND OvEY 
3 See No. 40, note 3. 
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No. 42 
Mr. A. Henderson to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 


No. 23 [N 5982/18/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 16, 1929 
Sir, 

The new Soviet Ambassador, M. Sokolnikov, called upon me at the Foreign 
Office this morning, accompanied by his Counsellor, M. Bogomolov. Mr. 
Dalton and Mr. Selby were present at the conversation. 

M. Sokolnikov began by emphasising the satisfaction of his Government 
at the resumption of relations with His Majesty’s Government, and said that 
it was the hope of his Government that this resumption would lead to the 
removal of misunderstandings and the settlement of questions outstanding 
between the two Governments. 

I told the Ambassador that, of course, our meeting this morning must be 
regarded as purely informal in character and that, pending the presentation 
of his credentials, it was not my intention to deal seriously with the questions 
which we would have to discuss. I, however, desired warmly to reciprocate 
the view of the Soviet Government that the resumption of relations with the 
Soviet Government would achieve the friendly purpose we had in view in 
resuming those relations. 

As regards an audience for His Excellency, I explained to the Ambassador 
that I hoped that this might be arranged towards the end of the week, but 
that I was taking His Majesty’s pleasure in the matter and that I would let 
him know as soon as a time and date had been fixed. I told M. Sokolnikov 
that he would be received by the Prince of Wales, as for some time past the 
King had not been able to accord audiences of a ceremonial character. The 
Prince of Wales was now giving audiences on behalf of His Majesty, and had 
received the Polish Ambassador and other heads of missions only recently 
for the purpose of the presentation of credentials. 

M. Sokolnikov said that he perfectly appreciated the position, but he hoped 
that the audience might be arranged at as early a date as possible, and said 
that, so far as he was concerned, he would be at the disposal of the Prince 
if a date and time were fixed towards the end of the week. 

In the course of conversation I mentioned the case of the servants of our 
late mission in Moscow, who had been imprisoned by the Soviet Govern- 
ment on the breaking off of relations some years ago, and said that I had 
expressed the hope to M. Dovgalevsky in September that the Soviet Govern- 
ment would see their way to effecting their release. M. Sokolnikov said that 
he had been given to understand, before he left Moscow, that their release 
had already been effected as a result of my representations to M. Dovgalevsky, 
but that he would not fail to get confirmation of this for me from his 
Government. 

Referring to the protocol of the 3rd October, I told M. Sokolnikov that I 
thought it would be very useful if he could communicate to me his views as 
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to the best plan for giving effect to the provisions of that document. I pointed 
out to M. Sokolnikov that it was easy for me to put forward my views in the 
form of a memorandum, as I was in close contact with my Government; it 
was, however, less easy for him to communicate with his Government on the 
basis of proposals made by me, and, this being so, I thought that time and 
labour would be saved if we could set to work on proposals made by him 
rather than on proposals coming from our side. 

I said that perhaps the best plan would be that M. Bogomolov should get 
into touch with my Department, who would be able to assist him in the 
preliminary stages of any proposals which M. Sokolnikov might feel disposed 
to make, and if a document could then be agreed upon, I would be prepared 
to discuss this document with M. Sokolnikov in the early days of next year. 
I pointed out to M. Sokolnikov that I should like to see the procedure for the 
subsequent negotiations between us settled before I left for Geneva in the 
second week in January. 

M. Sokolnikov said that he was in some difficulty at the moment as regards 
discussing the protocol, as his technical staff had not yet arrived in London 
and he did not expect them before the end of the month or the beginning 
of January; nevertheless, he was ready, he said, to accept my proposal to 
consider the protocol with a view to putting forward his ideas, and he would 
gladly avail himself of my offer that M. Bogomolov should discuss these 
ideas, when ready, with my Department as a preliminary to a further meeting 
with myself. 

Before leaving, M. Sokolnikov said that he had just received instructions 
from his Government to the effect that they recognised that the words in 
paragraph 7 of the protocol, ‘both Governments will reciprocally confirm 
the pledge with regard to propaganda contained in Article 16 of the treaty 
signed on the 8th August, 1924, between Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics’ covered the whole of the British 
Empire, but the Soviet Government were willing to give a specific under- 
taking to cover all the Dominions by way of a supplementary exchange of 
notes not later than the same day as that on which the respective Ambassadors 
present their credentials. 

In reply to an enquiry of mine as to whether M. Sokolnikov saw any 
objection to mentioning the Dominions individually by name, M. Sokolnikov 
replied that he had no objection whatever. 

I told M. Sokolnikov that it seemed to me that the proposal of the Soviet 
Government should enable us to surmount the difficulty and that it would 
greatly facilitate matters if we could agree upon a form of exchange of notes 
to give effect to his proposal. 

M. Sokolnikov said that he was quite ready that M. Bogomolov should do 
as I wished, and he thought there should be no difficulty as regards drafting 
the new document.! 

Iam, &c., 
ARTHUR HENDERSON 


t See No. 48. 
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No. 43 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 23) 


No. 8 [N 6120/18/38 | 


moscow, December 16, 1929 
Sir, 

As reported in my telegram No. 9! of today’s date I spoke to M. Litvinov 
in accordance with instructions contained in your telegram No. 5? of the 13th 
instant. 

Anyone accustomed to dealing with M. Litvinov will remember how he 
frequently appears to be on the point of agreeing to the suggestions made to 
him, but in practice when pressed for any definite statement he invariably 
reverts to his original point of view. Today whenever pressed as to how far 
he could go to meet His Majesty’s Government’s desire to exchange guaran- 
tees in respect of the Dominions, he ‘shied off’ from any concession he seemed 
about to make. He absolutely insisted that it was necessary in each case 
before any guarantee was given in respect of a Dominion that that Dominion 
should not only inform him (either directly or through His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and myself) of its willingness to enter into relations, but that it should 
agree to receive Soviet representatives, not diplomatic but trade agents, and 
apparently also consuls. I was unable to shake him on this point, and I 
understand that he has given instructions to M. Sokolnikov who will, I 
understand, discuss the matter with you today. 

M. Litvinov is evidently desirous that the credentials should be presented, 
presumably to clinch his diplomatic success in renewing relations with Great 
Britain. 

I have, &c., 
EsMOND OvEY 


1 Not printed. In this telegram Sir E. Ovey reported: ‘I have just seen M. Litvinov but 
feel I made no impression in the sense desired whatever on him. The only weak spot in his 
armour is his evident anxiety that credentials should be exchanged as soon as possible.’ 

2 No. 39. 


No. 44 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 23) 


No. 9 [NV 6721/18/38] 
moscow, December 16, 1929 
Sir, 

In the course of my conversation with M. Litvinov today, I informed him 
that I had read with great interest his statement about relations with England 
in his general report on foreign affairs to the fourth session of the Central 
Executive Committee. A copy of this report is enclosed herein in German.! 

' Not printed. See No. 40, note 2. 
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He was inclined to suggest that, in view of the delay in the presentation of 
credentials, the long and thorough discussion which he had promised me on 
the subject of propaganda would better be postponed until a later date. 

In the course, however, of our conversation, into which I introduced one 
or two subjects other than that of the credentials, I got him into an argument 
on the subject from which it is abundantly clear that he feels absolutely 
secure in his cynical position that he is merely the representative of a Govern- 
ment having relations with His Majesty’s Government, and that the action 
of the Communist party is entirely and absolutely alien to anything he, as 
representative of the Government, may do or say, and vice versa. I pointed 
out to him how entirely unfounded the suspicion of any activity of Great 
Britain inside Russia was, and I referred to the article in the ‘Pravda’, 
about which I telegraphed you this morning (No. 8)?, with regard to Russian 
propaganda in England. He explained that this was merely the personal 
view of that organ, which they were as much entitled to express as any British 
newspaper. I told him quite frankly that nearly everyone in England be- 
lieved that the money of the Russian Communist party was supporting this 
journalistic enterprise, to which he replied that this was a hypothetical 
case, and that the burden of proof lay upon us. Although officially stating 
that no such money was being sent to them, he added almost quizzically that 
no trace of it being sent could ever be discovered. When I pointed out to 
him the complete absence of any British propaganda in Russia, compared 
with the opposite state of affairs in England, he stated that in Russia such 
propaganda would be impossible and intimated that ‘it was up to us’ to 
take similar measures if we so desired with regard to the Communist party’s 
activities. ‘You can hang them or burn them alive if you catch them’, he 
added, with grim humour. 

I quote at some length the details of this conversation, which was conducted 
in a perfectly friendly manner on both sides, as symptomatic of what I fear 
will be the almost insuperable difficulty of getting any form of admission 
from the Soviet Government of responsibility for the Communist party, their 
organs or their activities. 


I have, &c., 
EsMOND OvEy 
2 Not printed. In this telegram Sir E. Ovey drew the attention of the Foreign Office to 
a leading article in ‘Pravda’ of December 14 regarding the role of the ‘Daily Worker’ in 
stirring up the masses against existing institutions. It would serve as a link between the 


‘Red flag Indian textile workers, Lancashire textile workers, Scottish textile workers and 
Negro proletariat in South Africa’. 
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No. 45 
Mr. A. Henderson to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 48 [N 6162/18/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 20, 1929 
Sir, 
_ After the Soviet Ambassador had this morning presented his credentials to 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales at St. James’s Palace, he called 
upon me for the purpose of exchanging notes confirming the undertaking 
with regard to propaganda, contained in Article 16 of the General Treaty 
signed in 1924. For this purpose His Excellency handed to me the note con- 
firming the undertaking as between the Soviet Government on the one side 
and His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the Government 
of India on the other, together with a supplementary note verbale indicating 
that the Soviet Government regard their undertaking as extending also to 
the Dominions. I handed to His Excellency in return a note stating that Your 
Excellency had been instructed to give a corresponding undertaking to the 
Soviet Government, and a further note indicating that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ments in the Dominions would regard the pledge contained in Article 16 as 
applicable also as between themselves and the Soviet Government. Copies 
of all these papers are enclosed.' 

2. I observed to M. Sokolnikov that I trusted that the action we had just 
taken would prove to be in the best interests of both our countries, and added 
that nothing could be better designed to promote the fulfilment of this hope 
than a complete cessation of all propaganda. M. Sokolnikov observed that he 
thought that public interest in this matter had rather diminished but I 
assured His Excellency that it would need very little to revive a very strong 
public opinion on the subject. 

3. I then turned to the question of Lena Goldfields Company, and in- 
formed His Excellency of the facts reported in your telegrams with regard to 
the arrest of Russian employees of the company.? I warned the Ambassador 

™ See No. 46. These notes, and those exchanged by Sir E. Ovey and M. Litvinov, were 
issued as a White Paper, Cmd. 3467 of 1930: see also Appendix I. 

2 Sir E. Ovey had reported that on the night of December 15/16, 1929, the offices and 
residences of the staff of the Lena Goldfields Company, which by an agreement of 1925 with 
the Soviet Central Concessions Committee had exclusive rights of exploration and mining 
over large areas of the U.S.S.R., had been raided by the O.G.P.U. and a number of Russian 
employees had been arrested. Similar raids had been made at the same time on the Com- 
pany’s premises in the Lena and Ural districts. The Soviet Ambassador informed Mr. 
Henderson on December 28 that the reason for the raids was the suspected anti-Soviet 
activity of a number of the Russian employees. On February 12, 1930, the Company gave 
notice of its decision to submit the questions at dispute between it and the Soviet Govern- 
ment on the carrying out of the Concession Agreement to the Court of Arbitration provided 
for in Article go of the original Agreement. The Central Concessions Committee, in a tele- 
gram of February 25, expressed its readiness to submit to the Arbitration Court its replies to 
the Company’s complains and its own complaints against the Company. Members of the 
Arbitration Court were appointed and the first meeting was arranged for May 9. 

Meanwhile, on April 18, the trial of various Soviet employees of the Company had begun 
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that this was a matter which was bound to arouse great interest both among 
the public and in Parliament, while I was at present without any information 
as to the reasons for which the Soviet authorities had thought it necessary to 
take this action against an important British company. His Excellency pro- 
fessed ignorance of the matter, but undertook to make enquiries of Moscow. 

4. Before the Ambassador left me I reminded him of the suggestion I had 
made to him (see my despatch No. 233 of the 16th December) to the effect 
that a member of his staff should get in touch with the Foreign Office in order 
to work out suggestions as to the machinery for dealing with the questions 
enumerated in the protocol of the 3rd October. As instances of the kind of 
procedure we had in mind, I mentioned that one question to be dealt with 
would be that of private claims: His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom thought that this matter should be dealt with in the first place 
by a joint committee of which representatives of financial houses and of the 
persons directly interested would form part. The question of intergovern- 
mental debts and claims also figured in the list of questions, and it would 
probably be appropriate to deal with these also by means of a separate 
committee. Other questions, such as those of the fisheries and of old treaties, 
would probably present less difficulty. I hoped that His Excellency would 
be able to depute a member of his staff to deal with the matter so that he and 
I might meet on the 6th January in order to come to some arrangement as 
to the machinery which could be set in motion. 

5. Ihe Ambassador explained that he had not yet the necessary staff and 
documents to deal with these matters, but that he hoped before long to be 
able to depute a member of his staff to start preliminary discussions. 


Iam, &c., 
ARTHUR HENDERSON 


(see No. 83) and British employees were implicated by ‘confessions’ of the prisoners. The 
Company itself was accused of wasteful and dishonest exploitation, and thereupon with- 
drew its European employees and repudiated further responsibility for the working of the 
concession. The Soviet Government regarded these actions as a dissolution of the Conces- 
sions Agreement and stated, on May 5, that the Arbitration Court had ceased to function. 
The Company however would not accept this and the Court met as arranged though with- 
out a representative of the Soviet Government. On September 2 the Court declared that the 
original concession was dissolved and ordered the Soviet Government to pay the Company 
£12,965,000 as compensation. In October, 1930, the Company asked for the support of the 
British Government in prosecuting their claim and Sir E. Ovey was instructed to present a 
Note enquiring what steps the Soviet Government proposed to take to give effect to the 
findings of the Court of Arbitration. The official Soviet reply stated that questions relating 
to concessions were entirely within the competence of the Central Concessions Committee 
and did not fall within the sphere of activity of the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs. No 
agreement was reached until November 4, 1934, when it was agreed between the chief of the 
Central Concessions Committee and Mr. Marshal of the Becos Trading Company, acting 
on behalf of the Lena Goldfields Company, that the concessions and all claims upon each 
side were liquidated and that the Company should receive £3 million over 20 years. (See 
also No. 156.) By May 1, 1940, the Company had received £1,067,500 compensation. Since 
that date no payments appear to have been made. 
3 No. 42. 
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No. 46 
Exchange of Notes between Mr. A. Henderson and M. Sokolntkov 
(1) 
M. Sokolnikov to Mr. A. Henderson' (Received December 20) 
[N 6070/18/38} 
EMBASSY OF THE U.S.S.R, LONDON, December 20, 1929 


Sir, 

By clause 7 of the protocol signed on the 3rd October last by the Soviet 
Ambassador in Paris on behalf of the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs on behalf of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, both Governments engaged themselves 
to confirm the pledge with regard to propaganda contained in Article 16 
of the General Treaty signed on the 8th August, 1924, between the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

The terms of that article were as follows :— 


“The contracting parties solemnly affirm their desire and intention to live 
in peace and amity with each other, scrupulously to respect the undoubted 
right of a State to order its own life within its own jurisdiction in its own 
way, to refrain and to restrain all persons and organisations under their 
direct or indirect control, including organisations in receipt of financial 
assistance from them, from any act overt or covert liable in any way whatso- 
ever to endanger the tranquillity or prosperity of any part of the territory 
of the British Empire or the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, or in- 
tended to embitter the relations of the British Empire or the Union with 
their neighbours or any other countries.’ 


It was further agreed that effect should be given to this clause of the afore- 
said protocol not later than the day on which the respective Ambassadors 
presented their credentials. 

Having this day presented to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales the 
letters accrediting me as Ambassador of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics to His Majesty the King, I have the honour, by the direction of the 
People’s Commissary for Foreign Affairs and on behalf of the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, to confirm the undertaking con- 
tained in the article quoted above, and to inform you that the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics regard that undertaking as having 
full force and effect as between themselves and His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Govern- 
ment of India. 


™ A note in similar terms was presented by Sir E. Ovey to M. Litvinov on December 21, 
1929. 
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I am instructed to add that the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics will be happy to receive, in accordance with clause 7 of the proto- 
col of the 3rd October, a corresponding declaration from His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and the Government of India. 

I have, &c., 
G. SOKOLNIKOV 


(2) 
Note verbale communicated to Mr. A. Henderson by M. Sokolnikov, 
December 20 


[W 6069/18/38) 
LONDON, December 20, 1929 
The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, in giving 
the undertaking contained in Article 16 of the General Treaty signed on the 
8th August 1924, between the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, and confirmed by the notes exchanged today, 
have considered that undertaking as extending also to the Dominions 
(Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, New Zealand, the Union of 
South Africa, the Irish Free State and Newfoundland). Consequently, as 
soon as the Government of any Dominion shall have regulated their relations 
with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in such manner as the circum- 
stances of the particular case may require, the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics will be ready to repeat, on the basis of reciprocity, 
the undertaking above referred to in a separate exchange of notes with such 
Dominion. 


(3)! 
Mr. A. Henderson to M. Sokolnikov 


[NV 6070/18/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 20, 1929 
Your Excellency, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the note, dated today, in 
which Your Excellency confirms, on behalf of the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the pledge regarding propaganda contained in 
Article 16 of the General Treaty signed on the 8th August, 1924, between 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. | 

2. In taking due note of this declaration, I have the honour to inform Your 
Excellency that, in accordance with the understanding between His Majesty’s 


1 A note in similar terms was received by Sir E. Ovey from M. Litvinov on December 21, 
1929. 
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Government in the United Kingdom and the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, as recorded in the protocol of the 3rd October, 
1929, His Majesty’s Ambassador in Moscow has been instructed to inform the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics that His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom and the Government of India, for their 
part, also regard the undertaking contained in Article 16 of the treaty signed 
on the 8th August 1924, as having full force and effect as between themselves 
and the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
I have, &c., 
ARTHUR HENDERSON 


(4) 
Mr. A. Henderson to M. Sokolnikoo 


[W 6069/18/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 20, 1929 
Your Excellency, 

With reference to your note verbale, dated today, I have the honour to 
inform Your Excellency that the attitude of the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, as indicated in your note, is being communicated 
to His Majesty’s Governments in Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, 
New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, the Irish Free State and Newfound- 
land. 

2. Further, I have the honour, at the instance of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ments in Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, New Zealand, the Union 
of South Africa, the Irish Free State and Newfoundland to state that each of 
these Governments will regard the undertaking contained in Article 16 of 
the treaty signed on the 8th August, 1924, between Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics as having full force and 
effect as between themselves and the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

I have, &c., 
ARTHUR HENDERSON 


No. 47 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 30) 


No. 24 [N 6229/18/38] 
Moscow, December 23, 1929 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegram No. 17! of the 21st [goth] December, I 
have the honour to report that I presented my letter of credence to the Central 
Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. at noon yesterday.? 

! Not printed. 
2 i.e. December 21. This despatch was presumably drafted on December 22. 
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The ceremony was a simple but by no means an undignified one. I and 
my staff, in uniform, were fetched from our hotel by the ‘chef du protocole’, 
and conveyed in motor cars—one of them a Rolls-Royce—to the Kremlin. 
At the steps of the palace, now used, I understand, for the sessions of the 
T.S.1I.K.,3 we were received by the military commandant of the Kremlin 
and shown into a large saloon. Here M. Kalinin, senior president of the 
Central Executive Committee, M. Enukidze, a member of the committee 
and its permanent secretary, M. Litvinov, M. Rothstein, and the senior 
officials of the Narkomindel,* were waiting. I pronounced a Russian version 
of the enclosed speech. I also attach a translation of M. Kalinin’s reply. 

After presenting my staff, I went with MM. Kalinin, Litvinov, Enukidze 
and Rothstein into an adjoining room, where I had some fifteen to twenty 
minutes’ conversation. MM. Enukidze and Rothstein were mere listeners, 
while M. Litvinov acted occasionally as interpreter. The conversation was 
extremely friendly and informal, and ranged over a considerable number of 
topics concerning relations between the two countries. M. Kalinin com- 
menced by ordinary polite phrases of assurance of his pleasure in welcoming 
me, and of the fact that the British Ambassador had addressed them in their 
own language, of which they were very proud. He appears to be a simple 
and sincere fanatic, and enjoys, I understand, considerable popularity with 
the peasants and other simple folk, who he apparently freely permits to come 
to see him. I assured him that my object was to interpret to my Government 
as objectively as possible the ideals of their great experiment, which was of 
great interest to a large number of people throughout Great Britain. On the 
other hand, I felt that he should realise how important it was that propaganda 
outside Russia in favour of Soviet ideals only made it more difficult for 
those people who wished to cultivate friendly relations. The burden of 
M. Kalinin’s remarks was to the effect that the Bolshevik Government were 
more sinned against than sinning in this respect, and that the constant 
stream of invective which had distinguished Parliament within the last few 
weeks was just as deserving, if not more so, of reprobation than the alleged 
Bolshevik propaganda. I harped on the difference between the free institu- 
tions of Great Britain, and the party system of government which led the 
Opposition to oppose, and asked him to believe that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were sincerely interested in establishing good relations, and would in 
the strictest possible manner respect their sovereign right to conduct their 
affairs as they wished in their own country. M. Kalinin, who spoke quite 
frankly, and even humorously, said that he understood that thirteen was an 
unlucky number; the Bolsheviks had now been in power for twelve years, 
and many of their enemies were joyfully anticipating that they would fail in 
their thirteenth year. He knew England of old, when it was not, apparently, 
so free as I informed him it was at the present day. He expressed the utmost 
hope that the renewal of relations would lead to a better understanding and 
to an increase of trade. In reply to this I assured him that I was here to help 


3 The Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. 
4 The Commissariat for Foreign Affairs. 
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in every possible way and would avoid acting in any circumstances in a hasty 
manner, but would always seek, either through M. Litvinov or through him- 
self if possible an explanation of any difficulty that might arise before report- 
ing on it. M. Enukidze, who is a grey-haired stout man, and M. Rothstein, 
who I understand, is known to you, took no part in the discussion, but 
appeared to listen with friendly interest. 

To sum up, the remarks of M. Kalinin are in exactly the same sense as 
those one hears in conversation with M. Litvinov or any other Russian, and 
reflect exactly the views published in the ‘Izvestiya’ (see my despatch No. 25)5 
on the following day. Apart from the subservience of the Government to 
the dictation of the Communist party, I feel there is a very distinct inferiority 
complex, a manifestation of which will be seen in the above-quoted article, 
which refers to the Soviet Government’s objection to being treated as a 
defeated country. On terminating this conversation and returning to the 
room where the presentation had taken place, we were again met with a 
battery of cameras, and were forced to stand for some five minutes in which 
we all endeavoured to adopt, as far as possible, an attitude of friendly and 
intimate intercourse. 

My general impression was that if there were not, as I am so invariably 
informed there is, another Government behind the fagade, which has been 
set up to deal with foreign representatives, the meeting was of such a nature 
as to lead one to hope in the possibility of genuinely friendly discussions on 
outstanding difficulties, irrespective of or notwithstanding our respectively 
conflicting political creeds. 

The whole ceremony was not without dignity, and was performed quickly 
and without a hitch. In fact, I did not realise, after being nearly blinded by 
various flash-lights, when I entered the room where Kalinin and the respective 
members of the Committee were standing with their backs to the light, that 
I was already in the presence of the President of the Central Executive 
Committee. 

I have, &c., 
EsMOND OvEY 


5 Not printed. 


ENCLOosuRE | IN No. 47 


Speech to be delivered by Sir E. Ovey on presenting his Credentials to the Chairman 
of the Central Executive Committee of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Sir, 

My August Sovereign having charged me with the honourable duty of 
establishing diplomatic relations with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
I have pleasure in delivering to Your Excellency the letter by which His 
Majesty King George V has accredited me as his Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to the Central Executive Committee of the Union. 

I greatly appreciate the honour thus conferred on me, and I venture to 
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hope that this occasion, to which particular importance is attached, will 
mark the beginning of beneficial intercourse, and result in the settlement of 
questions outstanding between our two countries. 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 47 


Reply by M. Kalinin 
(Translation) 
Mr. Ambassador, 

I have the honour to receive from you the letters of credence by which His 
Majesty King George V has accredited you as his Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to the Central Executive Committee of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. On my own part, I welcome the renewal of 
diplomatic relations between the U.S.S.R. and the United Kingdom, and I 
have the strong conviction that it corresponds in a full measure with the 
common interests of the two countries. 


No. 48 
Mr. A. Henderson to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 38 [N 6150/18/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 24, 1929 
Sir, 

At my request the Russian Ambassador called on me on the 18th December 
in order to discuss the draft proposal for the inclusion of the Dominions in 
the matter of propaganda, as a result of discussions which had taken place 
between the Counsellor of his Embassy and officials of my department. 

2. It is unnecessary to recapitulate the course of a discussion which lasted 
more than two hours,! but a final Russian draft which I found myself able to 


1 An earlier version of this despatch, which was not sent to Moscow, summarised the 
discussion as follows: 
‘Sir, 

*I asked M. Sokolnikov, the Soviet Ambassador, to call upon me at the Foreign Office on 
the morning of 18th December with a view to discussing with him the draft proposal as 
regards covering the Dominions in the matter of propaganda which had emanated from 
the discussion between M. Bogomolov and the officials of my department. 

*M. Sokoinikov came to see me at 12 o'clock, accompanied by M. Bogomolov. I im- 
mediately told M. Sokolnikov that the note which had been submitted to me as a result of 
previous discussion between M. Bogomolov and officials of my department was unsatis- 
factory in that it contained a paragraph which was no part of the understanding reached 
on Monday [December 16] and which I was quite unable to accept in its present form. 

‘I recalled to M. Sokolnikov that when he had come to see me on Monday he had in- 
formed me that he had received instructions from his Government to the effect that they 
recognised that the words in paragraph 7 of the protocol: ‘both Governments will reci- 
procally confirm the pledge with regard to propaganda contained in Arucle 16 of the 
Treaty signed on the 8th August 1924 between Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics’ covered the whole of the British Empire and that the 
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accept, and in which the Secretary of State for the Dominions agreed, is as 
follows :— | 


‘The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, in giving 
the undertaking contained in Article 16 of the General Treaty signed on > 
the 8th August 1924, between the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and confirmed by the notes exchanged 
today, have considered that undertaking as extending also to the Dominions 
(Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, New Zealand, the Union of 
South Africa, the Irish Free State and Newfoundland). Consequently as 
soon as the Government of any Dominion shall have regulated their 
relations with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in such manner as 


Soviet Government were willing to give an additional specific undertaking to cover all the 
Dominions by way of a supplementary exchange of notes to take place not later than the 
same day on which the respective Ambassadors presented their credentials. No mention 
whatsoever had been made by M. Sokolnikov on Monday of a further reference to an 
exchange of notes with the Dominions when relations had been regulated with them and it 
was on that understanding that we had parted on Monday and that alone, and that it had 
been agreed that M. Bogomolov and the officials of my department should meet and draw 
up a note to give effect to the undertaking which M. Sokolnikov had himself offered to me. 

“M. Sokolnikov said that he greatly regretted if there had been any misunderstanding, 
but pointed out that his offer was directly connected with the discussions which had been 
proceeding in Moscow and that the reference in the paragraph to which IJ had taken such 
objection was an absolute essential of the fresh exchange of notes which was intended to 
provide a solution of the difficulty. M. Bogomolov intervened at this point to point out 
that he had understood from Mr. Seymour that the note as drafted would be acceptable 
so far as His Majesty’s Government was concerned and that he had gained the impression 
that a final settlement had been reached. 

‘I told M. Bogomolov that I did not see how this could be as I felt sure that Mr. Seymour 
must have made it plain that the result of his conversations with M. Bogomolov must be 
submitted to me before any final approval could be given. I would, however, verify this 
impression by summoning Mr. Seymour. Mr. Oliphant and Mr. Seymour then joined the 
meeting and when I had explained to Mr. Seymour what had transpired, Mr. Seymour 
immediately made it clear that it had been the understanding that the note resulting from 
his discussion with M. Bogomolov was ad referendum both to the Ambassador and myself. 
It further appeared that Mr. Seymour had endeavoured to resist for nearly three hours the 
addition to which I was taking objection. This was confirmed by M. Bogomolov. 

“M. Sokolnikov said that he regretted the misunderstanding, but that he had gone to the 
utmost limit of his instructions and was not in a position to meet my wishes as regards the 
suppression of the paragraph in question. 

‘I immediately told M. Sokolnikov that if that was the position, I saw no alternative but 
to delay the presentation of the credentials which had been fixed for Friday morning. 
M. Sokolnikov said that this would be very regrettable, but nevertheless indicated that he 
would be unable to give way. 

‘After a further long discussion in the course of which M. Sokolnikov at first maintained 
the position that he could not agree to the modification of the disputed paragraph by a 
word or a comma, he eventually agreed to consider an alternative wording in the desire to 
reach a solution. 

‘I told M. Sokolnikov that I was not in a position to submit an alternative wording at that 
moment. Moreover as the interview had already lasted for more than an hour and three- 
quarters, I saw no use in continuing the discussion. I would, however, consider a form of 
wording to meet our two points of view and submit it to him, I hoped, through Mr. Seymour 
in the course of the afternoon.’ 
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the circumstances of the particular case may require, the Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will be ready to repeat on a basis 
of reciprocity the undertaking above referred to in a separate exchange of 
notes with such Dominion.’ 
Iam, &c., 
ARTHUR HENDERSON 


No. 49 
Letter from Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. Henderson 
[General 260/71] 


BRITISH EMBASSY, MOSCOW, December 24, 1929 
Dear Mr. Henderson, 

Although I have written one or two despatches on my first impressions, it | 
is obviously too early for me to have any definite views regarding this country. 
The Government officials are evidently quite friendly and my reception after 
presenting my credentials to Mr. Kalinin could not have been nicer. 

As I endeavoured to say in my despatch,! the point however is, what was he 
representing at the time? He talked quite frankly and even went so far as to 
state ad propos of His Majesty’s Government that the Bolsheviks naturally 
disliked most those people whose policy was nearer to theirs than that of the 
reactionaries and therefore more dangerous. 

Another somewhat curious remark which M. Litvinov let drop to me, 
which I omitted to report officially, was to the effect that he felt the necessity 
for Communist propaganda abroad by the Communist Party. in Russia was 
diminishing, as the various communist parties in the various countries were 
already founded and apparently self-supporting and flourishing. Whether 
this really meant anything in the sense of a real diminution of propaganda, 
I cannot say, but from all I have been able to pick up from experts and, 
judging from the super-heated enthusiasm of the masses, I fear there 1s little 
serious chance of much improvement in this respect. 

M. Litvinov, as I have reported, openly and frankly said we should never © 
find how the money—the sending of which he incidentally denied—reached 
foreign countries; and the German Ambassador told me today that his 
people were quite unable to trace any money or agents in Germany, although 
in 1923 the thing had been done much more openly. 

We are still rather short-handed but are taking up the question with the 
departments who are doing everything they can for us. 

I take this opportunity of again thanking you for the honour you paid me 
in giving me this extremely interesting appointment, and of wishing you a 
very Happy New Year. 

Yours very sincerely, 
EsMOND OVvEY 


! The reference is apparently to No. 47. 
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No. 50 3 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received January 6, 1930) 


No. go [N 83/75/38] 
Moscow, December 27, 1929 
Sir, 

I called this morning, as suggested by the Chief of the Protocol, on M. 
Stomonyakov, one of the members of the Collegium of the Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs, who is, I am informed, of Bulgarian origin. I shall probably 
shortly pay a similar visit to M. Karakhan, who returned from Turkey,' I 
understand, yesterday. 

M. Stomonyakov received me very cordially, and we had some forty 
minutes’ conversation, during which I drew him out without, it must be 
confessed, any difficulty on the subject of Bolshevik plans and ideals. 

I found his views exactly similar to all the other Bolshevik officials I have 
hitherto met. His enthusiasm was obviously sincere and he ranged over a 
variety of subjects. Among other things, I enquired what was the principal 
difficulty which faced the Government at the present time, and he admitted 
that the food problem was liable to be a difficulty—that is to say, that really 
full supplies would probably not be available for a year or two. Up to a year 
ago, he said, more meat had been eaten in Moscow than in either the pre-war 
or revolutionary periods; this was not the case at the present moment, as 
the figures had declined. The standard of living among the workers and 
peasants had risen considerably, and a difficulty was even arising in regard to 
the fact that the workers now spurned black bread made out of rye and insisted 
upon white bread. The conséquently decreasing demand for black bread 
was causing trouble owing to a surplus of rye, for which it was not easy to 
find a foreign market. As regards clothing, the people were much better off. 
The wool leg-wrappings of the typical peasant were rapidly tending to dis- 
appear in favour of modern boots and shoes. 

He laid great stress on the experiment being made in preventive medicine, 
and described how it was possible for a workman feeling a little below par, 
without being physically ill, to go to a night clinic to be examined and given 
special rations of food and special quarters, which enabled him to restore his 
health in a period of a few months while continuing to do his work, even if 
he were inclined to be tuberculous. 

I enquired whether the increase of population was not a serious problem 
and whether the constant construction of new factories would not tend to throw 
a large number of workmen out of work. He replied that this did not worry 
the Soviet Government, who had calculated by actual figures that the con- 
stantly increasing number of workshops set up would provide enough work 
for the population. In addition to this, enormous tracts of hitherto unculti- 
vated land were being brought into use and would provide work for any surplus 
population. I enquired if there were really enough tracts of this good land 
in Russia; to which he replied that this was the case, particularly in Western 

t Cf. No. 64, para. 4. 
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Siberia, where there was an immense amount of land of first-class quality, 
even better than that in the Ukraine, which had never been worked by man 
since the beginning of the world. 

In addition to listening to his exposition of his theories, I spent some time 
in discussing the question of propaganda, to which his answers were exactly 
similar to those given by M. Litvinov. He harped particularly, as had done 
M. Litvinov, on the violent attacks made in the House of Commons, and, 
like M. Litvinov, complained that the Speaker of the House of Commons 
allowed a latitude of invective in regard to the Soviets which he would not 
permit in regard to any other foreign country. I explained the various 
difficulties of the situation, and referred to an article in last Sunday’s ‘Obser- 
ver pleading for proper treatment for the new Russian Ambassador, M. 
Sokolnikov. He considered that these attacks were not in accordance with 
the best English tradition. As regards the invective of his own newspapers, 
he said it was a great mistake to think that because there was only one party 
in Russia that the press was not just as free as it was in England. 

I showed myself as sympathetic as possible, and told him that I realised 
that there were difficulties on both sides, and that it was all a question of 
goodwill and the difficult task of making a first step to calm the angry passions 
aroused. He then cited the case of a meeting at the Albert Hall, of which I 
have not yet heard, in which Sir W. Joynson-Hicks accused the Soviet 
Government of having burnt one priest alive and murdered another by 
pushing him into a hole in theice. He said such stories were absolutely base- 
less. ‘The trouble is, of course, that a mere denial or the acceptance of such 
a denial by myself can have little weight. 

I fear that I made no more impression on M. Stomonyakov than I have 
succeeded in doing in similar conversations with other politicians here. 

I have, &c., 
EsMOND OvEY 


No. 51 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received January 6, 1930) 


No. 44 [NV 84/28/38] 
moscow, December 31, 1929 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 40! of the 27th instant I have the 
honour to report that on the 29th instant I called upon M. Karakhan, 
Second Assistant Commissar for Foreign Affairs, by appointment at the 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, a visit which he returned at the Embassy 
on the following day. 

I found M. Karakhan extremely affable. The conversation turned on his 
recent visit to Turkey, the efforts of which country on the path of social 


™ No. 50. 
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progress he seemed to appreciate. He had recently before that paid a visit to 
Germany, and so had a large accumulation of work. | 

Although not directly connected with Western European politics, he was 
ready to discuss in general terms Anglo-Soviet relations, propaganda, debts, 
&c. He gave me the impression of being fully au courant, although on the 
question of propaganda he harped, as MM. Litvinov and Stomonyakov have 
already done, on the apparent unwillingness of the Speaker of the House of 
Commons to curb the anti-Soviet invective of members of the Opposition. 

The conversation, apart from his showing a complete solidarity of ideas 
with his colleagues, was without particular interest or novelty, except that he 
struck me as more at ease and more a man of the world than either Litvinov 
or Stomonyakov. 

Yesterday, by arrangement with the Protocol Department, I also paid a 
visit on Mme. Litvinov, who, as you are aware, is of English birth. She 
received me in a six- or seven-roomed flat in a new building, to which she has 
moved from a large palace opposite the Kremlin, used for Government 
entertaining purposes, of which she occupied a small and badly-heated 
portion. M. Litvinov joined us at tea before I left. The flat, which 1s des- 
cribed as of the co-operative type, costs, with heating but not lighting, about 
£150 a year. The tenants apparently subscribed only a small portion of the 
cost of construction. 

The conversation, even after M. Litvinov’s arrival, was necessarily of a 
general character. She let drop, however, one remark of particular interest, 
as illuminating existence under Communistic conditions in modern Russia, 
to the effect that such was the social isolation, even in Government circles, 
that she, wife of the Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, had never even seen 
Lenin or Trotsky in her life. 

I have, &c., 
EsMOND OVEY 
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CHAPTER II 


Anglo-Soviet relations in 1930: temporary trade 
agreement of April 16, 1930: protests by His 
Majesty’s Government against Soviet charges 

of British complicity in alleged counter- 
revolutionary and sabotage activities 
(January 1—-December 31, 1930) 


No. 52 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received January 13) 


No. 12 [N 186/133/38] 
MOSCOW, January 4, 1930 
Sir, 

Although three weeks are obviously too short a time for a serious study of 
the commercial and industrial side of the Soviet Five Years’ Plan and its 
obvious reaction on the question of British trade, it will not perhaps be with- 
out interest if I set forth some of the views which are still fresh and undimmed 
by the dull and drab conditions of life and the stream of stories, many of them 
probably true, of police cruelty and evictions which reach the Diplomatic 
Corps from newspaper correspondents and such relicts of the old régime as 
eke out a precarious existence, often in some small room ‘across the court- 
yard’ of their former mansions. 

I have not yet completed a study of the details of the Five Years’ Plan, with 
the rough lines of which I expect you are probably acquainted. I enclose, 
however, a résumé! of it extracted from M. Rothstein’s pamphlet ‘Russia’s 
Socialist Triumph’ (published by the Communist party of Great Britain, 
16, King Street, Covent Garden). 

In pursuance of this gigantic plan of jn tistial and commercial and agri- 
cultural reorganisation, the Government are making most extraordinary 
efforts to export everything that they can lay their hands on, without causing 
such local want as to lead to a revolution, in order to raise funds abroad for 
the purchase of the necessary implements and even in some cases for obtain- 
ing technical advice. The sum set aside for imports is, of course, restricted 
and is calculated in advance. Any possible present increased participation by 
Great Britain in these imports could only, it would appear, be at the expense 
of some other country. A well-qualified informant here states that already the 
Soviet Government has cancelled American and Germanordersfor coal-mining 

t Not printed. 
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machinery so as to place them in Great Britain. He does not, however, 
think that this increase in orders placed in Great Britain will be permanent. 

The figures quoted by M. Sokolnikov in London of £3,687,000 for orders 
placed during the months of October and November are interesting and were 
doubtless prepared for the purpose of producing a good effect. Many of these 
orders are presumably to extend over months or even years, and the figures 
cannot, therefore, be taken too optimistically in calculating any increase in 
the year’s exports by Great Britain to Russia. Some increase should, I think, 
undoubtedly occur, and my own impression, when discussing trade possi- 
bilities with English business men before leaving England, was that the sum 
total of the enquiries indicated a considerable expansion in our favour. 

Although the magnitude of the scope of the Five Years’ Plan should provide 
a considerable market, particularly for machines of various kinds, for some 
years to come, I cannot help fearing that, finally, the export trade from 
Great Britain to Russia can hardly permanently increase. At present, one of 
Great Britain’s principal exports is textile machinery, and I met men in this 
branch of business in London who had personally visited a factory in or near 
Leningrad for the manufacture of textile machinery, the efficiency of which 
gave them serious grounds for pessimism for the continuance of this branch 
of the trade. Another firm expressed to me the view that Russia would, in a 
few years, be in a position to compete very seriously even with the United 
States in the export of agricultural machinery. 

The five years’ programme, if political stability be secured, may well be 
considerably extended to a further series of five years. In fact, it really only 
forms part of a fifteen years’ plan, the general lines of which have already 
been sketched out. Its ultimate object is to render the Soviet Government 
independent as far as possible of importations. In this connexion one’s mind 
naturally turns to certain raw and colonial products which the soil and 
climate of Russia seem unable to produce. Against this, however, one hears 
of considerable experiments in the production of tea in Georgia, of a certain 
root in Central Asia which is said to contain a percentage of rubber, of the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber, and of the growing of cotton in the Southern 
Asiatic parts of Russia. It must be admitted that, in regard to the latter, the 
Government appear to have been somewhat unfortunate, as it is reported 
that the peasants who were led to plant cotton instead of grain failed to 
receive the grain, and are now violently sowing grain to insure against 
famine next year. The Government are, however, taking this question up 
and making a determined drive by every means of propaganda to stay this 
tendency and presumably to correct the inefficiency or whatever the cause 
may have been for the non-arrival of the grain. 

The key to the commercial aspect of the Five Years’ Plan, which is so 1m- 
mensely interesting by its very magnitude, would seem to consist in the ques- 
tion whether the monopoly of foreign trade, which gives the Government the 
direct profits from exportation of raw material and dumped goods abroad, 
will give them enough funds to carry through this ambitious programme, the 
success of any reasonable percentage of which should, it is calculated by their 
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experts, render the necessaries of life finally cheaper and more abundant for 
the masses. Stalin’s answer to this question is in the affirmative. Those in- 
clined to the Right, 1.e., to caution, have expressed doubt and have been 
reprimanded out of political existence. 

On the side of Stalin’s argument we have a completely clean slate on a 
scale unknown to history, on which he seeks to construct a new edifice of 
industrial and social life unlike anything hitherto known to mankind. The 
clean slate argument reminds me of the remark made by an intelligent 
French business man who said to me when comparing conditions in England 
and France: “Thank God we have been devastated’. A great deal of the 
United States industrial success comes undoubtedly from the fact of their 
readiness to scrap any out-of-date machinery. In devastated France and in 
Bolshevised Russia this scrapping has been violently and thoroughly per- 
formed. 

Against the success of the Stalin theory of ruthless perseverance on the path 
marked out is the possibility of trouble arising from the hostility of the peasant 
and small proprietor class. There seems to be no question but that these 
people are being hardly treated and are being literally, when recalcitrant, 
bullied out of existence by the imposition of grain taxes in excess of their 
actual production, and other similar methods. I am told that there is a cer- 
tain amount of assassination taking place on either side, but that, on the other 
hand, there is no definite centre of hostility, and no organisation, and that 
the Soviet system of Soviet government in the villages is very complete and 
firmly established. The country generally is, I am informed, safer, including 
the wild mountain districts of the south, than at any period during the Im- 
perial régime. The difficulties with the peasants may, of course, be exacer- 
bated by the possibility of famines, which occur periodically in various 
districts of Russia; but it appears practically impossible that the whole of 
Russia and Siberia should be equally afflicted by famine, and the Govern- 
ment may, I think, in the ruthless prosecution of their ideals, be counted on 
not to be deflected by the death of even hundreds of thousands of peasants 
in a given district. | 

Should the Bolsheviks’ statistics be wrong and the existing sums of money 
either not be forthcoming or the work not be performed, it would seem that 
they can have little further internal capital to draw upon. Economists, how- 
ever, definitely proved to their satisfaction that the Great War could not last 
more than a few weeks or months at the outside for reasons of finance, 
entirely overlooking the flexibility of credit and the sacrifices to which the 
people were capable of submitting. 

On the question of Russia as a permanent and increasing market for foreign 
goods, I confess to a certain amount of pessimism. Owing to the monopoly of 
foreign trade the Soviet Government is in a position, whatever the terms of 
any commercial treaty, to refuse the import of any given article or commodity 
by the simple process of not including it in their buying programme; in other 
words, they can boycott any article temporarily or indefinitely—temporarily 
in case of financial stringency in respect of necessaries which cannot be 
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produced in Russia, and indefinitely in the case of other goods. On the other 
hand, as regards their own exports, no commercial treaty containing the 
typical most-favoured-nation clause, imposing import duties on similar 
products, can prevent a foreign country from receiving Russian dumped 
goods temporarily—if they are exported below cost price for political pur- 
poses—or permanently at the expense of the Russian people, who thus pay 
for the loss incurred by this method of raising foreign valuta by a simple, and 
to them more or less unnoticeable, form of indirect taxation. 

One of my diplomatic colleagues recently drew a gloomy picture of the 
effect of this dumping process in respect of cotton goods, and went so far as to 
argue that Russia could already oust any European country from the whole 
of this market in China and the Far East. This may seem somewhat exag- 
gerated in view of the cheapness of labour in the Far East itself, but such were 
his views. The first argument that would occur to one in this connexion 
would be that such a process, if indefinitely continued, would lower the 
standard of living in the purchasing country. If, however, Stalin is nght and 
is ruthless and strong enough, the improvement of the machinery, the cheap- 
~ ness of labour (the relative inefficiency of which it is easy to exaggerate) and 
the immensity of the mass production should tend to produce a state of affairs 
which would gradually increase the standard of living of the people. If Stalin 
is wrong and the standard of living finally fails to react in an upward sense, 
then the experiment must fail when years of empty promises of improved 
conditions have resulted in continual disillusionment. 

The same informant whom I quoted in the second paragraph of this des- 
patch stated as a fact that the Russians had already made a serious miscalcu- 
lation by overlooking the consideration that coal is after all the foundation 
of the whole of their great plan. There is at present a shortage in coal pro- 
duction owing to bad or insufficient equipment of the mines, and this 1s 
already proving an obstacle to progress. As regards agricultural prospects, 
too, he told me that last year’s harvest was quite a good one, that plenty of 
corn has been assembled at Odessa and other ports for export abroad (and 
so, eventually, to pay for imported machinery, &c.), but that there was not 
enough jute for bagging the grain, and that, consequently, large quantities 
were perishing under inadequate tarpaulins. 

Can Stalin win the economic war or are the defeatists right? This, to my 
mind, as a new and untrained observer of the greatest industrial experiment 
ever tried by mankind, is the kernel of the problem. At present the fever heat 
of enthusiasm, at least among the present leaders of the Communist party 
(which is of the kind generally associated with religious movements in their 
earlier stages), the gradually increasing literacy, the dominance of the 
workers, the constant propaganda by newspaper, theatre, arena, lecture and 
wireless, show no outward or visible signs of diminishing. 

Housing conditions are bad owing to the rapid increase of the birth-rate and 
the absence of sufficient new construction, and food is sufficiently short to 
require ration cards. The Soviet system removes—theoretically at least— 
from the young married or even unmarried couple any fear as to the future 
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of the offspring. A workman can marry young, divorce, and remarry with 
consummate ease. At least his children will be no worse off than others. 
The resulting increase of population must rapidly become one of the prin- 
cipal preoccupations of the Communist leaders, although, at present, the 
Government are concentrating on securing better health conditions for 
children and eschewing entirely the doctrines of Malthus. 

Whatever the accuracy or inaccuracy of the above picture may be, there 
appear to be only three possibilities—either the Bolshevik experiment is going 
to succeed completely, or relatively, or it is going to fail. If it fails altogether 
to the point of generating successful armed opposition, a period of crisis and 
disorder must surely follow. This would certainly be bad for British trade. 

As regards the Five Years’ Plan, the Soviet Government aver that the first 
year has succeeded more than 100 per cent. 1930 is generally considered a 
critical year owing to the very firm line taken with the private peasant pro- 
prietors, and the coincidence of a famine would, of course, place a great strain 
in [st¢ ? on] the whole system. If the Government, however, succeed in 
nationalising agriculture as they have already done in the case of industry, 
the problem will become more and more a purely mathematical one—and a 
mathematical one on a new basis. If, of course, the Soviet Government de- 
cided to make some debt arrangement with the foreign Powers, they could 
probably raise some capital abroad from private sources. The question, how- 
ever, is a wide one, and any arrangement with one Power would presumably 
entail arrangement([s] of a similar nature with others. 

It would probably be good policy for the Soviet Government to take the 
plunge and do so, but it is difficult to see exactly how they can reconcile such 
action with their existing creed and their hostility to the régime which pre- 
ceded them. It is true that some form of assurances on this subject figured in 
the 1924 treaty. These assurances were, however, not very specific, and the 
Soviet Government has undoubtedly proceeded further on the path of com- 
munism since that date. In addition to this His Majesty’s Government under- 
took then to facilitate a Government loan in return, which is no longer the 
case. If the Soviet Government decide to do without a foreign loan they must 
rely entirely on their surplus exports, and increase these exports to a point 
which will permit them to devote to capital expenditure the sums necessary 
to carry out their plan. Most observers seem to consider this entirely Utopian, 
but it must be borne in mind that the Soviets have made as clean a sweep 
of ordinary capitalistic theories based on credit as they have of religion and 
ordinary individualistic living conditions. Their internal currency has 
ceased to have any real value for purposes of foreign exchange. They failed 
to abolish money for internal purposes, and have reverted to it as a medium 
of exchange which does buy for the inhabitants of Soviet Russia a certain 
amount of rationed commodities and permits them to live in crowded but 
warmed houses, and to enjoy, where the arrangements have been completed, 
a measure of communal, workmen’s club-like conveniences, the perfection of 
which is their actual ideal. 

As regards purchases abroad, they do not use their own currency; they use 
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their foreign trade balance actually acquired by the monopoly of foreign 
trade in sterling, &c. | 

A foreign loan would helpso nearly to render them independent industrially 
of the outer world as to permit them to compete in almost any market. The 
German Government have a commercial treaty with the Soviets.2 They were, 
however, swamped by the Soviet match sold at 14 kopecks a box, 1-5 per cent. 
of a depreciated rouble possibly worth about gd., which would be a price 
ridiculously below the standard 1d. a box. Under the most-favoured-nation 
clause the Germans had no ordinary way of protecting themselves against 
this competition. They had recourse to another method. They concluded a 
monopoly agreement with the Swedish Match Company. It would seem, 
therefore, that the weapon of the future to defend one’s home market will 
have to be a new one. Let us hope that the adage that in war methods of 
defence invariably finally overtake those of offence will apply in the future. 

It may be said, and probably with justice, that the quality of Soviet pro- 
ducts is still inferior. This inferiority may well tend to right itself in time. 

The impression one has on arrival here is that the whole country is machine 
mad. The people are primitive and simple-minded. A cinema representation 
of hundreds of whirring wheels never fails to produce an enthusiasm which in 
a Birmingham audience, for example, would be entirely lacking. In the 
machine the Communist enthusiast sees the future salvation of humanity. 
The machine, he declares—and they usually erect or buy the most modern— 
can produce enough for humanity if humanity is sufficiently self-sacrificing 
to hold out during the transition period. If the standard of living improves 
then the experiment will have succeeded. Life will always, it would seem, 
remain infinitely less pleasant than under a gradually improved capitalistic 
scheme having the stimulus of individual interest and ambition; and it may 
be that the peasant’s power of passive resistance may cause the experiment to 
fail; but whatever may happen as regards the sovietisation of agriculture, a 
state of affairs as regards industry will have been initiated or brought into 
actual reality which will have profoundly altered the whole structure of 
society throughout this immense country. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that, as any Bolshevik will frankly admit, they 
are more alarmed at the successes of a Labour Government in England, or of 
the Social Democratic party in France or Germany, than the continuance in 
power of a Conservative Government—the very name of which spells to 
them, in their rabid enthusiasm for world regeneration, unadulterated 
reaction. 

In considering the problem objectively, it must be realised that the econo- 
mist’s argument against the possibility of the continuation of the Great War 
referred to a hitherto incredible expenditure for the purposes of destruction ; 
a similar argument against the possibility of the success of the Bolshevik plan 
must take into consideration that the colossal expenditure planned 1s at least 
for constructive purposes, and that the suffering and waste which must 

2 Treaty of Friendship of October 1925. Printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 
122, pp. 707—49- 
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accompany it 1s not likely to be greater than that which occurred in the 
Great War, when each of the nations of the world was held together by a 
patriotic impulse strong enough to enable them to submit to extreme hard- 
ships for over four years. 

Such are, roughly, the views of some of the diplomatic and newspaper 
people with whom I have come in contact. Others adopt a purely hostile 
attitude, but I very much fear that mere vituperation will have little effect 
on the walls of Jericho; whether the inhabitants of Jericho would be better 
advised—that is to say, would be a greater potential menace to our own con- 
victions and ideals—were they to open their gates and sally forth unarmed 
on an errand of peaceful penetration is a moot point. They quite probably 
would, but there seems little prospect of their adopting a less militant attitude. 


‘Since the formation of the Soviet Republic all countries of the world are 
divided into two camps—the camp of capitalism and the camp ofsocialism ; 

“There in the camp of capitalism we have hatred between the nations 
and inequality, colonial slavery, Chauvinism, oppression of nationalities 
and pogroms, imperialistic atrocities and war; 

“Here in the camp of socialism we have mutual confidence and peace, 
liberty of nations and equality, pacific coexistence and fraternal collabora- 
tion of peoples;’ 

says the Soviet Constitution. That is the picture they have, and little chil- 
dren—lI have in mind Litvinov’s 12-year-old boy—and grown people will ask 
with the real concern of good manners news of Great Britain and other 
foreign countries, whether we are all really on the verge of bankruptcy, and 
whether, in view of the constant reports of colonial wars, strikes, murders, &c., 
it is safe to walk about in the streets. The Bolshevik movement is a quasi- 
religious war. The two great Mahometan advances against Christianity were 
only finally checked on the plains of France and at the gates of Vienna. 
Mahometanism, however, still exists as well as Christianity. 
I have, &c., 
EsMOND OvEY 


No. 53 
Mr. A. Henderson to Stir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 19 [N 109/28/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 6, 1930 


The Soviet Ambassador called upon me today for the purpose of discussing 
the procedure to be followed in the negotiations for the settlement of. the 
questions outstanding between the two Governments, as enumerated in 
clause 1 of the protocol of the 3rd October.! 

2. I had already ascertained that the Ambassador considered it essential 
that the two Governments should in the first place define their attitude to- 
wards the treaties signed in 1924, as those treaties dealt with all the subjects 
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covered in the present negotiations. I therefore read to His Excellency a 
memorandum which had been prepared in consultation with the departments 
principally concerned, setting forth the views of His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom towards the two treaties. A copy of this memorandum 
is enclosed for Your Excellency’s information. 

3. M. Sokolnikov said that the Soviet Government for their part considered 
that both the general treaty and the commercial treaty of 1924 required 
amendments. They would nevertheless have been prepared to accept them 
as they stood in order to reach a settlement, but, in view of what I had said, 
he would examine the proposals made by His Majesty’s Government, and 
would in the course of a week or so forward to me a statement of the proposals 
of the Soviet Government. 

4. I agreed to this suggestion, and agreed to discuss the matter further with 
M. Sokolnikov on receipt of his promised statement. . 

5. The only other comments made by the Ambassador related to the 
question of the conclusion of a commercial treaty. His Excellency objected 
that to delay the negotiation of such an instrument until agreement had been 
reached on other matters would be undesirable, and would tend to impede 
the development of trade between the two countries. I suggested in reply 
that the Soviet Government should, in accordance with the proposal con- 
tained in my memorandum, authorise their representatives to get into touch 
eventually with the Board of Trade, and see whether a satisfactory temporary 
agreement could not be reached in order to cover the requirements of the 
immediate future. 

Iam, &c., 
ARTHUR HENDERSON 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 53 


Memorandum 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 6, 1930 


Full diplomatic relations having now been resumed with the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics following upon the approval both 
by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and by the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of the protocol of the 3rd 
October last, it becomes necessary, in accordance with the terms of that 
protocol, to open negotiations for the settlement of the following questions :— 

(1) Definition of the attitude of both Governments towards the treaties of 
1924. 

(2) Commercial treaty and allied questions. 

(3) Claims and counter-claims, intergovernmental and private; debts, 
claims arising out of intervention and otherwise, and financial questions 
connected with such claims and counter-claims. 

(4) Fisheries. 

(5) Application of previous treaties and conventions. 
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The General Treaty 

2. Two treaties were signed in 1924—a general treaty and a commercial 
treaty. His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom propose to define 
first their attitude towards the general treaty for the following reason: in- 
cluded in that treaty were three self-contained and quite distinct chapters 
dealing severally with the subjects mentioned in items 3, 4 and 5 of para- 
graph 1 of the protocol of the 3rd October. Thus any examination of the 
general treaty of 1924 will necessarily entail an expression of views on those 
items, namely, claims and debts, &c., fisheries and the application of previous 
treaties and conventions. It will be convenient, therefore, to indicate at one 
and the same time the attitude of His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom towards every question mentioned in paragraph 1 of the protocol 
with the exception of the commercial treaty, which will be dealt with sub- 
sequently. 

3. In examining the general treaty of 1924, due attention must be paid to 
the circumstances existing at the time when it was drafted. The Trade Agree- 
ment of 1921, by which both parties were bound in 1924, adumbrated the 
conclusion, at a later date, of a formal general peace treaty. ‘This accounts 
for the composite nature of the general treaty signed in August 1924, and for 
the frequent references to the Trade Agreement of 1921 which occur therein. 
The Trade Agreement, however, was denounced by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom in May 1927. Consequently, those articles in 
the general treaty, for example, Articles 1, 14 and the preamble itself, which 
depend for their meaning on a specific reference to the Trade Agreement of 
1921, are unsuitable for incorporation in any new agreements. Moreover, in 
view of the denunciation of the Trade Agreement, the question whether any 
new treaty should or should not partake of the composite nature of the 
general treaty of 1924 becomes one of expediency rather than of necessity. 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom have, for their part, 
reached the conclusion that, in present circumstances, the negotiation of a 
composite treaty on the lines of that signed in 1924 would not provide the 
best means of attaining the ends outlined in its preamble, namely, the estab- 
lishment of the relations between the two countries on a firm, just and durable 
basis. They recognise, however, that, while this may be true of the treaty as 
an indivisible unit, it would be wrong to assume that the time and labour 
expended on the several chapters of the treaty were wasted. On the contrary, 
they regard certain individual chapters and articles as being of high value, 
as means of regularising, to a very definite degree, the relations between the 
two countries. They therefore propose that, while no effort should be made 
by either Government to revive the general treaty as it stands, or to negotiate 
a similar composite agreement, an endeavour should be made to embody in 
separate agreements such chapters and articles of that treaty as are suitable 
for such treatment. 

4. This procedure has already been followed in regard to Article 16. The 
reciprocal pledge relating to propaganda contained in that article has been 
embodied and renewed verbatim in identic notes exchanged between the 
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respective Ambassadors and the Governments to which they are accredited. 

5. His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom propose that the 
agreement contained in Article 15 of the general treaty should similarly be 
renewed by an exchange of notes between the two Governments, and are 
prepared to negotiate on this basis. 

6. His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom consider that 
chapter 1 of the general treaty (Articles 2, 3 and 4) 1s eminently suitable as a 
basis for the discussion of a separate and self-contained instrument regarding 
the application of former treaties, and are prepared to negotiate for the con- 
clusion of such an agreement. Both parties would, of course, be at liberty 
during the course of the negotiations to suggest any such modifications of the 
arrangement reached in 1924 as they might desire. 

7. They are also prepared to conclude, under a suitable reservation con- 
cerning the limits of territorial waters, a separate and self-contained fisheries 
agreement on the lines of chapter 2 of the general treaty, which, in their 
view, affords a suitable basis for discussion. 

8. On the other hand, while claims and debts constitute a subject for a 
separate and self-contained instrument, its terms cannot be discussed pending 
the negotiations on the subject, for which provision has been made in the 
protocol. Chapter 3 of the general treaty is for various reasons unsuitable for 
incorporation in such a separate agreement, either wholly or in part. Amongst 
other things in this chapter, which consists of Articles 6-13 and constitutes a 
single and indivisible unit of the general treaty, one of the essential features 
is Article 12, in which His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
pledge themselves, in certain conditions, to seek the consent of Parliament 
for power to guarantee the interest and sinking fund of a loan to the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Now, however, a British 
Government guarantee of a loan raised by any foreign Government would 
be contrary to the considered policy of His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom, who would consequently feel it impossible to give an 
undertaking similar to that provided for in Article 12 of the 1924 treaty. 

g. Moreover, chapter 3 of the general treaty contemplates (Article 11) the 
conclusion of a further treaty, and to this extent does not attain finality in the 
settlement of the matters with which it deals. Consequently, apart from 
other considerations, it cannot, in the view of His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom, be held to conform with the terms of the protocol of the 
grd October last. 

10. There remain for consideration Articles 17 and 18 of the general 
treaty. These are purely formal and appear to require no comment. 


The Commercial Treaty 


11. In the opinion of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, 
the commercial treaty signed on the 8th August, 1924, 1s not suitable for 
adoption in its present form. His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom would therefore be prepared to arrive at a modus vivendi for the 
temporary regulation of the commercial relations between the two countries, 
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and they would suggest that discussions to this end should be entered upon 
at an early date between representatives of the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and of the Board of Trade. 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom would further be dis- 
posed to consider the conclusion of a definitive commercial treaty when the 
negotiations for the settlement of other matters to which they attach im- 
portance have made substantial progress. 


No. 54 | 
Mr, A. Henderson to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 8 Telegraphic [N 6121/18/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 7, 1930, 5-30 p.m. 


Your despatch No. 9,' of December 16. 

There appears to be no prospect of reconciling divergent views of His 
Majesty’s Government and Soviet Government on propaganda issue and I 
think it unnecessary for Your Excellency to initiate any discussions on the 
subject at present. If however M. Litvinov desires to discuss the matter and 
takes the initiative there is no objection to you [sic] again explaining attitude 
of His Majesty’s Government. 

1 No. 44. 


No. 55 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received January 20) 


No. 29 [N 335/28/38] 
MOSCOW, January 13, 1930 
Sir, 

As I happened to have an appointment with M. Litvinov at midday on 
Saturday the 11th instant, I enquired as to his general views with regard to 
negotiations initiated in London for the settlement of existing questions be- 
tween the two Governments. 

2. The bag containing your despatch No. 19! of the 6th January had only 
just arrived before my departure, so I had had no time to study the enclosure 
therein. I asked M. Litvinov how he felt matters were going. He informed 
me that, generally speaking, his Government would have been prepared to 
accept both the general and commercial treaty of 1924 without a change. 
These treaties, of course, required amendment, if they were to be reconsidered, 
but such reconsiderations, he felt sure, would lead to delay. This coincides, 
of course, with M. Sokolnikov’s remarks as reported in paragraph 3 of the 
above-mentioned despatch. 
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3g. A commercial treaty on the lines already suggested would, he con- 
sidered, be an advantage to Great Britain, and he therefore seemed opposed 
to the proposed temporary agreements which were adumbrated in para- 
graph 5 of your above-mentioned despatch. 

4. He seemed to think that there would be no difficulty about the fisheries 
question, but as regards the debts he explained smilingly that he thought it 
would be advisable to leave them in cold storage for some considerable time. 

5. I refrained from any specific comment, but, on the whole, received the 
impression that the Soviet Government were anxious to reach some arrange- 
ment at an early date, presumably in order to add to their diplomatic 
prestige. 

I have, &c., 
EsMOND OVEY 


No. 56 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received January 20) 


No. 33 [WV 339/75/38] 
MOSCOW, January 13, 1930 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 44! of the 31st December, I have the 
honour to report that I succeeded in having an interview arranged for me 
with M. Mikoyan, Commissary for Trade. 

M. Mikoyan, as reported in my despatch No. 20? of the 2oth December, has 
recently been considered a possible successor to M. Chicherin. He is in closer 
touch with Stalin than any of the Bolshevik leaders I have hitherto met. He 
is of Caucasian extraction, and it is to this fact perhaps to some extent that he 
owes his influence with Stalin. In appearance he is a dark, sallow man of 
obviously southern extraction, with a mass of black hair somewhat resembling 
on a smaller scale the present de facto ruler of the Soviet Republic. He talks 
only Russian, and that with an accent somewhat different from most of his 
colleagues. I confess I was still glad to have the assistance of an interpreter 
to explain the obscure passages of his remarks, which bristled with rapidly- 
pronounced statistics. He is not a man, I think, with whom many of my 
colleagues have come in contact, partly owing to his time being fully occupied 
and partly owing to his lack of knowledge of any other language but Russian, 
but Mr. Wise,3 who kindly assisted me in procuring the interview, had already 
explained his intention to M. Litvinov, who readily acquiesced. 

He received me affably in his office at 8 o’clock on Friday* evening, and 
replied to various questions that I put to him for nearly half an hour. M. 
Mikoyan has never been outside Russia, and seems to me to typify more than 

1 No. 51. 2 Not printed. 

3 Mr. E. F. Wise was Economic Adviser in respect of foreign trade to the All-Russian 
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anybody I have met the present tendencies and the burning enthusiasm 
which inspire the present leaders of the Soviet Government. ‘Man is not made 
for the law, but law is made for man’, and ‘We organise everything’, were two 
of his remarks, which most clearly demonstrated to me his mentality. His air 
of business and the late hours which he evidently habitually keeps are both 
symptomatic of his driving force and of the peculiar Bolshevik mentality 
which refuses utterly to stand still, and would appear to be more a lust for 
organization than a lust for power in the ordinary acceptance of that term. 

On the all-important question of agricultural development, he assured me 
that during the last year from October to October the Government had 
increased the area by 5 per cent., and that he confidently anticipated that 
they would have an increase on [sic ? in] the present year of 10 per cent. com- 
pared with the figures of the previous October to October. The area of State 
farms was to equal the whole of Germany. There was an unlimited demand 
for tractors, he said, and of the Ford type of light tractor the country could 
eventually take no less than 5 millions! 

The Government had supplies of corn in reserve sufficient to carry over, 
and were in a position to export considerable quantities. The greatest efforts 
were being made to provide clean seed. The improved methods of farming 
by tractor produced nearly 50 per cent. greater results than the archaic 
methods hitherto employed. He agreed also to a remark that I made which 
had been brought to my attention by a journalist, that a deeper ploughing, 
resulting from the use of tractors as compared with other horse-drawn ploughs, 
was an insurance against the failure of the crops, which had been frequent in 
Russia whenever the rainfall had been insufficient. 

As regards the class of goods that the Soviet Government could buy from 
Great Britain, M. Mikoyan said machinery of all kinds and special metals, as 
well as tractors, were wanted; they were experimenting with some of Messrs. 
Vickers’ tractors at the present time. ‘Ships’, also, he said, ‘ships; we want 
lots of ships.’ As regards the electrical industry, the Soviet Government ex- 
perience of British manufactures had been satisfactory. I said that I was, of 
course, particularly interested in encouraging British trade, and hoped that 
the Government would be able to place as many orders as possible 1n England. 
I asked whether, in his view, it would be valuable for representatives of 
firms to come out here and look round for the purpose of ascertaining what 
particular class of goods could best be supplied from England. He replied 
that this had been done to a certain extent by the delegation of business men, 
but that their work had been hampered by the absence of diplomatic rela- 
tons. 

England, he said, was a rich country compared with Russia, but he con- 
fidently anticipated that in five years’ time Russia would possess more 
machinery than the whole of Great Britain. 


I have, &c., 


EsMOND OvEyY 
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No. 57 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received January 27) 


No. 45 [WN 499/77/38] 
MOSCOW, January 21, 1930 
Sir. 

I have the honour to report that I called last week on M. Rothstein, a mem- 
ber of the Collegium of the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs. M. Rothstein 
had been ill, but is now recovered. He is at present in charge of the press 
section of the Commissariat. I therefore took the opportunity, apart from 
asking him a large number of questions with regard to the industrial and 
social experiment in which the Bolshevik Government are engaged, to discuss 
entirely unofficially the question of the attitude of the press as regards the 
outer world, and Great Britain in particular. 

In view of the fact that the conversation was entirely unofficial, and keep- 
ing in view the statement communicated to me in your telegram No. 8' of the 
7th instant, I suggested to M. Rothstein, without discussing in any way the 
delicate question of the activities of the Comintern, whether it was not 
possible for ‘Izvestiya’ at least, being the journal of the Government, to show 
itself a little less unbendingly hostile to every attempt made by any other 
country than Soviet Russia to improve its internal conditions. I had not, 
since I have been here, ever seen a single article which contained any kind of 
appreciation of the fact that we, like the Soviet Government, and other 
foreign countries, had our own ideals. I resumed this discussion on Friday? 
last, when M. Rothstein returned my visit and spent over an hour in general 
conversation. 

I explained how difficult it was for His Majesty’s Government, who were 
prepared to be in every way friendly to the Soviet Government as regards 
their own affairs and to abstain from any kind of intervention in their internal 
questions, when every article on foreign affairs that appeared in a Soviet news- 
paper was definitely hostile. M. Rothstein, somewhat to my surprise, I con- 
fess, hinted to me that there might shortly be an improvement in this respect. 
Whether it is a coincidence or not, I have pleasure in reporting that at least 
for the last few days there has been a notable absence of violently hostile 
criticism. But this may, of course, be mere chance and a temporary pheno- 
menon. 

On the same day on which M. Rothstein returned my visit I had a visit 
from M. Neymann, a member of M. Rothstein’s department, who has, he 
informed me, been appointed as press attaché to the Soviet Embassy in Lon- 
don. I impressed upon him, also, the admirable opportunity his appoint- 
ment would give him for improving Anglo-Soviet relations. 

It would seem almost too much to expect that this lull in the violence of 
their abuse will form part of the Soviet Government’s policy, but there seems 
to be a tendency towards reason, possibly in the hope that a relaxation of 
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hostile criticism may induce some of the most responsible British papers not 
so far represented here to nominate representatives. In support of this view, 
I would add that M. Rothstein devoted, on his own initiative, considerable 
time to the question of the possibility of the appointment to Moscow of 
responsible and objective press correspondents. M. Schaeffer,’ he said, when 
I brought up the question of the refusal of his visa, had begun by being sur- 
prisingly friendly to Soviet institutions. In fact, he had gone so far that the 
Soviet Government had had actually, so M. Rothstein informed me, to 
restrain him. He had, however, married a Russian lady, a princess of the old 
régime, and had gradually become more and more hostile in his criticisms. 
He referred to Mr. Cholerton, who represents the ‘Daily News’, in terms of 
faint praise. He did not attach great importance to him either as a writer or 
a man of weight, and criticised him as having come somewhat under the in- 
fluence of M. Schaeffer. A really objective correspondent would be allowed 
great latitude. 

M. Rothstein felt that it was a great pity that the London ‘Times’ should 
confine itself to receiving its information from Riga. The Soviet Government, 
he assured me, had no objection whatever to reasonable criticism, but it did 
object to a definite anti-Soviet bias, such as was bound to result from picking 
up and reporting undigested and exaggerated rumours from over the frontier. 
In the course of conversation, he mentioned the prevalence of forgeries, hav- 
ing in mind the trial of the alleged forgers in Germany‘ and a similar case now 
proceeding in Leningrad. Modern official Russian, he averred, with evident 
reference to the Zinoviev letter, was very difficult for a non-expert to repro- 
duce to absolute perfection. I refrained from expressing any view as regards 
that particular incident. 

I venture to suggest, provided, of course, there is no early, or specially 
violent, relapse on the part of the Soviet Government, the possibility, in the 
interests of good relations, of some form of official, semi-official or press 
reference being made to the futility at this juncture of merely vituperative 
criticism on either side. 


I have, &c., 


EsMOND OVEY 


3 Herr Paul Schaeffer, Moscow correspondent of the “Berliner Tageblatt’, had recently 
been refused permission to return to Russia. 

4 Seven Germans and two Georgians were on trial in Berlin from January 6 to February 
8, 1930, on the charge of forging Soviet chervonets notes with the intention of financing a 
political organisation in Russia against the Soviet Government. See also No. 64. 
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No. 58 


Memorandum communicated by the Soviet Embassy, January 25, 1930 
[WV 4817/28/38] 


EMBASSY OF THE U.S.S.R., LONDON, January 25, 1930 
(Translation) 

In reply to the Memorandum of the British Government of January 6, 
1930,! and in accordance with Point 1 of the Protocol of October 3, 1929,? the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has the honour to 
state the following: 

1. The General Treaty and the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation of 
1924, do not altogether correspond with the interests of the U.S.S.R., 
and in the discussions of the questions embodied in these Treaties, the 
Union Government would at the present time consider it necessary to 
introduce certain important modifications. 

However, considering that the strengthening of existing relations 
between the U.S.S.R. and Great Britain, and their further development 
would be greatly enhanced by the rapid settlement of all outstanding 
questions, the Union Government was, and is still ready in the interests 
of the most speedy and the readiest solution of all such questions, to 
renew without any alteration, the General Treaty and Treaty of Com- 
merce of 1924, each of which it considers to form an indivisible whole. 
Thus the work done in 1924, which in its time led to a complete Agree- 
ment acceptable to both sides, might be utilised most advantageously. 

2. The Government of the Soviet Union notes with regret that the point of 
view of the British Government with regard to both Treaties of 1924, as 
explained in the Memorandum of January 6, 1930, leads to a rejection of 
the proposal of the Union Government to renew both Treaties of 1924 
unaltered. —The Government of the Soviet Union, in this connection, 
considers it necessary to emphasise that it can accept no responsibility 
whatever for any delays which may occur in the settlement of outstand- 
ing questions, as a result of the attitude adopted by the Government of 
Great Britain. 

3. Noting the proposal of the British Memorandum of January 6, 1930, re- 
garding separate negotiations on points embodied formerly in the 
Gencral Treaty, the Union Government considers it necessary to de- 
clare that in the coming new discussions of the questions included in the 
Protocol of October 3, 1929, and enumerated in the Memorandum of 
the British Government of January 6, 1930 (the Commercial Treaty, 
Claims and Counter-Claims etc., Fisheries Agreement, the application 
of former Treaties and Agreements), it will not consider itself bound by 
any separate Articles of the above-mentioned Treaties of 1924. 

4. Considering that the renewal of Diplomatic Relations between the two 
countries had for one of its most immediate objects the speedy develop- 
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ment of economic and trading relations between them, the Union 
Government is of the opinion that the question of the conclusion of a 
Commercial Treaty between the two countries is of the most immediate 
importance. 

The juridical situation for the development of trade at the present 
time is particularly unsatisfactory. In 1924, when negotiations were 
conducted for the conclusion of a Commercial Treaty, the Trade 
Agreement of 1921, which was abrogated without foundation by the 
British Government in May 1927, was still in force. The proposal con- 
tained in the Memorandum of the British Government of January 
6, 1930, to conclude a temporary Trade Agreement, would lead to a 
situation which cannot but be regarded as a step back even from the 
position which existed from 1921 to 1927. The Union Government con- 
siders that the modus vivend: proposed in the British Memorandum, in 
view of the fact that it does not provide for a solid basis, is not the best 
method from the point of view of the successful development of trade 
relations between the two countries. —The Union Government, neverthe- 
less, agrees to the proposal of the British Government to conclude a 
temporary agreement only in the hope that such an agreement will 
indeed be replaced at the earliest moment by a permanent commercial 
treaty which will provide a firm foundation for serving the economic in- 
terests of the U.S.S.R. and Great Britain. 

At the same time, the Union Government draws attention to the fact 
that the concluding paragraph of Point 11 of the British Memorandum 
of January 6, 1930, leaves the question of the date for the signing of a 
permanent commercial treaty completely indefinite. 

The Union Government considers that in proposing to make the 
conclusion of the Commercial Treaty dependent upon the attainment of 
success in the discussion of the other points of the Protocol of October 3, 
1929, the British Memorandum comes into collision with the views ex- 
‘pressed in Point 3 of the same Memorandum where it is [sic] expressly 
noted the necessity of discussing the separate questions without the inter- 
dependence between them established in the Treaty of 1924. The 
Union Government, considering that, on the one hand, the speedy 
conclusion of a commercial treaty affects the most vital interests of both 
sides, and on the other hand, that after the experience of so many years 
of trade relations, it should be possible to reach an agreement on this 
question very rapidly, holds that the conclusion of a commercial treaty 
should not be made dependent upon the course of the negotiations on © 
other questions which are of a less urgent or more complicated nature. 
. With regard to the proposal of the Government of Great Britain in 
Point 5 of the Memorandum of January 6, 1930, to bring into force 
Article 15 of the General Treaty of 1924 by means of a special exchange 
of Notes, the Union Government, for the reasons stated in Point 3 of the 
present Memorandum, cannot see its way to agree to the proposal of the 
British Government. 
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6. As to the question of the application of the pre-revolutionary Treaties 
and Conventions, the Union Government accepts the proposal con- 
tained in Point 6 of the British Memorandum. At the same time, as is 
also laid down in the British Memorandum, both sides will have the 
right, in the course of the negotiations, to propose any corrections and 
alterations they may consider necessary. 

7. Regarding the views of the British Government expressed in Point 9 of 
the Memorandum of January 6, 1930, the Union Government is of 
the opinion that Article 11 of the General Treaty of 1924 is inseparable 
from the preceding Articles of Chapter III and consequently the 
questions dealt with in this Article are subject to discussion together with 
the questions dealt with in Articles 6-13 of the General Treaty of 1924.3 


3 A copy of this memorandum was sent to Sir E. Ovey in Foreign Office despatch No. 78 
of January 28. 


No. 59 
Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received February 3) 


No. 81 [C 940/940/18] 
BERLIN, fanuary 31, 1930 
Sir, 

‘The Times’ of the 23rd and 24th January published telegrams from its 
Berlin correspondent reviewing the present state of Russo-German relations 
and stating that both in the political and economic spheres these relations 
‘had been subjected to constant irritation lately and that, if a graph were 
drawn of them, it would show a marked downward curve’. In his later tele- 
gram the correspondent qualified the foregoing statement by adding that 
‘graphs normally rise and fall, and that it would be wrong to suggest that 
there has been an abnormal drop’. 

2. I recently had an opportunity of talking to Herr von Schubert on this 
subject. He did not admit that there was any special deterioration at the 
present moment in the relations between Germany and Russia. The German 
Government constantly had difficulties with the Soviet Government about 
commercial questions, and to that extent it might be said that the relations had 
their ups and downs. This represents the official view, but I have suspected 
for some little time past that commercial matters were not the only factor 
governing the relations between the two countries. The Prussian Minister of 
the Interior, Herr Grzesinski, recently issued an order forbidding open-air 
meetings and processions in Prussia. This order was, of course, directly 
aimed at the Communists, and has been commented on in the German press. 

3. I attended last night the annual dinner given by the Berlin Press Asso- 
ciation, which includes, with the exception of the Communist press, repre- 
sentatives of all the principal papers in Germany of every shade of opinion. 
Other guests at the table at which I was seated included the Prussian Prime 
Minister, Dr. Braun, and Herr Dittmar, the correspondent of the ‘Kolnische 
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Zeitung’. The latter gentleman informed me that the chief of the police in 
Berlin had recently summoned a meeting of press correspondents, to whom 
he explained that the Prussian authorities had information showing that the 
Russian Communist party were endeavouring to provoke the German Com- 
munists to action and were providing funds for that purpose. The Prussian 
authorities feared that the Communists might try to create disturbances on 
the 1st February, and it was in view of this contingency that the Prussian 
Minister of the Interior had issued the above-mentioned order. Herr Dittmar 
had had a conversation on this subject with the press attaché of the Soviet 
Embassy immediately before we went in to dinner. That official had stated 
that his Embassy considered that the action of the Prussian Minister of the 
Interior had been directly aimed at the Soviet Government and was in the 
nature of a provocation of that Government. If he were to illustrate the state 
of Russo-German relations by means of a graph, the Russian press attaché 
considered that there had been a marked downward curve and that the 
graph would follow a lower level for the present. This presumably represents 
the official view of the Soviet Embassy. 

4. I subsequently had a conversation with the Prussian Prime Minister on 
the same subject. He told me categorically that he knew for a fact that mem- 
bers of the Russian trade delegation here were directly concerned in en- 
deavouring to stir up trouble amongst the Communists in Berlin and provoke 
them to action. The Russians were providing money for this purpose. He 
estimated that the number of persons employed at the Russian trade delega- 
tion was 300, and that these more or less directly employed twice their 
number, so that there were some goo persons concerned in these illegitimate 
activities. The Prussian Government would not indefinitely tolerate this state 
of things. He remarked, sarcastically, that the German Foreign Office was 
always concerned to shield or exculpate the Russians; but if these subversive 
Russian Communist activities continued, the Prussian Government would 
take action against the Russians concerned in them without regard for the 
reactions that this might have on Russo-German relations. It was intolerable 
that members of the Russian trade delegation should enjoy extraterritorial 
privileges: these should be strictly confined to the Soviet Ambassador and the 
diplomatic staff. The experience of the Prussian Government was that the 
Russians whom they turned out of Prussia reappeared with false passports. 

5. Dr. Braun has proved himself to be a strong Minister. He spoke with 
great vehemence, and I am convinced that his threat is not an empty one. 


I have, &c., 


HoraAcE RuMBOLD 
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No. 60 
Mr. A. Henderson to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 112 [N 683/28/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 3, 1930 
Sir, 

The Soviet Ambassador called upon me today for the purpose of a further 
discussion with regard to the negotiations arising out of the protocol of the 
grd October. 

2. I started the discussion by reading to M. Sokolnikov the memorandum, 
a copy of which is enclosed, setting forth the proposals of His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom. The Ambassador thanked me, and 
said that, if he correctly understood the memorandum, it might be divided 
into three parts: there were certain questions upon which negotiations could 
proceed immediately; other matters would have to be referred to Moscow for 
the consideration of the Soviet Government; and finally, there was one pro- 
posal which he thought was a new one, 1.e., the suggestion that the question 
of debts and claims should be considered by two separate committees instead 
of by one committee only. 

3. In reply to an enquiry on my part, M. Sokolnikov said that he thought 
a reply might be expected from Moscow in about a fortnight as regards the 
questions which it would be necessary to submit to the Soviet Government. 

4. I suggested that, in communicating with his Government, the Ambas- 
sador should ascertain their views on the question of appointing a joint com- 
mittee, consisting of from five to seven members on each side, to consider the 
problems arising in connexion with private claims, &c. I explained that the 
intention of His Majesty’s Government was that the British members of this 
committee should not be officials, but should be selected from financial 
experts, prominent industrialists and others. I intimated the desire of His 
Majesty’s Government to set up this committee as soon as possible. 

5. The Ambassador repeated that, in his view, the proposal to establish 
two committees to consider separately the questions arising in connexion with 
private claims and those connected with intergovernmental claims was new, 
and that no provision had been made for it in the protocol of the 3rd October. 
His understanding had been that all classes of claims, debts, &c., were to be 
dealt with by one and the same committee. He did not think that the Soviet 
Government would attach importance to the appointment of equal numbers 
on each side of the committee. 

6. I observed that clause 4 of the protocol of the 3rd October provided for 
‘joint committees’ in the plural, and that the proposal under discussion was 
not a new one, but was a proposal as to the manner in which the provision of 
the protocol should be executed in practice. I also reminded M. Sokolnikov 
that the same clause of the protocol provided that the members of the com- 
mittees were to be appointed in an equal number by each Government. 

7. The discussion then turned to the regulation of commercial relations 
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between the two countries, and the Ambassador enquired whether I could 
state the views of His Majesty’s Government as to the date when a definitive 
commercial treaty could be concluded. I expressed my regret that I was not 
in a position to make any definite statement on this point, but expressed my 
readiness to arrange for an interview between the Ambassador and the 
President of the Board of Trade for the purpose of initiating negotiations for 
the conclusion of the proposed modus vivend:. When once this interview had 
taken place, arrangements could be made to delegate the detailed negotia- 
tions to the representatives of the President and of His Excellency. M. Sokol- 
nikov did not express dissent. 

8. I then asked the Ambassador when he would be prepared to take up the 
negotiations for a fisheries convention. M. Sokolnikov replied that he would 
be prepared to deal with this matter after the commercial modus vivend: had 
been concluded. His Excellency added that he was at present preparing a 
statement concerning the questions which he was prepared to deal with at 
once, and would forward it to me in a few days. 

Iam, &c., 
ARTHUR HENDERSON 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 60 
Memorandum 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 3, 1930 


His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom have now considered 
the memorandum of the 25th January last,' in which the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics defined their attitude towards the treaty 
signed in 1924, and expressed their views regarding the settlement of the 
questions mentioned in the protocol of the 3rd October. 

2. His Majesty’s Government are gratified to learn that a substantial 
measure of agreement has been reached in principle between the two Govern- 
ments regarding the immediate regulation of the political and commercial 
relations between the two countries. 

3. His Majesty’s Government note with satisfaction that the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics are prepared immediately to enter 
into a temporary commercial agreement. They therefore propose that 
negotiations for the conclusion of a commercial modus vivendi should at once be 
initiated between the Ambassador of the Union in London and the President 
of the Board of Trade, or their respective representatives. The President of 
the Board of Trade will be prepared to submit proposals for the observations 
of the Union Government. | 

4. As regards the application of former treaties and conventions, His 
Majesty’s Government note with pleasure that the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics concur both in the proposals set out in para- 
graph 6 of the British memorandum of the 6th January? and the reservation 

1 No. 58. 2 Enclosure in No. 53. 
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accompanying them. Accordingly, the draft of a convention dealing with 
this matter will be shortly submitted for the consideration of the Union 
Government. 

5. In paragraph 7 of their memorandum of the 6th January, His Majesty’s 
Government intimated their readiness to conclude a fisheries convention with 
the Union Government, and suggested that chapter 2 of the General Treaty 
of 1924 would afford, under a reservation concerning the limits of territorial 
waters, a suitable basis for the discussion of such an instrument. On this 
point the Union Government make no specific comment, and His Majesty’s 
Government therefore remain uncertain whether their proposal commends 
itself to the Union Government or otherwise. While His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment appreciate the general force of the reservation contained in paragraph 3 
of the Union Government’s memorandum of the 25th January, they would 
be glad to learn definitely whether the Union Government concur in their 
proposal for dealing with the fisheries question. 

6. In the absence of any comment by the Union Government on para- 
graph 8 of the British memorandum of the 6th January, and in view of the 
opinion of the Union Government regarding Article 11 of the General 
Treaty of 1924, His Majesty’s Government conclude that the Union Govern- 
ment concur in their proposal that, while claims and debts constitute a sub- 
ject for a separate agreement between the respective Governments, the terms 
of such an agreement cannot be discussed pending the negotiations for which 
provision is made in the protocol of the 3rd October. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would accordingly be glad to learn whether the Union Government are 
now prepared to submit the general question of private claims and debts 
to the examination of a joint committee of experts, who shall, in accordance 
with paragraphs 4, 5 and 6 of the protocol of the 3rd October, report to their 
respective Governments with a view to the conclusion of an agreement be- 
tween them. So far as concerns the reservation on this subject, made in para- 
graph 7 of the memorandum of the 25th January, His Majesty’s Government 
would invite the attention of the Union Government to the comment made 
on Article 12 of the General Treaty in their memorandum of the 6th January, 
which, they observe, accords with the general reservation made in para- 
graph 3 of the Union Government’s memorandum of the 25th January. 

7. His Majesty’s Government note with regret that the Union Government 
cannot see their way to concur in the method proposed for dealing with 
Article 15 of the General Treaty, and would be glad to learn how the Union 
Government propose to provide for the return to their owners of material 
documents. 

8. The proposals of His Majesty’s Government may be summarised as 
follows :— 

(a) Negotiations should be immediately begun for the conclusion of (1) a 

temporary commercial modus vivendi; (2) a fisheries agreement; and 
(3) a convention for the application of previous treaties, &c. 

(6) In order to prepare the way for a settlement of the question of debts 

and claims, a joint committee of experts should be invited to consider 
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the problems arising in connexion with private claims, &c., and to 
submit their recommendations. 

(c) A discussion of the questions arising from intergovernmental debts, 
claims, and counter-claims should be initiated between the Soviet 
Ambassador and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or their respective 


representatives. 
No. 61 
Letter from Mr. Oliphant to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
[LV 499/77/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 4, 1930 


In your despatch No. 45! of January 21 you reported your conversation 
with Rothstein on the attitude of the Soviet and British press towards one 
another. You also reported by telegram? a suggestion thrown out by Roth- 
stein that it would also be a good move for “The Times’ to send a correspon- 
dent to Moscow. 

The Secretary of State thinks that there is one point which should be 
made quite clear. Rothstein, in informing you that the ‘Izvestiya’ are pre- 
pared to ease up in their attacks on us, seems to hint that we might get the 
British press to follow suit. You know how independent the press are here 
and how quick to resent any suspicion of control or pressure from the 
Government. If, for example, in suggesting to “The Times’ that they should 
send a correspondent to Moscow, we were to convey the smallest hint that it 
was part of a deal with the Soviet Government, we should certainly defeat 
our own object and we might even find ourselves exposed to open attack. 
We have, therefore, in speaking semi-officially to “The Times’ on the strength 
of your telegram, been careful to avoid any reference to what the ‘Izvestiya’ 
may or may not do 1n their attitude towards this country. We have made the 
suggestion purely on the ground that it is a British interest to have more 
accurate information about Russia, especially about the progress of the Five- 
Year Plan, and that, if “The Times’ cared to reconsider the question and 
decided to send a correspondent, we would request you to obtain an assurance 
from the Soviet Government that the correspondent in question should enjoy 
_ free communication and personal security. That is as far as we can safely go 
and Mr. Henderson wishes you, when talking to Rothstein, to bear this in 
mind so that no possible misunderstanding may arise in the future. 

As regards the question of a “T'imes’ correspondent, we understand that at 
present there is no chance of their sending a regular political correspondent, 
but that they might consider the desirability of sending somebody for the 
Trade Supplement as a kind of economic investigator for a period perhaps 
of six months. We gathered that the best official approach would be through 
the Board of Trade and we have therefore sent on a copy of your telegram to 
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the latter and suggested that they should talk over the matter with the 
Editor of the Trade Supplement. If the result is favourable we shall then ask 
you to endeavour to obtain the necessary assurances from the Soviet Govern- 
ment. : 

There is one other point. While discouraging any suggestion of a deal with 
the Soviet press, we of course do not wish to discourage you from continuing 
to talk good sense in Moscow and from pointing out, when you get an oppor- 
tunity, the desirability of promoting a better atmosphere in both countries 
by greater moderation in the Soviet press. There is no harm in your emphasis- 
ing the point that, if the ‘Izvestiya’ change their tone towards us, they will 
deprive their chief opponents in the English press of one of their best sources 
of quotation. 

LANCELOT OLIPHANT 


No. 62 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received February 6, 7.30 p.m.) 


No. 52 Telegraphic [N 793/75/38] 
moscow, February 6, 1930, 7.0 p.m. 


Since date of my arrival here note of alarm regarding international rela- 
tions has certainly increased and is reflected in Soviet press. As instances of 
the encirclement of Russia by capitalist powers, their unbending hostility and 
inevitability of ultimate conflict are essential parts of the communist creed 
such alarm is always latent in the situation here but it has become more 
noticeable in recent weeks. This may be due to the chance coincidence of 
various unconnected episodes such as the chervonets forgery trial in Ger- 
many, certain events in Paris such as the Besedovsky affair, Litvinov trial, 
disappearance of General Kutepov and also breach with Mexico which is 
ascribed to United States influence. United States is also being blamed for 
interference in Chinese Eastern Railway question and for bringing about 
entente between Germany and Poland with a view to pressure on Russia. At 
present France is particularly unpopular. 

I report this possibly only periodic rise in the temperature (see Sir R. 
Hodgson’s despatch No. 67 of January 28, 1927) not because I think Russia 
either wants war or really fears war particularly as carrying out of Five Years’ 
plan is dependent on peace. Increased nervous tension may be partly due to 
strain accentuated by the industrial programme the success of which would 
be ruined by war. This apprehension, whether deliberately engineered or 
not, even people like Litvinov share or affect to share. 

Experienced diplomatic representatives of border States see nothing ab- 
normal in this ebullition of feeling although they realize that if it should 
pressage [sic] any act of aggression on the part of Soviet Government Bessarabia 
is the danger-point. 
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No. 63 
Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received February 11) 


No. 93 [C 1156/940/18] 
BERLIN, February 7, 1930 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a note made by the Commercial 
Counsellor to the Embassy regarding a conversation which he had on the 4th 
February with the leading expert at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs on 
Russia. You will observe that Consul-General Schlesinger not only showed 
considerable readiness to talk freely and frankly with Mr. Thelwall, but 
threw out the suggestion that he would like to enter into constant relations 
with him with a view to a frank and formal interchange of views, and ex- 
pressed his readiness to furnish any information desired regarding the general 
trend of business between Germany and Russia, the amount and length of 
credit given and its terms, &c., provided that Mr. Thelwall would give him 
similar information if he wanted it. 

2. This suggestion appears to me to have much to recommend it. I would 
point out that it was only due to the close relationship which Mr. Thelwall 
has established with Dr. Ritter! that he has been able to follow so closely the 
trend of such questions as the German—Polish commercial treaty negotiations. 
In view of the fact, however, that the informal arrangements suggested by 
Herr Schlesinger would obviously not work unless Mr. Thelwall were in a 
position to give him a quid pro quo, I should be glad to learn whether I might 
authorise Mr. Thelwall to meet Herr Schlesinger’s overture halfway.? 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


¥ Head of the Commercial Department in the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

2 Sir H. Rumbold was informed in Foreign Office despatch No. 344.of April 8 that he 
might authorise Mr. Thelwall to provide information on points desired by Herr Schlesinger 
provided he had confidence in Herr Schlesinger’s good faith. 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 63 


Memorandum 
BERLIN, February 4, 1930 


Consul-General Schlesinger, the leading expert at the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs on Russia, asked to see me today and made the following statement :— 

1. Herr Schlesinger is in constant touch with the Berlin missions of those 
countries which are interested in Russian affairs, particularly commerce, and 
has a frank and informal interchange of views with them. He said that he 
would like to enter into similar relations with me. He expressed his readiness 
to furnish any information desired about the general trend of business be- 
tween Germany and Russia and about the amount and length of credit given 
and its terms, in fact anything that we might care to ask, provided, of course, 
that we gave him similar information if he wanted it. Herr Schlesinger said 
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that the 300 million mark credit which the Germans had given to Russia was 
nearing its expiration, and that about 100 million marks remained to be paid 
in the course of this year. In addition, there were about 140 million marks of 
fresh credits outstanding which had been given during the last two years, and 
of which the Government of the Reich had guaranteed about 35 per cent. 
and the Governments of the States about 25 per cent. The Russians are still 
pressing the German Government to enter into a new large-scale credit action 
similar to the 300 million mark credit, but according to Herr Schlesinger 
there is little inclination to do so. In Herr Schlesinger’s view there was 
practically no business being done by Germans in Russia unless a Govern- 
ment guarantee was given. As to the length of the credits Herr Schlesinger 
said that these varied very much according to the nature of the order and the 
goods to be delivered. The longest that were being given were three and 
a half years for combined passenger and cargo steamers, but this only meant 
that the last 10 per cent. were paid in the forty-second month, after pay- 
ments being made when the order was placed, the keel laid, &c. The average 
for the whole credit would, therefore, work out at much less than three and 
a half years. In Herr Schlesinger’s view the Americans were the chief dis- 
turbers of the Russian market in that they demanded payment of about 50 
per cent. before the goods left the United States of America, but gave any- 
thing up to five years’ credit for the balance. The bills which they received 
from the Russians they then discounted as often as not in Germany. 

2. Herr Schlesinger stated that the German—Russian treaty, even after its 
partial revision in 1928, was proving very unsatisfactory from the German 
point of view, and while he hoped that he might be able to get it into satis- 
factory shape without giving notice of its termination, he was doubtful 
whether that would be possible. What he wished to say to me, however, was 
that he trusted that His Majesty’s Government would not endeavour to 
conclude a similar treaty on the assumption that it was a good instrument. 
Moreover, if such a treaty were concluded between the United Kingdom 
and the U.S.S.R. it would create a further bad precedent and would hamper 
the Germans in their endeavour to obtain more favourable terms. The 
Russian trade delegation in Berlin which the Germans had hoped would 
prove in the main an organization for the purchase of German industrial 
goods for the U.S.S.R. had turned out to be the exact opposite. It was selling 
more Russian products in Germany than it was buying German goods for 
Russia, and was, moreover, doing so in a manner which was particularly 
harmful. The goods were brought on Russian ships, they were stored in the 
name of the trade delegation, which then offered them direct to retailers, and 
habitually undersold the German producer. This process had begun with 
agricultural products, such as timber, eggs and fowls, but latterly there were 
indications that it might extend to industrial goods; the Russians were 
already selling sewing cotton in Poland. 

3. Herr Schlesinger referred to the trouble which had arisen between the 
Russian Government and the Lena Goldfields Company. He mentioned that 
the German Government had guaranteed about 3,500,000 marks, which he 
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expected they would lose. He said that this was all the more galling to him, 
as he had consented to the guarantee against his better judgment, as he was 
firmly convinced that concessions were bound to prove a failure from the 
concessionaire’s point of view. 


No. 64 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Recewved February 17) 


No. 96 [N 1022/75/38] 
moscow, February 8, 1930 
Sir, 

In my telegram No. 52! of the 6th February, I reported a noticeable rise in 
temperature in the Soviet Union, where authorities and press seem to have 
succumbed to a fever of alarm regarding the security of their country, and the 
sinister intentions of the ring of capitalist countries who are waiting, watching, 
scheming and plotting to destroy them. You will find in my despatch No. 69? 
of the 3rd February, an account of M. Litvinov’s anxiety on the subject, also 
specimens of press articles. In almost any other country, one would be bound 
to regard these portents with some apprehension, and to wonder when the 
conflagration would break forth, and what measures should be taken to avert 
it. But here, what appears to be fire, so often proves to be fireworks, and I 
have no doubt that this is the case in the present instance. Sir Robert Hodg- 
son, in his despatch No. 67 of the 28th January, 1927, to which I alluded in 
my telegram under reference, states that ‘every year there has been a war 
scare about this season’. He proceeds to diagnose the causes of this pheno- 
menon, and the first four paragraphs of his despatch apply so exactly to the 
present state of affairs, that I need not repeat again the reasons why a régime 
which wills ill to all foreign Governments cannot do otherwise than believe 
that its sentiments are reciprocated with interest. 

2. The immediate causes of the present outbreak are those which I have 
noted in my telegram. There has been a chance coincidence of episodes 
tending to lower Soviet prestige abroad, and therefore regarded at home as so 
much evidence of the hostile plotting of the capitalistic Powers. The first in 
this present series was probably the Besedovsky affair in Paris, culminating 
in the ‘revelations’ which the apostate counsellor of Embassy subsequently 
published in the newspapers. This has been followed by the trial in Germany 
of certain individuals, German and Russian, for forging chervonets notes. 
It is assumed in the Soviet press that, though the criminals may be found 
guilty, the sentences passed upon them will be inadequate, and that their 
activities have been inspired and paid for by the ‘English Oil Kings’. At the 
same time, another trial has been taking place in Paris, that of M. Saveli 
Litvinov (brother of the Deputy People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs) and 
two others, for fraud in connexion with the discounting of bills drawn by 


1 No. 62. 2 Not printed. 
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Litvinov on the Soviet Commercial Agency in Berlin. The agency had re- 
pudiated the bills. Litvinov’s defence was that he had acted under instruc- 
tions from his Government. His acquittal, therefore, was regarded in the 
Soviet press as a further instance of the complicity of capitalistic justice with 
capitalistic government to discredit Soviet institutions. Almost simultane- 
ously with the Litvinov trial, occurred the mysterious disappearance, also in 
Paris, of General Kutepov, a leader of the Russian ‘Whites’, which is, of 
course, ascribed by anti-Soviet propagandists to the sinister activities of the 
G.P.U., whilst the Bolsheviks maintain that the ‘Whites’ themselves are 
responsible. These events have brought Franco-Soviet relations into pro- 
minence, and France is at present the principal butt of the leader-writer’s 
bombast and the caricaturist’s venom. I am told that in France itself there 
is a growing movement in favour of a diplomatic rupture with the Soviet. 
I do not know how far this is true, and I should be grateful for any informa- 
tion that you can give me. The comment of my Japanese colleague on the 
question of rupture was that it would do no good at the time, and that it 
would make more difficulty in the future. ‘It is more easy to break than to 
mend.’ 

g. The United States also come in for their share of abuse. The economic 
prestige of America in the Soviet Union at present stands much higher than 
that of any other country. Admiration of her success, however, is balanced by 
mistrust of her policies. The greatest of the capitalistic countries must 
necessarily be the irreconcilable enemy of the Soviet Union. Such is the logic 
of the Bolsheviks; and the proof is to be found in the attempt to thwart the 
Soviet success in North Manchuria (Mr. Stimson’s note on the Chinese 
Eastern Railway question3), in the pressure brought to bear on Mexico to 
break off relations with Russia (a result of the Hoover-MacDonald conversa- 
tions!),4 and in the improvement of relations between Germany and Poland, 
effected under American influence and with anti-Russian intention! 

4. Inorder to check my own views, I have made some enquiries among my 
colleagues, and find that they regard with complete equanimity a condition 
which they regard as endemic. One of the foreign newspaper correspondents 
here had drawn my attention to a recent newspaper article which had pre- 
dicted the outbreak of war by the spring of next year. I consulted the Polish 
Minister, as representative of the country most immediately interested, and 
a diplomat with long experience of the Russian people. He attached no special 
importance to the present alarm. He described the Soviet policy as a ‘shock’ 
policy, a concentration of the attention and effort of the country on one 
particular aspect of affairs to the exclusion or neglect of all others. Three 
years ago, he said, the Soviets had concentrated in this way on their offensive 
in China. That had failed, and there had been a short pause. Now the 
‘shock’ was being applied to internal affairs—to the Five-Year Plan, to the 
agrarian revolution, and to the final liquidation of the New Economic Policy. 
There was no time, therefore, for close concern with foreign affairs, though 


3 See Foreign Relations of the United States, 1929, vol. ii, pp. 367-8. 
4 See Volume I of this Series, Chapter IT. 
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the usual propaganda about capitalistic hostility and danger of war were, of 
course, being used, as usual, to stimulate the people. As regards his own 
country, Poland did not want war with Russia, and Russia did not want war 
with Poland. He was quite at ease as to the situation. The Russians had 
objected to a Ukrainian University being established in Warsaw to teach 
Ukrainian people in their own tongue, but they seemed to forget that part 
of the Ukraine was in Poland (1.e., Lemberg and its environs), and that this 
part of the Ukraine had not been given to Poland by the Western Powers, but 
as a result of independent negotiations between Poland and the Soviet 
Union itself. He did not see how the Soviets could now legitimately object 
to the results of their own handiwork. He was inclined to read something 
more than superficial significance into the recent developments in Russo- 
Turkish relations, i.e., the entrance of the Soviet fleet into the Black Sea, the 
visit of M. Karakhan to Angora, and the resultant treaty.® In this direction, 
he thought, the ‘shock’ would come, when eventually the Soviet Government 
turned from domestic concerns to an active foreign policy. Just as they had 
endorsed the Tsarist policy in North Manchuria, so eventually they would 
return to the Tsarist aims in the south. The first step would be Bessarabia, 
and here was the danger point. Sooner or later, he thought, the Bessarabian 
question might have to be settled by force of arms, and in such an eventuality 
the Soviet Government would no more hesitate to strike than they had 
hesitated in Manchuria. For such a blow, the friendly neutrality of Turkey 
would be of great advantage to Russia, and, therefore, friendly relations with 
Turkey were to be carefully cultivated. He drew my attention to the budget 
of the Moldavian Associated Republic, that unit of the Soviet system which 
adjoins Bessarabia. The Soviets spend in Moldavia, he said, two or three 
times the amount which they receive therefrom, which indicates their effort 
to make Moldavia compare favourably with the Roumanian province. 

5. Subsequently to this discussion with M. Patek, the acting Counsellor 
had an opportunity for a conversation with the Japanese Ambassador on the 
same subject. Mr. Tanaka’s views were very similar to those expressed in the 
above paragraph. The attention of the Soviet Government, he said, was 
riveted to the internal situation. They did not wish to fight anyone, nor did 
anyone wish to fight them. Friendship with them was impossible, but enmity 
was of no avail. As for the Turks, they were mortally afraid of Russia, and 
only too glad to snatch at any assurance against attack which the Soviets 
might care to give them. Mr. Tanaka, too, expressed his unsolicited opinion 
that, when trouble comes, it will be in the direction of Bessarabia. 

I have, &c., 
EsMoND OvVEY 


$s This is evidently a reference to the Treaty of Riga of March 1921 between Poland, 
the R.S.F.S.R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R. See British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 114, 
PP. 917-50. 

6 The Soviet-Turkish treaty of neutrality and non-aggression signed in 1925 (see ibid., 
vol. 125, pp. 1001-2) was prolonged by a protocol of December 1929 (see ibid., vol. 132, 


pp. 878-9). 
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No. 65 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received February 19, 7.30 p.m.) 


No. 21 Telegraphic [C 1394/940/18] 


BERLIN, February 19, 1930, 7.17 p.m. 

Russo-German relations. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs tells me that whilst there is undoubtedly a 
strong feeling in Germany at present against Russia he has no intention of 
allowing himself to be carried off his feet by this feeling. He told me in con- 
fidence that on instructions from the Vatican, Papal Chargé d’Affaires had 
informed him that Pope’s recent letter! on the subject of religious persecution 
in Russia was inspired by purely religious considerations and was not in the 
slightest degree intended as a political offensive against the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Minister for Foreign Affairs had informed German Ambassador at 
Moscow accordingly. He was inclined to think that the Pope was somewhat 
alarmed at echo which his letter had found in the world. His own information 
was to the effect that accounts of religious persecution in Russia were some- 
what exaggerated. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs further informed me that German Ambassador 
at Paris had recently discussed Russian affairs with M. Briand who had 
scouted the idea of France breaking off relations with Soviet Government. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs added spontaneously that severity of Communist 
agitation in Germany under Russian inspiration was worse but he did not 
indicate what German Government meant to do about it. 

I infer from the foregoing that question of state of their relations with Russia 
is preoccupying the German Government who are constantly being exposed 
even in Left press to taunt that they will close their eyes to anything in order 
to maintain correct relations with Soviet Government. 

1 The Pope addressed a letter on February 9 to Cardinal Pompili condemning religious 


persecution in Russia and announcing his intention of offering a Mass of expiation and 
intercession. The letter was published in “The Times’ of February 1o. 


No. 66 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received February 23, 9.0 a.m.) 
No. 85 Telegraphic [N 1206/28/38] 
moscow, February 22, 1930, 8.37 p.m. 


After discussing matters reported in my telegram No. 84! Litvinov and I 
drifted into a long and friendly conversation on general situation regarding 
relations between the two countries. 

It is evident that he is seriously perturbed and he showed me a telegram 

1 Not printed. 
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from London reporting yesterday’s debate in the House of Lords? attributing 
to Lord Parmoor very definite statements about intention of His Majesty’s 
Government to identify in future any action taken by Third International 
with action taken by Soviet Government. 

He had prevented this appearing in the press today and had telegraphed to 
Soviet Ambassador for confirmation of exact words. He felt he could not 
prevent it appearing in the press tomorrow with comments which I begged 
him to reduce to as extreme a minimum as possible. 

As he was talking so frankly I referred to Rykov incident (see your tele- 
gram No. 68+): while he had received no report from Soviet Ambassador he 
thoroughly understood the .. .5 gravity of a statement of this kind from a man 
whom he himself described as ‘Prime Minister’. I asked him if there was 
nothing we could possibly do. I had reported to you on statement attributed 
to Rykov and had gone so far as to point out that it referred only to the past 
but could we not do something to improve the situation? His view was that 
if His Majesty’s Government wished to break off relations there was of course 
nothing to be done. He added that he had written to Russian Ambassador in 
London to the effect that Russian Department of Commerce had Just given 
option to Great Britain to provide no less than £15,000,000 of goods, chem1- 
cals, special metals, machinery, ships, trawlers etc., and even herrings in 
addition to two or three million pounds more of raw materials to be imported 
through England. 

He admitted that Third International were perfectly hopeless but in regard 
to unfair propaganda from our side he cited statement in a Canadian news- 
paper, apparently ‘Montreal Star’, describing destruction of a Church in 
Reval Russta. 

I got the very definite impression that he and the Government at large: 
are extremely worried at the situation and possibility of a rupture. Some 
people are inclined to deny this, arguing the apparently extraordinary be- 
haviour of Soviet Government vis-a-vis Governments with whom they wish to 
preserve relations. 

I read the situation differently. Their recent actions e.g. interview with 
Metropolitan Sergius, offer of trade to Great Britain, and general policy of 
friendliness in small matters bring home to me conclusively the fact that they 
would go as far as possible to avoid a rupture but that much as Litvinov may 
even personally deprecate the activities of Third International no concession 
is possible on this particular point. 

Litvinov described the whole question as a vicious circle. For instance if 
His Majesty’s Government cannot give credit to British traders to enable 


2 For the debate in the House of Lords on February 20 see Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of L., 
vol. 76, cols. 639—78. : 

3 Lord President of the Council. 

4 Not printed. This telegram instructed Sir E. Ovey to send a translation of a speech 
delivered by M. Rykov, President of the Council of People’s Commissaries, in which he was 
reported to have made allegations against various foreign capitalists and against the British 
Mission when it was in the charge of Sir R. Hodgson, 1924-7. 

$s The text is here uncertain. 
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them to provide Russia with what she required no preferential offer of such 
business is of any avail. 

If His Majesty’s Government insist on a break on the question of indivisi- 
bility of Third International and Soviet Government, position is equally 
hopeless. 

On the side of Soviet Government their whole Five-Year Plan may have to 
be modified if as a result of a break with Great Britain or following that a 
break with other countries confidence in their financial stability is further 
shaken. 

As regards this latter point I would add that figures for first four months of 
present fiscal year show an increase of over 27 per cent. in Russian imports 
[ste] over European frontier which if continued throughout the year would 
raise amount of money available for Russia to spend abroad from approxi- 
mately £73,000,000 to more than £88,000,000. 


No. 67 : 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received February 24, 9.0 a.m.) 
No. 86 Telegraphic [N 1206/28/38] 


moscow, February 23, 1930, 6.0 p.m. 

Personal for Secretary of State. 

My telegram No. 85! paragraphs 2 and 3. 

At private dinner last night M. Litvinov informed me he had gathered 
that Lord Ponsonby? had given susbequent explanation of His Majesty’s 
Government’s point of view in terms more satisfactory to Soviet Government. 
In these circumstances he was in spite of pressure preventing reference in 
the Press to Lord Parmoor’s statement at least until tomorrow. 


™ No. 66. 2 Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Transport. 


No. 68 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received March 3) 


No. 138 [N 1404/75/38] 
Moscow, February 25, 1930 
Sir, 

In my despatch No. 96! of the 8th instant I reported on what appeared to 
be a seasonal rise in temperature with regard to political relations between 
the Soviets and foreign countries. I mentioned the forged chervonets trial in 
Germany, the acquittal of M. S. Litvinov in Paris and the melodramatic 
disappearance of General Kutepov. 

2. Since that despatch was written, the individuals in the chervonets trial 
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have been acquitted for reasons which are here considered to be a direct 
encouragement of conspiracy against the Soviet Union. The Kutepov case, 
which is regarded here as a typical specimen of the length to which the White 
Guard element will go in order to foment trouble in Europe, continues to 
occupy a prominent place in the French press. But, overshadowing all these 
incidents and adding fucl of the most combustible nature to the already 
smouldering fire, has been the sudden, violent and almost unanimous attack 
on the Government’s Church policy. 

3. As already reported, the natural instinct of a Bolshevik statesman is to 
be exceptionally rude to any country with whom he is negotiating. To him, 
and to his colleagues, this seems to be the highest form of diplomacy. In the 
present case, however, there are signs that the Government are definitely 
alarmed, and, as I have pointed out in a recent telegram,? the very fact that 
they took the trouble to stage two interviews between the Metropolitan 
Sergius and the Russian and foreign pressmen respectively provides additional 
proof of the seriousness with which they regard the situation and of their 
conclusion that for once a policy of mere rudeness may not quite meet the 
case. 

4. As regards His Majesty’s Embassy, actual diplomatic relations con- 
tinue to be friendly and cordial. I have not, of course, hitherto been instructed 
to make any severe representations, a line of action which, I remain con- 
vinced, would only further embroil the situation. I have, however, en- 
deavoured, so far as possible, to explain how purely objectively His Majesty’s 
Government wish to view the attempt of the Soviets to build up a new State 
on new lines, and unofficially to lay stress on the fact that official or semi- 
official campaigns of vituperation on the part of the Soviets actually renders 
[sec] your task of maintaining relations more difficult. 

5. In small matters, such as permission for the British chaplain to enter 
Soviet territory, the release of various individuals arrested after the departure 
of Sir Robert Hodgson’s Mission, and other questions of minor importance 
relating to British subjects, the Ministry for Foreign Affairs has invariably 
shown us every courtesy and every desire to help. Where, however, our 
desiderata run counter to the main stream of Soviet policy, no progress has 
been possible. For example, the Soviet authorities have been uncompromis- 
ing and inconsiderate in their determination to eliminate the Lena Gold- 
fields Company. This, however, is an instance where the mot d’ordre has been 
given from above, and, in such circumstances, the Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs 1s powerless. But the Commissariat have, I have no doubt, facilitated 
such alleviations as have been obtained in the matter of Mr. Sampson’s 
sentence and the removal of the embargo recently placed on the company’s 
funds. It is evidently part of the Government’s plan to liquidate all foreign 
concessions which they consider no longer serve their purpose. In this and 
other similar cases, they have no difficulty in finding some convenient excuse, 
or even in so arranging matters as to have technical nght on their side. 

6. Much more important issues are, of course, raised by the question of the 


2 The reference is probably to No. 66. 
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activities of the Third International, and by the religious, or anti-religious, 
policy which forms part of the Soviets’ general scheme of social development. 

7. I do not see how anything can be done as regards the Third Inter- 
national. I reported, in my telegram No. 853, M. Litvinov’s statement in 
private conversation to the effect that the Third International were ‘hope- 
less’. I felt that this epithet conveyed in the briefest form the essence of what 
he was endeavouring to tell me. His actual words were: ‘Why don’t you take 
the thing? You are a free country. We do not want it here. Do arrange for 
it to hold its sessions in London’. 

8. (I would observe here, that I particularly desire that neither M. Lit- 
vinov’s name nor his remarks should be mentioned in this connexion, nor yet 
in regard to the other circumstances reported in my telegram No. 85. He is 
certainly a loyal and keen Communist, but in this present moment of 
tightened discipline the quotation of any such remark made to me in a 
private conversation might literally bring about his undoing.) 

g. With regard to the religious question, it appears possible that the 
clamour in the foreign press and the strong representations made by religious 
bodies abroad may quite conceivably—if the matter does not eventuate in 
any diplomatic representations—cause the party in power to pause and relax 
their pressure on the Churches. Such cases have happened in the past. But 
the anti-religious bias is an essential factor in the Bolshevik political creed, 
and I fear that any alleviation of the present situation would only be of a 
temporary character. 

10. With regard to the question of formal representation, I notice from the 
statements made by you, and by Lord Parmoor in the House of Lords, and 
from correspondence with the various bodies concerned in the movement, 
which you have kindly transmitted to me, that His Majesty’s Government 
appear to share my views as to the inadvisability of any form of démarche. 

11. As a newspaper correspondent said to me recently, the actual position 
is that, at the present moment, two and a half months after the resumption of 
diplomatic intercourse, our public relations with the Soviet Government are 
literally worse than they were before we resumed relations. As regards our 
unofficial relations I feel that this i; by no means the case, and that we are 
in a position usefully to intercede on behalf of any unfortunate British sub- 
ject, and to get any minor desiderata sympathetically considered. 

12, At present the Soviet Government are unable to rid themselves of the 
fear that His Majesty’s Government may still take some action which can 
only result in a breach. If we can remove this fear, I venture to hope that 
some measure of relief may result, and that the Soviet authorities can be 
persuaded to appreciate some of the difficulties which confront His Majesty’s 
Government. This, in turn, should lead to an improvement in the relations 
between the two countries, such as will be of a more permanent character 
and more easily apparent to the man in the street. 

I have, &c., 
EsMOND OVEY 
3 No. 66. 
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No. 69 
Mr. A. Henderson to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 77 Telegraphic [N 1206/28/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 26, 1930, 3.0 p.m. 


Your telegrams Nos. 85 and 86.! 

In speeches by Government representatives in House of Lords February 20 
there was no intention of indicating any change of policy on the part of His 
Majesty’s Government. These speeches amounted to a re-statement of their 
policy as laid down in 1924, re-affirmed in July last year and stated by me to 
M. Dovgalevsky during our negotiations. 

His Majesty’s Government have never accepted and do not accept the 
thesis that the Third International and the Soviet Government can be dis- 
associated and they must preserve their right to act accordingly if the question 
is forced upon them. They earnestly hope however that such a situation will 
not arise. 

In this connexion it seems to me that it would be expedient for you to take 
every opportunity open to you to bring home to M. Litvinov the very diffi- 
cult situation in which I personally am placed by continuance of activities of 
Third International and in particular of abuse of myself and members of the 
present Government. 

I can claim to have done more than any other to bring about resumption of 
relations with the Soviet Government in the teeth of strong and formidable 
opposition, and my desire to develop and improve those relations continues ; 
nevertheless my difficulties have been immensely increased by reason of the 
fact that far from campaign of propaganda and abuse undergoing some 
diminution as a result of action of His Majesty’s Government in exchanging 
Ambassadors, campaign would seem to all appearance to have been in- 
creased in intensity since exchange has taken place. 

If Soviet Government are really desirous as M. Litvinov seems to suggest of 
improving relations with this country, he must surely be brought to see that 
something must be done by Soviet Government to check activities in regard 
to which public opinion here is peculiarly susceptible. 

! Nos. 66 and 67. 


No. 70 
Mr. A. Henderson to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 311 [N 1558/28/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 4, 1930 
Sir, | 
The Soviet Ambassador called upon me by appointment today, and 
handed to me the reply of the Soviet Government to my memorandum of the 
grd February last,' regarding the negotiations now proceeding in connexion 
with the subjects enumerated in the protocol of the 3rd October last. 
t Enclosure in No. 60. 
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2. A copy of the Soviet memorandum is enclosed herewith for Your 
Excellency’s information. 

3. I informed M. Sokolnikov that I should necessarily have to study the 
document with some care, but that, on first perusal, it seemed to me that it 
did not contain the definite reply, for which I had been waiting for one 
month, regarding the formation of the joint committee to deal with the 
question of private claims and debts. 

4. His Excellency stated that, in his opinion, it would be advisable for us to 
exchange views regarding the methods of procedure and the scope of the 
work of the committee before the committee was set up, as he wished to have 
an opportunity to state the views of his Government on the whole question of 
claims and debts. 

5. I demurred to this suggestion on the ground that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were already being urged in Parliament to give the reason of the delay 
which had occurred in making progress with the negotiations. In my 
opinion it was desirable that the joint committee should be appointed forth- 
with, and I expressed some disappointment that the Soviet Ambassador was 
not yet in a position to tell me how many members would be appointed to 
represent the interests of the Soviet Government on the committee. 

6. I informed His Excellency that the British side of the committee would 
be composed of prominent representatives of the banks, the city, industry and 
the bondholders, and that neither I nor members of the Foreign Office would 
take any part in the work of the committee. It was, therefore, not necessary 
for me to discuss the procedure to be adopted, which was a matter to be de- 
cided by the committee itself. 

7. I also reminded M. Sokolnikov that provision for the establishment of 
such a committee was made in the protocol of the 3rd October, and that, as 
that protocol formed the basis on which diplomatic relations between the 
two countries were resumed, this delay in the matter of an essential part of the 
protocol might have serious consequences so far as public opinion in this 
country was concerned. 

8. In reply, M. Sokolnikov said that he did not wish to create the im- 
pression that his Government rejected the idea of a committee to deal with 
claims and debts, and that they would not even insist on equality of repre- 
sentation. If, for example, it was the wish of His Majesty’s Government to 
have five members on the committee, the Soviet Government would be con- 
tent with three. In his view, the fewer the members of the committee the 
better. It was owing to the complexity of the questions which will arise in 
connexion with claims and debts that he had proposed a preliminary exchange 
of views, for the purpose of avoiding possible misunderstandings when the 
committee actually set to work. 

g. In reply, I suggested that it was precisely because the question was a 
complicated one that His Majesty’s Government had decided that it would 
be better for an expert committee to deal with it. The formation of the com- 
mittee was not, as M. Sokolnikov seemed to imply, a-matter of subsidiary 
importance. On the contrary, provision had been made for the establish- 
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ment of such a committee in the protocol of the 3rd October, and it was my 
intention to adhere to the procedure laid down in that protocol. I added 
that, if any action on the part of the Soviet Government could be construed 
as impeding or making more difficult the settlement of questions concerning 
claims and debts, the matter could not but be regarded as a serious one in 
this country. Furthermore, as I had personally no intention of taking any 
part in the work of the committee, it would serve no useful purpose for me to 
go into details of the work of the committee before it was actually set up, and 
that, if the Soviet Government had had any proposition to make in regard to 
the work of the committee, the place for such a proposition would have been 
in the memorandum which His Excellency had just handed to me. 

10. M. Sokolnikov again asked whether it would not be possible for him to 
explain privately to me what his Government had in mind as to the pro- 
cedure to be followed by the committee. In reply, I said that I would be will- 
ing to meet him to hear what he had to say in the matter some time on 
Thursday, the 6th March, but that I could not avoid feeling that at present 
the Soviet Government were showing no confidence in the forthcoming 
negotiations regarding the questions of claims and debts. 

Iam, &c., 
ARTHUR HENDERSON 


ENCLOsuRE IN No. 70 
(Translation) 
Memorandum 


EMBASSY OF THE U.S.S.R., LONDON, March 4, 1930 


Having examined the memorandum of His Majesty’s Government of the 
grd February, 1930, the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics has the honour to state :— 

(1) The Government of the U.S.S.R. notes that the negotiations for a pre- 
liminary trade agreement, which was the subject dealt with in previous 
memoranda, have started between the Ambassador of the U.S.S.R. and the 
Board of Trade, and expresses the hope that their conclusion will make it 
possible in the very near future to begin negotiations for a permanent com- 
mercial treaty. 

(2) As has already been indicated in paragraph 6 of the memorandum of 
the Union Government of the 25th January, 1930, the Union Government 
has no objection to starting immediately negotiations for an agreement 
regarding the application of the former treaties and conventions. 

(3) Considering that in 1924 the negotiations for the Fisheries Convention 
and the signing of that convention took place simultaneously with the nego- 
tiations for a permanent commercial treaty, and considering further that, at 
the present time, His Majesty’s Government finds it necessary to start nego- 
tiations for the conclusion of only a temporary trade agreement, the Union 
Government agrees to commence negotiations regarding a modus vivendi for 
regulating the question of fishing, providing that such agreement shall re- 
main in force during the same period as the temporary trade agreement 
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remains in force. The Union Government will, in the near future, submit to 
His Majesty’s Government a draft of a temporary fisheries agreement. 

(4) With reference to paragraph 6 of the British memorandum regarding 
the commissions of experts, the Union Government begs to draw attention 
to the fact that, in accordance with the protocol of the 3rd October, 1929, 
commissions were to have been set up as and when required, and their 
function was to have been the rendering of assistance to the principal nego- 
tiators. The Union Government is ready to commence negotiations immedi- 
ately on this point of the protocol; however, as these negotiations have not 
yet commenced between the Ambassador of the U.S.S.R. and His Mayjesty’s 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, it is difficult to say at the present 
moment when and in what form the assistance of the experts will be required. 

Had the General Treaty of 1924 been put into force as was originally sug- 
gested by the Union Government, the work of the commissions provided for 
by this treaty could have started on the basis of the treaty. At the present 
time there is no basis whatever for the fruitful work of commissions on the 
questions of claims and counter-claims. The Union Government considers 
that such a general basis is provided by the principle of the inter-connexion 
between the satisfaction of claims and the granting of credits, and is of the 
opinion that the work of any commission of experts can only be crowned with 
success providing such a commission would make it its object to find some 
practical method or other for settling outstanding questions guided by this 
principle. Thus, the Union Government considers that, should it be found 
necessary to transfer to commissions part of the work of arriving at an agree- 
ment on questions referred to in paragraph 6 of the British memorandum 
of the 3rd February, 1930, an understanding prior to that should be reached 
between the principal negotiators regarding the limits of competence, the 
subject and methods of work of the commissions. With regard to the con- 
cluding part of paragraph 6 of the British memorandum, which deals with 
the question of the attitude of both parties to Articles 11 and 12 of the General 
Treaty of 1924, the Union Government, whilst not questioning the freedom 
of action of both sides regarding these questions, begs to draw attention to the 
exposé of the position of the Union Government made above. 

(5) The Union Government considers that the question referred to in 
Article 15 of the General Treaty of 1924 can be raised in the course of further 
negotiations, and thinks that at the present time this question can remain 
open. 

(6) With regard to point (c) of paragraph 8 of the British memorandum of 
the 3rd February, 1930, the Union Government, whilst not objecting to a 
preliminary exchange of views between the Soviet Ambassador and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on questions connected with intergovernmental 
debts and claims, would nevertheless consider it necessary to make the reserva- 
tion that this exchange of views should not be interpreted as implying the 
consent of the Union Government to the separate negotiations, at the present 
time, suggested in points (b) and (c) of paragraph 8 of the British memoran- 
dum of the 3rd February, 1930. 
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No. 71 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received March 10) 


No. 145 [N 1578/28/38] 
moscow, March 4, 1930 
Sir, 

It is not easy in the constant state of pressure in which one lives to find time 
to write in a clear and literary form a despatch embodying one’s necessarily 
somewhat fluctuating impressions with regard to the state of affairs in this 
country and their reaction on the outer world. 

2. The very fact that one’s impressions are subject, whether one confines 
one’s self to trade and economic questions or embarks on politics, to modi- 
fication as further facts and figures are disclosed, may perhaps form an 
excuse for endeavouring to put on record from time to time such points as 
appear to emerge in more or less concrete form. 

3. The first point perhaps is that it is generally accepted that the Bolshevik 
Government has come to stay, and that their plan of industrial organisation 
is a serious and not a fantastic one. If the Bolshevik [? Government] has, 
indeed, come to stay, the question obviously arises as to what the Powers 
inhabiting the other five-sixths of the globe are going to do about it now or 
in the future. The Great Powers of Europe have all recognised Russia, and, 
in spite of a constant, and it might seem at the moment, growing opposition, 
the Governments of those countries appear determined to continue to do so. 

4. Avery intelligent newspaper correspondent, who has just returned from 
England, appears definitely to have formed the view that the growing 
antagonism, and what the Bolsheviks consider to be a concerted action against 
themselves, is not merely fortuitous, but actually due to the growing fear of 
the possibilities of dumping on the part of the Soviet Government. I can 
hardly credit any such exceptional unity of design or foresight, although 
certain large interests who have begun to feel the pinch are undoubtedly 
studying the matter, which they consider serious. 

5. I have nevertheless already suggested in my despatch No. 12! of the 
4th January, 1930, that this is a real danger, and that some measure or other 
will have eventually to be discovered to meet any special features which may 
accrue from this process, but the more pressing matter is to encourage our 
exports to Russia. 

6. Incidentally, the fear of dumping may possibly be somewhat exag- 
gerated. The process of dumping is not one which perhaps need be in- 
definitely expected to continue to its full extent when the reasons for which 
it is considered politically necessary have ceased to exist. Russia, for the sake 
of example, may one day find herself rich enough and industrially sufficiently 
self-supporting to meet the needs of her people without any undue importa- 
tion from foreign countries, and payment for the goods dumped abroad will 
tend to be made in gold instead of in commodities. Popular as gold is in most 
countries, it seems none the less true that the demand for the commodity in 

t No. 52. 
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Russia is less insistent than is the demand under the Five-Four Year Plan 
for machinery. She may presumably one day reach the point where, in order 
to lighten the burden on her long-suffering population, she will cease to 
dump below cost price abroad as her need for goods and/or foreign currency 
will have diminished. All the industries and raw materials being in the 
hands of the Government, the tax on the people arising from dumping is 
relatively imperceptible; its abolition and the release of the commodities 
hitherto sent abroad will none the less lighten the burden and raise the 
standard of living, which is the final object of the Bolshevik experiment. 

7. These speculations, however, refer to a relatively distant future, and the 
object of the present despatch is rather to discuss what measures, if any, 
would be most likely to increase trade between the two countries with the 
least possible delay. I venture, therefore, to ventilate ‘a toutes fins utiles’ 
certain conclusions which have emerged from such study of the problem 
since my arrival here as I have been able to make. 

8. The policy of His Majesty’s Government at the present moment con- 
sists, I understand, in a desire to maintain correct and friendly relations with 
the Soviet Government, with a view to encouraging trade as much as 
possible, and there seems to be every prospect that the resumption of relations 
will, if not interfered with on other grounds, result in a considerable increase 
of this trade. According to figures which I included in my telegram No. 85? 
of the 22nd ultimo, it would appear possible, for instance, that Russia will 
have in the present fiscal year another £15 million with which to buy goods 
abroad. Some, or a large part of this surplus, should be available for pur- 
chases in Great Britain, if other conditions such as credit facilities, &c., are 
favourable. : 

How can we best make use of this opportunity? Of course, were His 
Majesty’s Government in a position to extend greater credit facilities, there 
is nO question as to the advantages that would accrue. Apart, however, from 
this, various proposals have been made with regard to financing trade, one 
of them by Mr. Alexander,3 who advocates setting up in Moscow a strong 
financial corporation, the principal functions of which would be to finance 
British exports to Russia. 

g. I am not at first sight particularly favourably impressed either as to the 
practicability or utility of this proposal. The Soviet Government has erected 
certain institutions for the monopoly of foreign trade, which give it certain 
definite advantages in making its purchases abroad. Against the definite 
advantages which this institution gives them must, however, be set the fact 
that, such is the general mistrust of Bolshevik methods and politics, they pay 
more for their goods possibly than any other normal capitalistic undertaking 
would pay. We appear to have no need to set up any such an institution, 
nor do we suffer from the above-mentioned mistrust in financial or com- 
mercial matters. ‘Trade, in our case, I contend, could well follow the existing 


2 No. 66. 
3 Mr. P. Alexander, a consulting engineer, had put forward a scheme for the financing 
and control of Anglo-Russian trade. 
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channels which, provided either credit facilitics were given or confidence 
established, would be adequate. 

I am unable to see, as at present advised, any advantage from the erection 
“on this side’ of any institution copied from Soviet practice. Such a proposal 
seems to me to be based on at least one faulty premise, namely, that there is 
anything to ensure that the British firms interested would avail themselves 
of the facilities offered, apart entirely from the fact that the Soviet Govern- 
ment would probably in no way welcome and assist such an institution. 

10. Another proposal for increasing trade which has been brought to my 
notice for increasing exports from Great Britain seems to offer greater possi- 
bilities. The principal objection which I have noticed in my conversations 
with business men in England is that a given firm is embarrassed at its annual 
meeting in explaining to a large proportion, perhaps even the majority, of 
the shareholders why and how it undertook the risk of investing their money 
in a country which they believe to be politically unstable and about to go 
bankrupt. It seems safe to assume that in an ordinary British industrial 
company a large proportion of shareholders hold such views. No firm selling 
goods to post-revolution Russia has hitherto lost a penny, but the suspicion 
undoubtedly remains very strong. On the other hand, there must be a large 
number of people in England who believe in the future of Russia. I am told, 
in particular, that many workmen employed in one or two of the largest firms 
which have successfully exported to Russia since the revolution feel parti- 
cularly confident in this respect. 

11. The proposal which has been suggested, I understand, by one or more 
persons is that some of these companies, which may have, for instance, as. 
many as 15,000 shareholders, should raise a special fund from such of their 
shareholders who wish to invest their money in Russia, and that this fund 
should be used for the purpose of financing the transaction. The dividends 
accruing from the enterprise would thus come to the people who have 
voluntarily risked their money. The success of the enterprise would in its 
turn gradually increase confidence among the waverers, and lead to an 
increased trade based on confidence, independently of any direct Govern- 
ment support. 

12. A third theory which is, I understand, attracting attention in Great 
Britain, namely, that some particular merit would arise from a more accurate 
balancing of the trade between the two countries, I would suggest at the risk 
of embarking on moot questions of pure political economy, is equally based 
on a fallacy. That we buy commodities from Russia arises principally from 
the fact that it is the cheapest market. It also affords the proof that we can 
afford to do so owing to our sales and our invisible income from somewhere 
else. I doubt if our trade with Russia would ever be brought to balance, nor 
do I see any advantage in its being made to do so. 

13. The immediate problem seems to consist in doubling or trebling our 
exports, the result of which would be a greater purchasing power, to enable 
us to procure the necessary requirements from whatever market may suit us. 
If Russia is that market, so much the better, and the more Russia sells to us 
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the more she should be sympathetically inclined ceteris paribus to buy from us, 
but this happy state of affairs would in no way conduce to an exact balancing 
of the imports and exports between the two countries. 
I have, &c., 
EsMOND OVEY 


No. 72 
Mr. A. Henderson to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 322 [N 1608/28/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 6, 1930 
Sir, 

In accordance with the arrangement mentioned in my despatch No. 311! 
of the 4th March, the Soviet Ambassador called upon me today for the 
purpose of explaining the views of his Government as regards the procedure 
to be followed, under the protocol of the 3rd October, for dealing with inter- 
governmental and private claims and counter-claims. 

2. M. Sokolnikov, whom I invited to set forth his views, remarked that, 
under the arrangement proposed in the unratified treaty of 1924, the British 
claims in respect of war debts and the Soviet counter-claims in respect of 
intervention had been postponed for settlement at a later date. He desired, 
however, to observe that, strictly speaking, the British claim in respect of war 
debts and the Russian counter-claims could not properly be balanced against 
each other. ‘The losses incurred by Russia in the war of 1914 to 1918 had not 
been covered, as in the case of other countries, by the receipt of any reparation 
payments, and the Soviet Government might well claim to balance against 
the war debts incurred by Russia the cost of Russian participation in the war. 
The Soviet intervention claims were in respect of the events of 1918 to 1920, 
while the British war debt claim was in respect of the war of 1914 to 1918. 
The Soviet claims were thus in a completely distinct class, as they arose in 
respect of action taken against Russia after the termination of the European 
War, and mainly organised by Mr. Winston Churchill. The Soviet Govern- 
ment felt that under the protocol of the 3rd October all these claims and 
counter-claims, whether intergovernmental or private, should be discussed 
in conjunction, and that in their discussion the considerations which he had 
set forth must necessarily be borne in mind. 

3. As regards the private claims, M. Sokolnikov observed that in 1924 the 
negotiations were carried on for the purpose of finding means for an imme- 
diate and practical settlement of the questions arising out of three classes of 
claims: those of the bondholders; those in respect of personal services and 
similar personal claims; and, finally, those which arose out of the Soviet 
decrees for the nationalisation of properties. Since 1924 there had been 
material changes in the position. M. Sokolnikov expressed the personal 
opinion that it might at present be possible to find an immediate practical 
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solution for the questions arising out of the first two classes of claims, L.e., 
those of the bondholders and of the miscellaneous claims. He did not, how- 
ever, think that it was possible to find an immediate practical solution for 
the third class of claims—those arising from the nationalisation decrees. 

4. The Ambassador continued by saying that his Government could not 
agree to the proposal of His Majesty’s Government for dealing separately 
with intergovernmental and private claims. In their view, all the questions 
referred to in paragraph 1 (3) of the protocol of the 3rd October should be 
dealt with by a single committee, while, for finding a solution of the different 
problems presented, a balance would have to be struck between the various 
categories of claims. M. Sokolnikov added that paragraphs 3, 4 and 5 
indicated the role of the committees, 1.e., that the negotiations were to be 
conducted by His Excellency and myself, while joint committees were to be 
appointed, if necessary, for the purpose of reporting to the plenipotentiaries 
any proposals for the solution of the questions at issue which might result 
from their discussions. Before, however, any committee or committees could 
be appointed, it was essential to define the scope of the questions with which 
they were to deal. . 

5. As a result of further discussion, the Ambassador said that, in the 
present instance, the point to be decided was whether the committee ap- 
pointed was to deal with both intergovernmental and private claims or not. 
As he had already stated, in the opinion of the Soviet Government, the 
committee should deal with both classes. 

6. I replied that, if, as I understood, His Excellency was maintaining that 
any committee appointed must necessarily deal with intergovernmental debts 
as well as private claims, I could only say definitely and at once that His 
Majesty’s Government could not agree. I explained that, as he knew, it had 
always been the intention of His Majesty’s Government to refer the question 
of the private claims to a committee, which should be so constituted as to 
include representatives of finance, trade and commerce, as well as an 
element representing the claimants themselves. Such a procedure, I thought, 
was in the interests of Russia no less than of this country. A committee thus 
constituted might be expected to take a wide view of the intricate problems 
with which it would have to deal. Its members would be concerned not only 
with past events, but with the possibility of starting on a better basis for the 
future. I added that it was, in my view, of great importance that the work 
of the committee should be started as soon as possible. 

7. After some further discussion as to the intention of the relevant para- 
graphs of the protocol of the 3rd October, I put to M. Sokolnikov a definite 
enquiry whether he was prepared to get his Government’s permission to set 
up a committee, composed of five or seven members on each side, for the 
purpose of dealing with private claims, while he communicated with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with regard to the procedure for dealing with 
the intergovernmental claims. His Excellency was, however, unable to give 
me any further reply beyond restating the view that all claims should be 
dealt with by the same committee, and repeating that he did not consider 
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that ft would be possible at present to reach any solution of the question of 
claims arising from the nationalisation decrees. 

8. Before His Excellency left, I observed that the communication he had 
made to me was of such importance that I should wish him to place his views 
on paper. He undertook to do so, adding, to my surprise, that it might take 
as long as three weeks before he could Jet me have a memorandum setting 
out the arguments which he had explained verbally. 

Iam, &c., 
ARTHUR HENDERSON 


No. 73 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received March 17) 


No. 161 [N 1773/75/38] 
moscow, March 10, 1930 
Sir, 

With further reference to your telegram No. 77! of the 26th February last, 
I have the honour to state that I took the opportunity this morning again to 
impress on M. Litvinov the very difficult situation in which you are placed 
by the hostile criticism of His Majesty’s Government and by the abuse of 
yourself and His Majesty’s Government. 

2. I began by informing M. Litvinov that I felt that, judging from the press 
particularly, matters were going a little better, and that I felt confident that 
I saw his hand in this improvement. He admitted that he had been doing 
what he could to keep the newspapers as reasonable as possible, although he 
professed complete ignorance of the special supplement of the article on 
Great Britain which appeared in the ‘Komsomolskaya Pravda’ (see my 
despatch No. 152? of the 5th March, 1930), nor did he mention the article 
in today’s ‘Izvestiya’ by his colleague M. Rothstein’s son, copy of which I 
am forwarding to you in my despatch No. 166.3 

3. He said that he had felt things were indeed going a little bit better until 
a few days ago, and went on to express disappointment at certain concessions 
which he considered His Majesty’s Government to have made in the question 
of the religious services to be held on the 16th instant,* which, he went so far 
as to argue, would constitute a violation of our recent undertakings in respect 
of propaganda. I informed him that I had already reported to you, before 
seeing him, my personal opinion that the decision of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment against obligatory attendance at these services had created a good 
impression here. He agreed that this was so, but still continued to adhere 
to his view that certain concessions had subsequently been made which 

' No. 69. 

2 Not cee The article appeared in the ‘Komsomolskaya Pravda’ of March 4. 

3 Not printed. The article appeared in the ‘Izvestiya’ of March 9g. 

4 Services of intercession for victims of religious persecution were to be held in Great 


Britain on March 16. It had been announced that church parades would not be held but 
that members of H.M. Forces might attend voluntarily. 
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would undo the good done. I expatiated at considerable length on the free- 
dom of conscience which exists in Great Britain, and suggested that he, with 
his expert knowledge of that country, must realise how far His Mayjesty’s 
Government had gone; that it was, in fact, evidence that they had done 
everything that was possible in this respect. 

4. As regards the general aspect of foreign affairs, he reiterated the opinion 
that an attempt was being engineered in Europe to mobilise some form of 
attack on Soviet Russia. He assured me that in Poland, in particular, there 
was a large body of feeling which was anxious to seize any opportunity of 
attacking his country. While I got him to agree that England, surely, had 
no intention whatever of this kind, he still persisted in saying that the 
example of England was of the utmost importance, and that, as long as it 
appeared that we were encouraging hostility to Soviet Russia, these danger- 
ous elements might at any time take courage and execute their plans. 

5. I ventured to assure him that he was, in my humble opinion, exaggerat- 
ing the situation as regards any concerted movement, and was quite mistaken 
as regards His Majesty’s Government. His Majesty’s Government, at any 
rate, who had just renewed relations, were anxious to do everything it [stc] 
could to maintain and improve the relations. You, yourself, had done more 
than anyone else to bring about resumption of these relations, and it was your 
ardent desire to improve them in any way possible. 

6. It is difficult to judge exactly to what extent M. Litvinov seriously 
anticipates any combined movement against Soviet Russia, but, as he 
always talks quite frankly in these informal conversations, it is evident he 
still remains seriously preoccupied with the idea of some hostile demonstra- 
tion, if not act. 

I have, &c., 
EsMOND OvEY 


No. 74 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received March 17) 


No. 162 [N 1774/28/38] 
moscow, March ro, 1930 
Sir, 

In the course of my conversation with M. Litvinov today, I enquired how 
he felt matters were progressing with regard to the negotiations in London. 
I said that, while I necessarily had very little to do with this matter, I should 
be only too happy to hear, and to communicate to you, anything he might 
have on his mind. 

2. He told me that he felt that matters were progressing, but that he was 
personally disappointed that it had been impossible for any settlement to have 
been reached in the first instance directly between you and M. Sokolnikov. 
He contended that such was the arrangement originally agreed upon, and 
feared that the appointment of the various committees to conduct primary 
negotiations might prove unsatisfactory in practice. 
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3. On cross-examination, he explained that he had hoped that the general 
question of principle at least might be settled in advance, and the matter then 
referred to the committees only in respect of details. He went on to say that 
otherwise he feared that the matter would get into wrong hands, and, to use 
his own words, ‘under the influence of the City and people like the Urquhart 
group’.' “There were also’, he said, ‘difficulties with regard to the trade 
delegation’. 

4. I replied that I was not very much au courant with these negotiations, but 
I understood there was a proposal to give diplomatic privileges to the head of 
such a delegation. He said: ‘Yes, but it is the whole delegation we want to 
protect.’ In order further to draw him out, I said that, in view of my in- 
experience, I was not very clear in my mind as to what such a delegation 
would in reality amount to. ‘Would it only be more or less what my Com- 
mercial Counsellor and his staff would be doing here?’ He replied: ‘No, not 
at all’, and admitted that the trade delegation would have complete control 
over Arcos. ‘We’, he said, ‘have a trade monopoly and you have not.’ 

5. He then began to talk about precedent, to which I replied that what 
we do now could hardly form a precedent, as he had plenty of precedents in 
other countries. He explained that that was true, but what he feared was 
that, if his Government made any concession to His Majesty’s Government 
in this matter, the other countries might possibly demand retroactive similar 
most-favoured-nation treatment. ‘In Germany, for instance,’ he said, ‘we 
have no such institution as Arcos. We only have a trade delegation under 
the Ambassador, which is entirely responsible for all trade matters and 
enjoys diplomatic privileges.’ 

I have, &c., 
EsMOND OvEY 


t Mr. L. Urquhart was chairman of Russo-Asiatic Consolidated, holders of £56 million 
of Russian obligations. 


No. 75 
Mr. A. Henderson to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 412 [N 2131/28/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 25, 1930 
Sir, 

The Soviet Ambassador called today, and I handed to His Excellency a 
memorandum, copy of which was enclosed in my despatch No. 402! of the 
28th March, in reply to the Soviet memorandum of the 4th March (see my 
despatch No. 311? of the 4th March). I gave to His Excellency at the same 
time the drafts of a temporary agreement respecting fisheries and of a con- 

1 The original typed draft here read: ‘is enclosed’. This was amended in ink to: ‘was 
enclosed in my despatch No. 402 of March 28’. Despatch No. 402 (not printed) was the 
covering note to the memorandum which is printed as No. 76. 
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vention to deal with the validity of former treaties between the two countries. 

2. In handing this document to M. Sokolnikov, I described its contents in 
general terms, and added that it was the intention of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom that the commercial modus vivendi should be of 
a purely temporary nature. In fact, His Majesty’s Government proposed 
that negotiations for the conclusion of a full commercial treaty should be 
initiated as soon as the terms of the modus vivendi had been agreed upon. The 
Ambassador said that this proposal would be perfectly agreeable to the 
Soviet Government. 

3. M. Sokolnikov then said that the draft of a fisheries agreement had also 
been prepared by his Government, and he handed me a copy of it, suggesting 
that negotiations by a committee of three on each side should be started as 
soon as possible for the conclusion of an agreement. I replied that His 
Majesty’s Government were prepared to enter upon these negotiations at 
once. 

4. M. Sokolnikov then mentioned the verbal communication he had made 
to me on the 6th March (see my despatch No. 3223 of the 6th March), and 
said that he would be able, in the course of a day or two, to forward to me 
a written exposition of the views of the Soviet Government with regard to the 
procedure for the settlement of debts and claims. I expressed the hope that, 
in preparing this communication, the Ambassador would take into account 
the relevant passages of the memorandum which I had just handed to him; 
but M. Sokolnikov replied that he felt bound to inform me of the view taken 
by the Soviet Government, and must therefore base his communication on 
his instructions. 

5. The Ambassador then explained that the proposal of the Soviet Govern- 
ment was to the effect that there should be a main committee, composed of 
five members on each side, to advise the respective plenipotentiaries on the 
whole question of claims and debts, both intergovernmental and private. 
His Majesty’s Government might be able to draw a distinction between 
claims in which the British Government was concerned and claims in which 
private British subjects were interested, but as, on the other side, the Soviet 
Government was the sole party concerned, no such distinction could be drawn 
by them. In order to meet the view of His Majesty’s Government, the Soviet 
Government suggested that the main committee of five should have authority 
to appoint as many sub-committees as might be necessary and to co-opt 
whatever representatives either party might desire to serve on these sub- 
committees. In this way it could be arranged that the sub-committee dealing 
with intergovernmental debts should, on the British side, be composed, if 
His Majesty’s Government thought fit, entirely of representatives of the 
Treasury. Similarly, the sub-committees dealing with the bondholders’ 
claims and other classes of claims could be so constituted as to secure the 
representation on those sub-committees of the interests directly concerned. 
This procedure would, M. Sokolnikov urged, provide a satisfactory com- 
promise between the British view that private and intergovernmental claims 

3 No. 72. 
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should be treated by different methods and the original Soviet view that one 
and the same committee should deal with all classes of claims. __ 

6. I again pointed out that the question of intergovernmental claims was 
one in which His Majesty’s Government neither would nor could divest 
themselves of their responsibility by agreeing to place these claims in the 
hands of a committee which would deal with questions concerning private 
interests, and I again sketched to His Excellency the views of His Majesty’s 
Government as to the composition and functions of the proposed committee 
to deal with private claims. The Ambassador, however, said that he was 
definitely instructed by his Government not to enter into direct negotiations 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the subject of intergovernmental 
claims. As he had already said, the British side of the committee to deal with 
such claims might be entirely composed of Treasury representatives, and 
though such a sub-committee would, indeed, report to the main committee, 
and through that committee to myself, he considered that the Soviet Govern- 
ment had, in making this proposal, gone as far as possible towards meeting 
the views of His Majesty’s Government. 

7. The Ambassador concluded by saying that the proposals which he had 
outlined would be fully stated in the memorandum which he was forwarding 
me very shortly, and I undertook to consider his memorandum before giving 
him a final reply. 

Iam, &c., 
ARTHUR HENDERSON 


No. 76 
Memorandum communicated to the Soviet Ambassador,' March 25, 1930 
[N 2036/28/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 25, 1930 


His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom have taken note of the 
memorandum of the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
dated the 4th March,? and desire to preface their comments thereon by 
recording their opinion that, as a result of the exchange of views that has 
taken place, there now remain no serious differences between the two 
Governments regarding the means to be adopted for the settlement of the 
questions enumerated in paragraph 1 of the protocol of the 3rd October, 
with the single exception of that mentioned in clause 3, viz., claims, debts 
and counter-claims. On this question the Government of the U.S.S.R. appear 
to have misunderstood the attitude of His Majesty’s Government. Before 
dealing with this matter, however, His Majesty’s Government wish to com- 
ment seriatim on certain points arising out of the memorandum of the 4th 
March. 

2. The Commercial Modus Vivendi.—Having regard to the very temporary 


t This memorandum was handed to the Ambassador by Mr. A. Henderson. See No. 75. 
2 Enclosure in No. 70. 
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character of the instrument by which it 1s proposed to regulate the com- 
mercial relations between the two countries, pending the conclusion ofa 
definitive Treaty of Commerce and Navigation, His Majesty’s Government 
share the hope of the Government of the U.S.S.R. that the negotiations now 
proceeding at the Board of Trade will make rapid progress. 

3. Application of Former Treaties, &c.—Both Governments being now pre- 
pared immediately to enter into negotiations for the conclusion of an agree- 
ment regarding the application of former treaties and conventions, His 
Majesty’s Government communicate herewith, in accordance with para- 
graph 4 of their memorandum of the 3rd February, the draft of a convention 
on this subject for the consideration of the Government of the U.S.S.R. 

4. Fishertes—With reference to paragraph 3 of the memorandum of the 
4th March, His Majesty’s Government are not clear as to the precise reasons 
why a fisheries agreement should necessarily be similar, in any respect, to an 
instrument designed exclusively to regulate the commercial relations between 
the two countries. Nevertheless, they raise no objection of principle to the 
conclusion of a fisheries agreement terminable with the same period of notice 
as may be agreed upon for the commercial modus vivendi, and communicate 
herewith for the consideration of the Government of the U.S.S.R. the draft 
of a temporary agreement? which, in their view, is suitable for the attainment 
of the end in view. 

At the same time, His Majesty’s Government feel bound to point out that 
the establishment by the Government of the U.S.S.R. of a connexion 
between the proposed commercial and fisheries agreements makes it essential 
that the negotiations for both the requisite instruments shall be carried on 
concurrently, with a view to the signature of the ultimately agreed texts being 
effected simultaneously. 

His Majesty’s Government, therefore, suggest that the discussion of a 
temporary fisheries agreement on the basis of the enclosed text should take 
place at the Foreign Office, and they will be glad to learn when the repre- 
sentatives of the Union Government will be prepared to begin such discus- 
sions. 

His Majesty’s Government assume that the Government of the U.S.S.R., 
in suggesting that any fisheries agreement should remain in force for the 
duration of the commercial modus vivend:, intend that such a fisheries agree- 
ment should continue in force if and when the commercial modus otvendi is 
replaced by a definitive treaty and until such time as the temporary agree- 
ment relating to fisheries is replaced by a formal fisheries treaty or conven- 
tion. 

5- Debts and Claims.—While His Majesty’s Government are glad to note 
from paragraphs 4 and 6 of the memorandum of the 4th March that the 
Government of the U.S.S.R. are prepared to discuss immediately the 
question of debts, claims and counter-claims, both intergovernmental and 
private, they are unable to appreciate the objections raised to the procedure 
proposed in the British memorandum of the 3rd February. 

3 Not printed. 
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In the view of His Majesty’s Government, the two classes of claims—inter- 
governmental and private—present wholly different problems and require 
different methods of treatment. The intergovernmental claims must, from 
their very nature, form the subject of direct negotiations between the two 
Governments. The private claims present, however, different problems, and 
it is for this reason that His Majesty’s Government have consistently proposed 
that, in accordance with Articles 4 and 5 of the protocol of the 3rd October, 
a Joint committee of experts, which should, in their view, be composed of not 
less than five or more than seven members on each side, should be appointed 
to examine the questions involved, to report to the plenipotentiaries the 
result of their examination and the solution they suggest. 

It may be convenient at this stage to recapitulate the objects which His 
Majesty’s Government have throughout kept in view in proposing this course 
of action. They feel that, as neither Government is bound by any specific 
clauses of the general treaty of 1924, it is necessary to examine all the aspects 
of this highly technical question de novo and apart altogether from the stipu- 
lations of the general treaty of 1924. In their opinion, no better or fairer 
method of renewed approach to this particular question could be devised 
than that proposed by His Majesty’s Government, which, moreover, is 
strictly in accordance with the terms of the protocol of the 3rd October. 

His Majesty’s Government consider that, in order to facilitate a solution 
of the difficult questions arising in connexion with the private claims, the 
joint committee appointed to advise the plenipotentiaries should be left free 
to consider the whole question in its widest aspects and to make such recom- 
mendations as may seem suitable to them. The suggestion of His Majesty’s 
Government, therefore, is that the committee shall be invited to consider the 
problems arising out of all the various classes of private claims, with a view 
to recommending to the two Governments an equitable settlement of such 
problems for incorporation in a later treaty between the two Governments. 

6. As regards paragraph 5 of the Embassy’s memorandum, His Majesty’s 
Government are unable to share the opinion that the return to private owners 
of documents to which they are entitled is a matter which can properly be 
postponed indefinitely. His Majesty’s Government are consequently obliged 
to press the Union Government to reconsider this point, with a view to the 
adoption of the solution already proposed in the British memorandum of the 
6th January.‘ 


* Enclosure in No. 53. 
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No. 77 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received April 7) 


No. 192 [NW 2292/75/38] 
moscow, March 28, 1930 
Sir, 

In every recent conversation I have had with M. Litvinov since that re- 
ported in my despatch No. 96! of the 8th February, he has invariably 
expressed a fear of the possibility of some plot on the part of the capitalist 
Powers to attack Russia. The anti-Soviet campaign throughout the world, 
and the question of religious persecution, have added greatly to M. Litvinov’s 
anxiety in this respect. He felt, as I have reported to you, that, should 
matters reach such a point in England as to cause a rupture of relations, this 
event would give the signal to Polish interventionists, who would embark 
upon their campaign. 

2. In my first-mentioned despatch I called attention particularly to what 
appeared the seasonal nature of this movement. The most likely explanation 
of these recurrent fears, which assail the Soviet Government early in the year, 
is possibly to be found in a combination of circumstances. Firstly, that 
spring is the natural time for preparing a summer campaign. This would 
explain the seasonal aspect of the phenomenon. In the present year, how- 
ever, apart from a very distinct rise of temperature in Western Europe, there 
are certain other facts of a nature to alarm an uneasy conscience. Certain 
members of the Government, whose power has now made itself felt in the 
recent changes in the direction of a more reasonable policy towards the 
farmers, the devout, and the ‘lichentsi’,2 have for some time known of the 
latent disaffection in the army. Aware of this fact, and convinced that the 
Polish Government were equally well informed on the matter, they naturally 
felt that the opportunity would be too good a one for the military party in 
Poland to miss in their plan to promote a quarrel. 

3. As regards the discontent in the army, I am credibly informed that 
detachments of the army which have returned from the Far East were 
paraded in small groups through various country districts, where it was 
hoped that their visit would give rise to some of the more or less spontaneous 
enthusiasm which marked their return to the city of Moscow. Results appear, 
however, to have been unexpected. Recruits for the army are selected from a 
very large number of candidates, and it is the healthiest and best-fed that are 
presumably chosen. The son of the better-to-do peasant is the most likely, 
generally speaking, to fulfil these conditions. These soldiers, therefore, re- 
turning to their villages to relate stories of their prowess on a distant battle- 
field, in some cases discovered that their relatives, whom they were going to 

t See No. 64. 

2 i.e. the disfranchised. In a despatch of February 18, 1930, Sir E. Ovey had described 
this category of ‘unfortunates’ as including ‘priests, ex-business men, ex-employees of the 
police force and of the secret police, former military and naval officers, and ex-officials of 
the higher ranks; all the “‘boorjooy”’ in fact’. 
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impress, had themselves been forcibly removed to the Siberia through which 
they had just triumphantly returned. The modern Red army 1s, I am in- 
formed, taught to think, and encouraged to express its views. When the 
triumphant Ivan returned, in all the glory of a new uniform, to learn that, 
during his absence, his Aunt Olga and his Uncle Alexander, his parents, 
and his sisters had been banished, he appears to have registered considerable 
emotion. This emotion communicated itself to the Government, who have 
taken certain steps to remove some of the causes of the discontent. 

4. I have noticed with interest in paragraph 13 of Sir William Erskine’s 
despatch No. 623 of the 5th February that, when discussing the Litvinov pact 
of the 9th February last year,* he reports that M. ZaleskiS had finally come 
round to his own view that M. Litvinov’s main motive in proposing the 
protocol had been fear. The information at my disposal, and the occurrence 
of a similar state of apprehension at the beginning of 1930, incline me to 
adopt this interpretation. It also tends to make me believe that the Soviet 
Government would equally welcome some new arrangement with Poland 
which would relieve them from this constantly recurring bugbear. A recent 
article in the ‘Izvestiya’ saw a clear indication of Poland’s disinclination to 
co-operate with Russia in her refusal to negotiate either a treaty of com- 
merce or a pact of non-aggression. After the customary complaints of 
Poland’s attitude, and references to the fact that Poland had always refused 
to ‘develop or deepen its relations with Soviet Russia’, it concluded with the 
following somewhat significant remarks: ‘We are ready to oppose in every 
possible way any attempt to interfere with our organisation from whatever 
quarter it may come, but, at the same time, we state that the path of peaceful 
co-operation is the one that best corresponds to the interests of Poland and 
Soviet Russia.’ 

5. I would add, in confirmation of the theory that this article was intended 
as a ‘feeler’, that a prominent English journalist in close touch with Bolshevik 
circles lately asked me privately whether I thought that some entente with 
Poland was not possible to bring about. This gentleman is, as I have men- 
tioned, in very close touch with Bolshevik circles, and I am convinced that 
his outlook is such as to reflect very accurately either what they are thinking 
or, conceivably, what they may wish me to think they are thinking. As far 
as one can judge from a short stay in the country, and from such previous 
correspondence as is available to me, peace would appear to be the main 
object of the Soviet Government, pending the completion of their industrial 
plan. Subject to confirmation, I have the impression that peace is also the 
sincere desire of the Polish Government. Nothing seems, therefore, to inter- 
vene between these two ideals except mutual suspicion. | 

6. Isaw M. Patek, the Polish Minister, a few days ago, just after his return 
from Warsaw, and enquired of him how he viewed Soviet—Polish relations. 


3 1.e. Warsaw despatch No. 62: not printed. 

4 1.e. the Protocol between Estonia, Latvia, Poland, Roumania and the U.S.S.R. signed 
at Moscow, February g, 1929. Printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 130, pp. 631-3. 

S Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
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M. Patek is somewhat garrulous, and expatiated at some length on certain 
features of internal Polish policy with which I am not particularly familiar. 
But as regards the general question of relations between these two countries, 
he appeared just as quietly confident of the continuation of the present voci- 
ferously cantankerous state of peace as ever. His own position is necessarily 
a difficult one, since he finds himself between the hammer of Bolshevik wordy 
provocation and the anvil of apparently well-founded Polish suspicion. He, 
none the less, maintains a cheery optimism with regard to the innocuousness 
of the bite as compared with the bark of the dogs of war of either nationality. 
I have, &c., 
EsMOND OvEY 


No. 78 
Memorandum communicated by the Soviet Embassy, March 31, 1930 


[WV 2134/26/38] 


EMBASSY OF THE U.S.S.R., LONDON, March 29, 1930 
(Translation) 

Further to the memorandum of the 4th March, 1930,' the Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics considers it necessary to note once 
again that, as has already been pointed out in the above memorandum, the 
protocol of the 3rd October, 1929, provides that negotiations should be con- 
ducted directly between the Ambassador of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and His Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and that 
committees of experts should only be formed when assistance was required. 
This follows clearly from clause 4 of the protocol of the 3rd October, 1929, 
which reads :— 


‘The plenipotentiaries of the two Governments shall, if necessary, be 
assisted by joint committees, the members of which shall be appointed in 
equal number by each Government from among their nationals, whether 
officials or not, specially acquainted with the matters under discussion.’ 


Thus, the purely subsidiary character of the committee is clearly indicated 
in the protocol of the 3rd October, 1929. 


2. The Union Government considers it necessary to draw attention to the 
fact that the agreement to form a joint committee provided for in the General 
Treaty of 1924, was the result of many months of negotiations between the 
representatives of both Governments, in the course of which a general basis 
for the work of the committee had been worked out. In view, however, of the 
general attitude adopted by His Majesty’s Government in the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland with respect to the treaties of 


t Enclosure in No. 70. 
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1924, this basis is now absent. Thus, the experts of both parties will start 
work in the committee without being bound by the agreements arrived at in 
1924. The Union Government notes that under these circumstances the 
work of the committee, in its opinion, will undoubtedly meet with consider- 
able difficulties. 

3. Nevertheless, desiring to meet the wish of His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, to appoint a 
committee of experts on the questions dealt with in point 3, clause 1, of the 
protocol of the 3rd October in the present stage of the negotiations on these 
questions, the Union Government is ready to agree to form a committee of 
experts and to appoint five experts. At the same time, the Union Govern- 
ment reaffirms that it maintains that for the consideration of all questions 
provided for in point 3, clause 1, of the protocol of the 3rd October, only one 
committee of experts shall be formed. 

4. However, the Union Government, realising that in the course of the 
work of the above-mentioned committee the necessity may arise for this 
committee to form sub-committees for the more thorough examination of the 
questions enumerated in point 3, clause 1, of the protocol of the 3rd October, 
expresses its consent to the appointment of such sub-committees and has no 
objection to their simultaneous formation for the purpose of starting work on 
all categories of claims and counter-claims. 


No. 79 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received April 2, 1.20 p.m.) 
No. 155 Telegraphic [N 2199/28/38] 
moscow, April 2, 1930, 1.24 p.m. 


I gathered from M. Litvinov yesterday that he was about to issue final 
instructions to Soviet Ambassador in London regarding provisional com- 
mercial agreement. He took out what was evidently a copy of M. Sokolni- 
kov’s latest report as if to read extracts to me but after running through it 
rapidly he said he had not fully studied it. 

There were certain details which he did not altogether like (for instance 
he mentioned his preference for term ‘representation’ rather than ‘delega- 
tion’) but he did not specify any particular points as of outstanding impor- 
tance. Finally he repeated the opinion which he had expressed to me a few 
days ago that signature was very near. 
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No. 80 
Memorandum! communicated by the Soviet Ambassador, April 8, 1930 
[W 2339/28/38] 


EMBASSY OF THE U.S.S.R., LONDON, April 8, 1930 
(Translation) 
In reply to the memorandum of His Majesty’s Government, of the 25th 
March, 1930,? the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
has the honour to state the following :— 


1. With regard to the negotiations on the temporary trade agreement, the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics notes with 
satisfaction that these negotiations are approaching conclusion, and 
concurring with the opinion expressed by His Majesty’s Secretary of 
State at the interview on the 25th March, 1930,3 also considers that 
negotiations for the conclusion of a permanent commercial treaty may 
be commenced immediately the temporary trade agreement has been 
signed.‘ 

2. The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is examin- 
ing the draft agreement on the old treaties enclosed in the British 
memorandum of the 25th March, 1930, and hopes in the very near 
future to present its views as to its contents.5 

3. With regard to paragraph 4 of the British memorandum on fishing, the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, whilst taking 
note of the consent of His Majesty’s Government to commence negotia- 
tions for a temporary agreement on fishing, considers it necessary to 
point out that it did not establish any connexion whatever between the 
trade agreement and the agreement on fishing. On the contrary, the 
view of the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is, 
indeed, that no connexion should be made between the two above- 
mentioned agreements. 

¥ This memorandum was handed to Mr. Henderson by the Soviet Ambassador. 

2 No. 76. 3 See No. 75. 

4 A Temporary Commercial Agreement between the British and Soviet Governments 
was signed in London on April 16, 1930. The texts of the Agreement and accompanying 
Protocols and Declarations are printed as a White Paper, Cmd. 3552; see also Appendix I. 
On November 9, 1930, the Soviet Ambassador was informed by the Foreign Office that 
His Majesty’s Government considered that ‘the moment for the negotiation of a more com- 
plete and formal agreement will not have arrived until a much greater degree of substantial 
progress has been made in the negotiations now taking place for the settlement of the question 
of claims and debts’. The Soviet Government replied on December 13, 1930, that in their 
view no connection should be made between the two negotiations. No further reply was 
sent by His Majesty’s Government. 

Ss At a meeting on June 19, 1930, between representatives of the Soviet Embassy and of 
the Foreign Office, M. Bogomolov put forward the views of the Soviet Government on the 
British draft. At the end of 1931 a final text had been agreed between the British and Soviet 
Governments but the agreement was left in abeyance pending a decision on Anglo-Soviet 
commercial relations. See also Appendix I. 
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In its memorandum of the 4th March, 1930,° the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics did not make any connexion be- 
tween the signature of the two agreements, but only suggested that they 
should terminate simultaneously. It was this which was expressed in 
the draft of a temporary agreement on fishing communicated by the 
Ambassador of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs on the 25th March, 1930, wherein 
the last paragraph provides the same procedure for the denunciation of 
the agreement as is provided in the temporary trade agreement. 

On this basis, the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics expresses its consent to commence negotiations as soon as 
possible, with the object of agreeing the draft agreements on this 
question, proposed by the British Government and the Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.” 

4. As regards the procedure for the discussion of questions concerning 
claims and counter-claims, the proposals of the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics were outlined very exhaustively in 
the memorandum of the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics of the 29th March, 1930,8 in the drawing up of which the 
views of the British Government, as stated in its memorandum of the 
25th March, 1930, were taken into consideration. 

5. In conclusion, the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics deems it necessary to confirm that, as was pointed out in para- 

_ graph 5 of the memorandum of the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics of the 4th March, 1930, it considers that the 
question of Article 15 of the General Treaty of 1924 may be the subject 
of discussion in the course of further negotiations. 

6 Enclosure in No. 70. 

7 A Temporary Fisheries Agreement between the British and Soviet Governments was 

signed in London on May 22, 1930. The text is printed as a White Paper, Cmd. 3583: see 


also Appendix I. 
8 No. 78. 


No. 81 
Sir FE. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received April 28) 


No, 242 [N 2725/75/38] 
moscow, April 21, 1930 
Sir, 

I have not infrequently referred to the ruthless severity which underlies 
Soviet policy in connexion with the introduction of communism, whether in 
the towns or in the country. It is not often that one has ocular evidence of this 
process, which is generally to be described rather as a secret than an overt 
terror. 

2. The deportation of the kulaks and their families has, of course, been 
going on on a large scale for some time, and, in this connexion, I have the 
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honour to enclose a copy of a memorandum by Mr. C. H. Hardy, assistant 
archivist of this Embassy, with regard to an instance which he, and three 
other members of the Chancery, actually saw on Good Friday afternoon. 
I have, &c., 
EsmMonD OvEY 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 81 


Memorandum 
April 19, 1930 
The following may be of interest. 

On Friday afternoon, the 18th April, 1930, four wienisees of the staff of the 
Embassy, during the course of a walk, reached Belokamenaya station on the 
Ceinture Railway. We saw standing there a train, composed of forty-eight 
goods wagons and four coaches, guarded by troops with fixed bayonets. 

On approaching nearer, we saw that each of the goods wagons had been 
converted into a prison van; the small ventilators near the roof had been 
barred over, and the doors were fastened by the hasp, so that they were open 
to the extent of about 6 inches. 

At many of the ventilators were to be seen the faces of from three to five 
children, while the narrow door opening was occupied from top to bottom 
by faces of men and women. It was difficult to judge, but as other forms 
could be seen dimly, there would appear to have been from thirty to forty in 
each wagon—men, women and children. All we could see were of the typical 
peasant type, and were evidently some of the so-called kulaks on their way 
to the great concentration camp at Vologda, and the forced forest labour in 
the Archangel Province. 

From one at least of the wagons, hands were extended, holding tin cups in 
a vain appeal for water. 

The few workpeople occupied in the vicinity appeared quite indifferent, 
while the troops were joking about the ‘freight’ they were conveying. Our 
appearance raised a slight amount of comment amongst the troops, as they 
called to one another: “Those are not Russians!’ 


No. 82 
Memorandum communicated to the Soviet Embassy, April 23, 1930 
[N 2380/28/38] 
| FOREIGN OFFICE, April 23, 1930 


In the memorandum communicated by the Ambassador of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics on the 31st March,' the Union Government con- 
curred in the proposal of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
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to proceed, in accordance with paragraph 4 of the protocol of the 3rd October, 
1929, to the early appointment of a joint committee, consisting of five British 

and five Soviet experts, to advise the plenipotentiaries as to the means to be 

adopted for the settlement of the questions mentioned in paragraph 1 (3) 

of the protocol, viz., claims and counter-claims, intergovernmental and 

private debts, claims arising out of intervention and otherwise, and financial 

questions connected with such claims and counter-claims. 

The Union Government furthermore consented to the appointment of a 
number of sub-committees to which the work of the main joint committee 
could be delegated in so far as the examination of the various categories of 
claims was concerned. 

His Majesty’s Government accordingly suggest that the main committee 
should be set up forthwith, and that sub-committees should be appointed to 
examine the bases of settlement in respect of the following categories of 
claims :— 

(2) Claims in respect of property and concessions belonging to British sub- 
jects and nationalised by the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

(b) Claims in respect of Imperial State, municipal, railway, industrial and 
other bonds and securities, &c., held by British subjects. 

(c) Private debts, claims and counter-claims other than those mentioned 
in (a) and (b) above. 

(d) Intergovernmental debts, claims and counter-claims arising out of 
intervention and otherwise. 


The British side of the sub-committee mentioned in (d) above will consist 
exclusively of members of His Majesty’s Treasury. 

The result of the work of this sub-committee will be reported to the pleni- 
potentiaries for their consideration and to the main committee for their 
information. Thus the main committee, with full knowledge of the conclu- 
sions reached respecting intergovernmental debts, &c., will be in a position 
to frame a complete scheme for the settlement of the questions outstanding 
between His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics as set out in para- 
graph 1 (3) of the protocol of the 3rd October, 1929. 

His Majesty’s Government will be glad to learn as soon as possible whether 
the procedure outlined above commends itself to the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. If so, they request an intimation as to 
the earliest date at which the Union Government will be willing that the 
main committee and the sub-committees shall begin their work. 


PLENIPOTENTIARIES 
The Soviet Ambassador. The Secretary of State. 


Advisory Committee) Appointed in accordance with 
of Experts clauses 1 (3), 4 and 5 of the 
(5 Soviet, 5 British) protocol of October 3, 1929. 
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Sub-Committee (A). Sub-Committee (B). Sub-Committee (C). Sub-Committee (D). 


Claims in respect 


Claims in respect 


Private debts, 


Intergovern- 


of properties of Imperial claims and mental debts, 
and _sconces- State, muni- counter-claims, claims and 
sions belonging cipal, railway, otherthan those counter- 
to British sub- industrial and dealt with by claims. 
jects national- other bonds and Sub-Commit- 
ised by the securities, &c., tees (A) and (B). 
Soviet Govern- held by British 
ment. subjects. 
No. 83 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received May 5) 
No. 256 [N 2882/75/38] 


moscow, April 28, 1930 
Sir, 

To judge from the attention devoted to it in the press, interest in Soviet 
political circles has continued during the past week to be concentrated on 
the signature of the commercial modus vivendi with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.' As reported in my telegram No. 181? of the 17th ultimo, the press, 
whose voice is not dissociated from the wishes of governing circles, expressed 
the greatest self-satisfaction at this achievement of Soviet diplomacy. This 
self-satisfaction has continued to find expression on and off in the press ever 
since that date. Poland, Germany and France are all depicted as jealous 
of this event, and today’s ‘Izvestiya’ published an article from its corre- 
spondent in Warsaw entitled the ‘conclusion of the Anglo-Soviet Trade 
Agreement is a breach of the anti-Soviet front’. This phrase, I think, ex- 
presses more than anything else the feeling of relief in the country. I have 
had occasion to report officially, and unofficially, that M. Litvinov’s principal 
pre-occupation was to have something in writing. Now that the Soviet 
Government have something in writing, they are delighted. 

2. The analogy which has presented itself to me to describe the state of 
Soviet foreign relations is that of a laboriously erected arch, some of the older 
stones of which, such as the recognition by France and Germany had begun 
to crumble, and show signs of possibly bringing the whole structure to the 
ground. The advent of Great Britain among those who recognised the Soviet 
Government was, therefore, a fact of cardinal importance, and the whole 
energies of Soviet diplomacy have been directed towards making this new 
stone in the arch of their foreign policy sufficiently strong to support the 
structure, even should some of the others crumble into almost nothingness. 

3. At the present moment Great Britain is undoubtedly in favour in this 
country, and has, momentarily at least, usurped the place of the two special 


t On April 16, 1930. See No. 80, note 4. 
2 Not printed. 
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‘friends’ of the Soviet Government—Turkey and Italy. This state of affairs 
is noticeable in the increased personal friendliness of the People’s Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs, and is sufficiently evident to cause members of 
foreign Missions somewhat maliciously to enquire of my staff as to the pro- 
gress of ‘our honeymoon’. The*decreased acerbity in the press does not, of 
course, exclude the constant recurrence of what, in another country, would 
be considered distinctly malevolent articles about the future economic and 
social downfall of Great Britain, particularly in respect of its Imperial 
structure. Nor has it prevented the trial of the employees of the Lena Gold- 
fields Company.3 It may have prevented this trial spreading to persons whom, 
for the sake of brevity, I will call ‘real Englishmen’, or, at any rate, of 
Englishmen within reach of the Soviet authorities. The Russian employees 
of the company have, to all intents and purposes, turned ‘King’s evidence’, 
and, as such, will presumably, after a proper recantation of their wickedness 
at having been tempted into the employment of a predatory capitalist 
organisation, be let off with relatively minor sentences, at least, such is the 
general view. Whether this leniency will apply to M. Bashkirtzev, who has 
admitted having burned down the Ridder Zinc Factory, I am not able to 
say, but M. Litvinov, in private conversation a few days ago, gave it as his 
opinion that no sentences of death would be pronounced. 

4. Relatively favourable as has been the attitude of the press, I would not 
go so far as to endorse the report of the representative of the ‘Daily Herald’ 
and say that press commentaries contain none of the customary indirect hits 
at British diplomacy, but I am none the less convinced that, for the moment, 
the Government realise that His Majesty’s Government are genuinely 
endeavouring to carry out their policy of friendly business relations with the 
Soviet Government, and that, although they of course stoutly deny possessing 
any control over the press, the mot d’ordre has gone out to ‘play us up’. The 
particular feature which distinguished the press attacks at first, namely, a 
strong hint that His Majesty’s Government might have exercised some 
greater measure of control over the Opposition, seems to have dropped, 
and vituperation is reserved for those particular members of His Majesty’s 
Opposition whose constant and daily utterances show them to be definitely 
unfriendly to the Soviet Government. 

5. Considerable preparations and preliminary newspaper propaganda are 
being made in connexion with the 1st May celebrations. This, in the circum- 
stances, is inevitable. Up to the present I am told that it was the custom of 
the Soviet Government to issue invitations to various foreign Missions to 
assist at the parade of the Red army on the Red Square on this occasion. 
This invitation referred technically only to the parade, but, as the parade 
was followed by so-called voluntary demonstrations, which frequently re- 
sulted in unpleasantness for the representatives of the countries present, the 
Government have this year decided not to issue any invitations. 

6. An event of some local importance, the results of which are instructive 
in regard to the propaganda methods of the Soviet Government, occurred 

3 See No. 45, note 2. 
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on the 14th instant, when the poet, Vladimir Mayakovski, committed 
suicide. M. Mayakovski was a modern and political poet. His enemies 
accused him of having lent himself for personal reasons to the communistic 
movement, but whatever the truth of the accusation, the fact remains that 
he lent his pen to the propaganda of communistic ideas and achieved a very 
considerable popularity. The circumstances of his suicide were not particu- 
larly creditable. It appears that he wrote a letter to a lady with whom he 
had illicit relations, and asked her whether she would, or would not, leave 
her husband and marry him. On receiving her refusal, he apparently com- 
mitted suicide in her presence. The lady, who is an actress, wished to con- 
tinue her rehearsal on the same night, but I understand that she was arrested, 
but shortly afterwards released. The funeral took place from the Writers’ 
Club, a building in the same street as this Embassy, on the afternoon of the 
17th instant. Huge crowds filed past his body during the period between his 
death and his funeral, and the funeral, which passed this Embassy, was 
attended by a great many thousands of people, who were apparently 
accorded a special holiday for the occasion. Being a Communist, the cere- 
mony was non-religious, and his body was carried on a wagon covered with 
a red cloth and accompanied by two representatives of one of the organisa- 
tions of the Young Communist party. 

7. It has been the custom to describe every year, since the foundation of 
the Soviet Union, as being particularly critical. This custom persists, and 
there is no denying the fact that the financial, political and economic 
success of the Soviet Government depends to a great extent on this year’s 
harvest. This, again, must depend on two factors—the successes of the 
‘kolkhozes’ and the measures of relief introduced in this respect on the one 
side, and the weather on the other side. With regard to the latter point, 
according to a recent traveller, heavy rains have fallen, particularly in the 
Southern Ukraine, and my informant went so far as to say that two-thirds 
at least of the grain crops are more or less assured. I am not in a position to 
check this information as regards other parts of Russia at the present moment. 
The Communists, however, confidently anticipate the export of several 
million tons of grain, which, in view of what I understand to be the present 
conditions in the grain market, can only result in the cheapening of prices. 

8. I have referred before now to the possibility of ‘dumping’ on the part of 
the Soviet Government, and it seems to me that, with their intense desire to 
turn every conceivable commodity into foreign exchange, this result will 
occur in regard to wheat. It does occur already in other industries. One 
example has been brought to my notice in connexion with the export of 
timber, where a British firm interested in this export undertakes to pay the 
freight to the point of shipment. In some cases the Government have actually 
had to refund a large portion of this freight, for otherwise the price of freight 
alone would have exceeded the cost of the article delivered. 

g. It is particularly difficult in this country to ascertain, particularly in the 
the early stages, the truth as to any subversive movements, but there appears 
to be fairly good evidence of recent trouble in the Caucasus, where it is 
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reported that the town of Kislovodsk, a watering-place at the northern 
commencement of the Sukhum military road across the Caucasus, was for 
some days in the hands of rebel ‘Ossetines’.3 The rebels were, however, 
reported shortly afterwards to have been turned out by Government troops. 
Some additional support of this rumour may, perhaps, be found in the fact 
that Mr. Greenway, Second Secretary to this Embassy, was refused permission 
to deviate in the direction of the Caucasus from the line fixed for the party of 
journalists who have gone to Turkestan for the opening of the Turkestan- 
Siberian Railway, for the purposes of visiting the Caucasus. The last rails 
linking up Siberia and Turkestan were placed in position on the 25th instant 
—a Ist of May gift to the toiling workers of the Union. I shall doubtless be 
in a position to furnish an interesting first-hand report on this subject from 
the pen of Mr. Greenway when he returns. 

10. The anti-religious displays in shop-windows still remain, and I was 
struck at the opera on the 26th instant, when the curtain went up on the first 
scene of ‘Carmen’, to notice a red banner with the customary unasthetic 
white lettering calling on the audience to substitute days of socialistic labour 
for the priestly holidays. 

I have, &c., 
EsMOND OVEY 


3 Note in original: “The ‘‘Ossetines” are a local mountain tribe in the Caucasus.’ 


No. 84 


Memorandum communicated by the Soviet Embassy, April 30, 1930 
[NW 2786/28/38) 
EMBASSY OF THE U.S.S.R., LONDON, April 30, 1930 


In connexion with the memorandum of His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom, attached to Mr. Seymour’s letter of the 23rd April, 1930,! 
the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, confirming its 
consent to the appointment of a Joint Committee of Experts and sub- 
committees for the examination of all categories of claims and counter-claims, 
begs to point out the following :— 


(1) Noting the scheme proposed in the British memorandum for the distri- 
bution of the various categories of British claims amongst the sub- 
committees, and considering this scheme as in general acceptable, the 
Union Government, on its part, considers it necessary that, in accor- 
dance with the formula proposed in the British memorandum for de- 
fining the competence of Sub-Committee ‘C’ amongst the questions 
to be discussed in Sub-Committees ‘A’ and ‘B’, mention should be 
made of the Soviet counter-claims which may be proposed for examina- 
tion by the Soviet experts in these committees respectively. At the 


' Not printed. This letter was a formal covering letter enclosing the memorandum 
printed above as No. 82. 
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we” 


(2 


(3) 


same time, the Union Government remarks that, in its understanding, 
the right is reserved for the experts of both sides, in the course of the 
work of the committees, to make proposals for the formation of 
additional sub-committees should this be found necessary. 

Taking cognisance of the statement in the British memorandum that 
the British representatives in Sub-Committee ‘D’ will consist ex- 
clusively of representatives of His Majesty’s Treasury and thus will 
represent the British Government, the Union Government emphasises 
that the representatives of the British side, both in the Joint Com- 
mittee of Experts as well as in the various sub-committees, will be 
regarded by it, irrespective of their position and the organisations with 
which they are connected, as the experts of the British Government 
to whom has been entrusted the preparatory work on the questions 
enumerated in paragraph 1 (3) of the protocol of the 3rd October, 
1929, which are to form the subject of negotiations between the 
Ambassador of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

In accordance with the consent of the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics to the appointment of a Committee of Ex- 
perts and sub-committees, expressed in paragraph 1 of the present 
memorandum, the Union Government has the honour to inform His 
Majesty’s Government that it has appointed the following gentlemen 
as experts: Professor E. Preobrazhensky; Professor Dolgov, member of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Council of National Economy of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; G. Arkus, member of the board 
of directors of the State Bank of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, at present in Berlin; Professor S. Chlenov; and Professor 
N. Liubimov, at present in Paris. 

The above experts are about to commence preparatory work in 
Moscow. The Union Government expects that this preparatory work 
will be completed by the beginning of June. In view of this, the Union 
Government proposes that the first joint sitting of the Soviet and 
British experts should be fixed for the 16th June, 1930, in London. 


No. 85 


Memorandum communicated to the Soviet Ambassador, May 5, 1930 


[W 2786/28/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 5, 1930 


His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has the 


honour to acknowledge the receipt of the memorandum communicated by 
the Ambassador of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on the goth April 
last,' regarding the appointment of a Joint Committee of Experts and sub- 
committees to examine the means of settlement of the questions enumerated 
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in paragraph 4 of the protocol of the 3rd October, 1929, and, in reply, to 
inform M. Sokolnikov that His Majesty’s Government in the United King- 
dom raise no objection to the proposals made in paragraphs 1 and 2 thereof. 

2. Mr. Henderson notes that the experts appointed by the Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will be ready to begin their work on 
the 16th June next, and he hopes to be in a position to announce the names 
of the British members of the various committees in the near future. 

3. Meanwhile, he accepts provisionally the 16th June as a convenient date 
for the first joint session of the British and Soviet experts. 


No. 86 
Memorandum communicated by the Soviet Ambassador, May 17, 1930 
[W 3254/28/38] 
(Translation) EMBASSY OF THE U.S.S.R., LONDON, May 16, 1930 


The Ambassador of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in Great 
Britain has the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the memorandum of 
His Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of the 5th May, 1930,' 
the contents of which he duly noted. 

The Ambassador of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics hopes to 
receive in the near future the information mentioned in paragraph 2 of the 
above memorandum. 

At the same time, in addition to point 2 of his memorandum of the goth 
April, 1930,2 the Ambassador of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
deems it necessary to touch upon that part of the British memorandum 
attached to Mr. Seymour’s letter of the 23rd April, 1930,3 which deals with 
the inter-relations between the Joint Committee of Experts and Sub-Com- 
mittee ‘D’, in connexion with the work of the latter. 

After closer examination, this part does not appear to the Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics sufficiently clear. This sub-com- 
mittee just as the other sub-committees is called upon to study a certain 
group of questions, and as one of the sub-committees naturally has to be 
placed in relation to the Joint Committee of Experts in exactly the same 
position as the Sub-Committees ‘A’, ‘B’ and ‘C’ stand to the Joint Committee 
of Experts. 

This does not preclude the British representatives in Sub-Committee ‘D’ 
from reporting on their work also, directly to the plenipotentiary of the 
British Government in the negotiations. Having no objection to this pro- 
cedure the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics emphasises 
that this right of direct report cannot of course alter the basis of inter- 
relations between the Joint Committee of Experts and one of the sub-com- 
mittees, or limit in any degree whatever the right of the Joint Committee of 
Experts in regard to its examination of the materials and proposals of all the 
sub-committees. 

™ No. 85. 2 No. 84. 3 See No. 84, note 1. 
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Thus the results of the work of Sub-Committee ‘D’ should be submitted to 
the Joint Committee of Experts not only for information but also for con- 
sideration. In so far as in the British memorandum of the 23rd April, 1930, 
it is stated that the Joint Committee of Experts 1s to deliberate upon a scheme 
for the regulation of all questions enumerated in paragraph (1) 3 of the 
protocol of the 3rd October, 1929, the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics is confident that the British Government will agree with 
the more elucidating considerations stated above. 


No. 87 
Mr. A. Henderson to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 656 [N 3371/28/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 20, 1930 
Sir, 

The Soviet Ambassador called upon me today, and I took the opportunity 
to discuss with him a memorandum which I had just received from His 
Excellency (copy enclosed),! respecting the proposed advisory committee 
and sub-committees to deal with claims and counter-claims. 

2. I drew M. Sokolnikov’s attention to the Soviet argument that the work 
of Sub-Committee ‘D’ (dealing with intergovernmental debts) should be 
submitted to the main committee, not only for information but also for con- 
sideration. I reminded His Excellency that I had throughout the negotia- 
tions made it clear that I could not agree to any proposal which would 
permit of the questions arising out of these debts being dealt with by anyone 
but His Majesty’s Government. 

3. I had understood from the Soviet memorandum of the goth April (see 
my despatch No. 547? of the 2nd May) that the proposal of His Majesty’s 
Government to the effect that the results of the work of Sub-Committee ‘D’ 
were to be reported to the plenipotentiaries for their consideration, and to 
the main committee for their information, had been accepted. In any case, 
for the reasons which I have already explained on several occasions, I could 
not agree to any proposal which would entail the main committee being 
authorised to change the conclusions which might be reached by Sub- 
Committee “D’. 

4. M. Sokolnikov argued that the main committee could not put forward 
a scheme of settlement without taking into account any proposals formu- 
lated by Sub-Committee ‘D’ for the settlement of the question of inter- 
governmental debts. I observed that this point had been borne in mind in 
my memorandum of the 23rd April, and drew his attention to the passage 
reading ‘thus the main committee, with full knowledge of the conclusions 
reached respecting intergovernmental debts, &c., will be in a position to 
frame a complete scheme for the settlement of’ outstanding questions. It 

1 See No. 86. 
2 Not printed. This despatch enclosed a copy of No. 84. 
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appeared to me, therefore, that the point which he was endeavouring to 
make was already covered. If, therefore, M. Sokolnikov meant by ‘con- 
sideration’ that the main committee was to take into account the conclusions 
of Sub-Committee ‘D’, we were in agreement. If he meant that they were to 
be free to change those conclusions, I could not possibly acquiesce. 

5. Ihe Ambassador eventually said that he thought there might have been 
some misunderstanding in Moscow, and that he undertook to communicate 
again with his Government by telegram, on the basis of what I had told him.3 

Iam, &c., 
ARTHUR HENDERSON 


3 For further documents on Anglo-Soviet claims negotiations, see Appendix IT. 


No. 88 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Recewved June 16) 


No. 327 [N 4018/28/38] 
MOSCOW, June 3, 1930 
Sir, 

It may not be entirely without interest at the end of six months in this 
country, to attempt some short, even if incomplete, résumé of the situation 
and the changes which have occurred in Anglo-Soviet relations, and perhaps 
even more particularly in the comprehension of the problems involved as the 
result of the renewal of diplomatic relations between England and Russia. 

2. Some month or two ago I wrote! that outwardly Anglo-Soviet political 
relations appeared to be worse—that is to say, more tense than had been the 
case at the moment of renewal. Since that time certain factors, particularly 
the signing of the commercial modus vivendi, have altered the state of affairs, 
and relations at the present moment, on this side at least, are considered 
sufficiently good to evoke amused comments from diplomats as to the ‘honey- 
moon’ in which His Majesty’s Government is engaged with the Soviet 
Government. The delicacy of the situation as regards His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment perhaps escapes their attention, and I realise from your recent des- 
patches, and from the constant anxieties with which you are beset in 
England, that this description of relations may appear more as having 
resulted from an unsuccessful marriage than from the commencement of a 
period of living happily ever after. 

3. To deal first with concrete changes, one should, I think, first mention 
the disappearance, except in extreme circles, of the idea that the Soviet 
industrial and social experiment is an entirely Utopian and impossible 
dream. Apart from diplomatic opinion, there are several American economic 
experts in this country who have seriously studied the question, and who 
have come to the same conclusion, that, whatever the prejudice or the 
political anxiety that might arise from a dislike of Bolshevik methods, the 
experiment in itself is one of the most important and most far-reaching that 


t See No. 68. 
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has ever been undertaken. In other words, it is now realised that those 
arguments which suggest that the figures involved, as compared with similar 
figures spent by Western European nations for the cost of the prosecution of 
the war, are fantastic, are not necessarily sound. In practice, owing to the 
financial and economic arrangements introduced by the Soviet Government, 
the cost of industrialisation is very much less than would appear on the 
surface, and the money expended has the advantage of being devoted to 
capital improvements and not to destruction. 

4. As regards the question of the possibility of trade with the United 
Kingdom, a very considerable change for the better has occurred. Without 
going into any kind of detail, the rough estimate of M. Bron, the Russian 
trade delegate, that £25 million of sales from England to Russia may quite 
possibly be arranged for in the course of the twelve months from October 
1929 to October 1930 shows the improvement over the period when there 
were no relations between the two countries. This £25 million does not 
necessarily mean that England will receive £25 million in the course of the 
current year, but it does mean that, supposing that relations and trade are 
continued on the same scale, this, or some similar amount, will, in the course 
of two or three years be passing annually from the Russian Government to 
English industry. The fact that up to the present this figure of £25 million 
is about equivalent to the recent exports from Russia to England must not 
be taken as meaning that the figures of imports and exports have been 
equalised. On the contrary, as pointed out by Mr. Gillett in the House of 
Commons,? the figures probably never can be equalised, nor, so long as 
England remains a free trade country, desirous of buying its raw material in 
the cheapest market, would there be any advantage in equalising them. 
Russia can only pay with her exports, and as she has to buy from Australia 
and other parts of the British Empire certain raw products to a value in 
excess of the finished products she buys from Great Britain, these figures can 
never be equalised unless Russia is to become unable to pay for her imports. 
All orders: placed in the United Kingdom help to provide work for British 
workmen. 

5. As regards propaganda, the picture is much less hopeful. Little, if any, 
progress has been made. The actual newspapers here are, perhaps, less 
personally virulent in their attacks, but it would be nugatory to deny that 
every opportunity is taken both by the ‘Izvestiya’, the Government organ, 
the ‘Pravda’, and the other newspapers to improve the moral of the Russian 
people by depicting every trouble that occurs to Great Britain in the most 
lurid and depressing light. As regards the responsibility of the Government 
for this propaganda, or as regards their actual connivance in it, it is to be 
doubted whether any real progress will be made for many years to come. 
It would undoubtedly be interesting to obtain the data with regard to the 
expenses incurred by the Third International, and, were the Soviet Govern- 


2 The reference is probably to a speech made on February 5, 1930, by Mr. Gillett (Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Department of Overseas Trade). See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., 
vol. 234, cols. 1975-84. 
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ment not so intensely suspicious, it might even be possible to obtain a private 
assurance from them that the Third International are sufficiently inde- 
pendent of the Government, owing to the receipts they receive direct from 
members of the Communist party, as not to have to receive any direct funds 
from the Government itself. It 1s not, of course, certain that this is the case, 
and it will always require a great deal of cajoling to induce the Government 
to make any statement favourable to themselves on such a topic even when, 
and if, the facts warrant them. The argument of the Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs is that there is really a free press in Russia as there is in 
England. The fact, however, that there is only one party in Russia which is 
permitted to voice its complaints, and then only on certain lines, reduces the 
mathematical accuracy of this statement. On the other hand, the organisa- 
tion of the Soviet Government is so skilful that hitherto they have succeeded 
in renewing relations with a large number of Powers, none of whom can have 
from recent practice acquired any hope that the Government itself can 
seriously be brought to book. This problem will always be present, and it 
would be just as useless, to use a homely simile, to complain of the ‘redness’ 
of the Bolshevik Government as it would be to complain of the ‘blackness’ of 
the Government of Ethiopia, or the two-edgedness of Vatican diplomacy. 
If, on the other hand, His Majesty’s Government were in a position to take 
a firmer line as regards the definitely hostile organisations, such as the ‘Daily 
Worker’, no argument could properly be raised by the Soviet Government, 
who continue to adhere to the asseveration that the Komintern is entirely 
independent of them. 

6. The Soviet Government follow foreign affairs very closely. They have 
inverted the normal methods of diplomacy, and are past-masters in the 
fanning of hostility to a point which is useful for their internal political plans, 
without actually provoking an armed attack from outside. In this again, it 
seems to me that they have acquired, and the foreign nations in relations 
with them have recognised, a new method of conducting diplomacy which 
between any two other countries would lead to disaster. I have endeavoured 
on various informal occasions to impress on those people I have come in 
contact with that such a policy has its obvious defects, but so long as the 
Government remain of the opinion that, without this hostility, the enthu- 
siasm which is required for the production of the Five-Year Plan would be 
missing, I fear that there is very little progress to be made. In this respect, 
however, unlike many of the people I have spoken to, I have definitely come 
to the conclusion that a form of evolution will eventually take place, which, 
while perhaps permitting the same slogans to exist, will allow diplomacy to 
be conducted on more normal lines. What alternative those see who believe 
neither in evolution nor revolution, nor success on present lines, I have 
hitherto been unable to discover. 

7. I have often pointed out in discussion the fact that the Mahometan law 
contains, as far as I remember, a clause to the effect that it is laudable and 
praiseworthy to slay a Christian. None the less, the Christian Governments 
have allowed to drop, or are in the process of dropping, their extraterritorial 
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rights and Capitulations. Marxism is a religion to the Russian Communist, 
and the great, and practically only, risk of failure in producing at least a 
bearable state of affairs, consists in the eradication of all forms of defeatism. 
This prime necessity has led to the system of ‘purging’, to which I have 
several times referred in my despatches. When a Young Communist is not 
sufficiently imbued with the principles of his cult, or when a non-party man 
is ordered to a distant, and possibly climatically unpleasant post, and makes 
excuses for not proceeding, he is put into prison for two or three days without 
any explanation, and then released and asked if he will go to the post, which, 
previous to his incarceration, appeared to him so unsympathetic. His reply, 
as a rule, is then in the affirmative. Deplorable as these methods seem, and 
are to a country used to freedom as ours is, they form, none the less, instances 
of the ruthless determination of the Government to put through their policy 
pending such time as the education of the young has produced a sufficient 
number of real enthusiasts to render them immune from the little faith of the 
half-converted. 

8. In the absence of any serious evidence whatsoever from any source as to 
the approaching disruption of the Communist régime, I can only deduce that 
we are face to face with a ‘going concern’. If we are to trade with them, we 
must trade with them as they are. One cannot destroy the cake of Bolshevism 
and still have the cake of trade with Russia. Evolution can only be gradual, 
and can only result in the lopping off of such exaggerations as, in practice, 
prove to be superfluous and harmful. This process of constant self-searching 
and re-experiment is a part of the Bolshevik method. If this is the case, and 
Bolshevism has come to stay, it will gradually, I venture to contend, be con- 
sidered as calmly as Mahometanism, not to be fought tooth and nail, but as 
a fact with which one must reckon, and against which one must defend 
oneself quietly and confidently. At present, fear seems to govern most foreign 
countries. This fear is in itself flattering to the Bolshevik mind and useful to 
Soviet internal policy. But wherever hatred may be the strongest, it is a 
curious fact that no one seems to have a serious belief in the possibility of the 
return to Tsarism. The conditions for the propagation of Bolshevism in this 
country are unique in the history of the world. It seems inconceivable that 
Bolshevism should ever thrive in a capitalist country like England, where all 
the best thought available concentrates on the abolition of the imperfections ~ 
of the existing régime, and the building up of a new and improved State 
retaining all that is worthy in our present constitution and economy. In this 
country, however, a clean sweep has been made of an old, anachronistic and 
corrupt system. All private property of any dimension has been swept into 
the common fund. Existing factories have been improved out of all recogni- 
tion, and new ones are in the course of construction. How would it be 
possible for any politician to arise and suggest for a moment that a given 
individual, or individuals, should enjoy a special share in any of these 
factories? In other words, it seems evident that whatever the future may 
bring forth, the principal industries will continue to remain communised. 
Evolution will take place in so far as it will permit private individuals to 
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engage in small retail trade, and possibly peasants to possess animals or 
gardens, which may conduce to their interest in life, while the major portion 
of their existence will be devoted to relatively well-paid State labour. 

g. At the present moment it is impossible for any Communist to agree with 
one, however friendlily one may discuss the matter, that there is anything 
good in capitalism, but this, as I have endeavoured to point out above, is 
inherent at this early stage of development of their religious tenets. Were 
they to yield on this point at the present moment, they would be classed 
among the ‘defeatists’ and be ‘purged’ out of what is known in the local 
Jargon as the ‘Soviet-apparatus’. 

10. Russia, for better or for worse, covers one-sixth of the habitable globe. 
It is undoubtedly a country of immense potential and industrial wealth. 
Whatever may happen, the results of the last few years’ concentrated en- 
deavour can only result in the enrichment of the country by a large number 
of entirely modern factories. If the Government wish it, they can at any 
moment remove their tariff barriers and permit the import of a large number 
of luxuries into the country, but only at the risk of decelerating their declared 
plan. The demand for luxuries, or semi-luxuries, is unlimited and the 
shortage of such requisites is even more acute than six months ago. The 
peasant, townsman, and workman, would like better clothes, and more varied 
diet, particularly more fruit and vegetables. He is purposely not allowed to 
receive them in order that every available penny, not only of the Govern- 
ment’s income in the ordinary sense of the word, but of the whole national 
income may be spent in the purchase of machinery for the production of 
necessities and luxuries in the future. There is no out-of-work problem in 
Russia on the Western-European scale. People do occasionally lose their 
jobs, but they are liable to be turned over to some other Trade Union, and, 
as the whole thing is in Government control, and as the demand for employ- 
ment is more reminiscent of conditions in the United States of America of 
some twenty to thirty years ago than of those in any modern country, this 
problem does not at the present moment arise. 

11. The above may seem to be somewhat Utopian, but I cannot help 
feeling that the economic facts are these—an immense country, a wealthy 
country, a country capable of producing more than its own requirements in 
grain and exporting large quantities abroad; a country with oil, coal, iron, 
and water-power, timber, flax, corn and furs; a country with 160 million 
inhabitants, whose demands have been artificially restricted. A country 
whose Government can, and does, artificially raise impregnable customs 
barriers is hardly likely to suffer for some time to come from unemployment. 
If, and when it does, it will only be that conditions have been so improved 
as to resemble those of Western Europe, and the United States of America, 
and which [sic], while possibly enjoying less wealth than those countries, will 
presumably suffer from some of the same evils of occasional over-production. 

12. I reported when I first came here my view that there were possibilities 
for the sale of English machinery, although they would not be unlimited. I 
adhere to this view, although I am inclined to think that, while not un- 
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limited, they are very considerable, and it must take many years before the 
demand for machinery from abroad can be satisfied. When, and if, it 1s 
satisfied, and Russia produces her own requirements in such things as textiles, 
for instance, the demand for English textiles will still further decrease. This 
appears to be the tendency throughout the world. On the other hand, I am 
convinced that the institution of friendly commercial relations between 
English firms and Russian producers will be to the benefit of both sides, and 
that so long as we buy wood, oil, flax, and other essential raw, or semi- 
finished, products from Russia, there will be a demand for English finished 
products and machinery, even if not exactly of the same character as those 
which she has to import at the present moment at the initiation of her in- 
dustrial scheme. The United States of America are one of the best customers 
of Great Britain, although they are producers of agricultural products and 
finished goods. If Russia succeeds in industrialising herself, a similar state 
of affairs should arise. 

13. It is a customary criticism to state that Russians are useless and feck- 
less human beings and can never really govern their country. I agree with 
this criticism generally, and would add that it certainly applies to the majority 
of the people, but that, I contend, can no longer be held to apply to the 
extremely active, if misguided and over-zealous, minority who rule the 
country with a rod of iron. In fact, I would go so far as to say that the very 
docility and helplessness of the Russian character is one of those factors 
which will tend to lead to the success of the small ruling minority. The 
Russian nation has always been governed by a small ruling class, and appears 
to have no organisation for defending itself against any strong and arbitrary 
ruler. In other words, the only people who are exceptional in Russia are 
those people from whom the Bolsheviks are sprung, and who for years 
suffered imprisonment, and the risk of expulsion and death, from the hands 
of an incompetent régime. The incompetence of the rest of the population 
is the trump card of Bolshevism. 

14. In none of the above do I wish to indicate my view that the state of the 
Russian people, however successful the present experiment may be, will 
approach in any way the comfort, freedom, and prosperity of independent 
thought, nor the political and economic development of the Western nations. 
This argument, if I may revert to a previous statement, can equally apply 
to the Mahometan religion. Mahometanism introduced an improved state 
of affairs among the Arab and the negro races, and remains, after more than 
half a millennium, a factor to be considered. Bolshevik Russia, so evolution- 
ised as to be hardly distinguishable from a normal State except in so far as 
that capital will be held and distributed by the Government instead of by 
private individuals, is apparently a factor with which the world has got to 
reckon. We shall never wish to be Bolsheviks, nor will they probably wish 
to be a capitalistic country. 


I have, &c., 


EsMOND OVEY 
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No. 89 
Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received Fune 16) 


No. 469 [C' 4740/940/18] 
Sir, BERLIN, june 13, 1930 

I remarked to Herr von Schubert today that I had noticed a semi-official 
statement in the German press of yesterday to the effect that the negotiations 
which had been going on regarding various matters in dispute between 
Germany and Russia were to be transferred to the Conciliation Commission 
provided for in the special agreement between Germany and Russia of the 
25th January, 1929.' This seemed to indicate that these negotiations had not 
been going well, and that is the inference which, as far as I have been able 
to ascertain, has been drawn by the press. 

2. Herr von Schubert replied that this inference was not necessarily cor- 
rect. The Conciliation Commission ought, as a matter of fact, to have met 
last year. It had not done so and now certain economic questions, as well as 
claims advanced by both parties, were to be referred to that Commission. 
The statement which had appeared in the press yesterday was somewhat pre- 
mature. He thought that the communiqué which had been agreed upon 
between the German Government and the Soviet representative at Berlin 
dealing with the political and other questions in dispute between Germany 
and Russia? would be published in tomorrow’s press. He was awaiting a 
telegram from Moscow before issuing this communiqué. 

3. Herr von Schubert went on to say that he thought that the recent 
statement made in the Reichstag by the Minister for Foreign Affairs with 
regard to the interference by the ‘Komintern’ in internal affairs in Germany 
had produced an effect upon the Soviet Government, though the latter still 
refused to admit that they had any control over the ‘Komintern’. The real 
danger from Russia did not reside in these attempts on the part of the 
‘Komintern’ to stir up trouble in other countries. The real danger would 
come later, supposing the Soviet Government were able to put through their 
five-year industrial plan and their agricultural scheme. He received contra- 
dictory reports as to whether the Soviet Government would be able to achieve 
these objects. If they did, Europe would have to be prepared for the dumping 
of Russian goods on a large scale. She would have to protect herself against 
this proceeding. Moreover, the success of the Five-Year Plan, &c., would be 
convincing propaganda for the Soviet system. 

4. I have had the impression for some time past that Herr von Schubert 
is a disciple of the late Count Brockdorff-Rantzau and Herr von Maltzan, 
who were convinced believers in the value, to Germany, of a close under- 
standing with Russia. 

5. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Moscow. I have, &c., 

Horace Rumsoip 


1 This agreement is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 130, pp. 758-60. 
2 See Jane Degras, Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy (London, 1951), vol. ii, p. 440. 
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No. 90 
Mr. A. Henderson to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
No. 38 Telegraphic [C 4740/940/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, /une 20, 1930, 4.30 p.m. 


Your despatch No. 469! and our letter to Chancery of June 19.2 

Please transmit by next bag statement referred to in paragraph 3 of your 
despatch under reference regarding interference by Komintern in German 
internal affairs.3 

t No. 89. 

2 Not printed. This letter asked for a copy of the statement by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 

3 Sir H. Rumbold replied on June 21 that he was authoritatively informed that the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs had made no recent statement in the Reichstag on this subject. 
Herr von Schubert was probably referring to an interview with the Soviet Ambassador in 
March, 1930, in the course of which Dr. Curtius had spoken very strongly on the subject 
of the interference of the Comintern in German internal affairs by stirring up Communist 
disturbances. 


No. 91 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received Fuly 22, 12.20 ‘i m.) 
No. 316 Telegraphic [N 5019/75/38] 


MOSCOW, July 22, 1930, 12.40 p.m. 


Government decrees in press today announce resignation of Chicherin and 
appointment of Litvinov to be People’s Commissary for Foreign Affairs. 
Deputy Commissaries are Karakhan and Krestinsky recently Soviet Am- 
bassador at Berlin. 

Collegium consists of last three named, Rothstein having apparently been 
dropped. 


No. 92 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received August 5) 


No. 429 [N 5351/75/38] 
Moscow, july 28, 1930 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 423! of the 22nd July, I have the honour 
to forward you herewith a summary of an interview accorded to foreign press 
correspondents in Moscow on the 25th July by the new Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, M. Litvinov. 

2. This restatement of Soviet foreign policy contains nothing especially 
new, but is interesting by reason of its implications rather than of any actual 


t Not printed. This despatch enclosed a translation of the announcement of the changes 
in the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs. 
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statements made therein. The most important statement 1s, perhaps, the 
following :— | 


‘It happens that we are building up socialism in a single country which 
is surrounded by capitalist countries, representing five-sixths of the surface 
of the world. We cannot and do not overlook this fact, and consequently 
we are making every effort to study and to bring into effect measures for 
combining both social systems in a peaceful manner.’ 


Although there is no real derogation from tenets of the Third International, 
the second sentence of this extract would appear to contain some slight 
implication of a policy of ‘live and let live’. 

3g. A sop thrown to Germany in a somewhat patronising manner; a sug- 
gestion, made for the benefit of the United States of America, and to some 
extent also for that of Great Britain, that any attempt to boycott Soviet 
exports will probably meet with corresponding reprisals as regards imports; 
and, finally, half-veiled references to recent events in Finland and Poland— 
all these can be read between the lines of M. Litvinov’s pronouncements. 

4. In a leading article commenting on the interview, ‘Izvestiya’ stresses 
the fact that the two guiding principles of Soviet foreign policy are the main- 
tenance of peace and the repelling of all attempts to interfere in Soviet internal 
affairs. The article refers to the fact that a number of foreign newspapers 
have begun to consider the Five-Year Plan as part of the preparations for 
war which they consider the Soviet Union to be making. It discusses economic 
relations with the United States of America, and develops M. Litvinov’s 
point regarding imports and exports. If the capitalist world desires Russia 
to buy its products, all attempts to embarrass Russian exports must be 
abandoned. The fact that the Soviet Government is opposed to the post-war 
treaties, which are based on force, has led to the existing rapprochement with 
those nations which have suffered as the result of Imperialist peace treaties, 
and has made for closer relations with those States, in spite of the difference 
in their political systems. 

5. An interesting rumour has just reached me from a well-informed source 
that the appointment of M. Litvinov was, up to the last moment, extremely 
doubtful. There was a strong movement in important circles in the Kremlin 
to make a clean sweep of the Presidium of the Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs, with the exception of M. Karakhan. The Commissar was to be 
Kirov, an extremist, who is a member of the Politburo and of the Central 
Committee of the Communist party, and who held high military commands 
during the civil war. The other members of the Collegium were to have been 
individuals of the same type. The Narkomindel was fully aware of the 
danger overhanging them, but at the eleventh hour other counsels prevailed, 
and the ‘safe’ M. Litvinov was appointed with an entourage of moderates. 

6. I have transmitted copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s representa- 
tives at Warsaw and Berlin. 


I have, &c., 
EsMOND OVEY 
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ENCLosuRE IN No. 92 
Summary of an interview of foreign press correspondents with M. Litvinov 


M. Litvinov began by saying that his appointment did not signify any 
change in Soviet foreign policy; not only because he had worked for ten years 
with M. Chicherin and for the last two years had been the de facto Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs, but also, and more particularly, because in the 
Soviet State a change of heads of Departments did not have the same im- 
portance as in a capitalist State, where the formation of a new Government 
and the subsequent appointment of new directors of foreign policy were 
generally the result of a struggle between political parties and the class 
interests which they represented. But in the land of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, where the workers and peasants enjoyed full and undivided 
power, external policy was determined by the will of the masses of workers 
and peasants, which found their expression in the decisions of the Soviet 
Government. 

The foreign policy of the Union, he continued, was based on the principles 
of the October revolution, and the defence of the revolutionary principle 
against external interference was one of their chief problems. Not less im- 
portant for Soviet diplomacy was the guaranteeing of peaceful conditions for 
the construction of socialism. Their interest in the preservation of peace was 
all the greater in proportion to the magnitude of their plans and the quick- 
ness of their tempo. All their forces had been and would continue to be con- 
centrated on that achievement. 

It was impossible to ignore the fact that Russia was surrounded by 
capitalist countries amounting to five-sixths of the whole world. They had 
had to struggle in the past with powerful groups of individual enemies among 
the capitalists and the struggle was bound to continue. The so-called peace 
treaties, which brought the Imperialist war to a close, had laid enormous 
burdens on some countries at the expense of others. In view of the natural 
sympathy which Russia felt for these countries, where such burdens fell most 
heavily on the working masses, and owing to the fact that those States which 
were most interested in immortalising the result of the war and the injustices 
which arose out of the peace treaties, were precisely the States which pursued 
the most aggressive and hostile policy as far as the Soviet Union was con- 
cerned, some community of interests was to be noted between themselves 
and the States which suffered from the results of the war. Consequently, 
relations between them were perfectly normal and, in some cases, even 
friendly; and would, they hoped, become even more so in the future. 

While the Soviet Union did not rush to take part in the groupings of States 
against other States, they were wholeheartedly anxious to establish identical 
relations with such countries as so desired. 

In view of the growth of their economic constructive achievements, they 
naturally wished to develop still further their economic relations with other 
States. That growth called for the employment of foreign technique and 
labour, the products of foreign industry and even for raw material. But there 
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they met with opposition on the part of various capitalist groups, who carried 
on a campaign for the rupture of economic relations with the U.S.S.R. The 
attacks of those groups were principally directed against Soviet exports, but 
also against the whole system of Soviet trade. The countries which engaged 
in that campaign should not naively imagine that such measures had no 
effect on Soviet imports from them. But the Soviet Union believed that such 
campaigns were bound to fail. In view of the present world economic crisis, 
the exclusion of the enormous Soviet market—the only one free from the 
contemporary depression—was not likely to take place in view of what such 
action connoted. 

They would gladly support undertakings and proposals designed to avoid 
the risk of war and to guarantee universal peace; but they would unmercifully 
expose those cases where the ‘hypocritical mask of pacifist phraseology’ con- 
cealed desires and interests that had nothing in common with peace and the 
real interests of the nations. They would limit themselves to the role of 
spectators in cases where the real purpose of some international act was 
manifest to them; and they would remain completely aloof from, and hostile 
to, any international events which might make for the preparation of new 
wars. 

They would pay particular attention to the policy of their immediate 
neighbours, amongst whom there had recently been a marked increase in 
aggressive and chauvinist movements which constituted a serious threat to 
the work of peace. They considered one of the most important tasks of Soviet 
diplomacy to be the development of peaceful and neighbourly relations with 
those countries, in the spirit of the various treaties and of the Moscow 
Protocol.' 

Speaking generally, they would maintain their old and tried foreign policy, 
conscious as they were that it was the correct one and that it corresponded to 
the interests of all countries and to the growing power of the Soviet Union.— 
‘Izvestiya’, July 26, 1930. 

t See No. 77, note 4. 


No. 93 
Mr. Strang! (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received August 18) 


No. 456 [N 5645/75/38] 
Moscow, August 11, 1930 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that the conversations I have had with foreign 
diplomatic representatives here when paying my first calls suggest that the 
truth about Soviet Russia is as difficult to seize, and that opinions on the 
Soviet Government and its works are as subject to personal and political bias, 
in Moscow as elsewhere. Opinions among my colleagues upon the present 
performance and future prospects of the Soviet Government are sharply 


1 Mr. Strang was Chargé d’Affaires during Sir E. Ovey’s absence on leave. 
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divided. Some, like the French and Persian Ambassadors and the Finnish 
Minister, take a definitely unfavourable view. Others, like the German 
and Turkish Ambassadors, keep an open mind. 

2. The Finnish Minister, M. Artti, for example, had stories to tell of the 
dissatisfaction of foreign experts with their conditions of life, and the organisa- 
tion of their work. Some were leaving the country in despair after a short 
time; others were sent to the wrong factories; others, again, were sent to the 
right factory, but were given nothing to do. The factories would indeed be 
built and the machinery installed, but they would never produce the goods 
expected of them; and the valuable new machinery would be ruined by bad 
workmanship in a year. As regards agriculture, again the situation was none 
too clear. The Soviet authorities had recently arrested a number of agricul- 
tural experts and professors of agricultural science, some of them Com- 
munists, in order to have someone upon whom to place the blame in the 
event of failure to achieve the results demanded by the plan. Why any 
Government, or any private individual, could give one penny of credit to a 
Government which was, and openly and repeatedly declared itself to be, the 
active enemy of every other Government, he could not understand. He could 
only suppose that the world had gone mad. Such opinions are to be expected 
from the representative of a small border State with bitter memories of 
Imperial Russia and of the Bolshevik revolution and after, who has been four 
years at this post and is tired of it. 

3g. The Turkish Ambassador, Hiiseyin Ragip Bey, also the representative 
of a border State, took a different view. Relations between Turkey and the 
Soviet Union, he said, were good, and the negotiations for the revision of the 
Commercial Convention of 1927 were progressing. The affairs of the 30,000 
Turkish citizens in the Union kept his Embassy fully occupied. He found the 
study of Soviet policy and administration of absorbing interest, and though 
he had made a close study of the Russian revolution before his appointment, 
it was only since his arrival here that he was able to appreciate the unique 
character and tremendous scope of this new experiment in statecraft. He 
was particularly struck by the efforts made by the authorities by way of the 
press, the wireless, lectures and meetings, to make known to every citizen 
what exactly the Government were trying to do, the way they were trying 
to do it, the mistakes they had made and the means taken to remedy them, 
and the reaction upon the daily life of the citizen—his food or the shortage 
of it—of the steps taken to put the plan into operation. 

4. The German Ambassador, Herr von Dirksen, with whom I have had 
two long conversations, was quite ready to express his views. He said that 
this summer was a great contrast to last summer when the breach of Sino- 
Soviet relations had given cause for anxiety. He himself had been in charge 
of Chinese interests here. Now there was no major trouble on the horizon 
and he looked forward toa period of quiescence. The Soviet Government were 
concentrating their energies upon the economic development of the country 
and they could hardly desire any disturbance in their international relations. 

5. He had a certain number of complaints to make about the treatment of 
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German nationals here, but the German experts employed in connexion with 
the Five-Year Plan, who outnumbered even the American experts, had little . 
to complain of so far and were given every reasonable facility. He seemed to 
have no doubt that the Soviet Government would achieve a very considerable 
part of their new plan of industrial and agricultural development, but he 
thought that there were limits beyond which they were unlikely to succeed. 
They might indeed produce very large quantities of manufactured goods for 
home consumption, but they would probably not be able to manufacture in 
large quantities goods of quality fine enough for the world market. Again, they 
might imitate and reproduce the machinery imported from abroad, but they 
would be unable to improve upon it, and they would thus be compelled from 
time to time to import improved machinery from countries abroad where 
scientific and industrial developments had made the older machinery out of 
date. Then again, the large collective farms might well produce more food 
than an equivalent area of small holdings, but it had yet to be proved that 
they would employ and keep as many people on the land. What was to be 
done with the surplus rural population? Could the new industry absorb it? 

6. He did not believe that Soviet Russia would ever be entirely self-sup- 
porting, but thought, on the contrary, that the more prosperous 1t became, 
the better market it would be for the rest of the world. Nor did he think that 
the dumping of Soviet manufactured goods would ever be a serious menace. 
The Soviet Government would dump, of course, but they would also buy. 
He was, therefore, quite opposed to the thesis, held in some quarters, that 
the right policy would be to put obstacles in the way of economic develop- 
ment in the Soviet Union, or at least do nothing to promote it. No one could 
tell what would be the effect upon the rest of the world of the emergence of 
Russia as an industrial Power. The results might be unfavourable, though 
he could not conceive this as possible. However that might be, it was 
certainly unwise to adopt a policy of negation now on the strength of a mere 
slender probability in the distant future, when the alternative of collaborating 
in the economic development of Russia offered tangible advantages here and 
now and was, on the whole, likely to lead to tangible advantages in the future 
also. Nor did he see much force in the argument that helping the Soviet 
Union was tantamount to helping the cause of world revolution. He be- 
lieved that the cry for world revolution would sooner or later die down, the 
sooner with the growth of prosperity; it was impossible for the Bolsheviks to 
go on shouting at the top of their voices for ever. Meanwhile, revolutionary 
propaganda was a useful defensive weapon for the Soviet Government against 
the concerted attack which they really believed was being organised against 
them. They were, perhaps, not seriously afraid of a military attack, though, 
of course, they continued, for internal reasons, to assert that such an attack 
was in preparation. But they certainly did fear an economic blockade. The 
forthcoming agricultural conference at Warsaw to be attended by repre- 
sentatives from the Little Entente and from the Baltic States was causing 
them great anxiety. Recent events in France and America have also lent 
colour to their belief in the existence of a plan for an economic blockade. 
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7. The Soviet Union, like other countries, was suffering from the effects 
of the present almost world-wide economic crisis. The slump in timber and 
grain had rather upset the Soviet Government’s calculations and might 
necessitate some revision of their financial plan. The Soviet authorities 
realised that the Union was a part of the economy of the world, and could 
not maintain a life of 1ts own entirely apart. 

8. The present state of the Soviet currency, he said, was Jiterestinig and not 
easy to understand. There was a marked rise in prices and a shortage of small 
change. The rise in prices could not be accounted for by simple inflation; 
there had, of course, been a large increase in the currency issue as a result of 
the increasing economic activity of the country, but the increase was not 
sufficient to justify the rise in prices. There was a further factor in the situa- 
tion, namely, the shortage of goods for sale resulting from the Government’s 
intensive export and restrictive import policy. There was more money about 
than there were goods to buy with it, and purchasers were ready to pay more 
than the standard price if only they could buy what they wanted. This 
generated a feeling, particularly among the peasants, that the paper currency 
was depreciating and that any coin was better than any paper. In conse- 
quence, the peasants began to hoard the small change. 

g. I do not know how far Herr von Dirksen’s observations represent the 
views of his Government, but they probably indicate the tenor of his reports, 
and as such they seem to me worthy of record. 

10. I have sent copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s representatives at 
Berlin and Warsaw. 

I have, &c., 
WILLIAM STRANG 


No. 94 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received August 25) 


No. 470 [N 5829/75/38] 
MOSCOW, August 18, 1930 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that M. Bogomolov called on me before re- 
turning to London. He had spent a good part of his leave in travelling about 
the country to see with his own eyes the great new factories and State farms 
and collective farms which are coming into existence under the famous plan, 
in order to be able to speak with knowledge on his return. He seemed to me 
to be soberly confident that the plan was succeeding, and, though he did not 
conceal the hardships which the population are having to undergo for the 
sake of the plan, he believed that with the advent of harvest the situation 
would slowly improve. 

2. He said that the slump in grain and timber prices had seriously upset 
the Government’s calculations and that they had been compelled to export 
about 50 per cent. more grain, and, no doubt, other commodities, than they 
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had intended, in order to secure the revenue for which they had estimated, 
and the expenditure of which they had already contracted. In order not to 
default on their obligations, they had to denude the country of products 
which the population could ill spare and to restrict fresh imports to the 
lowest possible figure. The country had to tighten up its belt one more hole. 

3. Evidence of this stringency in supplies can be met with every day. The 
real meaning of the queues is that there is money about, but little to buy 
with it. There is a growing disparity between controlled and free prices. It 
has even been suggested that the queues partly consist of speculators, who are 
out for quick profits, and partly of hoarders, who would rather keep their 
wealth in goods than in paper. If, by standing in a queue, one could buy a 
pair of boots at the controlled price of 14 roubles (which would be the case in 
the unlikely event of there being any boots for sale), they could immediately 
be resold in the street for at least go roubles. Mr. Joseph Toole, M.P., was 
asked 19s. 6d. for a pound of butter and paid 6s. for four small unripe pears; 
and I think South Salford will hear about it. Peaches are 25. each. There 
does not seem to be a lemon or a cake of soap in the country. Textiles, boots, 
matches and cigarettes are short, so are butter, bacon and sweets, all of which 
are being exported. The egg and the meat rations, for those who are entitled 
to them at all, are much in arrears. There appears to be bread enough of 
various degrees of darkness, and the people seem to live by bread alone. For 
all that, in Moscow at any rate, they look well-nourished, healthy and quite 
cheerful, thanks, it must be supposed, to a physical and psychological tough- 
ness for which they are apt to be envied, and to the prevailing cult of sun- 
shine. They may present a different picture when the winter comes. 

4. Opinions on the progress of the plan vary considerably. The Com- 
mercial Counsellor, who is reporting to the Department of Overseas Trade on 
his recent tour, is deeply impressed by the results already achieved, both in 
industry and in agriculture. On the other hand, the President of the First 
Chase Bank of Chicago, after a two months’ trip, is alleged to have declared 
bluntly that go per cent. of what the Soviet newspapers said about it was lies, 
and I am told that even the press is less optimistic than it was. Mr. Hubbard, 
of the Bank of England, and Mr. Loder have just set out on a six weeks’ 
journey, and their views will be awaited with interest. It is undoubted that, 
in some departments, results are much behind schedule. The press admits 
that coal is 2 million tons short on the estimate to date. Mr. R. S. Gillespie, 
of the London and Northern Trading Company, who buys millions of pounds 
worth of timber in the north, says that deliveries are 40 per cent. behind. 
The reaction of all this on the budgetary and currency position will be worth 
watching. No figures have yet been published showing the cost to the State 
of the extensive rebates of taxation granted to stimulate sowing, but the total 
must be considerable. 

5. M. Bogomolov said that the harvest would certainly be a good one. He 
did not know what the latest estimates of total production, total collection 
and total export were. No one here seems to have any idea. But the harvest 
would certainly ease the situation. There was plenty of white bread in 
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Rostov-on-Don and there would be white bread in Moscow within a month. 
He discounted the current reports that the authorities were having, or would 
have, difficulty in collecting grain from the peasants. He said that the 
Government were conscious of an obligation to the peasants who had pooled 
their resources in the collective farms, and would do everything in their 
power to give them goods in return for their grain. Boots, in particular, 
would be badly needed, and he indicated that there would probably be a 
large order for England later in the autumn. 

6. He was unable to tell me anything about the new Soviet—Italian agree- 
ment, except that its terms were highly favourable to his Government and 
that Signor Mussolini was a wise man, who did not allow his political 
principles to interfere with business. My Italian colleague has not yet 
received the text. M. Stomonyakov, who is in charge of our affairs in 
M. Litvinov’s absence, told me today that it has not yet been settled between 
the two Governments when publication is to take place. 

7. Finally, M. Bogomolov referred to the forthcoming negotiations for the 
settlement of the debt question in London. He said that the moment seemed 
peculiarly propitious for an agreement. Each country was, in a special 
degree, in need of what the other could grant and each was passing through 
a difficult time. The Soviet Government were committed to an ambitious 
programme of economic development. They had set their country on its feet 
out of their own resources, without help from outside, and were carrying out 
their new plan of intensive development, still without help from abroad; but 
the strain on the people was a heavy one, which credits would enable them 
to alleviate while still maintaining the tempo of the plan. Stalin, in his speech 
at the Sixteenth Party Congress, had stated what the Soviet Government were 
willing to offer (see Sir Esmond Ovey’s despatch No. 371! of the 26th June), 
and he thought this provided the basis for a settlement. In 1924 the situation 
was less favourable to an agreement than now; there was not the same 
pressure of need; Soviet Russia had no Five-Year Plan and Great Britain 
had not two million unemployed. 

I have, &c., 


WILLIAM STRANG 
1 Not printed. 


No. 95 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received September 1) 


No. 498 [N 5970/75/38] 
Moscow, August 26, 1930 
Sir, | 
I have the honour to report that a few days ago I paid a first call on 
M. Stomonyakov, who is in charge of our affairs in the absence of M. Lit- 
vinov. M. Stomonyakov is the junior of the four members of the Collegium 
of the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, the others being, in order of 
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seniority, M. Litvinov, M. Karakhan and M. Krestinsky, formerly Soviet 
Ambassador at Berlin. M. Litvinov is in charge of Anglo-Saxon affairs, 
M. Karakhan of Eastern and Far Eastern: M. Krestinsky and M. Stomonya- 
kov share the rest of the world. 

2. I already had the advantage of M. Stomonyakov’s acquaintance. He 
was a member of the Soviet delegation during the Anglo-Soviet negotiations 
in 1924, and had been in charge of the negotiations for a commercial treaty. 
He is a Jew, intelligent, talkative, not very prepossessing to look at, but 
pleasant in manner. He asked me what was my strongest impression of 
Moscow. I said that one thing that had struck me, because it was un- 
expected, was the appearance of the people in the streets. In spite of their 
evident hardships, they appeared, on the whole, well-nourished, healthy and 
in good spirits. One might have expected them to bear more obvious marks 
of the struggle for existence. He said that the same remark had been made 
by others on their first arrival in Moscow, for example, by Herr von Raumer, 
one of the two German members of the Soviet-German Conciliation Com- 
mission. The foreign press did not paint a true picture of Russia. It was not 
so much that their news was false as that it was ill-selected. Too much atten- 
tion was paid to Soviet failures, too little to Soviet success; too much to 
details, too little to the grand lines of development. This is the criticism I 
would make of the messages of “The Times’ correspondent at Riga. His 
information service is admirable, but his reports, though accurate, are one- 
sided, and the impression he gives, defective. However closely the press is 
studied and the wireless followed, it must be difficult to see Russia from Riga. 

3. M. Stomonyakov then launched out into an analysis of the present 
economic situation of Soviet Russia. His exposition followed the same lines 
as that of M. Bogomolov, reported in my despatch No. 470! of the 18th 
August, but he emphasised even more strongly than M. Bogomolov the great 
hardships which the population was being called upon to suffer for the sake 
of the Five-Year Plan, and the grave mistakes which the Soviet Government 
still continued to make in their attempt to create a new kind of social 
organism. Things were about as bad for the people at this moment as they 
had ever been, but he thought that bottom had been touched, and that from 
now onwards there would be an improvement. 

4. He made a special point of the great efforts being made by the Govern- 
ment to raise the mental, moral and physical level of the masses. ‘They bent 
all the resources of their propaganda machine to this end, and the results 
were already to be seen in the younger generation. A new kind of society was 
beginning to take shape. To the superficial and inexperienced eye of a new- 
comer, there seems to be some truth in this assertion. Evidence of a keen 
devotion to physical culture is to be found at every turn, in the prevalent cult 
of sunshine, in the river (which is being turned into a vast bathing establish- 
ment), and in the sporting and recreational clubs, several of which I have 
recently visited. In some of these, not only is provision made for games such 
as football, tennis, volley-ball and field sports generally, but also for intel- 
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lectual interests. One of them had two theatres, a reading room, a museum 
and a small lecture room (where an illustrated lecture on chess was going 
on); there was also a créche and a place for sun-bathing. But the cultural 
campaign seems to be having results upon behaviour as well as upon physique. 
The restrained and dignified bearing of the crowds that throng the riverside 
Park of Culture and Rest strikes one at once. I do not know whether the 
Russians were like this before the revolution, but the toiling masses, when 
assembled for their recreation, are quite admirable. 

5. The relatively favourable first impression given by Moscow may not 
perhaps be paralleled in other large towns. Mr. Keane? certainly tells a 
different tale of Leningrad. Mr. Paton} found some towns flourishing and 
others moribund. It is also possible that the peasants, who are still carrying 
the country upon their patient shoulders, see nothing of this new life, and 
that the Moscow artisans are living at their expense. Moscow may, in fact, 
be, as a recent English visitor described it, ‘the biggest enterprise in bread 
and circuses ever known to history’. 

I have, &c., 
WILLIAM STRANG 


2 H.M. Consul at Leningrad. 
3 Commercial Secretary in H.M. Embassy at Moscow. 


No. 96 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received September 8) 
No. 508 [N 6132/75/38] 
Moscow, August 30, 1930 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that in the course of a talk with M. Arens, the 
head of the Press and Information Section of the Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs, a few days ago, I asked him what the Soviet press really meant when 
It announced, as it continually does, that capitalist Governments are pre- 
paring for an attack on the Soviet Union. 

2. M. Arens said that the danger was a serious one and that Soviet appre- 
hensions were not so ridiculous as we seemed to think. He did not mean to 
say that foreign Governments were deliberately organising a military offen- 
sive against the Soviet Union which was one day to be launched. The Soviet 
press, no doubt, expressed itself in these terms, but the reason was that in 
explaining affairs to the masses extreme simplification was necessary. The 
menace was not so simple as that, but it was just as real. 

3. No one would deny that public opinion abroad was generally hostile to 
the Soviet Government, nor that in some countries there were powerful 
elements whose hostility was intense and implacable. This state of tension 
was being exploited by certain groups in several countries in the hope that it 
might reach such a pitch that, he might almost say, the guns would go off by 
themselves. By a policy of persistent provocation these groups hoped to force 
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the hands of the Governments and leave them no alternative but recourse to 
arms. This was the meaning of the successive outrages upon Soviet repre- 
sentatives abroad, such, for example, as the shooting of the Soviet repre- 
sentative in Poland, or the recent attempt upon the Soviet Legation in 
Warsaw. This was the meaning also of the Arcos raid, of Chang Tso-lin’s 
raid, of Chinese encroachment upon Russian rights in Manchuria, and of the 
spurious excitement aroused in France over the disappearance of General 
Kutepov. The Soviet Government, he said, had good reason to be appre- 
hensive. 

4. With a madman like Pilsudski in control of Polish policy at a time when 
the Polish economic situation was desperate, there was no telling what act of 
folly might not be committed. The French themselves had no idea what he 
would do next and, given an excuse, he was as likely as not to bring his 
country to war with the Soviet Union. Poland at peace cannot raise money, 
but Poland at war with Russia would have all the money she wanted from 
the money markets. What the Soviet Government feared was that, as the 
result of the machinations of fanatical hostile elements abroad, they would 
be presented with a fait accompli destructive of their national dignity, in the 
face of which they could hardly avoid becoming involved in war. 

5. The Soviet Union did not desire war. It would be madness for her to 
desire war, but she would defend herself and was in a position to do so. The 
Soviet Government were on tenterhooks because from day to day they could 
not be sure that a supreme and intolerable outrage would not be committed. 
It was like living on the edge of a volcano. They had been patient with the 
Chinese, but their patience had at last been exhausted and they made up 
their minds last year to teach the Chinese a lesson and show the rest of the 
world that they were not to be trampled upon with impunity. Things might 
come to this pitch with other countries also. 

6. If due allowance is made for M. Arens’s natural bent for exaggeration, 
his remarks are worthy of attention. 

7. M. Arens did not mention, among the alleged acts of provocation, the 
British naval visit to Roumanian waters, but this, with other recent events, 
is the subject of an article in the usual strain in the ‘Pravda’ of the 28th 
August, a copy of which is enclosed. The advent of Pilsudski to power, the 
proclamation of King Carol in Roumania, and the stiffening of anti-Com- 
munist feeling in Finland, have undoubtedly combined to increase the sense 
of insecurity here. It is not surprising, therefore, that there should be 
rumours of the strengthening of Soviet forces on the western frontier. 
Americans who have recently returned, one from the Moldavian Republic 
and one from the region of Minsk, report signs of military activity, though 
they cannot, of course, say whether this is anything out of the ordinary. 

8. I have sent a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s representatives at 
Berlin and Warsaw. 

I have, &c., 


WILLIAM STRANG 
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ENCcLosur_E IN No. 96 


Extract from the ‘Pravda’ of August 28, 1930 


(Translation) 

Carol on the Roumanian throne—Pilsudski Premier of Poland. These 
facts plainly show the growth of the danger of war on our western frontier. 
The bourgeots, looking for a way out of the crisis which involves both Poland 
and Roumania, are not only attacking their internal enemy, by bloody 
means putting down the workers’ and peasants’ movement, but are pre- 
paring for a war adventure. 

The Roumanian port of Constanza has been visited by an English cruiser 
and two destroyers. The bourgeois press, commenting on the visit of the naval 
guests, state that this is connected with an important plan for the creation of 
a base on the Black Sea coast. How quickly the British General Staff wish 
to realise their plan is proved by the formation of a ‘construction commission’ 
composed of the British Admiral Henderson, General Director of the 
Roumanian Ports, and of a Dutch naval construction specialist. It is in- 
tended to turn the Lake of Suitghiol (sic), which lies to the north of Con- 
stanza and is separated from the sea by a small isthmus, into a large naval 
harbour. It has also been decided to connect the Lake of Suitghiol with the 
sea by means of a canal for commercial reasons—shortening the route for 
commercial vessels from the mouth of the Danube to Constantinople. 
Actually the construction of this canal will allow for the transfer of the 
Danube naval flotilla to the Black Sea coast. 

This construction is to be financed by English and Dutch (does not this 
smell of oil?) bankers. English firms will build light cruisers for Roumania 
In 1931. 

On the subject of these ‘commercial’ preparations, the ‘K6lnische Zeitung’ 
says that the idea is ‘to inform Moscow that the Dardanelles are also open to 
the British Mediterranean Fleet. The appearance of England in the Black 
Sea is a demonstration against Russia, a demonstration which ought not to 
be underestimated.’ 

England, by this means, takes under her protection the southern sector of 
the anti-Soviet front. Today in Poland the ‘Agrarian Conference’ of some of 
the Balkan and Baltic Powers will open. At the conference, it appears that 
the principal agrarian experts will be officers of the French General Staff. 
By this means France supports the central sector of the anti-Soviet front. 
On the north the anti-Soviet aggressors are the Finnish Fascists. 

World imperialism is carrying on a policy of never-ending provocation for 
war. It once again takes up the arms of intervention. Our Red patrols will 
hold their rifles firmly and protect our frontiers. In reply to this provocation 
the Soviet land will strengthen the power of its Red army. 
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No. 97 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received September 15) 


No. 533 [NV 6308/75/38] 


Moscow, September 8, 1930 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith some notes in which I have tried to 
review the economic situation of the Soviet Union at the present time. It is 
clear, I think, from statistics published by the Soviet authorities themselves, 
that about half-way through the second year of the Five-Year Plan they 
began to meet with difficulties which have sensibly reduced the rate of 
progress, and which have not yet been surmounted. The law of diminishing 
returns has come into play, and the relatively easy successes of the first year 
are no longer to be won. 

2. In other recent despatches I have reported at greater length on some of 
the developments touched on in these notes. My despatch No. 526! of the 
6th September contains evidence from the Soviet press itself of the seriousness 
of the food situation. My despatch No. 514? of the 2nd September reports 
the views of the very level-headed correspondent of the ‘Manchester Guardian’ 
on the agricultural position in South Russia, formed after a visit to that 
region. In the enclosure in my despatch No. 5283 of the 8th September, the 
Commercial Secretary summarises his impressions of the labour situation 
gained from his reading of the press. In my despatch No. 5294 of the 8th 
September I reported, again from the Soviet press itself, a recrudescence of 
terrorism directed against some of the architects and engineers of the plan as 
well as against humbler members of the public, which is the measure of the 
anxiety felt by the authorities for the success of the plan. It is said, but 
impossible to confirm, that there is acute disagreement within the party as 
to how the crisis is to be faced. 

3. When all has been said, however, the Soviet Government have a re- 
markable achievement to show. The progress since a year ago, though not 
equal to optimistic expectation, has probably not been equalled in any 


1 Not printed. An article on the food situation from the June number of ‘Voprosy 
Torgovli’ was enclosed in this despatch. Mr. Strang commented that the outlook for the 
coming winter was gloomy and that the deficiencies in the lighter industries and in agricul- 
tural products other than grain were likely to hamper the execution of the Five-Year Plan, 

2 Not printed. In this despatch was enclosed a memorandum by Mr. Simmonds, 
one of the Commercial Secretaries in the British Embassy at Moscow, on a conversation with 
Mr. W. H. Chamberlin, the Moscow correspondent of the ‘Manchester Guardian’ and ‘The 
Observer’, who had recently been 02 a trip to the Volga and North Caucasus. 

3 Not printed. In this despatch Mr. Strang commented that the labour difficulties 
described by Mr. Paton in a memorandum enclosed were a contributory factor to the 
reduced rate of progress being made in the execution of the Five-Year Plan. 

+ Not printed. In this despatch Mr. Strang reported an announcement in the press on 
September 3 of the arrest of a number of prominent specialists on the charge of being con- 
cerned in a counter-revolutionary organisation, the object of which was to overthrow the 
Soviet régime and re-establish the authority of landowners and capitalists. 
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country at any time. The plan of five-years-in-four will perhaps have to be 
scrapped; a plan of five-years-in-six could probably be fulfilled. The first 
objective has been taken and consolidated. Though the second has been 
reached here and there, the line as a whole is held up a little short of the 
objective. But the attacking front has not been broken, nor (still less) are the 
forces in retreat. Are there reserves enough to continue the battle? Can 
reinforcements be brought from abroad? 

4. The measure of Soviet accomplishment and the measure of Soviet need 
will both be thrown into the scale at the London conference next month. It 
seemed to me useful to try to estimate them. I also had in mind to furnish, 
as being possibly of more use than direct comment, a background for the 
notable report submitted by the Commercial Counsellor upon his recent 
journey (O.T.B. 1125 of the 14th August). 


I have, &c., 


WILLIAM STRANG 
5 Not printed. 


ENCLOosuRE IN No. 97 
Notes on the Economic Situation in the Soviet Union 


Moscow, September 8, 1930 
The Five-Year Plan 

1. The law of diminishing returns has begun to operate. The successful 
results of the first year of the plan (October 1928—September 1929) have not 
been maintained. During the first year, results were up to or beyond ex- 
pectations in almost all departments except in agriculture. The total pro- 
duction of the national economy exceeded the estimate by 880 million 
roubles, or 24 per cent. The figures for the first ten months of the second year 
(October 1929—July 1930), on the contrary, fall short of the plan in almost 
every case. Coal and cotton make the worst showing. The prediction of the 
‘Soviet Year Book’: “There is no doubt that the gross output of industry and 
agriculture in this year will surpass the original estimates’ has been falsified. 
But in almost every case, the results for the ten months show a substantial 
advance upon the corresponding period of the first year of the plan, though 
not in the anticipated proportion. This in itself is an achievement of some 
merit at a time when production is falling in most other countries. In 
Germany, for example, there is a fall of 20 per cent. since last year. 

(a) Industry—The production of industry as a whole 1s about 5 per cent. 
short of plan, but it still shows an advance of 25 per cent. over last year, and 
is 75 per cent. greater than before the war. The advance in heavy industry 
compared with last year is proportionately greater still (40 per cent.), and 
in this field alone do the results come very near to plan. In the light industries, 
on the other hand, the figures fall short of plan by nearly 6} per cent. 
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Among the heavy industries the output of coal is between 2 and 3 million 
tons short, or 6 per cent., but it is nevertheless about 25 per cent. greater 
than for the corresponding period last year. The output of oil is about 3 per 
cent. short, but 25 per cent. in advance of last year. Iron ore and pig iron 
are both about 5 per cent. short. Steel is about 10 per cent. short, but still 20 
per cent. above last year. 

The light industries make a worse showing than the heavy industries. 
Textiles are especially bad. Cotton manufactures, for example, are 15 per 
cent. short of plan, and nearly 5 per cent. below even the corresponding 
figures for last year. 

Heavy industry is, of course, the préce de résistance of the plan, where the 
most spectacular results were to be expected. But the lack of success in the 
light industries intensifies the ‘goods famine’ and increases the difficulty of the 
agricultural problem, which depends to some extent for its solution upon the 
ability of the Government to provide goods to the peasants in return for their 
grain. 

Costs of production in industry have fallen only 6 per cent. instead of 
II per cent. as planned. 

The figures for capital construction are 35 per cent. below plan. 

In general it may be said of the figures for industry that the results for the 
latter part of the present year are inferior to those for the earlier part of the 
year. Returns have progressively diminished, those for the last two months 
being the lowest. 

(6) Agriculture—As regards agriculture, intelligible figures for the present 
year are impossible to obtain. Last year the total production was nearly 
1,000 million roubles below estimate, or about Io per cent., and was only 
slightly superior to the production before the war. It has been almost 
stationary since 1925. The plan for the present year estimates for a total 
production of 12,950 million roubles, representing an increase of 10 per cent. 
over last year’s plan and of 20 per cent. over last year’s actual results. 

As regards cereals, the plan for this year (88,900 thousand tons) exceeds 
last year’s output (76,250 thousand tons) by about 17 per cent. If the plan is 
fulfilled, the figures of grain production will, for the first time since the revolu- 
tion, exceed the pre-war figures. 

It is impossible to be sure what the present position is. The harvest is 
generally agreed to have been ‘fair to good’, and the authorities seem to be 
counting upon a substantial surplus for export. But it is pretty clear that they 
are finding difficulties in the collection, not only from individual peasants, 
but from the collective farms, where a collective and ostensibly loyal public 
opinion has at least to be taken into account. The collective farms must be 
held to have functioned fairly well, if one takes into account the rapidity with 
which they have been brought into existence. 

The position as regards live-stock, fruit, vegetables and dairy produce is 
much less satisfactory than as regards cereals, to which most attention has 
been devoted. There will continue to be a shortage of fats and other non- 
cereal food-stuffs next winter. 
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Currency 


2. The total amount of currency (chervontsi, Treasury notes and coin) in 
circulation on the rst August, 1930, was a little under 4,000 million roubles. 
The corresponding figure for 1929 was about 2,350 million roubles. The 
increase is thus about 70 per cent. The budget, which in Soviet Russia is 
representative of the whole national economy, has not increased in the same 
measure. The budget figures for the two years are: 1928-29, 7,864 millions, 
and 1929-30, 11,621 million roubles, an increase of 48 per cent. The increase in 
total national production will be very much smaller, probably not more than 
about 12 per cent. No figures are available by which to compare the actual 
total internal trade turnover for the two material periods, but, even accord- 
ing to the estimate under the Five-Year Plan, the increase in the year 1929-30 
over the year 1928-29 was to be only about 20 per cent. This estimate will 
certainly not be fulfilled. One of the characteristics of the present situation 
is a ‘goods famine’, which must inevitably reduce the turnover. The indica- 
tions, therefore, are that the issue of currency has begun to be inflated, that 
is to say, that currency has been issued in quantities appreciably in excess of 
the minimum amount which the economic life of the State normally requires 
in order that the exchange of commodities, in which that economic life 
eventually consists, may not be hampered for lack of a medium in which to 
conduct it; with this qualification, however, that the situation in the Soviet 
Union is abnormal in that the State is engaged in an intensive effort to 
develop its economic life at an abnormal rate. Currency is not, as was the 
case before 1925, being directly issued for revenue purposes, that is to say, 
to cover budgetary deficits. But it is indirectly being so used. The proceeds 
from State loans, which are substantially forced loans, shown on the revenue 
side of the budget, have risen from 703 millions to 1,335 millions in the last 
year, an increase of go per cent. Currency is issued in excess, and is taken 
back into the budget at second hand. In a society organised on the basis of 
freedom of exchange, internal and external, inflation is generally accom- 
panied by a fall in the rate of exchange and a rise in nominal prices. The 
operation of this process is modified in the Soviet Union by the peculiar 
structure of the national economy. 


Rate of Exchange 


3. The official rate of exchange is 9:4 roubles == £1. This statement has 
little meaning. Foreign trade is a State monopoly. All exchange operations 
within the country are in the hands of the State Bank. There is no free move- 
ment of chervontsi or of foreign exchange across the frontier in either direc- 
tion. The chervonets is not quoted on foreign bourses. The chervonets is a 
purely internal currency and has no ascertainable real value abroad. The 
amount of actual exchange operations conducted at the official rate must be 
small, consisting chiefly of the sale of foreign currency for roubles by foreigners 
within the country for their own personal use, and of the sale of the very 
limited amounts of foreign currency allowed to be taken out of the country. 
The Government finances its imports with the proceeds, in foreign-credits, 
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of the sale of its exports, without the need for any exchange operation. On 
the ‘black market’ inside the Union, and in foreign markets from Paris to 
Harbin, the pound sterling will be worth anything from 30 to 75 roubles or 
more. This rate also has very little meaning. It has no relation to the 
purchasing power of the chervonets, which is another possible measure of its 
real value. It is, one might say, a smuggler’s rate. Russians who buy foreign 
currency in Moscow, or open foreign accounts abroad by the sale of smuggled 
roubles, do so at the risk of imprisonment or death. 


The Price Level 


4. Here, again, the official figures conceal the true situation. The retail 
price index has since 1925 been fairly stable at about 220, as compared with 
100 in 1913. But prices in Soviet Russia do not find their own level. There 
are two prices, a controlled price and a free price. The controlled price is the 
price at which goods in rationed quantities can be bought in State or co- 
operative institutions if there are any to sell; it is not subject to the play of 
supply and demand. The free price is the price at which goods can be 
bought in the private market. In 1927, for example, the private market was 
14 per cent. of the whole; it is now alleged to be only 7 per cent. But, on the 
other hand, the difference between controlled and free prices has increased 
enormously. Butter, an article severely rationed but in great demand, Is 
2s. a pound at the Co-operative Store, but 20s. in the street. The price index 
ostensibly takes account of both sets of prices, but it assigns a predominant 
value to the controlled price on the alleged ground of the very high propor- 
tion of the total turnover conducted at that price. 


The Flight from the Rouble 


5. The public is undoubtedly losing confidence in the rouble as a conse- 
quence of the plethora of currency and of the shortage of goods, which taken 
together are indications of inflation. The peasants are hoarding the silver 
coinage, and will barter their produce if they can. The people at large are 
purchasing what little there is to be bought rather than keep their paper 
roubles. The authorities are forced to tolerate a fresh growth of private trade, 
a miniature N.E.P., because they cannot themselves supply even the minimum 
requirements of the population, but a new campaign has been opened against 
hoarders and speculators, a number of whom have been shot. 


Finance 

6. The Government has no difficulty in balancing the budget at the esti- 
mated figure, or in financing the Five-Year Plan so far as this is done outside 
the budget. It has unexampled powers of relieving its citizens of their surplus 
cash in the form of taxation, and it need never lack roubles so long as it can 
keep, or at any rate show, a 25 per cent. gold backing for the bank-note as 
distinct from the Treasury note issue. —The immense sums involved are well 
within its capacity to find, and have no calculable relation to pounds sterling. 
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Foreign Trade 


7. Almost alone of Soviet statistics, the figures for foreign trade fall far 
below those for 1913. Exports are reduced by decreased production and 
increased consumption at home. Imports are confined to economically 
productive goods. The annual turnover, however, continues to increase and 
is now 40 per cent. of the turnover for 1913. So far as the present year is 
concerned, there is likely to be an adverse balance of about 80 million roubles 
for the ten months under review. Here the figure has a clear meaning. The 
roubles are not paper roubles, but a debt in foreign currency expressed in 
roubles at the official rate for purely statistical purposes, and to be met only 
by the export of gold, goods or valuta and not merely by a turn of the printing 
press. 

The reasons for this unfavourable situation are not difficult to find. The 
Soviet Union has been hit by the slump in prices. To pay for the vast equip- 
ment required from abroad for the execution of the plan, efforts have been 
made to increase the export of timber, oil, furs, grain and other food products. 
The price of these commodities has fallen heavily throughout the world. 
Last winter was unfavourable for operations in the timber industry, and 
exports of timber are much below the plan. It is possible that increased 
exports of grain in the later months of the year will do something to redress 
the balance. Otherwise the Soviet Union must either end the financial year 
with a heavy deficit in respect of its foreign trade or curtail its purchases of 
foreign equipment. If the latter course is adopted, the progress of the Five- 
Year Plan will be arrested. The only alternative to this course would seem 
to be to secure long-term credits or a foreign loan. This will be the object of 
the Soviet delegation next month. 


No. 98 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received September 29) 
No. 556 [N 6648/75/38] 


MOSCOW, September 22, 1930 
Sir, 

In my despatch No. 529! of the 8th September and earlier despatches I 
had the honour to report on the arrest of numbers of officials and other 
experts on a charge of counter-revolutionary activity. The campaign of the 
O.G.P.U. against these so-called disloyal elements in the State administra- 
tions has now reached a climax in a number of further arrests announced in 
this morning’s press with every display of sensation. 

2. The ‘Pravda’ and the ‘Izvestiya’ publish an official communiqué, a 
translation of which I have the honour to enclose,” stating that a counter- 
revolutionary organisation, the object of which is sabotage and espionage, 
had been discovered in the food supply departments. The communiqué ends 


1 See No. 97, note 4. 2 Not printed. 
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with the sinister remark that the matter had been referred to the Collegium 
of the O.G.P.U., which means that both hearing and judgment will be 
in camera, and that the penalty will be death. A list of the persons implicated 
and arrested is given, and several complete pages are devoted to the text of 
their depositions, or to extracts from the record of the examination con- 
ducted by the police authorities. 

3. The leading spirit is said to be a certain Alexander Vassilivich Rya- 
zantsev, a former landowner, now a professor and president of the Technical 
Committee of the cold storage section of the Narkomtorg. In his deposition, 
Ryazantsev says that he is politically opposed to the Soviet régime, and that 
his attitude of passive disagreement changed to one of active opposition in 
the years 1924-25. In 1924, he says, there came to Moscow two representa- 
tives of the English firm, “The Union Cold Storage Company’, which had 
owned and operated cold storage plants in Russia in pre-war days. One of 
these representatives was a certain Mr. Fothergill; the name of the other he 
had forgotten. The firm desired to acquire a concession for the production 
of bacon. At that time, in 1924, Ryazantsev was working in the cold storage 
and slaughtering department. Fothergill visited him, and Ryazantsev ex- 
pounded to him his anti-Soviet views. Subsequently Fothergill proposed 
that an organisation should be created for counter-revolution, espionage and 
sabotage, which by bringing about a state of disorder in the meat and cold 
storage industry would react unfavourably on the position of the Soviet 
Government. Fothergill indicated that the members of this organisation 
should be specialists holding anti-Soviet opinions, who had been in the past 
associated with the capitalist world. In order to assure the successful opera- 
tion of this organisation, Fothergill proposed to advance to him the sum of 
£10,000. Ryazantsev agreed to join the organisation, and was assisted by 
one V. P. Drosdov, who was the Russian representative of the Union Cold 
Storage Company. At that time Ryazantsev was working in the Narkomzen, 
where he also set up an organisation for sabotage. The principal persons in 
the organisation were: S. G. Estrin, who before the war had been the chair- 
man of a foreign firm, and was now an official of the industrial administration 
of the meat trust; V. P. Drosdov, an engineer in the employ of the meat trust; 
Levandovsky, the director of the sale and distribution department of the 
meat trust; and Denisov, in regard to whom no other particulars are given. 
The tasks of these persons, who, as already stated, were to be the leading 
members of the organisation, were as follows: Estrin was to deal with the 
work of the organisation in the cold storage department; Drosdov in the 
planning departments—that is, in the Narkomtorg and in the Gosplan; 
Levandovsky in the distributing organisations, i.e., the Centrosoyuz, Moscow 
District Consumers’ Associations (M.O.S.P.O.), &c.; and Denisov in the 
constructional organisations, i.e., the Commissariat of Communications and 
the frozen meat export department. With the help of sympathisers in other 
Government departments, sabotage was practised in other branches of the 
food industry, though it would appear from the statements of the persons 
implicated that not all of them formed part of the original Ryazantsev—Estrin 
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nucleus, but joined the organisation at various times between 1924 and 1930. 

4. The organisation is alleged to have systematically hindered the working 
of the food supply organisations by disorganising the transport of food-stuffs, 
by sending too little to one place and too much to another, by holding up 
fruit until it rotted, or by arranging that the canning plants should can un- 
suitable parts of animals, such as brains and intestines. Ryazantsev in his 
deposition states that the general idea of the organisation was to create a 
feeling of dissatisfaction with the Soviet régime; while another of the de- 
ponents, N. A. Kuranov, a former colonel and director of the canning de- 
partment of the meat trust, confessed to having drawn up unrealisable plans 
of production with a view to causing confusion and disorganisation. 

5. The whole matter is treated by the official press as a first-class sensation, 
and, in addition to printing a full version of the depositions of the various 
persons concerned, both the ‘Izvestiya’ and ‘Pravda’ devote long leading 
articles to the subject. The ‘Pravda’, after quoting Ryazantsev’s opinion 
that he considered that ‘the bourgeoiste were the real representatives of culture’ 
sarcastically enquires whether the English meat purveyors considered them- 
selves “purveyors of culture’, and for that reason sent Mr. Fothergill to the 
“barbarous land of the Soviets on a cultural mission’. The article is wordy 
and violent in tone, and earnestly exhorts the proletariat to keep ceaseless 
watch and ward to safeguard the interests of the broad masses from the 
intrigues of the imperialists and capitalists. The article in the ‘Izvestiya’ 
is similar. It urges the proletariat to take every care to see that its principal 
industries should be directed only by entirely reliable specialists, and with 
a certain mixture of metaphor, quotes an observation of Stalin to the effect 
that the ‘problem of cadres (i.e., the provision of competent and trained 
workers) and the occupation of all important posts in industry by prole- 
tarians is a “fortress which must be stormed at all costs” ’. The fact that a 
British firm is stated to be involved has not so far been a pretext for anti- 
British outbursts, though the following passage, also from the ‘Izvestiya’, is, 
perhaps, worthy of mention: ‘Foreign workers, who are in sympathy with the 
proletariat of our country, will react with some perturbation of mind to the 
news that one of the inspirers, one of the initiators, of the organisation which had as its 
aim the deterioration of the food of the heroic Soviet worker and his destruction by famine 
was an English firm.’ The italics are in the original. 

6. The fact that the authorities have thought fit to make a sensation of 
these particular arrests is of some significance. They are not, in themselves, 
any more momentous than many others that have taken place in the last few 
months, and the people concerned are, on the whole, less eminent and, from 
the administrative point of view, less important than the group of which 
Professor Kondratiev was a member (see my despatch under reference). 
The fact is that the food situation has deteriorated to such an extent and that 
people have become so restive that the time has come to find scapegoats. 
The procedure adopted has several advantages. It leads the people to believe 
that the Government is doing its best for them and has the situation in 
hand. It encourages the younger members of the party who envy the non- 
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Communist specialists their places. And it gives the Government a weapon 
against a powerful foreign firm with which it may have an account to settle 
and which may have left pledges in its hands. It is, perhaps, also significant 
that the announcement of these arrests synchronises with the appearance of 
the decree, reported in my despatch No. 5573 of today’s date, changing the 
period of the economic year. The change is a quasi-confession that all is not 
well with the progress of the Five-Year Plan. So bitter a confession will 
require a good deal of explanation, and it will not be surprising if the public 
is now treated to a series of sensations of this kind and of others. 

7. The curious and almost incredible thing about this episode is that a 
number of relatively subordinate officials should have been able to engage 
in dangerous sabotage unperceived for anything up to six years under the 
eye of the G.P.U. and the various People’s Commissars concerned. In any 
other country but this public opinion would demand the heads not only of 
the delinquents themselves but of the Ministers responsible for allowing such 
a state of affairs to exist. 

I have, &c., 
WILLIAM STRANG 


{ 3 Not printed. 


No. 99 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received October 6) 


No. 583 [WN 6833/75/38] 
Moscow, September 30, 1930 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 556! of the 22nd September, I have the 
honour to report that there was published in the press on the morning of the 
25th September a communiqué of the State Political Department, a transla- 
tion of which is enclosed,? stating that the Department, having examined the 
case of the organisation for counter-revolutionary activity and sabotage in 
the food supply departments, the discovery of which was reported in my 
despatch under reference, had condemned forty-eight persons, whose names 
and descriptions were given, to be shot and that the sentence had been carried 
out. The victims were specialists, mostly former Tsarist officials or officers, 
Mensheviks or Jews. Among them were eminent men, well known to 
members of foreign missions here and regarded by them as loyal servants of 
the Government. 

2. No such execution en masse has taken place since the rupture of Anglo- 
Soviet relations, which cost twenty people their lives and hundreds of people 
their liberty. It is commonly stated that the forty-eight names given do not 
complete the tale of the executions, and that many more are in prison 
awaiting their fate. 


t No. 98. 2 Not printed. 
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3. The feeling among the workers is, I am told, that it is a good thing that 
‘an end has been made of the brutes that were starving us’. I hear on good 
authority that at a factory on the outskirts of Moscow a meeting was held to 
discuss the executions. The feeling of the meeting was that shooting was too 
good for the culprits, who ought to have been handed over to the workers to 
be lynched. One of those present, who raised his voice in protest against such 
a return to methods of barbarism, narrowly escaped being lynched himself. 

4. These executions have made an extraordinarily painful impression 
upon foreigners resident here, and must have struck terror into the heart 
of any official with former Tsarist connexions. To us who live day by day in 
Moscow it comes as a shock to be reminded, as we are reminded by incidents 
such as this, that we are living in the middle ofa revolution. ‘Revolution’, 
says Trotsky in another connexion, ‘is revolution only because it reduces all 
contradictions to the alternative of life or death. Is it conceivable that men 
who solve the question of sovereignty over Alsace-Lorraine every half- 
century by means of mountains of human corpses are capable of rebuilding — 
their social relations by nothing more than parliamentary ventriloquism?’ 

5. Some of my colleagues think that the Soviet Government committed a 
‘gaffe’ in announcing the executions during the visit of the Foreign Minister 
of the only foreign Power friendly to the Soviet Union and on the morrow of 
a reception given by the Government in his honour. The word 1s hardly 
apposite. Whatever the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs may think about 
it, the Soviet Government as such has no use for these diplomatic niceties. 
The Government of the country is in the hands of people to whom foreign 
affairs, except in their revolutionary aspect, mean little. —The Commissars 
who entertained Tevfik Riistii Bey on the evening of the 24th September 
would, I imagine, feel no embarrassment at knowing the fate of the forty- 
eight to be announced on the morrow. To them it would be a mere episode 
in the war for socialism in five years and in the war against the disloyal 
elements standing in the way of success. Something had gone wrong, and 
someone had to suffer for it. 

I have, &c., 
WILLIAM STRANG 


No. 100 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received October 13) 


No. 595 (N 6998/75/38] 
Moscow, October 7, 1930 
Sir, 

In my despatch No. 580! of the 3oth September I had the honour to report 
on the entertainment offered to the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs by 
the Soviet Government, and in that despatch I remarked upon the fact that, 
contrary (as I am told) to their practice in the past, the reception given in 
honour of Tevfik Riistii, as well as the reception given at the German 
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Embassy on the 11th August last, the anniversary of the republic, was 
attended by several members of the Soviet Government in addition to the 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 

2. This new development may or may not have any special significance, 
but if it does mark a new tendency in the relations between the Soviet Union 
and foreign countries, or some foreign countries, it may have a bearing on 
questions of doctrine upon which it would be interesting to speculate; and 
it may, indeed, find its origin in those aspects of Communist theory which 
divide Stalin and his supporters from the school of Trotsky. I would not 
wish the following remarks to be regarded as anything better than guesses 
at the truth. 

3. The issue between Trotsky and the Stalinists, as explained to me by an 
official of the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, may be stated shortly, 
though no doubt rather inaccurately, as follows :— 

4. There are two aspects of the doctrine of Trotsky which bring it into 
conflict with the official canon: one of these relates to the peasants; the other 
has to do with the relations of the Soviet Union with the outside world. 

5. Trotsky holds that the peasants should become completely assimilated 
to the urban proletariat, that is, that they should become servants of the 
State, so long as there is a State at all. This means that land would have to 
be completely nationalised, and that the Soviet Union would become, it 
might almost be said, one large State farm. The attainment of this end is no 
doubt remote, but in no event. would its realisation be possible without the 
spread of revolution to other countries and the establishment of Soviet 
republics there also. (‘After the revolution has begun it cannot come to an 
end until it effects the overthrow of capitalism and establishes the Socialist 
system throughout the world.’ Or again: ‘A lasting, decisive success is 1n- 
conceivable for us without a revolution in Europe.’) Every effort should 
therefore be made to promote revolutions in other countries, and nothing 
should be done in the meantime in internal administration to render the 
final assimilation of the peasants more difficult to achieve. Institutions and 
economic relations based on principles which are in conflict with this doctrine 
should not be allowed to grow up and become fixed. 

6. This is, at best, the official version of Trotsky’s heresy of ‘permanent 
revolution’; but it should be remembered that the capacity of the Com- 
munist party for historical misrepresentation is unlimited. 

7. The Stalinists contend that this doctrine, besides being impossible to put 
into practice, represents a departure from the path marked out by Lenin. 
According to them, the peasants, even the poor peasants, have always stood 
in a Class by themselves, intermediate between the proletarian workmen and 
the capitalist private traders. Although the peasants have, like the workers, 
been exploited by the capitalists, yet they have themselves a strong tradi- 
tional feeling for private property. The best treatment for the peasants, 
therefore, for the time being, is one which recognises the special position 
which they hold. Instead of aiming at complete nationalisation of agriculture 
and refusing to halt at any point short of it, the Stalinists think it better to 
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halt temporarily at a half-way house. The collectivisation, as distinct from 
the nationalisation, of agriculture, is this half-solution of the peasant problem. 
It is a blend of communism and individualism. The peasants enter into 
voluntary associations to cultivate land in common, and pool a part of their 
resources; they, however, keep part of their resources, those of a more 
personal kind, as their own private property. The Stalinists believe that it is 
possible to achieve this semi-solution even in the absence of revolution in 
other parts of the world. They totally disagree with Trotsky’s notion that it 
is necessary to hold up the socialistic reconstruction of this country until 
revolution shall have become world-wide. For them half a loaf is better than 
no bread. They think that it is better to build up socialism in one country 
as a first step, because if they wait for world revolution they will in the mean- 
time not be able to build up socialism at all. They are opposed to Trotsky’s 
theory of ‘permanent revolution’. This does not mean to say that they do 
not believe in world-revolution. On the contrary, as Marxists, they must hold 
that world-revolution is historically necessary and, therefore, inevitable. 
But they recognise that world-revolution is possibly more remote than was 
originally thought, and that, therefore, the evolution of the first Soviet 
Republic must follow rather different lines from those originally intended. 

8. If such is the position, it seems to me true to say that, by the Five-Year 
Plan, the Soviet authorities have definitely committed themselves to what 
Trotsky contemptuously calls socialism in one country, ‘this national brag- 
ging which promises to build its own socialism’. The Five-Year Plan is an 
attempt to complete at high speed the first and most difficult stage in the 
industrialisation of the Soviet Union, and, among other things, to introduce 
industrial methods into agriculture. There are two reasons why they think 
speed is necessary. The first is that there are limits to the period during which 
the population may be expected to endure the hardships inseparable from 
a policy of intensive and comprehensive reconstruction. It is better that the 
trial should be short and sharp than that it should be long drawn out; and 
it is necessary for the success of the plan from a psychological point of view 
that results should be made evident to the population within as short a period 
as possible. Another reason for speed arises from the relations existing be- 
tween the Soviet Union and other countries. The Communist leaders are 
convinced, and it is an article of faith with them, that a war between the 
Soviet Union and capitalist countries is, some time or other, inevitable. For 
the moment, capitalist countries are war-weary; but the time will come when 
the experiences of war will no longer be a reality to the people, and from that 
moment onwards the danger of such a war will increase. It is thus necessary 
for the Soviet Government to use what time it has in order to place itself, so 
far as possible, in a position to resist attack and to support the strain of war. 
Since the time of the revolution, the Soviet Union has been vulnerable, and 
is so still. It is certainly self-supporting agriculturally, but it is not self- 
supporting industrially, and its transport system is not in good working order. 
The Government therefore wishes to place the country on a fully self-support- 
ing basis, so that, in the event of a military attack, or even of a blockade, it 
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may be in a position to exploit its immense material resources for its own 
defence. It is not yet in such a position; in fact, an attack or a blockade at 
the present time would throw the country into confusion. It is launched upon 
a great enterprise, but not yet come to port. 

g. In the relations of the Soviet Union with foreign countries there are two 
elements. The first is the need, for internal reasons, to convince the popula- 
tion that it lives under a constant menace of attack from abroad. Only so can 
the population be kept at a pitch of effort like that which obtains in time of 
war. Red banners are today flung across the streets of Moscow inscribed 
with the words: ‘We all of us are working as in time of war. For any failure 
to achieve what is planned a Communist bears a double responsibility.” On 
the other hand, the Soviet Government must refrain from provoking foreign 
countries to such a point as to precipitate economic reprisals or armed attack. 
The doctrine of socialism in one country clearly implies some kind of orderly 
relations with other countries. There are indications that such relations are 
being developed. The statement made by M. Litvinov in an interview given 
to the foreign press correspondents at the time of his appointment as Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs last July is significant from this point of view. 
(Sir Esmond Ovey’s despatch No. 429? of the 28th July, 1930.) M. Litvinov 
said :— 


‘It happens that we are building up socialism in a single country which 
is surrounded by capitalist countries, representing five-sixths of the surface 
of the globe. We cannot and do not overlook the fact, and consequently 
we are making every effort to study and to bring into effect measures for 
combining both social systems in a peaceful manner.’ 


There is a parallel passage in the joint communiqué on Soviet—German rela- 
tions issued last June (Sir Esmond Ovey’s despatch No. 3483 of the 16th June, 
1930) :— 

‘In the open exchange of opinion, they (i.e., the German and Soviet 
Governments) have again reached the conclusion that the principal differ- 
ences in the system of either Government should not be obstacles in the 
way of the further and faithful development of their friendly relations.’ 


10. There has also, I am told, been a change in the policy as regards 
propaganda. I have it on quite good foreign authority that it has been the 
policy of M. Litvinov for the last two years to dissociate the Narkomindel 
from the Comintern and the G.P.U., and that, after a bitter fight, he has 
secured the independence of the Soviet foreign service from its embarrassing 
friends. Representatives of the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs abroad are 
no longer allowed officially to engage in, or to assist, the propaganda activities 
of the Comintern. This does not mean that they will not do so privately as a 
matter of Communist duty; but if they are detected by the foreign authorities 


2 No. 92. 
3 Not printed. This despatch enclosed the text of a communiqué issued on June 14, 1930, 
announcing the sctting up of a Soviet-German conciliation commission. See No. 8g. 
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or fall under suspicion, they will probably be recalled to Moscow. On the 
other hand, trade representatives and their staffs do have close relations with 
the Comintern, and have special arrangements for the transfer of money. 
The Commissariat for Trade does not, in these matters, conform to the policy 
of the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs. 

11. Trotsky’s autobiography reminds one of the changes which have taken 
place in the relations between the Soviet Union and the rest of the world 
since the early years of the revolution. At that time both Lenin and Trotsky 
took an active share in the organisation of the Comintern, which was definitely 
and avowedly a part of the Soviet machine. I do not think that it is wrong to 
say that the Comintern now occupies a less prominent position in the Soviet 
system than it did in earlier days. Then, again, members of the Government, 
and not merely the Commissar for Foreign Affairs, have begun to attend 
receptions given in honour of visiting members of foreign Governments and 
to attend receptions at foreign Embassies. It cannot be said that they mix 
much with foreigners on such occasions, but they at least grace the occasion 
with their presence. The old exclusiveness no longer exists in its purity, nor 
is abstemiousness strictly observed. Such conduct would be impossible for a 
Communist of the old school; and Trotsky, in fact, makes it a matter of bitter 
reproach to the Stalinists that they pay excessive attention to social inter- 
course, even among themselves, and to the cultivation of creature comforts. 
(‘If I took no part in the amusements that were becoming more and more 
common in the lives of the new governing stratum, it was not for moral 
reasons, but because I hated to inflict such boredom on myself. The visiting 
at each other’s houses, the assiduous attendance at the ballet, the drinking 
parties at which people who were absent were pulled to pieces, had no 
attraction for me.’) By failing to honour the old austerities, they give signal 
proof of their failure to grasp the essentials of Communist theory and of their 
insufficiency as directors of the Soviet régime. ‘Not all and always for the 
revolution, but something for oneself as well.’ 

12. If Trotsky is to be believed, the Russian revolution has reached its 
Thermidor. ‘Stalinism is above all else the automatic work of the impersonal 
apparatus on the decline of the revolution.’ In his view, the leaders have lost 
both their theoretic integrity and their contact with the revivifying force of 
the masses, and the régime is making peace with the enemy. 

I have, &c., 
WILLIAM STRANG 


No. 101 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received November 3) 


No. 631 [N 7518/75/38] 
moscow, October 27, 1930 
Sir, 
The despatches which I have had the honour to address to you during the 
last two or three months have borne witness to some anxiety on the part of 
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the Soviet authorities in regard to the progress of the Five-Year Plan. Soviet 
officials with whom I have spoken have laid emphasis on the difficulties which 
are being encountered, upon the mistakes which are being made, and upon 
the hardships which the people are being called upon to endure. The press 
has continued to quote examples of failure to attain the results expected, and 
has given prominence to outstanding examples of mismanagement. The 
conduct of the authorities in arresting and shooting large numbers of people 
on a charge of impeding and wrecking the plan betrays a state of nervousness 
which has seemed to be not without significance. There is, in fact, little 
doubt that the last three or four months of the second year of the plan have 
been a difficult period. Mr. Hubbard and Mr. Loder, and indeed some other 
observers, have remarked on an atmosphere almost of lassitude which ap- 
peared to have settled upon the workers and peasants, and the acting British 
Consul at Leningrad, in a recent despatch, speaks of ‘the general collapse of 
effort that made itself felt in the late summer’. Not least among the difficulties 
to be overcome has been the deteriorating labour situation, evidence of which 
may be found in the manifesto of the Central Committee of the Communist 
party, reported in my despatch No. 555! of the 22nd September, and in the 
decree of the same body, a summary of which goes to you in another despatch 
this week.! 

2. The encouraging results for the month of September now seem to have 
suggested to the authorities that they had gone too far in crying down the 
achievements of the second year of the plan and that some part of the existing 
despondency was of their own creation. This, at least, is what M. Litvinov 
told one of the foreign correspondents here the other day. The correspondent 
in question had noted a new air of confidence abroad and had enquired the 
reason. M. Litvinov replied that the authorities had just discovered that they 
had been for some time past too pessimistic, and were setting to work to 
revive public confidence and recreate public enthusiasm. 

3. A recent article in the press on the 21st October, of which a summary is 
enclosed! is symptomatic of this new drive. The author admits that the results 
for industry fell short of the control figures constituting the official plan for 
the year 1929-30 but exceeded the programme for the year as laid down in 
the original Five-Year Plan. The original plan provided for an increase over 
last year’s industrial production of 21-5 per cent., the control figures for an 
increase of 32 per cent., whilst the actual increase, according to official 
returns, was 24:2 per cent. He does not deny that false statistics have been 
published, but asserts that the figures were false because too unfavourable, 
and were the work of the Kondratiev-Groman group now under arrest, 
whose object was to prove the weakness of the Soviet Union and her inability 
to bear the burdens of the Five-Year Plan. The achievement of the Soviet 
iron and steel industries during the last few years, together with the complete 
disappearance of unemployment in this country, are contrasted with decreas- 
ing production and 20 million unemployed in capitalistic countries. At a 
time when strenuous efforts are being made to obtain labour for the Soviet 

1 Not printed. 
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coal mines and to develop to the utmost the fuel resources of the country, 
American mine-owners, he says, find they have 300,000 surplus miners and 
American oil magnates are considering the advisability of burning 500,000 
barrels of oil in order to improve the market. 

4. Further evidence of the confidence of the authorities in the productive 
capacity of the country is furnished by the enclosed control figures? for the 
intercalary quarter, the so-called ‘shock quarter’, between the end of the last 
economic year and the beginning of the next. During the three months 
October to December of the present year industrial production is to be 
46 per cent. greater than during the preceding quarter. In some branches, 
especially those producing goods for ordinary consumption, the increase is to 
be even greater. For example, in the light industries as a whole, including 
the food industry, it is to be 80 per cent.; in the cotton industry it is to be 
250 per cent.; as much sugar is to be manufactured in this one quarter as 
during the whole of the preceding year; and the productivity of labour is to 
be raised 30 per cent. above the results for the preceding quarter. The 
results of the last quarter of the past economic year were, as already said, as 
a whole unsatisfactory, and the results of the various branches of activity just 
mentioned were particularly bad. 

5. The other side of the picture is, however, still being presented. The 
newspaper quoted above published, a few days later, a statement of the 
situation in the shipbuilding industry for inland waterways. Of 165 ships 
whose construction and completion was planned for 1929-30, only three had 
actually been completed. The programme also provided for the construction 
of three ships of the ‘technical fleet’ and sixty-six cutters, none of which had 
been completed. Seventy-nine tugs were to be built, but not one has yet been 
finished, in spite of the fact that their equipment was specially ordered from 
abroad and had been received. The prospects for the coming year were, it 
said, no better. The shipbuilding industry had only bound itself to fulfil 
30 per cent. of orders. 

6. The unsatisfactory state of affairs at the great new tractor works at 
Stalingrad has already been noted in my despatch No. 6152 of the 14th 
October. 

7. One curious new phenomenon which has recently been noted is that, 
in spite of the very large and increasing issue of notes during and since the 
summer, there is a shortage of currency. Workers’ wages and, even more so, 
employees’ salaries are in arrears. There was a strike among the workers at 
our new Embassy the other day because the contractors could not get money 
from their account at the bank with which to pay them. In some factories, 
workers have been paid in sugar, an easily saleable commodity. The heavy 
demand for currency to pay the wages and salaries of those engaged in the 
intensive industrialisation of the country has been aggravated by the need 
for currency to pay for the new harvest. In both cases money goes out but 
does not return, because those who receive the money have little on which to 
spend it. An increase in the production of goods for ordinary consumption 

2 Not printed. 
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would soon take up the surplus currency and bring it back into circulation; 
hence the intensive efforts now being made to stimulate this department of 
industry. Meanwhile urgent appeals are being made by press and wireless 
to those who have spare cash to defeat the capitalists by investing it in the 
Five-Years-in-Four Loan, or putting it in the savings bank. 

8. The latent unsatisfied purchasing power in the country is very great. 
Large quantities of sugar were recently thrown on to the market in the official 
shops, purchasable in unlimited quantities without ration-cards at three 
times the controlled price, or, roughly, about 2s. 3d. a lb.; it was all sold off 
in a short time. Queues stand outside the restaurant of the Savoy Hotel, 
where one pays Carlton-Ritz prices for inferior and sometimes repulsive 
dishes; these are Russians, mostly proletarians, who have nothing better to 
do with their money. 

g. There are some who say that the temper and condition of the people has 
grown worse since the early summer, I should not myself have said that this 
was so, in Moscow at any rate. They have, of course, lost their summer tan 
and their summer spirits, but life seems to go on very much in the same way. 
People are certainly, by all accounts, better dressed than they were a year 
or two ago and pay more attention to their appearance: in almost every other 
way life is less agreeable now than it was then. There are, however, signs of 
improvement of late. There is more white bread to be had; butter and 
margarine (the latter in part imported from England) are rather more easily 
obtainable; certain goods originally manufactured for export, such as 
matches, are appearing on the home market; and clothes and boots are rather 
more easily to be found. The authorities are obviously trying to ease the 
strain on the people during the coming winter. 

10. As regards the public temper, it is undoubtedly true, as reported by 
the author of the recent series of articles in “The Times’, that dissatisfaction 
is widely and openly expressed; but it would not be wise to attach very great 
weight to this. Those who know the country well say that it takes very little 
to bring the people round again. Last spring, as soon as Stalin had called a 
halt to the over-precipitate collectivisation of peasant holdings, the peasants 
united to call his name blessed. So now, it would not take very much in the 
way of articles of consumption to bring the population through the winter 
in relative content. Things are so bad that with very little they are very much 
better. Plays are to be seen in the Moscow theatres in which the personal and 
doctrinal absurdities, to which even good communists are prone, are held 
up to ridicule and are received with laughter and applause. If this shows that 
the authorities are aware of the value of a safety-valve, it would also suggest 
that they are in no great fear of an explosion. 

11. The most disturbing feature of the present situation is the increasing 
activity of the G.P.U. More and more arrests are taking place, especially 
among people with Tsarist connexions, however remote. In a country like 
this, where life is at high tension, it is not surprising that doubtful elements 
should be persecuted. They are also useful as scapegoats, and their elimina- 
tion from the body politic is, in any case, a part of the communist plan. 
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12. I am sending copies of this despatch to the acting British Consul, 
Leningrad, and the Department of Overseas Trade. 
I have, &c., 
WILLIAM STRANG 


No. 102 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Recewved November 10) 


No. 645 [W 11818/31/98} 
Moscow, November 1, 1930 
Sir, 

Although my visit to M. Litvinov, reported in my telegram No. 376,' was 
necessarily of short duration particularly as he was about to see his doctor 
before departing this evening for Geneva, I made enquiries as to his views of 
the prospects of the Preparatory Committee of the Disarmament Conference. 

2. He began by stating that Russia adhered to the original proposal made 
by him in 1927. On my enquiring as to whether this meant the total de- 
struction of armaments and the abolition of armies, he replied that the present 
plan amounted to ‘cutting everything into half’, i.e. to destroy armaments 
and reduce armies by 50 per cent. He frankly confessed that he had no hope 
whatever of success, laying particular stress on the certainty of French 
opposition. He expressed the view that the draft plan being elaborated by 
the Committee was ‘an empty shell’, adding that it was merely discussing 
what ‘armies’ (this was the word he used although it apparently included 
‘armaments’) were susceptible of being reduced, and leaving the percentage 
of reduction to the Conference. 

3. I asked him whom he was to meet at Geneva on our side. He replied— 
‘Lord Cecil’ which he stated he regretted, not on any personal grounds but, 
as I discovered in the course of conversation, because he would have pre- 
ferred a member of His Majesty’s Government to be present as having more 
weight in putting forward the English point of view in opposition to that of 
France. 

I have, &c., 
EsMOND OvEY 
t Not printed. See No. 103, note 1. 


No. 103 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received November 10) 
No. 650 [WN 7718/75/38] 
moscow, November 3, 1930 
Sir, . 
It would be premature to express, three days after my arrival, any more 
than the most fleeting impressions of the political and general situation with 
regard to which Mr. Strang has kept you fully informed up to date. Moscow, 
after an absence of two and a half months, seems definitely more dingy in 
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appearance. Whether this is due to the contrast with the cities of the capital- 
istic world, or whether this is actually so, is difficult to estimate. The city is, 
however, very shabby. Queues in front of various shops are more prominent 
than when I left in the beginning of August, and ordinary necessities appear 
to be even more difficult to obtain for the common herd, with the result that, 
as reported already by Mr. Strang, the proletariat actually appear to be 
receiving more wages than they are able to spend on such necessities of life 
as the Government permit them to acquire under ration. 

2. I have not had the opportunity of meeting many important officials at 
present, but, after seeing M. Litvinov on the day after my arrival, I called by 
appointment on M. Krestinsky, who is in charge of the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs during M. Litvinov’s absence, as well as in charge of British and 
Northern European affairs. In the course of my conversation with him I also 
referred to the note regarding the Lena Goldfields (see my telegram No. 376! 
of the 1st November), which he undertook to study with the utmost care. 
As M. Krestinsky possesses knowledge only of the German and Russian 
languages, the conversation took place in Russian, with the result that he was 
extremely loquacious and replied at great length to my general questions 
concerning the present state of affairs. As regards propaganda, he adopted 
the official stereotyped attitude of the independence of the Soviet Govern- 
ment from the Third International. Concerning the agricultural prospects, 
on which he digressed for some ten minutes, he explained that this year’s 
harvest had undoubtedly been above the average. Soviet agriculture, like 
all others, was necessarily dependent on sunshine and rain, but he anticipated 
that the amount of corn for export would gradually increase over a period of 
years. In reply to a question of mine based on the suggestion of Mr. Cairns 
(see your despatch No. 1149? of the 13th October), he assured me that it was 
not a fact that the State farms were necessarily being organised on lands 
hitherto neglected owing to insufficiency of rainfall. Many of them were on 
lands hitherto occupied by the large landowners, and many of them were on 
soil which, owing to the immensity of the country, had remained virgin 
owing to the impossibility of its being taken up by the peasants or other 
agriculturists. 

3. M. Litvinov, whom I saw on the previous Saturday, as reported in my 
despatch No. 6453 of the rst November, informed me that the Five-Year Plan 
was proceeding, on the whole, satisfactorily. He confirmed information 
hitherto received that it was not up to the plan-figures of the Five-Year-in- 
Four Plan programme, but on the whole it was none the less proceeding 
satisfactorily. 

' Not printed. In this telegram Sir E. Ovey reported that he had told M. Litvinov before 
the latter’s departure for Geneva that a Note on the Lena Goldfields question was being sent 
by His Majesty’s Government to the Government of the U.S.S.R. M. Litvinov began to 
argue that the company had destroyed their case by abandoning the concession, but he gave 
assurances that His Majesty’s Government’s communication would be treated with the 
utmost seriousness. See No. 45, note 2. 


2 Not printed. Mr. Cairns, Director of Statistics and Research of the Canadian Co- 
operative Wheat Producers Ltd., was visiting Russia. 3 No. 102. 
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4. M. Krestinsky appeared extremely affable and ready, in words at least, 

to give every attention to representations that might be made by this Em- 
bassy. 
5. [he French Ambassador, on whom I have already called as doyen, had 
no particular information to communicate to me. The Japanese Ambassador, 
on whose clarity of vision I have hitherto relied, has unfortunately left 
Moscow and will not return. 

6. As regards the general financial outlook, it would appear from con- 
versations I have had with one or two business men that the Departments 
responsible for the importation of machinery and general equipment are, 
on the whole, proceeding with caution and are inclined to restrict orders. 
The favourable balance which the Government had acquired im the early 
part of the year, namely, £5 million, had been turned by the end of the 
summer into an unfavourable balance of about £8 million. The figures 
received from the sale of corn and other grain, however, should tend to 
improve the situation. According to the best estimates I have been able to 
acquire, about three-quarters of a million tons of wheat have already been 
exported, and it is computed that there must be, in addition to an equivalent 
if not greater quantity of wheat ready for export, about 2 million tons of 
other less valuable grain over and above home requirements. Taking the 
value of a ton of wheat at approximately £5, a considerable sum should thus 
be forthcoming towards the reconstitution of the financial position. 

7. The papers are full of the so-called ‘anti-dumping campaign’ which 
practically all foreign countries are accused of conducting against the Soviets. 
This question is necessarily a matter of paramount importance to the Union, 
which realises that, should any headway be made and exports be seriously 
restricted, its financial position would become precarious. 

8. Internally, as mentioned above, there seems to be a plethora of money 
in the hands of the population, and the banks have difficulty in getting even 
the paper money back into their vaults. When I left Moscow in August there 
was a shortage of silver and copper, but the shortage of paper money is a new 
phenomenon and, as stated in paragraph 1 above, appears to arise from the 
fact that it is impossible for the proletariat to spend their wages on rationed 
goods. An American economic expert has worked out that the amount of 
rationed food that a person can buy in Moscow varies from about 9-50 roubles 
a month in the higher categories (industrial workers) to about 7-50 roubles 
a month in the lower categories (employees, &c.). It will therefore be seen 
that, taking the average income of a workman at £100 a year in roubles, 
an expenditure of only £1 a month on rationed food leaves a considerable 
surplus. Certain articles of food, more especially common vegetables, can, 
however, be bought without cards in the State and co-operative departments. 
In order to remedy this situation the Government are understood to be 
releasing sugar, boots and clothing for unrationed sale at increased prices. 
They are also increasing the railway rates in an attempt both to diminish 
the largely increased passenger traffic and to get back some of the paper 
money in the hands of the people. 
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g. I have personally witnessed the queue which appears to form daily 
outside the restaurant of the Savoy Hotel, a new and gaudy place of enter- 
tainment designed to appeal to the tastes of the rich capitalist foreigner. The 
presence of a crowd of collarless and untidy proletarians in this restaurant is a 
source of embarrassment to the hotel, who have had to divide the restaurant 
into two sections. 

10. Inflation is taking place as regards both the rouble and chervonetz 
notes, although I understand that the issue of the latter has lately been some- 
what reduced. The appointment of M. Maimin (see my despatch No. 6484 
of the 4th instant) as member of the Collegium of the Ministry of Finance 
would appear significant in regard to this question. There have always been 
two schools of thought in this country, as in most others, as regards currency, 
one deflationary, the other inflationary. At present, neither seems definitely 
in the ascendant. 

11. As regards the recently reported executions, it is difficult to ascertain 
the exact facts. Cases have been brought privately to the notice of my staff 
of persons who have, in the past, been reported executed, who have subse- 
quently been found to be alive. The Soviet régime is based on a secret terror, 
and the terror is just as effective, whether the people are under the impression 
that their relatives have been executed, or whether they really have been 
executed. Generally speaking, however, one must accept the official figures 
as at least a minimum. 


I have, &c., 


EsMOND OvEY 
4 Not printed. 


No. 104 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 8) 


No. 691 [N 8567/75/38] 


Moscow, November 26, 1930 


His Majesty’s Ambassador at Moscow presents his compliments to 
H.M. Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and with reference to 
Foreign Office despatch No. 1311! of November 18 has the honour to transmit 
to him copy of a Note to the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs protesting 
against an allegation of complicity of the Union Cold Storage Company in 
a plot against the Soviet Government. 


t Not printed. In this despatch Sir E. Ovey was instructed to address a Note to the Soviet 
Government in the terms here printed. 
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ENCLOSURE IN No. 104 
Sir E. Ovey to M. Krestinsky 


No. 215 
_ Moscow, November 26, 1930 
Your Excellency, 

I have the honour to inform Your Excellency, under instructions from His 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, that the Union 
Cold Storage Company have expressed to His Majesty’s Government their 
strong resentment of (? at)! the accusations which were made against them in 
the month of September last in the course of the proceedings against Pro- 
fessor Ryazantsev and others on a charge of having purposely disorganised 
certain departments concerned with the supply of food in the Soviet Union. 

I have accordingly been instructed to inform Your Excellency that His 
Majesty’s Government have learnt with much surprise of the accusations 
which have been made against the British firm in question, that they are 
satisfied that the allegations made against the Company in the course of the 
proceedings are without foundation, and that in fact no payment whatever 
was Offered or made by any representative of the Company to or through 
the intermediary of any of the persons mentioned in the proceedings. 

In conclusion I have been instructed to add that it is the desire of His 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs that the Soviet 
Government should know that he is convinced that there is no basis for the 
suggestion that the Union Cold Storage Company promoted or participated 
in anti-governmental activities in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

I avail myself, &c., 
EsMOND OVEY 


! This emendation was suggested in the Foreign Office. 


No. 105 
Mr. A. Henderson to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 268 Telegraphic [N 8240/75/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 27, 1930, 4.30 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram. 

“Times’ today observes with reference to my answer that while ‘summary’ 
attached to ‘bill of indictment’? may contain no reference to British Govern- 
ment or British subjects, such references are made in indictment itself and 
that names of British subjects were mentioned during Court proceedings of 


' Not printed. This telegram gave the text of two questions put to Mr. Henderson in 
the House of Commons on November 26, and of his reply. See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of 
C., vol. 245, col. 1282. 

2 The references here and below are to the trial of members of the so-called ‘Industrial 
Party’. See No. 114. 
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November 26. Article adds that indictment is document of some 30,000 
words and that what I have termed ‘summary’ is actually a page at end of 
indictment with heading ‘conclusions’. 

Our understanding of documents published in ‘Pravda’ of November 11 
has been that they consisted of depositions by accused with the exception of 
the final passage headed ‘summary’ and described at the end as ‘summary 
of the charge sheet’, which constituted either the formal indictment or a 
summary thereof and did not contain any mention of British Government or 
British subjects, such mention being contained only in the depositions. 

Please satisfy yourself whether above view is correct or whether accusations 
against British Government and British subjects are definitely put forward 
by Soviet Government itself as part of the official indictment. 

You should also report whether these accusations have been brought 
forward officially by the prosecution in the course of the proceedings in 
court. 

Please reply urgently as I anticipate matter will be raised again in Parlia- 
ment on December 1.3 


3 See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 245, cols. 1778-80. 


No. 106 


Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received November 29, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. goo Telegraphic [N 8307/75/38] 


moscow, November 28, 1930, 10.35 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 268.' 

I fear it will be difficult successfully to prove that indictment can be 
separated from or considered less official than ‘summary’. It is true that 
anti-British statements normally emanated from accused themselves but 
Soviet Government has adopted these ‘confessions’ in their indictment 
which was read by clerk of court at opening of the trial. Confirmation of 
this view will be found in the language used in the French communiqué 
published in “The Times’ of November 17. An alternative defence however 
against “The Times’ criticism of His Majesty’s Government’s decision not to 
make a protest might consist in the argument that while Soviet Government 
accuse prisoners of conversations with British subjects, officials and even 
statesmen, there is no direct allegation that His Majesty’s Government as 
such ever gave any direct encouragement to the idea of intervention. On the 
contrary whatever, according to hearsay evidence, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment’s earlier sympathy with the idea may have been they are definitely 
stated to have subsequently ‘cooled down’. 

‘Foreign Governments’ are accused but not His Majesty’s Government 


1 No. 105. 
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specifically as such. Even French Government both in Ambassador’s pro- 
test and their communiqué refer only to accusations against ‘former leaders 
and present members of French Government’. No past member of British 
Government is mentioned except Mr. Churchill and most direct accusation 
against us at all as a Government appears to be that a member of British 
General Staff attended a meeting of French General Staff in which certain 
possibilities were discussed with certain White Russians in Paris. 

Professor Ramzin in his evidence on November 25 referred not only to 
cooling off of His Majesty’s Government regarding intervention since re- 
sumption of relations but according to a press correspondent stated . . .2 oneor 
two British secret agents have been withdrawn from Russia. It may be of 
interest in this connexion to mention that a foreign newspaper correspondent 
in discussing a telegram with the censor was urged to make no reference to 
this mention of British Government in the trial as any such reference would 
be reserved for proceedings in camera when the names of Messrs. R. and K. 
are finally to be divulged. 

Further as you have already indicated in your reply all these crimes refer 
exclusively to past history unless statements regarding postponement of inter- 
vention to 1931 can be read to apply to an already ‘lukewarm’ Great 
Britain. 

‘Pravda’ to (stc ? on) (? November 11)? gave full text of indictment as 
subsequently published in brochure. This has been sent to you by post wath 
relevant passages marked. 


2 The text is here uncertain. 3 Not printed. 


No. 107 
Mr. A. Henderson to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 272 Telegraphic [N 8305/75/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 29, 1930, 2.40 p.m. 


My telegram No. 268' and your telegram No. 400.? 

I have now received full English text of official indictment signed by 
Krylenko which was published in a special issue on November 20 of ‘Inter- 
national Press Correspondence’. 

This text, which I take to be official, contains in addition to actual deposi- 
tions of the accused, the commentaries on such depositions by the Public 
Prosecutor. 

In so far as these commentaries appear in the official indictment of the 
Soviet Government they have been adopted by the Government and must 
be regarded as part of its case against the prisoners. 

There are at least two such passages in the indictment to which His Majesty’s 
Government take exception. The first is a comment on Kalinnikov’s 
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statement, but as this relates to events alleged to have taken place in 1927 
I am not disposed to attach undue importance to it. 

The second however is headed ‘Connexions with the English army staff’ 
and reads as follows:—‘Compared with the active role played by the govern- 
ing circle in France the role of Great Britain appears in a somewhat different 
light. The government circles in France, having both the Trade and 
Industrial Committee and the military centre of the Russian White Guard 
emigrés close at hand, take [took] over the entire leadership for the participa- 
tion [preparations]; for the intervention against the Soviet Union, whilst the 
role played by Great Britain has naturally been second only [secondary]3.’ 

This commentary directly implicates His Majesty’s Government without 
specification of date and though a distinction is drawn between the alleged 
position of His Majesty’s Government and the French Government I am 
unwilling in the light of the above to pass over in silence any such utterly 
unfounded charge put forward in an official document of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

There are other vague references to intended intervention by England in 
the indictment which I am prepared to disregard but I request that you will 
immediately invite the attention of the Soviet Government to this particular 
statement in the indictment and inform them that His Majesty’s Government 
take exception to a paragraph in an official Soviet document which appears 
to reflect adversely and without reason upon His Majesty’s Government. 


3 These amendments have been made from the full English text of the official indictment. 


No. 108 


Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received November 30, 6.45 p.m.) 


No. gor Telegraphic [N 8308/75/38] 


Moscow, November 30, 1930, 6.50 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 273.! 

Having received a message that neither M. Litvinov nor M. Krestinsky 
could receive me today I requested that I might be allowed to see one of the 
other members of the Collegium for Foreign Affairs. I was informed that 
neither M. Karakhan nor M. Stomonyakov could see me, owing to absence 
and illness respectively but it was suggested that if matter were urgent I 
should see M. Rubinin head of Western Department. 

In view of wish expressed in your above-mentioned telegram I accepted 
this suggestion and saw him at 3.30 p.m. 

I informed M. Rubinin that as I was unfortunately unable to see any 
members of the Collegium I took it that he was acting as their representative 

t Not printed. In this telegram of November 30, Sir E. Ovey was informed that there 
were seven questions for answer in the House of Commons on December 1 on the subject 


of the Soviet indictment in the ‘Engineers’ Plot’. Mr. Henderson wanted to be able to state 
that His Majesty’s Government had delivered a protest to the Soviet Government. 
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and I would therefore make to him a communication in accordance with 
instructions from my Government. I then showed him Russian text of 
paragraph in question and read to him in English your message contained in 
your last paragraph,? following it up with a translation in French. 
M. Rubinin undertook to pass on communication to his chief. 
2 See No. 107. 


No. 109 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 1, 9.0 a.m.) 
No. 404 Telegraphic [N 8348/75/38] 
Moscow, November 30, 1930, 10.30 p.m. 

My telegram No. 4o1.! 

In the meantime trial proceeds. Accused have made their original and 
supplementary statements and cross-examination has commenced. While 
the views regarding veracity of witnesses’ statements vary according to 
political complexions a mass of ‘evidence’ closely following lines of indict- 
ment had been ‘volunteered’ with regard to sabotage, receiving of bribes, 
wilfully harmful technical advice, imparting of information to foreign agents 
and receipt of funds from abroad with sufficient emphasis to persuade the 
already persuaded, and a good many waverers, of existence of a definite 
organisation for sabotage of Five-Year Plan. 

References to M. Poincaré and M. Briand and to French secret agents 
abound although the latter are accompanied by warning from President that 
no specific reference should be made to such matters except at secret session. 

As regards England Feodotov has stated according to words of one Lopatin 
(hearsay evidence) that funds for sabotage were ‘after 1925 directly received 
through British Mission’. President here again called attention to necessity 
for avoiding such references until secret session. This is apparently a re-hash 
of story reported in my despatch No. 125.? 

On the other hand Konovalov is alleged by Sitnin to have stated that as 
regards England it was impossible to count on active English support under 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s Government. 

t No. 108. 


2 Not printed. This despatch transmitted a translation of the speech referred to in 
No. 66, note 4. 


No. 110 
Str EF. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 1, 9.40 p.m.) 
No. 405 Telegraphic [N 8387/75/38] 


moscow, December 1, 1930, 10.15 p.m. 

French Ambassador has read to me a telegram regarding further repre- 
sentations made by him on November 29 on instructions of his Government 
calling attention of Soviet Government to constant attacks against France in 
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‘Izvestiya’. He also complained of wording of a pamphlet signed by Gorky 
attacking Messrs. Baldwin and Churchill in addition to MM. Poincaré and 
Briand by name. 

This pamphlet which was sold at trial for one kopek was apparently 
distributed free to occupants of diplomatic box. 

Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs made the usual reply regarding freedom 
of Russian press and impossibility of controlling it. 

Ambassador however warned him of danger of going too far. 

There appears to be no diminution of anti-French criticism in today’s 
press or wireless. 


No. 111 
Mr. A. Henderson to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 274 Telegraphic [N 8308/75/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 2, 1930, 11.20 a.m. 

Your telegram No. 401.! 

As a result of further examination of indictment I feel bound to take excep- 
tion to certain further comments of the Public Prosecutor which appear to 
reflect adversely upon either the late or the present British Government, 
in addition to that which formed the subject of your representations on 
November 30. I therefore request that you will hold similar language to the 
Soviet Government in respect of the following comments by Krylenko. 


(1) Exordium 


(a) “The Soviet power has long since ceased to seek the leading centre 
and the levers of the whole work of sabotage merely in this or that organisa- 
tion of international capital, but in the immediate governmental spheres of the 
greatest bourgeois states of Europe, which have actually led the actions of the 
sabotage organisations, and have utilised these as their military and political 
agencies.’ 

(6) In the light of what follows in the indictment, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment cannot but regard both themselves and their predecessors as being 
included in this fantastic and baseless charge. 

(2) Chapter 2 (Comments on evidence of Ramzin and Larichev) 

(a) ‘Contact was established at the same time between the members 
of the Engineers Centre and representatives of the General Staffs of France 
and England, for the purpose of preparation for the intervention.’ 

(6b) ‘At the above-mentioned conference in Paris in October 1928 a 
balance was drawn of the work of ...... the members of the Central 
Committee of the Industrial Party with the leaders of the Trade and In- 
dustrial Committee and with the army staffs of France and England.’ 

(c) “This statement is of special importance in that it reveals the ex- 
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tremely active role played and actual impetus given by the governing 
circles of France and England in forcing the intervention.’ (Comment on 
Kalinnikov’s evidence). 


You should also point out that the official comment on the evidence regard- 
ing the Chinese Eastern Railway crisis of last year appears to imply that, but 
for the successes of the Red Army, the alleged intervention would have gone 
forward and His Majesty’s Government would have been an active partici- 
pant. The gravity of this charge is increased by the statement that Larichev’s 
evidence is confirmed by that of Charnovski. In making your representations 
you should add that His Majesty’s Government must ask for an explanation 
of how these various charges, which the Soviet Government must know to be 
baseless, came to be officially put forward. 

It would be advisable to point out that these excerpts from the official 
comments included in the indictment are not to be construed as a complete 
list of those comments to which His Majesty’s Government object but rather 
as typical examples. 

Please report by telegram when you have taken action. 


No. 112 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 2, 12.20 p.m.) 
No. 406 Telegraphic [N 8407/75/38) 


moscow, December 2, 1930, 1.30 p.m. 

My telegram No. 401.! 

May I learn for my guidance text of your reply to Parliamentary question 
of yesterday?2 Press correspondents here have received instructions from 
abroad to ascertain whether in fact protest has been made. Is there any 
objection to my saying so? Local press this morning apparently makes no 
reference to any protest having been made. 


' No. 108. 2 See No. 113. 


No. 113 
Mr. A. Henderson to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 275 Telegraphic [N 8407/75/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 2, 1930, 8.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 406.! 

Text of my reply is as follows :—begins. 

‘Since my reply on November 26 I have had carefully examined the fall 
translations which are now available of the documents issued by the Soviet 
Government. Asa result I have reached the conclusion that these documents 

t No. 112. 
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contain, in the observations made by the prosecution on the depositions of 
the prisoners, certain passages which appear to reflect adversely and without 
reason upon His Majesty’s Government. His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Moscow has accordingly, on my instructions, informed the Soviet Govern- 
ment that, in so far as the comments of the Public Prosecutor on the 
depositions made by the accused have been accepted officially by the Soviet 
Government, I take exception to those passages which contain adverse and 
unfounded reflections upon the late and present Governments.’ Ends.? 

There is no objection to your informing press correspondents that you have 
made representations in accordance with my instructions contained in my 
telegrams Nos. 2723 and 274.4 


2 See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 245, col. 1780. 
3 No. 107. No. 11r. 


No. 114 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 8) 


No. 7o1 [N 8574/75/38] 


moscow, December 2, 1930 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegram No. 404! of the goth November, I have the 
honour to report that the trial of the members of the so-called ‘Industrial 
party’ began on the 25th November in the ‘Hall of the Columns’ in the Trades 
Union House formerly the ‘Dvoryanskee Sobranie’, or ‘House of the Nobles’. 
The first day of the trial was the occasion ofa large workers’ procession through 
the principal streets of the capital, the local press claiming that 1,200,000 
persons took part. The demonstrators, who were well equipped with banners 
bearing legends of the usual kind, displayed no undue excitement. 

2. The proceedings opened with the reading by the President of the Court 
of the names of the accused, viz.: Ramzin, Kalinnikov, Larichev, Charnovski, 
Feodotov, Kupnianov and Sitnin. Only two of the accused, Kuprianov and 
Sitnin, elected to retain counsel for their defence. The clerk of the court then 
read the indictment, after which the President again called out the names of 
the accused and asked them whether they pleaded guilty. The answer in 
every case was in the affirmative, each one of the accused, however, adding 
that he desired to make a statement. 

3. The hearing of the evidence then began with the reading of a statement 
by Ramzin, who was followed by the remainder of the accused in turn. It is 
approximately correct to say that the statements are mainly an amplification 
of the general indictment (see my despatch No. 672? of the 15th November), 
and need not, therefore, be enlarged upon. After the different statements 
had been read, which took two or three days, the court began the cross- 
examination of the accused, which, at the time of writing, is still proceeding. 


' No. 109. 2 Not printed. 
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The court has so far been in session twice a day—in the morning, and again 
in the evening from six o’clock onwards. The proceedings have consequently 
been lengthy, and the press is now somewhat behind in its reports, today’s 
papers containing only an account of the evening session of the 29th Novem- 
ber. At least one member of the staff of this Embassy has been present every 
day at the hearings, though, owing to pressure of current work, it has not 
been feasible for anyone to attend throughout. 

4. As the indictment, so also the individual statements of the accused went 
to show that outside the Soviet Union preparations for intervention were 
carried on by the Commercial and Industrial Committee (“Torgprom’) 
with its seat in Paris while inside the Soviet Union the organisation of sabotage 
and espionage was in the hands of the ‘Industrial party’ (‘Prompart’) and 
the so-called ‘Engineers’ Centre’. Internal sabotage is dealt with at great 
length in the testimony of the accused, and in its modus operandi would appear, 
generally speaking, to have followed the lines of the sabotage conspiracy 
reported in Mr. Strang’s despatch No. 5563 of the 22nd September last, i.e. 
the drawing up of unrealisable plans of production, capital construction, &c. 
Further evidence for the prosecution has been produced in the persons of 
M. Yurovski, Professor Osadchi, and an engineer named Nolde. The first 
of the above, a former member of the Collegium of the Commissariat for 
Finance, was arrested at the same time as Kondratiev (see Mr. Strang’s 
despatch No. 529% of the 8th September last). Professor Osadchi, who, 
until his recent arrest, was assistant chairman of the State Planning Depart- 
ment, gave evidence for the first time yesterday. It is reported that he will 
subsequently be tried. The arrest of these two well-known Soviet experts, 
the latter of whom is said to have been a friend of Lenin, is perhaps significant 
as widening the scope of the trial. Yurovski stated that in 1928 he was sent 
abroad on business for the Soviet Government, met Milyukov, and members 
of the “I'orgprom’, and generally familiarised himself with the views of Russian 
émigré circles in regard to intervention. Osadchi admitted that he was a 
member of the central committee of the ‘Prompart’, in company with 
Ramzin, Feodotov, &c. He had known of the conversations of Ramzin 
and Larichev with the “Torgprom’ in Paris in 1928, and of the intention of 
France to mobilise Poland, Roumania and the Baltic States against the Soviet 
Union in the event of intervention. 

5. As regards the two States directly implicated, the United Kingdom and 
France, the latter, and in particular M. Poincaré and the French General 
Staff, have borne the brunt of the attack. The French Government are also 
accused of having maintained two agents in Moscow, who figure in the evidence 
as M. K....and M.R.... One of the accused appeared at one moment to 
be on the point of stating their identity, but was called to order by the Presi- 
dent of the court, who told him that he could only refer to ‘the official 
establishments of foreign Governments in Moscow at a secret session’. I am 
not aware whether any secret sessions have yet taken place. Local gossip 
asserts that M. K. .. . is M. Kiefer, the Commercial Secretary of the French 

3 No. 98. 4 See No. 97, note 4. 
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Embassy. As regards His Majesty’s Government, the extent of their com- 
plicity would not appear appreciably to have widened as the result of any 
of the evidence made public since the indictment. Mention is made in the 
evidence, as in the indictment, of meetings between Ramzin, Mr. Simon, 
‘Sir Philip’, and between Larichev and Colonel Lawrence, but no additional 
particulars of the complicity of His Majesty’s Government appears [szc] to have 
been adduced, unless one can place in this category the allegation of Feodotov, 
who is reported to have stated that he had heard (see my telegram No. 404 
of the 30th November) from Lopatin (now dead) that after 1925 funds for 
sabotage were received directly through the British Mission. Moreover, to 
be set against this allegation is the statement of Konovalov (a member of the 
“Torgprom’) quoted by Sitnin to the effect that it was impossible to count on 
the active support of the United Kingdom with Mr. MacDonald’s Govern- 
ment in power. | 

6. Itis difficult to report with any degree of impartiality on the trial. First, 
it is not a trial at all in the Anglo-Saxon sense of the word. It 1s definitely 
a demonstration. The accused, who have theoretically nothing to look 
forward to but the certainty of being executed, appear on terms of pleasant 
and entirely courteous intimacy with the judges, and even with the Public 
Prosecutor. They evidently take the greatest pains to omit no detail in their 
self-accusatory statements, and, in rare cases of forgetfulness, their attention 
is called to their lapse by the prosecuting counsel in a manner reminiscent of 
a schoolmaster showing off the skill of a favourite pupil. By this attitude 
they lose any sympathy that might accrue to a fanatic stoutly and loyally 
defending a lost cause. Krylenko smokes cigarettes, as do the accused. No 
specially distinguishing costume is worn by the judges, or by anybody in 
court. Space in the hall is set aside for various organisations, including the 
press and the Diplomatic Corps, as if for a gala performance. Gentlemen 
from the Protocol Department attend the sessions to show the diplomats to 
their seats, tend to their wants and to explain any obscure point of procedure, 
as might be done in the case of an official bullfight. One asks oneself what is 
the probable effect of this procedure on the accuracy of the statements made. 
Probably it is immaterial. The suggestion that the accused have been tortured 
in the proper sense of that word is presumably quite untrue. They appear 
well-fed, calm, and self-possessed. The idea of torture, of course, easily 
suggests itself, as the very name of the Lubyanka prison, from which they 
are daily brought, is fraught with horror. In this connexion, a statement by 
Feodotov indignantly denying any maltreatment produced the only ‘laugh’ 
of the proceedings, the emphasis with which he made his assertion being 
such that the implied suggestion that the G.P.U. prison was a positive 
health resort was too much even for the most fanatic adherent of the commu- 
nistic dictatorship. The house 1s said to have laughed for nearly two minutes. 

7. If torture has not been applied, what method of coercion or persuasion 
has been used to produce the desired result? Personally, I adhere to the theory 
of economy of effort on the part of the G.P.U. The G.P.U. well know that no 
Russian—with the exception perhaps of the fanatics on the Communist side— 
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will fail to betray his colleagues when interrogated separately, and, as each 
of the arrested is fully aware of this inherent weakness among the others, 
evidence flows like a stream and frequently takes the form of reporting 
rather what others said than what the accused said himself. 

8. In an ugly picture, the role of the accused is no more attractive than 
that of the accusers. The natural corollary of this state of affairs is that some 
arrangement must have been come to between the accusers and the accused, 
but, on this point, it is difficult to dogmiatise. If no such arrangement has 
been come to, the sole explanation of the calmness of the victims must be 
sought in an unstable love of declamatory theatricalism, which takes pleasure 
in playing any role, however ungrateful, provided it is sufficiently prominent. 
The new régime in the prosecution of its policy is eminently ruthless—the 
old, truthless and of little faith. In spite of this mass delation by. pre-arrange- 
ment, the evidence is thin. Full advantage has been taken of every possible 
statement, but little has been definitely proved that could not have been 
postulated had there been no trial. It takes very little sabotage on the part 
of any oarsman in an eight-oar race to prevent his side from winning a 
strenuous contest. 

I have, &c., 
EsMOND OvEy 


No. 115 
Str E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 8) 


No. 702 [N 8575/75/38] 


moscow, December 2, 1930 
Sir, 

Attention has been almost exclusively directed in the past week to the trial 
of the so-called ‘Industrial party’. I have attempted in my despatch No. 
701! of today’s date to give you some description of this trial. This descrip- 
tion may appear to provide a somewhat meagre résumé of the countless 
pages of print which have appeared in the newspapers, but the reason of this 
meagreness is that the depositions of the accused have consisted almost 
entirely in variations on the refrain of the original indictment. The lett-motif 
is slight, and I am informed that anyone who has read the original indictment 
will constantly recognise in the evidence the repetition of whole phrases 
therefrom. 

2. As I reported in my telegram No. 404? of the 30th November, the 
cumulative effect of the performance has undoubtedly persuaded a great 
many waverers as to the existence of a definite centre for sabotage in Russia. 
Bukharin is rumoured to have been greatly impressed. On the other hand, 
no really definite examples of practical physical sabotage have been quoted, 
the ‘Industrial party’ being accused rather of administrative obstruction and 
faulty technical advice. 


t No. 114. 2 No. 109. 
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3. The attack against France and the constant mention of M. Poincareé’s 
name is perhaps the most striking feature of the proceedings. The Govern- 
ment assure the French Ambassador, and a Government official in a moment 
of expansion assured me with great emphasis, that there is no desire whatever 
for a breach of relations. The French Government, as you know, have pro- 
tested twice: first, against the attacks of the indictment, and secondly against 
the attacks in the ‘Izvestiya’. My above-mentioned Russian informant also 
averred that a great deal of anti-French bias is of a personal nature directed 
against the French Ambassador. Any such personal feeling could not, in any 
case, it would seem, form more than a small contributory factor. 

4. It would not seem normally possible that the Soviet Government could 
desire to reduce the number of foreign States in diplomatic relations with 
themselves. It must, therefore, be deduced that they have definitely formed 
the conclusion that there is no risk in proceeding to these lengths and that 
the whole matter had been staged purely for internal reasons. On the other 
hand, Soviet foreign policy is not above desiring to ‘play up’ Germany and 
Italy by attacking France. As I have already reported, the man in the street, 
under the constant influence of the written and spoken word of his leaders, 
does not necessarily draw this conclusion as regards Soviet—French relations. 
He 1s being purposely and successfully led to suppose that the danger of 
intervention is a very immediate one. Nearly every speaker on the wireless, 
and nearly every article in the newspaper not directly describing the trial, 
warns its special public that the answer to the plots of interventionists is 
increased activity in that sphere which the speaker or writer happens to 
be discussing. 

5. Why has the Government adopted this form of propaganda at this 
particular juncture? Stalin is said to have been originally opposed to the 
staging of the trial, but to be now drawing comfort from its results, and the 
party are considered to be more strongly united than ever. History has 
countless examples of the consolidating effect on public opinion of foreign 
intervention. The alleged danger of foreign intervention has produced 
identical results. 

6. It would not be correct in my opinion to adopt the conclusions of “The 
Times’ and of other newspapers that the holding of the trial is necessarily a 
sign of desperate weakness and a proof of the imminent and catastrophic failure 
of the Five-Year Plan. An extremely intelligent journalist, who has written 
one of the best books on modern Russia and is now preparing another work 
on the Five-Year Plan gives it to me as his opinion that quantitatively the 
Government have completed about half of their plan: qualitatively they 
are, however, behindhand. On the other hand, I have reason to believe 
that the Government are seriously preoccupied with the problem of transport, 
the deficiency of which must, if unchecked, seriously impede progress. 
‘Cabinet’ councils of the inner coterie are said to be taking place several 
times a day. 

7. I have reported in previous despatches on the possibility of some 
slackening of the present ruthlessness in the prosecution of the plan, based on 
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the readmission of Bukharin into official favour. I feel that whatever the 
Government may have to do in this respect, their ambition is to proceed 
‘full steam ahead’. Some intelligent observers think some form of ‘let up’ 
is inevitable, while others consider that not only are the leading circles 
of the Kremlin entirely obsessed with the necessity of proceeding at the 
predetermined rate, but that even if they wished to devote greater atten- 
tion to light industry—in other words to the production of articles which 
would render conditions of living less grim in this country—financial 
stringency would render such a programme impossible. The nineteen or 
twenty so-called ‘giant’ undertakings are in such stage of progress that it 
would be fatal to leave them alone or close them down. These undertakings 
alone necessitate the employment of nearly all internal capital and nearly 
all of the foreign valuta which existing conditions of the world market permit 
the Government to acquire. 
I have, &c., 
EsMOND OvEY 


No. 116 
Mr. A. Henderson to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 277 Telegraphic [N 8308/75/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 3, 1930, 7.0 p.m. 
My telegram No. 274.! 
Numerous questions for answer in the House of Commons on December 8 
ask what reply has been received from the Soviet Government. 
You should press for immediate answer to the request for explanations 
made in my telegram No. 274. 


t No. 111. 


No. 117 
Sir EF. Ovey re to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 3, 9.30 p.m.) 
No. 407 Telegraphic [N 8474/75/38] 


moscow, December 3, 1930, 10.12 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 274.! 

I felt you would wish me to make protest if possible to M. Litvinov him- 
self. He cannot see me today but has given me an appointment for tomorrow 
December 4 at 3.0 p.m. when I will make desired communication. Unless 
anything unexpected occurs protests will thus have been made by question 
time tomorrow. 


1 No. 111. 
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No. 118 
Mr. A. Henderson to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
Nos. 278 and 279 Telegraphic [N 8492/33/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 3, 1930, 9.30 p.m. 


Text of message broadcast in English from Moscow evening of December 
2 dealt with engineers’ trial now proceeding and contained an open letter 
from Maxim Gorky on the subject. 

Following are typical extracts :— 

(1) “They’ (Central Committee of Industrial Party) ‘were in contact with 
capitalists abroad and also with French and British capitalists. It was from 
these bodies that the Central Committee received its orders. The accused 
had described in detail their meetings in Paris and Berlin and meetings in 
Paris and London with the French and Bnitish capitalists.’ 

(2) “Thus we have established on the authority of one of the accused joint 
action between British capitalism and war preparation in which the Industrial 
Party is engaged.’ 

(3) After description of Five-Years’ plan ‘it is because capitalists in 
Europe know this also that they are preparing for war. When the workers 
understand what the Russian workers are doing, they will follow in the same 
line, but while the Soviet workers are leading, British workers and all the 
workers of Europe have their share to bear in the struggle.’ 

(4) ‘The proletariat of all countries and particularly the workers of Berlin 
and London must understand the meaning of this plot and its meaning to 
you because, with the passage of time you also will have to deal with just 
such traitors as are being tried at Moscow.’ 

(5) “The business of the capitalists is the same the world over—the cynical 
exploitation of the labour of the workers. Therefore it is natural that Russian 
capitalists should have found amongst those of France and England the 
completest sympathy with their criminal] aims.’ 

I regard the broadcasting in English of such propaganda, particularly ona 
matter which has formed the subject of recent representations to the Soviet 
Government as a deliberate breach of the pledge entered into last year. You 
should accordingly lodge a strong protest to the Soviet Government. 

A large section of public opinion in this country is becoming exasperated 
at the scarcely concealed hostility of the present rulers of Soviet Russia as 
shown not only in the course of the present trial, but also by the wireless 
propaganda from Moscow and other evidence to the effect that no effort 
whatever is being made to abide by the propaganda pledge of December 
1929, as given in Soviet Ambassador’s note of December 20, 1929—see 
Treaty Series No. 2 of 1930.! 

For my own part, I am bitterly disappointed at the results of one year’s 
experience of renewed relations with the Soviet Government whose actions 


1 1.e. Gmd. 3467 of 1930; see No. 45, note 1. 
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seem designed deliberately to play into the hands of the opponents of con- 
tinued Anglo-Russian relations. 

You should follow up the representations made in accordance with the 
instructions in my telegram No. 274? of December 2 by emphasising in 
conversation with M. Litvinov the above points and you should leave His 
Excellency in no doubt whatever of the danger to which Anglo-Soviet 
relations are inevitably being exposed by such action by the authorities in 
Moscow. 

2 No. 111. 


No. 119 
Mr. A. Henderson to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 280 Telegraphic [N 8387/75/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 4, 1930, 4.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 405,.! 

Please forward copies of pamphlet. Open letter from Gorky to workers 
and peasants of capitalist countries, which may be same document, was 
published in International Press Correspondence of November 27 [and]? was 
included in broadcast referred to in my telegram No. 278.3 


1 No. 110. 
2 This word was included in the draft of the telegram. 3 No. 118. 


No. 120 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 5, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 409 Telegraphic [N 8523/75/38] 
moscow, December 5, 1930, 1.0 a.m. 


Your telegram No. 279! and my telegram No. 407.7 

After recapitulating to M. Litvinov my protest already made to M. 
Rubinin [ set forth carefully in full all points contained in your telegram 
No. 2743 and laid stress on your request for an explanation as to how these 
baseless charges came to be officially put forward, leaving with him Russian 
texts of relevant extracts. | 

I then said that in addition to these serious protests there was another 
matter upon which I was instructed to lodge a strong protest, namely broad- 
casting of propaganda in English. 

I either read to him or quoted from memory all your points. He took careful 
notes. When I had finished he took the two points separately. First he took 
the line that Public Prosecutor could not have done otherwise than incorpor- 
ate in his indictment evidence of witnesses. I said this could hardly be con- 
sidered a satisfactory explanation and asked him personally if he had no 
further message but he was evidently unable to think of any better defence. 


t No. 118. 2 No. 117. 3 No. 111. 
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Secondly as regards propaganda he enquired from what station it had been 
broadcast. I could not say and he argued that it might have been from some 
private station. I replied that any possible defence on line that Soviet 
Government had no control over a private or even a Comintern station would 
be entirely valueless in allaying increasing volume of public opinion. M. 
Litvinov said there was no Comintern wireless station. I then said, speaking 
personally, that you had been extremely patient in face of countless parlia- 
mentary questions but culminating act of Soviet Government in broadcasting 
in English statements reflecting adversely on His Majesty’s Government fully 
explained your disappointment at result of one year’s relations. He said 
questions in Parliament were always asked by the same people. I replied that 
whatever his views on this point might be, there was very strong cause of com- 
plaint which could not fail to arouse increasing indignation in England. 

He said he must make enquiries of his Government. I again emphasized 
seriousness of situation, re-reading last sentence of your telegram No 279. 
He promised to give me a reply as early as possible.* 

It must be said for M. Litvinov that he made no attempt to combat my 
personal suggestion that with his knowledge of England he attached no more 
credence to anti-English accusations than I did. I feel he was seriously 
impressed and that strength of protest cannot fail to produce effect although 
his task with the Kremlin will be a difficult one. 

4 On December 6, 1930, Sir E. Ovey telegraphed that M. Litvinov had handed to him 
a written statement which he (M. Litvinov) explained was the ‘verbal answer of the Soviet 
Government’. In the statement (printed in Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 246, cols. 
12-13) it was pointed out that the broadcast under discussion was transmitted ‘not from a 
station under control of the Government but from a private station which is at the full 
disposal of the All Union Central Council of trade unions’ and the assurance was given that 


the ‘undesirability of such broadcast messages in future will be impressed upon the All 
Union Central Council of trade unions’. 


No. 121 
Mr, A. Henderson to Str E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 283 Telegraphic [N 8523/75/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 5, 1930, 7.0 p.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 409' and 410.2 

I desire to make further statement in the House of Commons on December 
8 in reply to enquiries as to the Soviet Government’s answer to your repre- 
sentations regarding the indictment. You should therefore press M. Litvinov 
for a more definite and concrete reply when you see him tomorrow. 

The point is that the Soviet Government cannot refuse responsibility for 
the comments of their Public Prosecutor which appeared in the indictment 
as being their official view of the part played by His Majesty’s Government 
in the alleged intervention conspiracy. 

t No. 120. 


2 Not printed. This telegram of December 5 asked for telegraphic reports of any im- 
portant replies to Parliamentary questions regarding Sir E. Ovey’s protests. 
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No. 122 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 6, 7.5 p.m.) 
No. 416 Telegraphic [N 8545/75/38] 


moscow, December 6, 1930, 7.35 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 283.! 

Regarding indictment I again today carefully explained point of view of 
His Majesty’s Government as regards responsibility of Soviet Government 
for comment of Public Prosecutor. In spite of my insistence M. Litvinov 
stated however that he was unable to reply otherwise than as already reported 
by me. In order, however, that there should be no misunderstanding he 
promised to send me this afternoon in a written form the text of his verbal 
reply. 

This text has now reached me and reads in literal translation as follows. 

Begins. References to possibility of participation of British circles in 
interventionist plans were made by accused in written depositions at the 
time of preliminary examination and confirmed by them later in court. 
Neither examining authorities nor court can deprive accused of right to give 
evidence or to make such confessions as they consider necessary. Public 
Prosecutor naturally based his indictment upon confessions of accused which 
he could not ignore. However court and Public Prosecutor at the time of 
trial paid almost no attention to references to England. Nor did Public 
Prosecutor dwell upon these accusations in his final speech for prosecution. 
Neither did Government itself anywhere express its views upon these refer- 
ences to England.? Ends. 


1 No. 121. 


2 M. Litvinov’s reply was quoted by Mr. Henderson in the House of Commons on 
December 8. See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 246, col. 10. 


No. 123 
Mr. A. Henderson to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 285 Telegraphic [N 8545/75/38) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 8, 1930, 10.50 a.m. 


Your telegram No. 416.! 
You should point out to M. Litvinov that his verbal reply fails completely 
to meet the point in paragraph 2 of my telegram No. 283.? | 


t No. 122. 
2 No. 121. 
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for this decision, that the Soviet Government did not wish to be guided by a 
feeling of revenge towards those who had disarmed themselves by their con- 
fession and repentance, and had also done good service in that they had 
unmasked a dangerous counter-revolutionary organisation which was the 
cat’s-paw of military and ruling dourgeots circles in France. I have the honour 
to transmit to you herewith a copy of a translation of the decree in question.3 

6. As regards the actual trial, evidence was heard until the 4th December, 
on the evening of which day Krylenko began the final speech for the prosecu- 
tion. The text of this speech was only published this morning and 1s now 
being studied. The verbatim report of the proceedings, which 1s appearing 
day by day, has only reached the 2nd December. I am forwarding to you 
copies of the special trial supplement of the ‘Moscow News’ containing a 
lengthy summary of the proceedings up to the goth November in my des- 
patch No. 7153 of today’s date. The subsequent issues of this special supple- 
ment will be sent to you in due course. 

7. In the opinion, however, of reliable foreign observers, as also in that of 
the members of this Embassy who attended the trial, the evidence consisted 
almost exclusively of confessions and admissions on the part of the accused 
serving to corroborate in detail the evidence put forward in the indictment 
as to their relations with military and interventionist circles in France, the 
“Torgprom’, the two French agents, MM. K.... and R...., in Moscow, 
and also as to their internal activities which could be considered as amount- 
ing to sabotage. As I have stated in my despatch No. 7194 of today’s date, 
reference[s] to His Majesty’s Government have been infrequent. As regards 
the various witnesses, who include Yurovski and Professor Osadchi (see my 
despatch No. 7015 of the 2nd instant, paragraph 4), I have as yet no reliable 
information as to how they are likely to be dealt with. They would appear 
to be still under arrest, and a certain amount of speculation is rife as to whether 
they may not later form the subject of a separate trial which would include 
the so-called social revolutionary, cadet-kulak-Kondratiev group, which is 
alluded to in the indictment and also again in the text of the sentence of 
Ramzin and his confederates. It is interesting to note that today’s ‘Izvestiya’ 
publishes a decree relieving Unschlict of his duties as acting president of the 
Supreme Council of National Economy of the U.S.S.R., and another appoint- 
ing him acting chairman of the State Planning Department. It will be 
remembered (see my despatch No. 701 referred to above) that Professor 
QOsadchi until recently occupied this office, and the appointment of Unsch- 
lict may thus conceivably signify Professor Osadchi’s removal from the de- 
partment in question. 


I have, &c., 


EsMOND OveEy 


3 Not printed. 4 No. 126. 5 No. 114. 
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No. 126 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr, A. Henderson (Received December 15) 


No. 719 [N 8807/75/38] 
moscow, December 9, 1930 
Sir, 

The trial is now over. Five of the accused were condemned to death and 
the remainder to terms of imprisonment. The death sentences were then 
commuted by decree and the terms of imprisonment of the remainder 
reduced. Most people, of course, aver that they knew all along that such 
would be the result. It was guessable, but not certain. At the end of my 
despatch No. 701' of the 2nd instant I attempted to describe the atmosphere 
of the trial. As it proceeded an appearance of greater seriousness was, as 
stated in an article in “The Times’, imparted to the proceedings when the 
cross-examination of the witnesses began. The final result, however, was 
none the less the commutation of the death sentences on the ground of the 
natural magnanimity of the Soviet Government and of compassion for the 
poor misguided tools of France’s intrigue. Krylenko, in his first address, 
appeared to leave some loop-holes for escape from the death penalty, but 
the majority of observers still felt that execution awaited at least some of the 
accused. 

2. Reference to England in the final sentence was reduced to the extreme 
minimum, and also, as far as I can ascertain, in the Public Prosecutor’s final 
speech; although the thirty-two newspaper columns giving a text of this 
speech have only just appeared and have not yet been studied in detail. The 
French Government, as will be seen, bears the brunt of the attack to the very 
end. 

3g. What has the whole thing been about? There seems no reason to 
depart from the already expressed view that it was primarily a matter of 
internal politics. If so, why have the French been so attacked? Here, again, 
the answer appears to be that the Soviet Government have nothing particu- 
larly to fear from, or to gain from, the French Government. France put 
forward as the arch-promoter of interventionist movements, is, in practice, 
of less importance to the Soviets commercially and politically than Germany. 
Even had the Soviet Government gone too far and the French Government 
been moved to sever relations, Soviet diplomacy would, I conceive, have 
drawn consolation from the advantage accruing from the pleasure they 
consider such a step would have given to the Germans and to a lesser degree 
to the Italians. However, they apparently, nghtly or wrongly, considered 
this risk negligible. So much for the political intentions behind the trial. 

4. Great Britain is not in the same category as France in the Soviet mind 
and, as regards His Majesty’s Government, it will be seen that the strong 
protests made by you have not been without effect. At the moment of writing 
I have just made further representations to M. Litvinov about the insuffici- 
ency of his answer with regard to the responsibility of the Soviet Government 


1 No. 114. 
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for the original indictment. I await his written reply. Press and diplomatic 
circles have been struck by the strongly marked diminution of anti-English 
references, and have, I understand, reported in this sense. 

5. As regards broadcasting, the Soviet Government, while adhering to 
their view, have undoubtedly proffered an apology for the action in question, 
and, in spite of their asseveration as to their inability to censor or control 
private organisations, have promised to ensure as far as possible that such 
acts will not be repeated. This result of your strong and well-timed protest 
is a rare incident in Soviet relations with foreign Powers, except, of course, 
under the sledge-hammer blow of an ultimatum. 

6. The position of the French Government in regard to the indictment 
and the statements made at the trial is undoubtedly difficult and would be 
even more so should, as the result of my further protest, M. Litvinov succeed 
in getting his Government in any way to acknowledge governmental responsi- 
bility for Krylenko’s action. Such a success would, however, appear prob- 
lematical. 

7. From the internal point of view the Communist party are reported to be 
very pleased with themselves. This self-satisfaction finds outlet in a greater 
willingness to talk and to get on with their business. During the time 
preceding the trial, and during the trial itself, I am informed it has been very 
difficult for business men to get any Government official to take any responsi- 
bility of any kind. The party is now thoroughly united, and, as I have 
reported by telegram,? not only Bukharin, but Rykov, has been taken back 
into the fold. The trial was probably mainly a definite attempt to deal with 
the engineering class, who, in the early stages of the revolution, considering 
themselves essential to industrial progress, were on the whole fairly outspoken 
as regards their political opinions. The introduction of new machinery with 
which the professors of the old régime are not familiar has lessened their utility, 
and an attempt is being made to meet the strong demand for highly-trained 
engineers by the importation of American experts and the training of young 
100 per cent. Communists. Slackness on the part of the old engineers com- 
bined with a decreasing ratio of utility have probably caused them to be 
selected as scapegoats in the game of politics. 

8. The whole business has been so theatrical that it is difficult to apply 
the ordinary standards to it, and there are some who even aver that the recent 
quarrels with Bukharin and Rykov were themselves unreal and staged; that 
Bukharin, for example, was never really out of the inner counsels of the party, 
and that his special political wing was really set up to attract to his banner 
those people of whose political leanings the Government were not sure; in 
other words, that he was to a certain extent used as a decoy. I quote this as 
a typical example of Soviet political reasoning, and it must be admitted that, 
however autocratic and centralised the Government may be, some means 
must be found for a settlement of political differences. The autocratic Soviet 
régime has internally the same inherent weaknesses as any government by 
group. The divergences and manceuvrings are hidden, but they none the 

2 Not printed. 
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less exist. When an united front is again achieved, the fact is broadcast to an 
admiring public, and the party ukases again receive the veneration accorded 
to a Papal bull. In this connexion it should be remembered that elections 
are in the air. The party are already appealing to the people to exercise 
their rights. The electorate is described as consisting of 40 millions of men and 
40 millions of women, a somewhat incongruous feature in the slave State which 
certain persons contrive to see in the Soviet Republic. No elector can vote 
against the party’s policy, it is true, but he can and does, in an increasing 
ratio of ineffectuality as regards its highest leaders, elect his immediate chiefs. 

g. Another feature of the period immediately preceding and during the 
trial has been the increased crop of entirely fantastic rumours abroad about 
internal conditions in Russia. The most striking case of this was probably 
the interview given by Mr. Woodhead to the ‘Daily Telegraph’. This 
rumour first came to my attention at a visit from a newspaper correspondent 
who had been asked the real truth regarding the matter. He was almost in 
despair at the hopelessness of undoing the effect of the evidence of an apparent 
eye-witness. Mr. Woodhead seems peculiarly fortunate in his role as war 
correspondent in assisting at so many encounters in the vicinity of Moscow 
and in being able to stay in security until such time as it was safe, and to count 
the corpses and verify the reported casualties. His greatest achievement, 
however, consisted in having heard from 2.30 to 5 p.m. on the afternoon of 
the 15th November firing from the centre of the town from his hotel, which 
is understood to be the Grand Hotel. This statement and the massacre of 
soldiery by the G.P.U. in their ‘black uniforms with yellow pipings’, appa- 
rently 150 yards from my hotel, are absolutely fantastic imaginings. Incident- 
ally, the G.P.U. wear grey or khaki coats and magenta-coloured caps. When, 
however, he witnessed the Theatre Square strewn with corpses at a moment 
when the evening playgoers were streaming into the theatre, he surpassed 
his previous efforts of imagination. This square, which is in the centre of the 
town and also only about 200 yards from my hotel, is constantly blocked 
with people on foot and in tramcars. Every theatrical representation 1s 
attended by roughly 2,000 people. It is curious that no one else should have 
seen these corpses except Mr. Woodhead. Incidentally, I am informed, 
although I have not been able to check this statement as yet, that, according 
to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Woodhead was not 
in Moscow during the month of November. 

10. In the meantime, the Government appear unable to pay wages to any 
but manual workers. 


. I have, &c., 


EsMOND OVEY 


3 An account of this interview was printed in the ‘Daily Telegraph’ of November 28, ° 
1930. Mr. F. W. Woodhead, a consulting engineer, had just returned from a seven months’ 
visit to Russia. 
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No. 127 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 10, 9.0 a.m.) 
No. 427 Telegraphic [N 8671/75/38] 
moscow, December 10, 1930, 1.0 a.m. 

Your telegram No. 285,.! 

I made desired communication to M. Litvinov today.2 He argued that 
Soviet Government were in no way responsible for action of Public Prosecutor 
(as he alleged would also be the case in England) in making use in his in- 
dictment of the words which witnesses had actually used. The Government 
could not control him or alter expressions used by witnesses. 

I insisted that any such reply missed the point and read to him several 
times the last paragraph of your telegram No. 2833 begging him to do his 
utmost to reply in a more satisfactory manner. 

He promised to send me a further written reply as soon as possible. 

1 No. 123.» 2 1.e. December 9. 3 No. 121. 


No. 128 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 10, 9.0 a.m.) 
No. 428 Telegraphic [N 8682/75/38] 


moscow, December 10, 1930, 1.0 a.m. 

My telegram No. 427.! 

Following is literal translation of M. Litvinov’s written verbal reply. 

Begins :— 

‘Accusation in court was directed against eight accused who in their 
statements referred to possible participation of British circles in intervention. 
Public Prosecutor could not ignore these statements and took action on them 
in his commentaries. The Government does not in such circumstances give 
instructions to Public Prosecutor and could not thus in the case in question 
demand that he should ignore investigatory materials of whatever nature 
they might be. It is the business of the court to investigate these materials, 
to establish their credibility and give its decision. This decision has now been 
given. I can add nothing more to this.’ 


1 No. 127. 


No. 129 
Mr. A. Henderson to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 291 Telegraphic [N 8682/75/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 12, 1930, 7.0 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 428.! 
You should take an early opportunity of informing M. Litvinov of the 


‘profound dissatisfaction of His Majesty’s Government at the attitude of the 
Soviet Government in this matter. | 


1 No. 128. 
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No. 130 
Mr, A. Henderson to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 292 Telegraphic [| N 8682/75/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 13, 1930, 4.30 p.m. 

My telegram No. 291.! 

You may, if necessary, use the following arguments in conversation with 
M. Litvinov. 

The Public Prosecutor is an official of the Soviet Government and in this 
trial he was undoubtedly acting in his official capacity. 

The Executive Government is internationally responsible for the delin- 
quencies of any organ or official of the Government. 

The plea that the Government are not responsible for the judicial authorities 
is one not infrequently advanced by foreign countries where denials of 
justice have taken place but this is a plea which His Majesty’s Government 
have never admitted. It is the State as a whole whose responsibility 1s in- 
voked and the legislature and judiciary are as much an organ of the State as 
the executive. It is immaterial whether one organ can control the other; 
moreover it is doubtful whether the Public Prosecutor is in any case a judicial 
authority. He is the representative of the executive before the judiciary and 
corresponds in England rather with a law officer or counsel for the Crown 
than a judge. 

If, in England, in the course of proceedings brought by the Crown, Counsel 
for the Crown were to make unfounded allegations against foreign Govern- 
ments, His Majesty’s Government would be responsible and they would 
either have to substantiate the allegations or admit that they were untrue 
and unauthorised. 

In the present case the Soviet Government through their Public Prosecu- 
tor have relied on allegations accepted by the Public Prosecutor as forming 
part of the case against the accused and recent articles in‘ Izvestiya’, the 
official Government organ, certainly do not support the view that the Soviet 
Government regard the statements of the Public Prosecutor as untrue. 

The Soviet Government must therefore be held to have accepted the 
allegations as being true and in the absence of some statement by them 
either that they do not accept the truth of the allegations or that the state- 
ments of the Public Prosecutor were unauthorised their final reply must 
remain unsatisfactory to His Majesty’s Government. 


1 No. 129. 
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No. 131 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 22) 


No. 724 [N 9038/75/38] 


moscow, December 13, 1930 
Sir, 

I am in receipt of your instructions to take an early opportunity of in- 
forming M. Litvinov of the profound dissatisfaction of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at the attitude of the Soviet Government in the matter of their reply 
to the protest against anti-British statements made in the recent trial. I shall 
take an early opportunity of executing these instructions. In the meanwhile 
it may be of interest to report as to the apparent effect on Anglo-Soviet 
relations of the recent protests. I remain convinced that the fact of having 
protested has, in spite of the absence of satisfaction in regard to one point 
and of acquiring only relative satisfaction in regard to the other, been 
good. I had occasion to mention to you, Sir, and to various members of the 
Foreign Office in conversation when last in London, my impression that the 
Soviet Government attach profound importance to the continuance of diplo- 
matic relations with Great Britain and that this underlying fact gives His 
Majesty’s Government considerable power in supporting any good case. 
While this may not always appear evident in London, there are, none the 
less, certain indications which tend to prove that the Soviet Government, 
according to their lights, at least did something to allay hostile public opinion 
in the House of Commons. For instance, no reference of any kind whatever 
has appeared in the press to any protests which have been made. This, I 
agree, at first sight, may seem to be merely in order to avoid enlightening 
the public as to unpleasant facts, but it none the less forms the subject of 
comment in diplomatic circles. Secondly, the promise to prevent the broad- 
casting of undesirable messages in English in the future! 1s something gained. 
Thirdly, as mentioned in my despatch No. 723? of the 13th December, 
officials of the Government refer in conversation with English people to the 
excellent relations obtaining between the two countries, as does also M. 
Litvinov in conversation with Signor Grandi.3 

2. In spite of these asseverations, in which, at any rate, the wish is the 
father of the thought, I am convinced that M. Litvinov, who is a shrewd 
observer and has to carry out the difficult task of avoiding a rupture with any 
foreign Power, while permitting the real Government of the country to 
indulge in the maximum of vilification, 1s fully aware of the seriousness of the 
recent crisis. He is perhaps generally too much inclined, although it is not 
from want of being told, to under-estimate the difficulty of your position in 

1 See No. 120, note 4. 

2 Not printed. This despatch reported on negotiations over the withdrawal of the Indo- 
European Telegraph Company from the U.S.S.R. which were being conducted by a repre- 
sentative of the company. 


3 M. Litvinov met Signor Grandi, the Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs, in Milan in 
the autumn of 1930 to discuss a new economic agreement between the two countries. 
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regard to constant hostile criticism, but, at least on this occasion, he realised 
that, had his Government made no gesture in the direction at least of promis- 
ing ‘not to do it again’, a serious situation would have arisen. 

3. I am not aware exactly what M. Sokolnikov reports, but I imagine he 
keeps M. Litvinov fully informed. At any rate, the latter is, as a rule, fully 
and early cognisant of the answers and questions in the House of Commons. 
Any concomitant representations to M. Sokolnikov are therefore undoubtedly 
of value. Relatively unsatisfactory as this general state of affairs may appear, 
I feel none the less convinced that any attempt short of an ultimatum to get 
the Soviet Government to depart from the attitude they have taken up as to 
the independence of the Comintern or the trades unions, or even the Public 
Prosecutor, from the Government would at the present juncture at least be 
ineffectual. Any success on these lines would be the loosening of the first 
stone in the skilfully-constructed edifice of the Soviet structure, and to secure 
such a result would require an immense and probably disruptive effort. 

I have, &c., 
EsMOND OvEy 


No. 132 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 15, 9.0 a.m.) 
No. 436 Telegraphic [N 8826/75/38] 


moscow, December 14, 1930, 11.0 p.m. 


Before receiving your telegram No 292! I was proposing to see M. Litvinov 
if possible tomorrow in order to give him the message contained in your 
telegram No. 291.2, Had I merely taken this action and expressed profound 
dissatisfaction of His Majesty’s Government I am convinced that in spite of 
anything I might have added M. Litvinov would have deduced that such an 
expression of dissatisfaction amounted in fact to placing on record of a final 
protest and closing of the episode for the time being. 

Your telegram No. 292 however appears to put a new light on determina- 
tion of policy and before taking action I should be most grateful to learn 
exactly what you would wish me to acquire if anything is acquirable. 

Main argument in your telegram appears to be that Soviet Government is 
responsible for action of Public Prosecutor for various reasons therein set 
forth, yet corollary of the last sentence of your telegram would appear to be 
that the final reply of Soviet Government would be relatively satisfactory 
provided that they made one of two statements (a) that they as a Govern- 
ment do not accept the truth of allegations or (5) that statements of Public 
Prosecutor were unauthorized by them. 

If this is correct interpretation of your telegram which of the two replies 
would you prefer? Either would I fear be difficult to get, particularly with- 
out a new and serious representation of danger to relations which appears 
absent from your instructions. 

1 No. 130. 2 No. 129. 
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As regards (a) Soviet Government appear to have made some start to- 
wards such an admission in the first reply communicated in my telegram No. 
4163 indirectly when they referred to the fact that neither Court nor Public 
Prosecutor had paid much attention to references to England and that 
Public Prosecutor did not dwell upon these accusations in his final speech 
and more directly when they stated that the Government nowhere expressed 
its views on references to England. This as far as it goes is of course based on 
denial of any control over Court or Prosecutor. It might conceivably be 
improved upon but any success in this direction would entail a reiteration by 
Litvinov of argument of Public Prosecutor’s independence of the Govern- 
ment which contention the first part of your telegram refutes. 

As regards (4) any admission that Public Prosecutor’s statements were not 
authorised would similarly have to be based upon argument already ad- 
duced by Soviet Government of their inability to control him unless of course 
they could be induced both to accept responsibility for his actions and to 
disavow or censure him. This latter I frankly consider in the circumstances 
inconceivable. 

Please inform me which ‘recent Article’ in the ‘Izvestiya’ is referred to as 
M. Litvinov is sure to enquire, in addition of course to harping on the old 
argument of the theoretical independence of entire Soviet press. Is it that 
reported in my telegram No. 426?4 

3 No. 122. 

4 A pencilled note in the file copy of this document reads: ‘Yes’. In telegram No. 426 
(not printed) of December 9, Sir E. Ovey referred to the leading article in ‘Izvestiya’ of 
December g in which reference was made to the ‘rabid writings of still another hero of 
intervention, Mr. Churchill’. The article ended by an appeal to the people to pursue the 


Five-Year Plan ‘in view of certain continuance of these interventionist plans by new methods 
and under different guises’. 


No. 133 
Mr. A. Henderson to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 293 Telegraphic [N 8826/75/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 15, 1930, 7.30 p.m. 


Your telegrams Nos. 436! and 437.2 
My intention was and is to close the incident as soon as possible by register- 
ing a formal protest on the lines of my telegram No. 291.3 

My telegram No. 292¢ was only sent for your information and help in case 
M. Litvinov should attempt to excuse the Soviet Government by repeating 
the arguments described in your telegram No. 427.5 

You need take no action on my telegram No. 292. 

1 No. 132. 

2 Not printed. In this telegram of December 14, Sir E. Ovey pointed out that the Soviet 
Government had hitherto succeeded in evading any form of apology or explanation to the 
French Government but that if the new French Government adopted a firmer attitude the 
task of getting a more satisfactory reply to the British protests would be easier. 

3 No. 129. + No. 130. 5 No. 127. 
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No. 134 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 26, 9.0 a.m.) 


No. 445 Telegraphic [N 9131/75/38] 


moscow, December 25, 1930, 5.10 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 293.! 

I had a long and difficult conversation with M. Litvinov yesterday when 
(as he had been unable to receive me on the 2oth) I made the desired com- 
munication. 

He received me supported by Krestinsky evidently to show the latter how 
firmly he intended to deal with your statement. 

He was hurt and angry both (1) at substance of message and (2) its ap- 
pearance in the press before it had been officially communicated to him.? 

He asked me when I received my instructions to which I replied that had 
he been able to see me I might have executed them on Wednesday December 
17 but that I had preferred to wait till arrival of bag on the 2oth in case I 
had other matters to speak of. I told him even then it would have been too 
late. I assured him that no discourtesy whatever was intended and that he 
could attribute any delay to me if he wished. This point was I think only an 
additional irritant, his real objection being to the substance. As regards this 
he requested me to inform you that he was profoundly dissatisfied with your 
message. He had gone a very long way to meet your wishes and this was all 
he had got. ‘If Mr. Henderson thinks that to please the Conservative 
enemies of the Soviet régime in the House of Commons he will get any better 
answer he is mistaken. He never will’, and much more on these lines. He 
then intimated very strongly that the only course open to his Government 
was to reply by raising the question of action of Public Prosecutor in India 
who had been guilty of much stronger language as regards the Soviet. I 
suppose this refers to Meerut trial.3 

Feeling that I had better show him that you had further grounds for dis- 
satisfaction I then told him you had also instructed me to complain with 
regard to the four outstanding cases (your despatch No. 1487)4 and gave him 
four aide-mémoires on these questions in which I had embodied the facts and 
also mutatis mutandis the language in first three paragraphs and quoted to him 
verbally message in paragraph 4. After some slight discussion he handed 


t No. 133. 

2 Mr. Henderson announced in the House of Commons on December 15 that Sir E. Ovey 
had been instructed to express to M. Litvinov His Majesty’s Government’s dissatisfaction 
at the attitude of the Soviet Government. See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 246, col. 797. 

3 In March, 1929, prominent Indian Communist labour leaders were arrested on a charge 
of conspiracy. A preliminary enquiry into the cases of thirty accused men opened in June, 
1929, but the trial before a District Sessions judge did not begin until January, 1931. 

4 Not printed. In this despatch of December 16, Mr. Henderson had instructed Sir E. 
Ovey to impress upon the Soviet Government the profound dissatisfaction of His Majesty’s 
Government at the apparently deliberate policy of evasion and procrastination adopted in 
four cases in which private property was concerned. 
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them over to Krestinsky saying .. .5 familiar with details. These representa- 
tions he took with relative calm although of course he may react more strongly 
when he has studied contents of memoranda. 

We then reverted to the main subject and I gradually got him calmer. 
I referred to Mr. Dalton’s reply in the House of Commons‘ reported in 
‘The Times’ of December 20 which I had just seen and pointed out if I were 
to report that it was the intention of Soviet Government to embark on a 
counter-attack the impression on His Majesty’s Government would be 
deplorable. Naturally his Government was at liberty to do what it liked 
but His Majesty’s Government would strongly resent any such imputations 
and a new and violent altercation would ensue which would strengthen those 
very elements in Parliament to which he had referred. I brushed away any 
implications that you were not sincerely desirous of continuing relations and 
finally when attempting to define exactly how I could report to you without 
giving a false impression I got him at one moment to use the words ‘it had 
been the intention of Soviet Government’ to make this counter-attack. His 
actual last words were that his Government must still consider possibility. 

We parted on the best of terms, Krestinsky who understands no English 
and was only partially kept informed of what was being said being witness of 
an apparent reconciliation. 

I feel that with a little patience matter will blow over and incident be 
closed. M. Litvinov none the less feels that instead of having his goodwill 
appreciated by His Majesty’s Government latter have adopted an unneces- 
sarily unsympathetic attitude in their last word. 


S The text is here uncertain. 
6 See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 246, col. 1617. 
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CHAPTER III 


Anglo-Soviet relations February 1931—December 
1932: conditions in the U.S.S.R.: Soviet non-aggres- 
sion pacts with neighbouring countries: His Majesty’s 
Government’s denunciation of temporary Anglo- 
Soviet trade agreement: anti-British press campaign 
in the Soviet Union: suggested opening of new trade 
negotiations (February 24, 1931—December 28, 1932) 


No. 135 
Mr. A. Henderson to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 216 [N 1290/324/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 24, 1931 
Sir, 

After my discussion with the Soviet Ambassador relative to the Disarma- 
ment Conference, described in my despatch No. 203! of the 17th February, I 
informed His Excellency that I wished to speak to him seriously regarding the 
present state of the political and trade relations between our two countries. 

2. After reminding His Excellency of the numerous questions which had 
been asked in Parliament on the subject of labour conditions in the Russian 
timber trade,? I impressed upon him that this agitation was growing more 
serious and was producing real feeling both in political and non-political 
circles. The Soviet Government had indicated that they would not permit 
actual conditions to be investigated by an outside enquiry. In taking this 
line they were no doubt within their rights, but His Excellency must realise 
that the attitude of his Government made it impossible to deal with the 
accusations in an authoritative manner. The question was inevitably asked 
why, if there was nothing to conceal, should foreign observers be excluded 
from the areas in respect of which complaints were made. 

g. I continued by pointing out to His Excellency that the interest which had 
been aroused over the labour question inevitably led certain sections in this 
country to question the action of His Majesty’s Government in resuming 
diplomatic relations with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. This 


1 Not printed. Mr. Henderson and M. Sokolnikov discussed the Soviet memorandum of 
January 13, 1931, printed in Volume III of this Series, No. 202. 
2 See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 248, cols. 10-12, 375-6. 
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policy, as he knew, had been largely based on the desirability of encouraging 
trade between the two countries. I reminded M. Sokolnikov of the memoran- 
dum on this subject which he had communicated to me on the 8th April, 
1930.3 On that occasion he had told me that in the six months from October 
1929 to April 1930 orders had been placed in England to the amount of over 
£9 million. He had also stated that negotiations were proceeding for placing 
further big orders and were on the point of conclusion in regard to the delivery 
of chemicals, &c., to the amount of £3 million. Other large orders for 
tractors and steel products were said to be under negotiation and authority 
had been given to the Soviet trade organisations to place in England, pro- 
vided the necessary conditions could be obtained, orders amounting to some 
£15 million. So lately as December M. Bron had said that orders to the 
value of £15} million had been placed in this country. It had not been 
possible for me to check the figures of the orders, but the actual value of 
United Kingdom products and manufactures exported during 1930 was 
slightly under £7 million, while re-exports for the same year amounted to 
rather over £23 million. Even allowing for delay in the execution of the 
orders it appeared to be impossible to reconcile these two sets of figures. 
The position was that after all the talk about orders the exports of British 
products to the Soviet Union were of the same order of magnitude as those to 
such countries as Switzerland, Java, Denmark or Spain. There had certainly 
been some improvement in the last two years, but, taking exports and re- 
exports together, we were, in spite of our enormous imports from the Soviet 
Union, not yet back to the volume of trade which had existed in 1925-27. 
In these circumstances it might well be asked what real advantage in the 
commercial sphere had accrued to this country from the resumption of 
relations, and I asked His Excellency to impress upon his Government my 
great disappointment with the present position and my conviction that an 
increase in the amount of goods purchased in the United Kingdom was 
essential. 

4. M. Sokolnikov replied that he agreed with me that the progress of 
Anglo-Russian trade had been disappointing, though he thought, from the 
Soviet statistics which he had seen, that Russian imports of British goods 
were on a larger scale than I had mentioned. He argued, however, that the 
failure of the Soviet authorities to place additional orders in this country 
was due to the difficulties with which they met here. The length of credits 
approved by the Export Credits Committee was inadequate, and banking 
facilities had now apparently been entirely withdrawn. Further, British 
prices were sometimes not on a competitive basis, as an instance of which he 
asserted that on one occasion it had been proposed to transfer to this country 
from France a large order for rails, and that the British tender had been no 
less than 50 per cent. in excess of that received in France. The Soviet 
Government desired to place orders in this country and were even prepared 
to suffer certain losses in doing so, but no one could be expected to face a loss 
on so large a scale. So far as the Ambassador himself was concerned, he 

3 No. 80. 
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earnestly wished to see trade improve and would do his best to facilitate 
such an improvement, provided that reasonable conditions as to prices and 
credits were obtainable. 

5- As regards the allegations which had been made in connexion with 
timber, His Excellency said that these charges had no foundation whatever 
and were on a par with previous propaganda campaigns against the Soviet 
Union. In such a case no independent country could possibly permit an 
independent enquiry and it was quite beside the point to endeavour, as had 
been done, to draw a parallel between the Soviet Union and Liberia. 

6. In concluding the discussion I requested His Excellency to impress 
upon his Government the points which I had put to him. Under present 
conditions the economic aspect of Anglo-Russian relations was of the greatest 
importance and at present, in spite of all that had been done on our side, the 
volume of exports remained so small that the main argument in support of 
normal Anglo-Russian relations lost most of its value. 

Iam, &c., 
ARTHUR HENDERSON 


No. 136 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received May 18) 


No. 247 [N 3459/84/38] 
moscow, May 12, 1931 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith copy of a minute by His 
Majesty’s Consul-General which appears to me to be of some special interest 
in view of the light which it throws upon Soviet procedure in connection with 
such trials as those of Ramzin and his followers! and the Menshevik fraction.? 

EsMOND OvEY 

' See No. 114. 

2 i.e. the State trial in March, 1931, of fourteen Mensheviks (members of the former 
Social Democratic party) who were alleged to have engaged in counter-revolutionary 
conspiracy in collaboration with the Second International, the German Social Demo- 
cratic party and the Torgprom in Paris. 


ENCLosurE in No. 136 


Some months ago .. .! came to see me. He and his wife, . . .2 live with a 
married daughter at. . . .2, He was in trouble because the mainstay of the 
family, the daughter’s husband . . .,? had been in prison for some time, and 
not only were they worried about his fate, for the authorities would give them 
no information of any kind, but they were very hard up, as the only wage- 
earner in the family was a grand-daughter . . .2 who had just started work as 
. . | arranged for food parcels, towards the cost of which he contributed 
something to be sent to him. . . .2, He had no news of the son-in-law until 
yesterday, when he told me this tale. 


1 A name and a few words have been omitted. 
2 A few words have been omitted. 
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His daughter and another woman have been taking turns to go to the 
prison every day to see whether their husbands’ names were on the list of 
those who were to be sent away—the only information given out by the 
authorities. A few days ago she found her husband’s name on the list, and in 
accordance with the established practice she went to the prison next day 
with a parcel of clothing, etc. for him. She was allowed (also established 
practice) to see him, and she got the first news she had had since his arrest 
last October. He told her that for two months he was not interrogated at all. 
In December he was called up and asked one question: ‘Do you admit that 
you have been guilty of sabotage?’. When he said very emphatically no he 
was sent back to prison. No further attention was paid to him or to the many 
other .. .3 in the same prison, who had all had a similar experience. They 
then began to wonder whether it would not be better to plead guilty of 
sabotage rather than to remain in prison for an indefinite period, and one of 
them volunteered to try it on. He confessed that he had been guilty of 
sabotage; the authorities were extremely nice about it, provided him with a 
confession already written out in detail, and when he signed it sentenced him 
to 5 years in an isolation camp—commuted to work in another factory at 
his own job. The others all signed like birds and got similar sentences, 5 to 
10 years. .. .2 son-in-law was asked where he would like to work. Moscow? No, 
he didn’t like Moscow. The Urals then? Yes, he didn’t mind the Urals. So he 
is off toa. . .3 factory in the Urals for a five-year term reduced by half as long 
again as he has already been in prison and work in the Urals counts time and 
a half. He wasn’t told what his pay would be (his former pay was Rbs. 500), 
but he knows cases where men of his standing have been reduced to Rbs. 100, 
or even Rbs. 60. So the authorities get his labour cheap, staff a factory to 
which he and his colleagues wouldn’t ordinarily want to go, and have a con- 
fession which keeps a hold over him and is good for possible propaganda. 


R. W. B[utiarp]. 
3 A few words have been omitted. 


No. 137 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received Fune 8) 
No. 285 [N 4002/84/38] 
MOSCOW, June I, 1931 
Sir, 

It is scarcely necessary to repeat that one of the most difficult tasks of the 
objective observer is to strike a proper balance between the various accounts 
of present-day conditions in the Soviet Union, which range from the ultra- 
pessimistic to the ultra-optimistic. The unsympathetically-disposed observer 
perceives nothing but privation and inefficiency wherever he goes, while the 
‘Red’ sympathiser sees in the broad plains of Russia the limitless asphodel 
meadows of an earthly paradise. Neither of the above estimates can be 
accurate, and the objectively-minded are faced with the problem of having 
to reconcile contradictory accounts. The following two statements, made 
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by two Russians to a member of the staffof His Britannic Majesty’s Consulate- 
General, will illustrate this difficulty :— 

Case A.—A Soviet citizen (male) has been working in an office of the State 
Planning Department in connexion with the Five-Year Plan. He works 
nominally a seven-hour day, but in practice it is nearer a twelve-hour one. 
His salary is 300 roubles a month, but this is insufficient for the maintenance 
of himself and his wife owing to the shortage of food at his co-operative and 
the necessity of purchasing food on the open market. He is, however, in- 
terested in his work, and his main complaint against the system in force in the 
office where he works is the ‘speeding-up’ which goes on regardless of con- 
sequences. As a result many mistakes occur, and great efforts are made by 
persons working in the office to pass on responsibility to others. The person 
making the statement gives as an example of the harmful effects of the present 
policy the case of a power station which was to have begun working at the 
end of October of the current year. The plans, however, are still being worked 
on in his department, and, owing to the general dislike of the assumption of 
responsibility, neither the final choice of site nor the final plan has yet been 
decided upon. 

A further cause of discontent is that his rations are lower than those of the 
factory or manual worker. He finds it very hard to obtain clothing. His wife 
became ill after the birth of a child and is unable to get herself passed as an 
‘invalid truda’ (labour invalid), which would enable her to take some 
months’ leave on a small pension, because the medical commission attached 
to her factory are afraid to pass anyone as unfit for work. 

Case B.—A peasant woman, Mrs. X, married a peasant who had left his 
village to settle in Moscow as a worker—actually a “‘dvornik’ or ‘concierge’. 
With the Five-Year Plan he changed his employment and became a cashier 
in a bank, in which capacity he is worse off, in spite of his increased salary. 
(This fact may possibly be partially explained by the very considerable 
increase in prices during the last five years.) He has to pay a certain amount 
of money as rent, and finds it difficult to obtain sufficient food and clothing. 
His wife, Mrs. X, is likewise not very pleased with conditions in Moscow, but 
she expresses unqualified approval of the change for the better which the 
advent of collectivisation has brought about in her native village, where, with 
the exception of one or two old die-hards, everyone has joined a collective 
farm. The older people are not keen on the innovations which collectivisa- 
tion and new methods have introduced into agricultural technique; but the 
younger people, on the contrary, are, and prefer the regular hours worked 
and the monthly wage to the endless hours worked under the old system. 
The younger people are indifferent to the fact that they are no longer indivi- 
dual proprietors of the land, because the new régime has given them schools, 
créches, cinemas, evening classes, &c. Their monthly wage is at present 
paid largely in kind, such as boots or food; though should such articles be 
lacking they receive the balance in roubles. With the exception of meat the 
food supply is adequate. Milk, if there is a surplus, is sold to the nearest 
town or factory; butter is made and sent away for consumption elsewhere, 
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and of this article they do not receive a large supply. The long dreary 
winter (to which some have ascribed the morbidly introspective character 
of the average Russian) is now diversified by work in the making of improve- 
ments to farm buildings and outhouses, the construction of hay barns, &c., 
which take the place of the old and inadequate individualistic arrangements. 
Home drudgery for the women is alleviated by the provision of facilities for 
the care of children during the day-time, while they are working, and in the 
evening they are able to attend classes or their club. Horses have all been 
collectivised, but each household is usually allowed undisputed possession of 
one cow; a collective farm allows free transport to the station for its members. 
The miller and persons employed in other special capacities who are sent 
from the collective farm centre generally receive higher wages—up to 70 
roubles—while tractor drivers receive somewhat more. 

2. The two statements summarised above provide an interesting first- 
hand description of the advantages and disadvantages of life under present 
conditions in Russia, and would justify the conclusions reached by intelligent 
and objective observers that, despite inefficiency, hardship and, not infre- 
quently, individual injustices suffered under the present régime, much pro- 
gress has been and is being made. 

3. The improvement in conditions in the country is confirmed by a 
member of my staff who is in the habit of spending his Sundays taking long 
walks across country and interviewing persons whom he meets casually. 
These are friendly and outspoken as soon as they find they are talking with 
one who is ‘not one of us’, i.e., a foreigner. He has been much struck by the 
great alterations which have taken place between the summer of last year 
and this year in many of the villages around Moscow. Tractors, busily 
engaged in ploughing or harrowing the fields, are frequently encountered 
where none were to be seen last year, and new farm buildings, hay barns, 
cowsheds and what would appear to be collective farm centres are being 
constructed in many places. The country people in most of the villages which 
he visits have, for the most part, joined the collective farms, though still quite 
a number continue to farm in the old individual manner, apparently without 
interference. The country people appear to be well fed and do not complain 
of a shortage of food. Indeed, their offers of carrots, onions and radishes, 
torn up from the ground on the spot and ceremoniously presented, are 
embarrassingly frequent. On the other hand, they sometimes complain that, 
while they send away much of their surplus produce to Moscow, they find 
it hard to obtain such articles of common necessity as boots, clothes, &c. It is, 
however, an interesting proof of the deeply-rooted habits of the people that 
yesterday, the 31st May, which was Holy Trinity Sunday, was marked by an 
almost universal cessation of work in the fields. Tractors were standing idle 
and the usual procession of farm carts to and from the collective centres was 
wholly absent. 


I have, &c., 
EsMOND OvEy 
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No. 138 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received July 6) 


No. 343 [N 4721/393/38] 
MOSCOW, June 30, 1931 
Sir, 

As reported in my despatch No. 342! of today’s date, the closest attention 
has been paid to the Hoover proposal. A year ago, the tone of the press 
would undoubtedly have been much more hostile, and every possible attempt 
would have been made to demonstrate to the Russian people the extreme 
wickedness of such a capitalist manceuvre. Coming, however, as it did, in 
June 1931, the general criticism, while, of course, harping on this further 
example of the impending crash of capitalism, has shown—everything being 
relative—some slight traces of objectivity. 

2. I have already reported on a new tendency in Soviet foreign policy.” 
This tendency towards co-operation with foreign countries marks, to my 
mind, as great a departure as did Stalin’s famous climb-down on the question 
of collectivisation of agriculture last year.3 I am informed, for instance, that 
all Soviet representatives abroad have received instructions to ‘play up’ 
M. Litvinov’s suggestions at Geneva, and every Russian official with whom 
one talks makes some reference to the principle of ‘peaceful co-existence of 
countries, irrespective of their social-political and economic systems.’ I 
discussed the matter a day or two ago with M. Lunacharski,‘ who 1s a great 
friend of M. Litvinov, and has, as you know, accompanied him to Geneva 
in the past. M. Lunacharski considers this new orientation as in a great 
measure due to the personal initiative of M. Litvinov. When I enquired how 
it came to be accepted, he merely stated that ‘we have made a lot of mistakes 
in the past and are now learning’. M. Litvinov is, of course, not fanatically 
‘left’, and I learn from other sources, in confirmation of this view, that M. 
Litvinov, who was, as I reported at the time, not personally very anxious to 
go to Geneva, expressed to Stalin his disinclination to proceed on a fruitless 
journey. Stalin, however, gave him as an incentive the task of attempting to 
institute a new foreign policy of a less vindictive character. 

3. I have talked with various of my colleagues, including the German 
Ambassador, with regard to this new policy, and they all agree that it has 
definitely been launched. To what is it primarily due? Is it due to a growing 


t Not printed. This despatch reported Russian press comments on Mr. Hoover’s pro- 
posal for a year’s postponement of payments on intergovernmental debts, for which see 
Volume II of this Series, Chapter II. 

2 See No. 100. 

3 The reference appears to be to an article by M. Stalin published in ‘Izvestiya’ on 
March 2, 1930, under the heading ‘giddiness from success’. In a despatch (not printed) of 
March 4, 1930, Sir E. Ovey reported that ‘the man in the street’ was inclined to regard this 
article as indicating a decision by the Soviet Government ‘to stop and pause in their hitherto 
ruthless and vigorous policy of collectivisation and communisation’. 

4 President of the Committee of Management of Scientific and Educational Establish- 
ments. 
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appreciation of the disadvantages of previous intransigence and insistence on 
foreign propaganda, or is it part of some deep-laid scheme to ‘reculer pour 
mieux sauter’? These questions are difficult to answer. Against, however, 
the more Machiavellian of the two theories is the conviction, shared by most 
observers here, and by myself, that the Russian Government, with their 
elastic realism, are gradually losing faith in the imminence of a world-wide 
revolution. If the world revolution comes, so much the better; but their best 
propaganda is to be their own success. This view has been definitely ex- 
pressed to me by Russian officials, notably by M. Rubinin, who, in a recent 
conversation, admitted that there was a tendency for Russia to become more 
national and less international, a confession which he accompanied by the 
statement that such remarks were not for publication. In favour of the more 
Machiavellian interpretation is the argument that the Soviet Government 
became seriously alarmed at the apparently imminent crisis in Germany. 
They were not ready either internally or externally for a crisis at the moment. 
It would, they feared, merely result in a new fascism, with a consequent 
retardation of the Communist millennium in Germany. 

4. Whatever the reasons may be, the fact remains that what we may now 
call the Litvinov policy is the order of the day. The Bolshevik press has not, of 
course, entirely sheathed its weapons of acrimony, and cannot refrain, on 
learning, for example, of the discovery of the Warburton bug in Siberian 
butter,5 from caustic comments; nor, conversely, can private individuals as 
yet actually congratulate me on the disappearance from the Conservative 
press of unflattering comments and deductions with regard to Soviet Russia. 

5. The tone here is, however, better. All attention is concentrated on the 
industrial plan. “Credits, credits, credits!’ is the cry and to utilise credits 
requires peace. Efforts are apparently being made to acquire credits in 
Japan. Negotiations are proceeding for the same purpose in France. Spain 
is expected soon to join Russia’s clients. The United States of America are 
understood to be waiting and seeing, yet I hear on good authority of the 
resumption of negotiations between the Soviet Government and the National 
City Bank. As these negotiations broke down originally on the question of 
credits, it is not unnatural to suspect that their resumption includes a re- 
consideration of this question. 


I have, &c., 


EsMOND OvEy 


Ss Mr. Warburton, a zoologist in the employment of the Royal Agricultural Society, had 
reported that he had found a ‘parasite’ in a sample of Russian butter. See Parl. Deb., 
5th ser., H. of C., vol. 253, coll. 338-9. 
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No. 139 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received July 26, 4.25 p.m.) 
No. 123 Telegraphic [N 5687/172/62] 


Moscow, July 26, 1931, 4.15 p.m. 

I find Litvinov pessimistic about situation in Germany. When I told him 
Krestinsky appeared less so he said that was perhaps because he had not 
recently been there. He apparently fears possibility of some form of Fascist 
government emerging in Germany. 

I also found him worried at ‘Daily Herald’ article of July 20 at (? on)! 
narrow escape of (? Great Britain)! from financial catastrophe. This article 
was widely quoted here in the press. I tried to console him but he said ‘if it 
was not true why was it published?’ 

From careful observation and conversations with various officials including 
above conversation with Litvinov, I think Soviet Government in their heart 
of hearts would deprecate serious upheaval in Germany at this moment (see 
my despatch No. 343).2, Apart from fearing possibility of a strong anti- 
Soviet Fascist type of government in Germany they are not prepared for a 
Communist movement on a large scale outside Russia. 

After writing this I happened to meet Italian Ambassador who volun- 
teered an exactly similar view. He had just been speaking to German 
Ambassador on the subject and was reporting to his Government in this sense 
by yesterday’s bag. 

Any political or financial disaster in Germany would involve Soviet 
Government in financial difficulties and increase world suspicion and desta- 
tion [sic ? detestation] of their methods at a moment when success of their 
industrial scheme requires peace and credits. I have independent con- 
firmation from a very ‘left’ journalist in close touch with Bolshevik circles 
that Government are economising in foreign propaganda and that party in 
favour of general [szc] relations with foreign Powers is at present moment in the 
majority over fanatical adherents of world revolution at all costs. On the 
other hand any fear of stability of English finance such as reported in “Daily 
Herald’ article might have serious repercussions on general policy of Soviets 
and even encourage extremist international element in direction of increased 
fishing in troubled waters based on assumption that if Great Britain is likely 
to be involved in a financial crisis, they might just as well go the whole hog 
even at risk of endangering the Five-Year Plan. 

Repeated to Berlin. 


1 The text is here uncertain. 
2 No. 138. 
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No. 140 | 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received Fuly 28, 9.0 a.m.) 
No. 126 Telegraphic [N 5256/393/38] 


MOSCOW, July 27, 1931, 11.15 p.m. 

My telegram No. 123.! 

I visited M. Litvinov today at Commissariat for Foreign Affairs and in the 
course of a long friendly conversation told him what I had reported to you as 
my personal views on the present trend of Soviet foreign policy. I asked if he 
could confirm them. He said he could do so absolutely. The Soviets 
wanted no revolution in Germany or elsewhere today; world revolution was 
undoubtedly ‘on their books’ but for the moment they were entirely con- 
centrated on the Five-Year Plan and wished to show concrete results in their 
own country as the best form of propaganda. It was impossible to make any 
open declaration on these lines. I could of course report his words to you 
for your confidential information, but if any reference were made in any 
public way to the above views he would be obliged to deny holding them. 
They were nevertheless true and he was personally gratified to learn from M. 
Krestinsky on his return from abroad that they were shared by ‘higher 
quarters’. 

Repeated to Berlin. 


1 No. 139. 


No. 141 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received August 4) 


No. 384 [NV 5391/431/38] 
Moscow, July 28, 1931 
Sir, 

I asked M. Litvinov today about the progress of the negotiations with 
France, which I heard might be concluded by October. He said perhaps even 
earlier. ‘Two members of the Department of Trade were already proceeding 
to Paris to discuss details. It did not matter much, he said, whether the 
agreements were nominally called provisional or not. Two subjects were 
being discussed—a treaty of non-aggression and a commercial agreement. 
The former was very important, as it would abolish the danger of attack from 
France. 

2. I can easily imagine that the conclusion of such an agreement would be 
in the nature of a personal triumph for M. Litvinov, but the importance 
attached to it is curiously illustrative of the lingering suspicion of foreign 
military intervention. A commercial treaty would enable Russia to dispose 
of oil and other products. Prices were falling everywhere, and of course 
Russia would suffer this year as a result of the decreased value of exports. 
He also added that the question of debts was being left entirely unmentioned. 
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3. As regards the treaty of non-aggression, I enquired what would be the 
reaction on Poland. Would it be followed by a Russo-Polish treaty of non- 
aggression? He seemed to think not; but France could no longer intervene 
were Poland to attack Russia. In their last war there was no doubt who had 
been the aggressor. 

4. We then drifted into a discussion on disarmament. Russia’s object was 
to offer a reduction of 50 per cent.; 40 per cent. might be achieved. This 
must be general in application. The only thing Russia could not approve was 
any arrangement allowing any particular country to maintain any special 
force on the grounds of special geographical or political conditions. All must 
decrease in fixed percentage of their existing armaments. He showed no 
inclination to argue that armaments should be based on the size or popula- 
tion of different countries, which would of course give Russia a preponderat- 
ing advantage. 

I have, &c., 


EsMOND OvEyY 


No. 142 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Recetved August 18) 


No. 412 [N 5682/2627/55] 


MOSCOW, August 10, 1931 
Sir, 

In his despatch No. 384! of the 28th July, 1931, Sir Esmond Ovey re- 
ported that he had gathered from M. Litvinov that the proposed Franco- 
Russian Treaty of Non-Aggression was not likely to be followed by a 
similar Russo-Polish treaty. Several of my colleagues have received indica- 
tions from officials of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs to the 
same effect. Russia, it is said, will refuse to accept any suggestion from the 
French side that a similar arrangement should be concluded with Poland, 
and will politely but firmly indicate that she is capable of conducting her 
relations with Poland directly and without the intervention of a third Power. 
If Poland desires a bilateral treaty of non-aggression with Russia, Russia 
will be ready to negotiate, as, indeed, she will be ready to negotiate such an 
agreement with any other single Power. She is not prepared to negotiate 
with Poland as a member of a group. 

2. The Russians still maintain that the initiative for the present negotia- 
tions with France came from the French side. It is asserted that M. Berthelot? 
sent for M. Dovgalevsky, but, as the latter was in bed and unable to come, 
M. Berthelot visited him at the Soviet Embassy and handed him the French 
proposals with the remark that these ought once and for all to dispose of 


™ No. 141. 
2 Secretary-General of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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Soviet allegations as to the preparation by France of a war of intervention 
against the Soviet Union. 
3. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Warsaw. 
I have, &c., 
WILLIAM STRANG 


No. 143 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received August 13, 5.40 p.m.) 
No. 133 Telegraphic [N 5606/431/38] 


MOSCOW, August 13, 1931, 5-58 p.m. 
Sir E. Ovey’s despatch No. 384.! | 
Litvinov told me confidentially today that Franco-Soviet pact of non- 
aggression has been initialled. French Government apparently desire to keep 
fact of conclusion secret for the present. 
Commercial negotiations with France are proceeding satisfactorily but are 
being somewhat delayed by holiday season. 


1 No. 141. 


No. 144 


Mr. Strang (Moscow) to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs: 
(Received August 31) 


No. 447 [N 5936/431/38] 


MOSCOW, August 25, 1931 
Sir, 

I had the honour to report in my tclegram No. 133? of the 13th August 
that M. Litvinov had informed me, in confidence, that the text of the Franco- 
Soviet pact of non-aggression had been initialled. He said that the French 
Government desired to keep this secret for the present, and, out of loyalty to 
them, he could not do other than respect their wishes. The information he 
gave me was, therefore, confidential, and not for publication. I do not know 
how many Governments have received this information, but the German 
Ambassador has, of course, been told, and I understand that a similar com- 
munication has been made to the Lithuanian Government. 

2. The publication of a report to this effect by the London correspondent 
of the United Press has, naturally enough, provoked widespread comment. 
According to the local press, the French Government have met enquiries with 


1 The Labour Ministry in Great Britain resigned on August 24. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
formed a National Government on August 25, with the Marquess of Reading as Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. 

2 No. 143. 
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non-committal answers. No public statement on the subject has been made 
here by the Soviet authorities. 

3. Another question which the announcement of the United Press has 
brought to public notice is that of the possible conclusion of a Polish—Soviet 
pact of non-aggression as a pendant to the Franco-Soviet pact. This question 
has been mildly agitating diplomatic circles for some time, as may be seen 
from Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s despatch No. 2723 of the 2oth July, and my 
despatch No. 4124 of the roth August. The Russians suggest that this diplo- 
matic smoke screen is the work of the Poles themselves. The Poles, they say, 
feel that their international position will be weakened by the conclusion of the 
Franco-Soviet pact, and that, by conciliatory press references, by assertions 
of a détente in Polish—Soviet relations, and by putting about rumours of:con- 
versations for a pact of non-aggression, they wish to create a suggestion of 
diplomatic activity. | 

4. Whatever the truth of this may be, the Russians have now been brought 
to a public statement on the subject. According to a “Tass’ message from 
Paris, published in yesterday’s press here, the Paris edition of the ‘Chicago 
Tribune’, commenting on the alleged conclusion of the Franco-Soviet pact, 
said that, in order to avoid hostile anti-Soviet comments and also in order not 
to alarm Germany, this pact would be accompanied by a neutrality agree- 
ment between Poland and the Soviet Union; during the negotiations in Paris 
these two agreements had been considered as forming one whole; neverthe- 
less, separate conversations were at present going on between Moscow and 
Warsaw. This “Tass’ message was followed by an official “Tass’ com- 
muniqué, stating that, during the negotiations in Paris, the relations of the 
two parties with third Governments had not been touched upon at all, and 
that this statement included Poland. The communiqué also denied that any 
negotiations were going on between Moscow and Warsaw for a pact of non- 
aggression. 

5. This communiqué, so far as it goes, merely repeats what M. Litvinov 
has stated to several of my colleagues. To one of them, at any rate (the 
Lithuanian), he seems to have gone further, and to have said that the Soviet 
Government are not at present inclined to embark on negotiations for such a 
pact with Poland. The Polish Legation inform me that M. Patek at once 
went to see M. Karakhan, who is handling Polish affairs in the absence of M. 
Stomonyakov, and complained that the communiqué was inaccurate. The 
conversations begun in 1927, for which his full powers were still valid, had 
never been broken off. M. Karakhan observed that the communiqué said 
‘negotiations’ and not ‘conversations’, and was, therefore, perfectly correct. 
M. Patek then reminded M. Karakhan (who obviously knew nothing about 
it) that some time ago he, M. Patek, had submitted to the Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs a statement of the Polish objections to the Soviet point of view 
in regard to a pact, and that to this no reply had yet been received. He was at 
the disposition of the Commissariat at any time they might desire to return a 


3 i.e. Riga despatch No. 272: not printed. + No. 142. 
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reply, but, as he was on the point of departure on leave, this would give the 
Commissariat a few weeks more to consider the matter. Having so acted, 
M. Patek regards the ‘negotiations’ or ‘conversations’ as having been 
continued, and the communiqué, on his own interpretation at any rate, as 
being no longer correct. My informant added that there was at present a 
détente, if a somewhat precarious one, in Polish—Soviet relations. 

6. Meanwhile, the local press publishes a Havas message from Warsaw, 
stating that, in well-informed circles in Warsaw, it is confirmed that no 
negotiations have up to the present been going on between Moscow and 
Warsaw; that the Polish Government will await, with complete confidence in 
the diplomatic action of France, news from the French Government on the 
posstble results of the Franco-Soviet negotiations; and that, at the present 
moment, the Polish Government, while preserving good neighbourly relations 
with the U.S.S.R., has not seen the necessity for a pact of non-aggression. 

7. As Sir William Erskine’s despatch No. 3275 of the 12th August shows, 
the Poles have perceptibly reduced their terms, and it may be that the 
Russians are waiting, with some confidence, for a still further reduction. 
There are, of course, difficulties on the Soviet side. The continued existence of 
Polish—-Lithuanian differences is naturally agreeable to them, and I have 
some reason to think that the Lithuanians have indicated that a rapprochement 
between the Soviet Union and Poland might strengthen the body of opinion 
in Lithuania favourable to a settlement with Poland. They have, I believe, 
reminded the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs of the note from M. Chicherin 
annexed to the Soviet-Lithuanian treaty of the 28th September, 1926,° and 
like that treaty, renewed for five years by the protocol of the 6th May last? 
(see Sir Esmond Ovey’s despatch No. 2498 of the 12th May, 1931), by which 
the Soviet Government declares, @ propos of Vilna, ‘that the actual violation 
of the Lithuanian frontiers. . . . has not changed its attitude to the territorial 
sovereignty defined by Article 2 and note thereto of the peace treaty of the 
12th July, 1920, between Russia and Lithuania’.2, The Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs recognise that the terms of any Polish-Soviet pact of non- 
aggression must not be in conflict with this declaration. 


5 Not printed. In this despatch Sir W. Erskine reported that in conversation with 
M. Zaleski, Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs, he had learnt that the initiative had come from 
the Polish Government and that desultory conversations had been taking place for some 
time past between the Polish and Soviet Governments, but that they were constantly being 
suspended by the Soviet Government on one excuse or another. M. Zaleski explained that 
the Polish proposals went rather further than the Kellogg Pact as they contained machinery 
for conciliation. M. Zaleski added that he would have preferred a provision for arbitration, 
but the Soviet Government definitely refused it. The Poles no longer made it a condition 
of a Polish-Soviet Treaty that the Soviet Government should simultaneously conclude 
similar treaties with the Baltic States; they would now be satisfied with a clause allowing 
those countries to adhere at a later date. 

6 This treaty, with the attached exchange of notes, is printed in British and Foreign State 
Papers, vol. 125, pp. 890~-3. 

7 See ibid., vol. 134, pp. 993-4. 

8 Not printed. 

9 This treaty is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 113, pp. 1121-32. 
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8. I am transmitting a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Warsaw. 
I have, &c., 
WILLIAM STRANG 


No. 145 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to the Marquess of Reading (Received October 12) 


No. 524 [N 6780/85/38] 
moscow, October 6, 1931 
My Lord, 

It is the boast of Marxian Socialists that under universal socialism the 
world will no longer suffer from the periodic economic disturbances which 
have been a characteristic phenomenon in the history of capitalist society, 
more especially in its latest imperialist phase. It is even claimed that a single 
country which has adopted the Socialist system in a capitalist environment 
can escape the influence of such disturbances. Day by day through press and 
wireless the Soviet Union is asserted to be ‘the only country where there is no 
crisis’, and Soviet officials have been heard to say that ‘whatever may happen 
to the pound, the chervonets 1s safe’. Of these statements, the second is true 
to the extent that the chervonets is an internal token currency with no 
ascertainable foreign exchange value. The first may, perhaps, be true in the 
sense that the crisis assumes other forms in Soviet Russia than elsewhere, but 
in no other sense is it a fair statement. 

2. The economic life of the Soviet Union is at once more simple and more 
complex than that of capitalist societies. It is simpler because the country is 
run as one big business under State control upon a State plan. It is more 
complex because the business is so big. The directors of the State must 
themselves, whether by foresight or by trial and error, provide for situations 
which in other countries arise from, and find their solution through, the 
intricate interplay of supply and demand; and must themselves promote 
within the human masses under their control a substitute for those impulses 
to production or exchange which in a normal human society arise spon- 
taneously from the play of the acquisitive instinct. 

3. The problem set to the Soviet authorities by the impact of the world 
crisis will thus differ from that which faces other Governments, and is in some 
respects a simpler one. The Soviet Government have not to contend with a 
fall in the foreign exchange rate of the chervonets, because there is really no 
such rate; Soviet foreign trade is conducted in ‘valuta’. They need not worry 
about the gold standard, because the term has no meaning here; nor suffer 
(as we have) from a loss of confidence; such small confidence as they enjoy 
extends no further than one or two years’ credit in relatively small commercial 
operations. Foreign trade is a State monopoly and reduces itself to the 
elementary operation of finding enough exports to pay for necessary imports; 
selling for cash, if possible in advance, and buying on credit. Money, as 
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such, plays a smaller part in this country than elsewhere; the Government 
would do away with it if they could, but as they cannot they have done their 
best to lessen its employment and to disabuse the people of the notion that it 
is a thing of value in itself. The Soviet Government need not fear a run on 
the banks because the banks are under the complete control of the State; 
owe none of their position to private investment and are in no way dependent 
upon public confidence. The imponderables which have played so large a 
part in recent events in England have no effect here. 

3A. From this it follows that the effect of the world crisis upon Russia 1s 
direct and relatively simple. The Soviet Government have two main causes 
for apprehension. The first is that the slump in prices has so much reduced 
the value of their exports expressed in valuta that they may be compelled 
either to ask for relief, or partially default, or declare a general moratorium 
in the matter of their commitments in foreign countries; or alternatively to 
make a substantial reduction in the volume of their purchases abroad and 
consequently to reduce the rate of construction laid down in the Five-Year 
Plan as at present conceived. The second is that, far from being able to bridge 
the gap by further increasing the volume of exports, they may find their 
exports faced with new and wide restrictions and prohibitions in countries 
where, as a result of the depreciation of the exchange, it 1s thought neces- 
sary to place a limitation on purchases from abroad. The imposition of such 
measures by either Great Britain or Germany would be a heavy blow. 

4. The depreciation of sterling in particular presents a special danger to 
the Soviet economy. The trade balance with Great Britain is overwhelm- 
ingly favourable to the Soviet Union, and the Soviet Government have 
depended to a very large extent upon their sales of timber, wheat and oil in 
Great Britain to finance their purchases in America, where they sell little 
and have bought much. The Soviet Government are thus likely to have upon 
their hands a balance of sterling bills which they will find both difficult and 
unprofitable to use for purchases outside Great Britain. It is to be expected 
that purchases in America will sharply decrease. They have in fact been 
falling steadily for some months owing to the growing inability of the Soviet 
Government to purchase upon the cash or short-credit terms upon which 
American firms have, with some important exceptions, generally insisted. 
So far as Great Britain is concerned, the result can hardly be other than 
substantially to increase the volume of Soviet purchases in England on a cash 
or credit basis. 

5. The Soviet foreign trade authorities have thus lost part of that 
‘manceuvring ability’ which they claim is conferred upon them by the Socialist 
foreign trade monopoly, and which they have assiduously used in their 
exploitation of the disunited capitalist States. The valuta of various denomi- 
nations which, in the absence of a negotiable currency of their own, they 
have used as a medium for their foreign trade operations, is becoming a 
variable measure and a wasting asset. Parasitism has its disadvantages. The 
familiar question whether or not it is possible for socialism to be established 
in a single country, in the absence of a world revolution, a question which for 
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long agitated the philosophers of the party and was answered in the affirma- 
tive, may perhaps in these days require restatement. One is tempted to 
enquire whether, on the contrary, the indispensable condition for the 
establishment of a Socialist community is not, rather, that the experiment 
shall be conducted in a prosperous and stable capitalist environment. 

6. The present is a time of political as well as economic anxiety for the 
Soviet Government. It would be only natural that in a period of almost 
universal disorder, thoughts should turn accusingly to Soviet Russia as the 
fomenter of present discontents, and it would not be surprising if at some 
critical moment apparently good evidence of her playing such a role should 
come to light. I gather that the Soviet Government are most anxious to 
avoid this. I learn from a good source that strict instructions have recently 
been sent from Moscow to Soviet agents abroad to abstain scrupulously 
from subversive activities. So many countries are at present under stress 
of economic and political difficulty that the situation is, they think, becoming 
ripe for a widespread anti-Soviet outburst, more likely than at any time in the 
past to translate itself into an economic boycott, if not into political ostra- 
cism. 

7. What are the possible developments of the situation outlined above? 

8. The official press a few days ago categorically stated that there had been 
and could be no case of failure to fulfil a commercial obligation. This may 
mean much or little, but there is no doubt that every effort will be made to 
avoid a default. How near the prospect is must be a matter of guesswork, 
because the credit structure of Soviet foreign trade is known only to the 
Soviet Government themselves. A prominent official of the Gosplan told 
Mr. Cuningham! a day or two ago that the authorities thought that they 
would just be able to meet payments when due. They would in no event 
ship any more gold, and would, if no other course was available, ask for an 
extension of time. The situation can presumably be eased by cutting down 
present and future orders, by mobilising the hidden hoards of foreign currency 
in the country itself (this is being done by the methods described in my 
despatch No. 432? of the 18th August), and by paying foreign specialists in 
roubles instead of valuta (all but 10 per cent. are now said to be paid on 
a rouble basis); but there are large payments falling due, especially in 
Germany. 

g. The surprising thing is that the Soviet authorities have been able to 
finance their foreign trade for so long without serious trouble. Between 
September 1926 and June 1931 the total adverse trade balance is 320 
million gold roubles, of which 150 million represents the adverse balance for 
the first half of the present year. This balance takes no account of substantial 
payments for freights, insurance, &c., and can only be offset by small in- 
visible exports like remittances and tourist traffic. The gap has probably 


1 A representative of the Indo-European Telegraph Company. 

2 Not printed. This despatch reported the introduction of a scheme whereby Russian 
recipients of remittances from abroad might use the foreign currency for purchases at 
special shops at which the prices were considerably lower than those on the open market.. 
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been hitherto filled by exports of gold, sales of works of art, and in general 
by selling for cash and buying on credit, but there must be an evil day 
ahead. The recent curtailment of purchases in the United States of America 
and the drive for larger and larger credits in Germany, Great Britain and 
Italy are symptomatic. It is just conceivable that the Soviet Government 
may fear the practical effects of a default less now than they did a few months 
ago. Quite respectable Governments have of late been driven to courses from 
which they would normally have shrunk; and if the world market were now, 
in consequence of a default, closed to the Soviet Government except in the 
limited measure in which they can buy on a cash or barter basis, such 
limitation might well be forced upon them in any event either by the com- 
plete disorganisation of the currencies through the medium of which their 
foreign trade is conducted, or by a further heavy fall in their purchasing 
power abroad. | 

10. A substantial curtailment of imports, whether forced or voluntary, 
would entail a slowing down or partial suspension of the Five-Year Plan. 
This would not be out of keeping with developments during the last few 
months, and might well suit the party plans. M. Karakhan admitted to one 
of my colleagues a few days ago that, in view of developments abroad, the 
plan would have to be modified. It is difficult to be sure of anything in this 
country, but there seems to be little doubt that in this, the third decisive 
year of the Five-Year Plan, results are falling far short of the control figures. 
The year 1931 may thus be decisive in a sense not anticipated by the authori- 
ties. It would, of course, not be difficult for the Government to represent to 
the people that this change of policy was a result not indeed of the world 
crisis itself, which foreshadows the fulfilment of all their hopes, and from the 
effects of which the Socialist Fatherland is held to be immune, but of an 
economic boycott organised by capitalist countries in order to bring down the 
Soviet Union in ruins at the same time as themselves; and that in the face 
of this menace the Soviet Union, thanks to the essential soundness of its 
internal position, firmly based upon the will of the masses, could afford to 
gather its own resources together and confidently await the doom of capital- 
ism. It might be difficult to persuade the toiling masses that the bitter efforts 
of the last three years had not been wasted, but it is important to bear in 
mind that even the complete suspension of the Five-Year Plan would not 
necessarily mean an economic collapse or the crumbling of the present 
régime. The people of Russia are, in fact, suffering from the Five-Year Plan, 
and if the effort to industrialise and collectivise the country at high speed 
without foreign support were suspended, and if the country were no longer 
denuded of exportable goods in order to pay for plant which can only be 
productive some years hence, the population could be better fed and better 
clothed than at present. Russia is largely self-supporting, and certainly has 
resources enough, even as at present organised, to furnish a standard of life 
appreciably higher than the standard at present enjoyed. There must be 
millions in Russia who would think the relinquishment of ‘Stalin’s folly’ 
cheap at the price. 
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11. Some who know this country well say that there are two possible ways 
in which the present régime might be supplanted. Russia, they say, is a 
country where, in favourable circumstances, it needs but a spark to set 
everything ablaze and where the whole situation can change in a night. 
There is everywhere tremendous latent hostility to the present régime, and 
it would not, they think, be out of keeping with Russian tradition if a sudden 
outburst were to sweep the Bolshevik régime out of existence. Against this 
it may be said that the evidence of history is that peasant revolts do not as a 
rule have large permanent results, though it must be said that the first 
revolution of 1917 was a peasant revolution, and the Bolshevik revolution 
of November 1917 could hardly have survived except upon this foundation. 
The second possibility is that in the event of a serious international distur- 
bance in which the Soviet Union was involved, the army would become the 
focus of discontent and would set up a new régime. There is at present no 
sign that either of these contingencies is imminent. It is nevertheless true 
that, whether from solicitude for the success of the Five-Year Plan and the 
safeguarding of Soviet exports, or out of regard for the state of mind of the 
people, the Soviet Government are at pains to avoid international complica- 
tions and behave almost as though they were afraid of world revolution. A 
Communist rising in Germany would place them in a cruel dilemma. 

12. Though this may represent the party line at the moment, it is possible 
that, as the supposed disintegration of capitalist society proceeds, the Soviet 
Government will come to think the Five-Year Plan well lost for a world 
revolution, and that every Marxist or Leninist dogma calls upon them 1m- 
peratively to lead the proletarians of the world to a universal Soviet Union. 
The world crisis has come rather too soon to suit the Bolshevik book. If the 
state of disorder continues for another few years and if, as has yet to be proved, 
socialism can in such conditions be a source of strength to the Soviet Union, 
the Russians might be able to intervene decisively; but on the whole it 1s 
more probable that under the stress of a continuing economic crisis the Soviet 
Government would be forced to reduce speed, would be thrown back upon 
their own ample natural resources, and would prefer to follow a prudent 
insular policy. 

13. No hint as to the reaction of world affairs upon the Soviet economy is 
allowed to appear in the newspapers. It is also a curious fact that even within 
the party itself the present party line seems to be accepted without question. 
In the event of serious disagreement the news would soon leak out, but for the 
present there is no whisper. One might have expected some protest from the 
men of the Left, who place the world revolution before everything, but they 
are apparently silent. Time seems to be on the side of the ‘Right oppor- 
tunists’ who said, until they were muzzled, that the pace was too hot to last. 


I have, &c., 


WILLIAM STRANG 
3 H.M. King George V minuted this document as a ‘most interesting despatch’. 
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No. 146 
Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon! (Received Fanuary 8) 


No. 13 [N 158/158/38] 
BERLIN, January 6, 1932 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 1059? of the 24th December, 1931, in 
which I transmitted the gist of an official communiqué? concerning recent con- 
versations between the Soviet Ambassador and the German Minister for 
Economic Affairs, I now have the honour to report that the Commercial 
Counsellor has discussed this matter with Consul-General Schlesinger, of the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 

2. Herr Schlesinger explained that, in the course of the conversations, the 
possibility of increasing sales in Germany of those products which the U.S.S.R. 
normally exported were carefully examined. It was, however, ascertained 
that, with the exception of rye, wheat and barley, no practical steps could be 
taken. As regards the first, probably about 200,000 tons will be purchased 
through the Getreide-Handelsgesellschaft, which is practically Government- 
controlled. The company would also be prepared to purchase Russian wheat, 
but it appears that the Russians have no suitable goods to offer; at any rate, 
the wheat which they submitted had been so long in storage in Holland as to 
have deteriorated. The company is not organised for dealing in barley, so 
that all the German Government can do is indirectly to encourage private 
dealers to purchase this grain from the Union of Socialist Soviet [sc] Republics. 

3. In addition, the German Government has accorded reductions in the 
duties on certain commodities in which the Russians are interested, such as 
caviare and cleaned feathers for beds. These will, of course, apply to all 
countries enjoying most-favoured-nation treatment in Germany, if the pro- 
visions of the protocol resulting from the conversations are ratified by the 
Russian and German Governments. It was, further, agreed that both sides 
would, as far as possible, conduct all business in marks, so as to avoid ex- 
change complications. 

4. Herr Schlesinger stated that the German Government was for the time 
being not guaranteeing any new credits in respect of Russian business, so that 
Russia’s total indebtedness was being reduced to the extent that the old 
credits were being paid off. 

5. As regards Russia’s ability to meet the commitments arising out of her 
bills during this year, Herr Schlesinger expressed the opinion that the amount 
involved (about 450 million marks) was not so large but that some arrange- 


1 Sir J. Simon had succeeded Lord Reading as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
on November 9, 1931. 2 Not printed. 

3 This communiqué indicated that the conversations, which had begun on November 14, 
between the German Minister for Economic Affairs, Professor Warmbold, and the Soviet 
Ambassador in Berlin, M. Chintchuk, had been concluded with the signature of a protocol 
on November 22. This protocol required the approval of both Governments. See Jane 
Degras, Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy, vol. ii, p. 521. 
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ment could be come to in case difficulties arose regarding part of it. He re- 
peated his view that a deficiency could always be covered by the purchase of 
goods from Russia by Germany or by an export of gold from the Union of 
Socialist Soviet [stc] Republics. He was convinced that the Russians would not 
default on any of their bills without first consulting the German Government, 
so that the latter would have the choice of assisting the Russian debtor to pay 
his German creditor rather than allowing the latter to ascertain that his 
claim could not be met in the ordinary way. In other words, the impression 
Mr. Thelwall gained was that, unless there were a total collapse, the German 
Government would not allow a Russian default to become apparent. Herr 
Schlesinger admitted that he viewed the months of July and October with 
some apprehension as regards Russian commitments then falling due. 

6. A copy of this despatch has been sent to the Department of Overseas 
Trade, the Export Credits Guarantee Department, and to His Majesty’s 
representative at Moscow. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


No. 147 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Str F. Sumon (Received Fanuary 23) 


No. 16 [N 450/25/63] 
MOSCOW, January 14, 1932 
Sir, 

Although I had nothing of very particular urgency to discuss, I called 
on M. Litvinov yesterday for the purpose of having a general conversation. I 
found His Excellency pessimistic as regards the general world situation. He 
was speaking, of course, unofficially throughout and with evident sincerity. 

2. He was preparing to go to Geneva for the Disarmament Conference, 
leaving Moscow somewhere about the 25th instant. He was not sure whether 
Mme Litvinov would accompany him as she was tired of these trips. As 
regards the disarmament question in general, he felt that there was no hope. 
Personally, on behalf of his own country, he could only propose total dis- 
armament, or a 50 per cent. disarmament, founded on any basis I gathered of 
men, money or ships, as the case may be. 

3. He quoted France and its satellite Powers, Japan, and all the countries 
of the world who seemed determined rather to maintain or even increase, 
than to decrease, their armaments. 

4. I then sounded him on the question of Soviet fears of aggression from 
foreign Powers abroad. I was frequently asked at home on leave, I told him, 
whether the Soviet Government really anticipated the possibility of military 
aggression, as would appear from their published statements and their general 
policy. I said: “To us in Europe, it does not seem conceivable that any 
country’s foreign policy includes a desire to attack Russia.’ ‘Why do they go 
on arming?’ he said, ‘and what about Japan?’ I had already asked him 
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whether he did not consider that, as far as Russia was concerned, the Man- 
churian question was settled. He replied in the negative, saying that it ‘had 
only really just begun’. He very definitely gave me the impression that it was 
his own considered view that one of these days Russia and Japan must come 
to an armed conflict. There was nothing immediate in this fear, but he 
seemed to regard the future with the utmost misgiving. He had, he told me, 
taken the opportunity of the passage of the new Japanese Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr. Yoshizawa, through Moscow to sound him on the sub- 
ject of the possibility of negotiating a pact of non-aggression. He had told 
Mr. Yoshizawa that Russia would shortly have such a pact with all its 
neighbours, with the exception of the Japanese. Mr. Yoshizawa apparently 
replied that he would have to consult his Government and would consider 
this matter on his arrival in Tokyo. ‘He did not’, I asked, ‘definitely turn the 
proposal down?’ ‘No’, said M. Litvinov, ‘he was too much of a diplomat.’ 

5. I then enquired as to the progress of the other pacts of non-aggression. 
Would they be more or less identical? ‘In general substance, yes,’ replied 
M. Litvinov, ‘but not, of course, as regards details.” He then went on to in- 
form me that, as regards the pact with Roumania, there would be definite 
reference excluding Bessarabia. 

6. In the course of the conversation he referred to Great Britain, but 
whether he was suggesting in any way that he was desirous of a similar pact 
with His Majesty’s Government I am not aware. I do not think he actually 
had it in his mind to make any such suggestion, and I contented myself with 
giving him my personal assurance that nothing was further from the mind of 
His Majesty’s Government than any attack on Russia. 

I have, &c., 
EsMOND OVvEY 


No. 148 
Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fanuary 23) 


No. 35 [N 456/158/38] 
BERLIN, january 15, 1932 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 13! of the 6th instant, I have the honour 
to report that the Commercial Counsellor mentioned to Dr. Ritter, the head of 
the Economic Department at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, the rumour 
that the Russians might ask for a standstill agreement if they found them- 
selves in difficulties in regard to meeting their bills. Herr Ritter said that he 
did not consider such a move likely, and that in his view the Russians would 
sooner transfer their last ounce of gold. 

2. In the course of conversation Herr Ritter confirmed Consul-General 
Schlesinger’s statement that it was at present proving difficult to increase 
the sales in Germany of Russian products, but added that the efforts in this 

oo t No. 146. | 
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direction would not be relaxed, and that as current contracts expired it might 
prove possible to extend the sales of Russian oil products in Germany. 

3. In this connexion it may be of interest to note that Mr. Thelwall has 
heard privately that the German Government has requested large consumers 
to augment their purchases of Russian oil products. Among those approached 
the Post Office and the Ministry of Defence pleaded existing contracts and 
other excuses for refusing, but the Railway Company is to a certain extent 
meeting the wishes of the Government. 

4. As I met the Chancellor last might at the annual dinner given by 
President Hindenburg to the Diplomatic Corps, I took an opportunity of 
mentioning to him the rumour that the Russians might ask for a standstill 
agreement if they found themselves in difficulties in regard to meeting their 
bills. Dr. Briining said he did not believe this rumour for a moment. The 
Russians could pay in wheat and rye, which the Germans wanted. If they 
did not meet their bills in some form or other, their credit would be destroyed 
for good and all. 

5. A copy of this despatch has been sent to the Department of Overseas 
Trade, the Export Credits Guarantee Department and to His Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Moscow. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


No. 149 | 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 22) 


No. 28 [N 427/25/63] 

MOSCOW, fanuary 19, 1932 
Sir, eC re | 
I have read with great interest the various reports from His Majesty’s 
representatives in the countries with whom the Soviet Government is 
negotiating treaties of non-aggression, as well as Sir Horace Rumbold’s des- 
patch No. 36! of the 15th January reporting an article by Josef Schwab in the 
‘Berliner Tageblatt’ on the new pacts. This article appears to me to be 
extremely well balanced. | 

2. I reported in my despatch No. 658? of the 15th December that the Polish 
Counsellor had stated that there were no further outstanding difficulties of any 
importance. The Polish Minister, however, informed me a few days ago, in 
reply to an enquiry, that the matter was proceeding slowly, and he complained 
of the ever-present difficulty of negotiating with the Soviet Government. A 
chain of new non-aggression pacts anchored firmly at Paris will undoubtedly 

1 Not printed. 

2 Not printed. In this despatch (received December 21) Sir E. Ovey reported that, 
according to the Counsellor of the Polish Legation, the negotiations for a Polish—Soviet 
pact of non-aggression had reached a point where none of the questions at issue were in- 
capable of solution. According to the French Ambassador the French Government were in 
no hurry to commit themselves but ‘would prefer to wait for the others’. 
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be of great value to the Soviet Government in the prosecution of their Five- 
Year Plan. It has been my view throughout that the Soviet Government, for 
the present at any rate, are essentially pacific in their policy. In other words, 
that they are prepared to go to very great lengths to preserve peace, in order 
to retain complete liberty of action in the industrial reconstruction of their 
country. I am not prepared to make any prophecy with regard to their 
ultimate designs. 

3. Recently, however, a cloud has appeared in the Far East.3 Russia finds 
herself entirely unable to adopt any vigorous attitude of protest or menace in 
this connexion, but, as pointed out in my despatch No. 164 of the 1 4th 
instant, the potentialities of the Far-Eastern situation are causing grave 
disquietude to M. Litvinov. It is, therefore, evident that a very strong 
additional reason in favour of concluding these pacts is the desire on the part 
of Russia to be entirely secure on her western frontier in the event of trouble 
in the Far East. M. Litvinov’s present policy of notes—in spite of their some- 
times bearing an appearance of having been agreed on both sides—is some- 
what reminiscent of the methods employed by the late President Wilson in 
the Great War. Pacifism can, after all, only be relative, and it is not incon- 
ceivable that the Japanese one of these days may overplay their hand. In my 
recent conversation with M. Litvinov I commented on the distance that lies 
between Moscow and Tokyo, to which he pointed out in reply that it was not 
only the land armies but the Japanese fleet which could attack Russian 
possessions in the Far East. | 

4. M. Litvinov has now offered to negotiate a pact of non-aggression with 
Japan. This is in consonance with the general desire of his country to keep 
the peace as long as possible. If the Japanese accept, so much the better. But 
this manceuvre would also have its advantages were the Japanese to refuse the 
offer. In such case the Soviet Government would be in a position to construe 
any ‘act of violence’ which may occur on the Far-Eastern frontier as an 
aggression within the meaning of the pact on the part of the Japanese Govern- 
ment and thus to ensure non-aggression in the West. In his conversation with 
Mr. Yoshizawa, M. Litvinov pointed out that he would shortly have pacts 
with all his neighbours, arguing that, as Japan was also a neighbour, it would 
only seem reasonable that she should join the signatories. 

5. As I have reported in my above-mentioned despatch, in discussing pacts 
M. Litvinov referred indirectly, or, rather, seemed by the context to be 
referring, to Great Britain. Had he in his mind, therefore, that Great Britain, 
through India, was also a neighbour of Russia and, as such, a suitable subject 
to be invited to sign a pact of non-aggression? 


I have, &c., 
EsMOND OvEy 


3 For the Manchurian question see Volume VIII of this Series. 
+ No. 147. 
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No. 150 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Riga) to Sir 7. Simon 
(Recewed Fanuary 23, 6.30 p.m.) 


No. 11 Telegraphic [N 458/25/63] 


RIGA, January 23, 1932, 6.59 p.m. 

My telegram No. 13.! 

Roumanian Chargé d’ Affaires tells me pact negotiations have broken down 
owing to the impossibility of agreement regarding Bessarabia. 

He added confidentially that he understands that in consequence of this 
Polish Government have decided not to carry on their negotiations beyond 
possible initialling of a text. 

Repeated to Warsaw and Bucharest. 


1 This reference is incorrect. Riga telegram No. 13 of January 24 dealt with Memel. 
The reference may be to Riga despatch No. 13 of January 15 which described the position 
of negotiations for non-aggression pacts between the U.S.S.R. and Roumania, Latvia, and 
Estonia. 


No. 151 
Sir F. Simon to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 


No. 70 [NW 763/22/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 5, 1932 
Sir, 

I told M. Bogomolov, the Soviet Chargé d’ Affaires, this morning that the 
Government felt considerable anxiety at the present state of Anglo-Russian 
trade. As he would realise from the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech in 
the House of Commons yesterday,! we had been making a close study of our 
balance of payments, and, though no public reference had been made to the 
Anglo-Russian element, the fact was that imports from Russia amounted to 
nearly four times the value of the exports of British manufactures to Russia. 
We, of course, did not overlook the circumstances that invisible exports to 
some extent reduced the gap, but, even with the most generous allowance on 
this score, the resulting adverse balance was so large as to cause us concern. 
This was the first point which I invited him to report at once to his Govern- 
ment, and he promised to do so. 

In the second place, I observed that, in view of the large Russian sales to 
this country for cash, there must be very considerable sterling balances at the 
disposal of Russia in this country, and it should therefore be easy for the Soviet 
Government to amend the present situation and provide without delay for 
the adjustment in the account which would be satisfactory. I asked him 
to repeat this observation to his Government, and to say that I wished to 

t See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 261, cols. 279-97. 
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know whether they had any suggestion for remedying the existing state of 
affairs. 

Thirdly, I told him that I wished to speak gravely about the future. We 
felt that we could not continue to acquiesce indefinitely in the present state of 
affairs in this connexion. Parliamentary and public criticism on the facts I 
have mentioned would certainly arise very shortly, and there must therefore 
be a change. If the present situation were to continue we should be forced to 
consider seriously the question of taking steps to attain the ends desired. I did 
not indicate to M. Bogomolov any contemplated method of treatment, nor 
did he ask me what steps we had in mind. 

M. Bogomolov promised to communicate what I had said without delay 
to his Government and to let me have any reply later on. He observed that 
some eighteen months ago these matters had been under discussion, and 
wished at once to mention one or two considerations that occurred to him. 
He first dwelt on the item of invisible exports, but in answer to my question 
he agreed with me that this item, however estimated, could not possibly fill 
the gap. He next referred to Russian purchases from the Dominions and 
India, which, he said, were included in the Russian total of imports from the 
British Empire, though excluded from our own calculations. In 1930 he 
estimated these purchases at £5 million, though last year they were smaller. 
But in any event the balance as between Russia and our Dominions was the 
other way, and he considered that these facts should be taken into account in 
forming a just conclusion. He further urged that the Soviet Government had 
already taken steps during the last few months to increase their orders in this 
country. They would naturally prefer to spend their sterling balances here 
in view of the depreciation of the £, but it was largely a question of credits. 
He said he would like to prepare a note containing more in detail a statement 
of the matters he had dwelt upon, and I replied that I should be glad to 
receive it when the figures could be compared with the conclusions and 
records at the Board of Trade. 

Iam, &c., 
Joun Simon 


No. 152 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 20) 
No. 78 [N 1088/22/38] 
moscow, February 16, 1932 
Sir, 

I have read with great interest your despatch No. 70! of the 5th instant 
reporting your conversation with M. Bogomolov with regard to the future of 
Anglo-Russian trade. I was particularly pleased that you had an opportunity 
of bringing this question so strongly to his attention, as I have, since my 
return to Russia, constantly brought it up in my conversations with M. 

1 No. 151. 
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Litvinov, M. Rubinin, the head of the Western section of the People’s Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs, M. Rabinovich, of the Commissariat of Foreign 
Trade, M. Ozerski, trade representative in London, and all and sundry 
officials with whom I have come in contact. 

2. In my deSpatch No. 615? of the 24th November last I discussed certain 
difficulties with regard to the credit side of the question. While these diffi- 
culties undoubtedly exist, and are of such a nature even as to give rise to 
disquietude with regard to the immediate future, I none the less feel that 
some increase in the purchases of Russia in England could shortly be brought 
about, while it would appear even more certain that, when the commit- 
ments of Russia towards Germany, entered into in the last year or so, have 
been liquidated, there is a large and promising future in this respect. 

3. What I feel and venture to suggest is that the negotiations for the 
purpose of redressing the balance of trade should take the form as far as 
possible of a business discussion on the inevitable background of Russia’s 
quasi-dependence on the British market for an outlet of her raw and semi- 
finished products and Great Britain’s newly-found bargaining power. Al- 
though I and the Commercial Counsellor of this Embassy have provided as 
much data as possible with regard to the points at issue, I venture to suggest 
that the best course would be for His Majesty’s Government to send out to 
Moscow a small committee, consisting not necessarily of more than three or 
perhaps five people. One of these should be a financial expert, who would be 
able to give special attention to the financial problems involved, and the 
others possibly men of commercial experience and high standing. Such a 
committee would, I think, be in a position to glean more information than 
the Government are prepared to give to me with regard to those special 
points in respect of which they have hitherto shown a disinclination to show 
their cards. 

4. I have prepared the ground as far as possible, with a view to obtaining 
this information myself, but the best result that I have been able to obtain so 
far is an unofficial promise that if I could specify any given points it would be 
easier to provide me unofficially with the requisite information. While it 
might be possible for His Majesty’s Government to provide me with a list of 
such points, and while it might be possible that the Government would still 
unofficially be willing to give me the information, I would reiterate my view 
that the best course would be for a small committee to be sent out to Russia 
to study trade possibilities. 

5. While these persons need not necessarily, and perhaps should not, all be 
Government officials, I none the less think it would be valuable if one or 
more of them should be connected with the Treasury or the Export Credits 
Department or with other bodies especially interested in Russian trade. 

6. Germany is not only at the present moment selling many millions’ 
worth of goods to Russia, but, by the very fact of engaging in these large-scale 
contracts, improving her machinery and technique by so doing. If, as a 
result of the broad-minded policy pursued by His Majesty’s Government as 

2 Not printed. 
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regards that country, Germany is in a few years to be a prosperous competitor 
to Great Britain in the export trade, she will not only have to a great extent 
captured the Russian market, but be in a superior technical position to 
retain it. It would seem, therefore, that the moment is fast approaching 
when His Majesty’s Government must decide how and to what extent they 
are to enter this field. 

7. I am aware that no definite line of policy can be laid down before the 
Ottawa Conference in July, but the committee I propose should be essen- 
tially a preparatory committee, to prepare the ground for the time when, 
after July, His Majesty’s Government is in a position to know with more 
exactitude on what lines commercial negotiations with Russia can best be 
conducted. 

8. I am sending a copy of this despatch to the Department of Overseas 
Trade and the Export Credits Department. 

I have, &c., 
EsMOND OVEY 


No. 153 
Memorandum by Sir L. Oliphant 


[WV 1395/22/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 3, 1932 


The Soviet Ambassador called this afternoon to hand me the figures which 
M. Bogomolov had promised, when he saw the Secretary of State on the 
5th February,' to obtain from his Government, about British exports to the 
Soviet [Union]. His Excellency remarked that those for 1931 were better 
than those of the previous year, and that there was every reason to hope that 
those for the present year would similarly surpass those of last year. There was 
every wish on the part of his Government to see a definite and substantial 
improvement of Soviet—British trade in both directions; and M. Ozerski, the 
head of the Russian Trade Delegation, proposed within the next few days to 
call at the Board of Trade, in the hope of seeing the President and of discuss- 
ing with Mr. Runciman conditions which would enable an increase to be 
made. The Ambassador begged to be excused from going into any details in 
the matter, which he thought would be dealt with far better by M. Ozerski. 
I agreed. He added that ever since the conclusion of the Trade Agreement, 
just two years ago, the Soviet Government had been studying the British 
market and the possibility of augmenting British exports to Russia. They 
had now adequate data on which to form estimates, and he hoped, therefore, 
that M. Ozerski’s conversations might prove of real benefit to the two 
countries. ; 

The documents which M. Sokolnikov handed to me being somewhat 
voluminous, I said I would not take up his time by reading them in his 

™ See No. 151. 
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presence, but would ask whether they dealt with purely English statistics or 
included the Dominions and India, as M. Bogomolov had alluded in his 
conversation of the 5th February with Sir John Simon to the improved 
exports from the Dominions to the Soviet [Union]. 

As this conversation had not been with the Ambassador himself, I thought 
it might help matters if I gave him the gist of the record which Sir John wrote 
immediately after the talk. I then read to His Excellency the greater part of 
despatch No. 70? to Sir E. Ovey. He wished to offer two remarks :— 


(1) As regards the ‘very considerable sterling balances at the disposal of 
Russia in this country’, he would explain: firstly, that these balances 
were in point of fact far less considerable than was very often sup- 
posed to be the case; and, secondly, that they were often earmarked 
to cover expenditure, not merely for the running expenses of Soviet 
institutions here, but also to meet the payments, when due, to foreign 
countries, e.g., the United States of America, with whom the Soviet 
[Government] had contracted commitments on a credit basis a long 
time previously; in other words, the balances here within the last two 
years had to cover liabilities due recently, though incurred on a credit 
basis in other countries long before, e.g., in 1927 or 1928. 

(2) The other point which he desired to make was that, at times, Members 
of Parliament and others had alleged that the Soviet [Government] 
were not really desirous of obtaining British goods, but merely of aug- 
menting their imports into this country. This was an inaccurate con- 
tention, and its falsity was proved last September when the Soviet 
[Government] were in a position to increase considerably their orders 
here. He would repeat that the Soviet [Government] did earnestly 
desire to increase their trade with this country in both directions (ex- 
ports and imports). 

I thanked His Excellency for his remarks, which I promised to record for 
the information of the Secretary of State, about whose plans? I could not give 
His Excellency any news. M. Sokolnikov will himself be returning to Geneva 
later on, but not at present, unless and until M. Litvinov has to go back to 
Russia for any length of time, in which case His Excellency will replace his 


Foreign Secretary at Geneva. 
L. O. 


2 No. 151. 
3 Sir J. Simon was at Geneva for the meeting of the Disarmament Conference. He re- 
turned to London on March 13. 


ANNEX TO No. 153 
Memorandum communicated by Soviet Ambassador re British Exports to the U.S.S.R. 


LONDON, March 3, 1932 


1. According to the figures of the Board of Trade, exports of British 
produce and manufacture to the Soviet Union during the year 1931 reached 
the sum of £7,121,349. To this, the sum of £354,250 should be added—the 
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value of ships purchased in this country during the same year. The amount of 
British re-exports to the Soviet Union, according to the figures of the Board of 
Trade, reached, during the same year, the amount of £1,923,001. Thus the 
amount of British exports to the Soviet Union was £9,398,600. 

2. As a matter of fact, the amount of purchases made by the Soviet Union 
in this country during 1931 (from the Ist January to the 31st December) was 
much greater, and according to the data at the disposal of the Soviet trading 
organisations in this country, reached the sum of £14,973,118. 

From this sum, £4,790,317 represents the amount of re-exports from the 
United Kingdom. The great difference between the figures of purchases and 
the figure of visible re-exports is explained by the fact that a certain amount of 
goods ordered by the Soviet trading organisations from British firms on the 
London market are shipped direct from the ports of the British Colonies and 
Dominions to the ports of the U.S.S.R., and consequently they are not 
registered at the Custom Houses of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
Besides, a certain amount of these orders which were placed during the last 
months of 1931 could only be sent to the U.S.S.R. in 1932. 

The amount of purchases of British produce and manufacture placed with 
British firms during the year 193! (from the 1st January to the 31st December) 
reached the sum of £10,182,801. 

The amount of orders placed for machinery and equipment during the 
year 193! (including ships) reached the sum of £8,905,813 (Appendix No. 
1).1 A very large part of these orders was placed only during the last months 
of 1931 after the granting of longer credits by the Export Credits Committee 
and could only be shipped in 1932. 

Orders for raw materials and semi-manufactures placed by the Soviet 
trading organisations during the same year (including re-exports and direct 
shipment from the ports of the Dominions and Colonies) reached £2,607,142 
(Appendix No. 2).! 

A full list of firms with which orders were placed for goods and for general 
consumption and a part of raw materials and semi-manufactures, making up 
the sum of £14,973,118 for all the purchases of Soviet trading organisations in 
this country during 1931, could, if desired, be supplied by the Trade Delega- 
tion. 

3. The amount of goods imported into the U.S.S.R. direct from British 
Colonies and Dominions during 1931, according to the figures of Soviet 
Union Custom Houses, reached the sum of about £2,100,000 (Appendix 
No. 4).! 

4. The invisible exports from Great Britain into the U.S.S.R. reached a 
very considerable amount.? During the year 1931, the total amount of money 
spent by the Soviet trading organisations in Great Britain for freight on 
British ships, chartering British ships, insurance, loading and unloading, 
interest on credit, administrative expenses, &c., reached the sum of £7,054,885 
(in this sum are not included £2,134,585 paid as excise duty on imported oil). 

™ Not printed. 
2 Appendix No. 3 (not printed) dealt with this subject. 
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5. All the figures mentioned may be subject to slight alteration after the 
annual balance sheet of the Soviet trading organisations is made up. 


F. O. Note.—The figures given in the above note are those supplied by the 
Soviet Embassy. They do not in all cases correspond exactly with those given 
in the original appendices with later addenda.3 


3 A copy of No. 153 and enclosures was sent to Moscow under cover of despatch 
No. 196 of March 23, 1932. 


No. 154 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 2) 


No. 152 [N 2006/25/63] 
moscow, March 28, 1932 
Sir, 

In my conversation with M. Litvinov on the 26th instant I enquired with 
regard to the position of the various non-aggression pacts with the neighbours 
of Soviet Russia. I had heard that, as far as Roumania was concerned, the 
negotiations were dead, and then again that they had showed some signs of 
revival. M. Litvinov said that they were practically dead. He had spoken to 
M. Tardieu! at Geneva on the subject and M. Tardieu had stated that he 
would take up the question again with the Roumanian Government. M. 
Litvinov did not, however, appear to consider that this would revive the 
corpse, and added that, anyhow, a pact was of more interest to Roumania 
than to Russia. 

2. The Estonian negotiations were being delayed. The Estonians, M. 
Litvinov said, had wished to negotiate and sign concurrently with Latvia, 
but, having backed out of that, they now refused even to accept a convention 
in the same terms. The difficulty was in connexion with the neutrality clause. 
The Estonians argued that their existing treaty was already sufficiently 
categorical on the point. After saying this, M. Litvinov appeared, however, 
to intimate that now they were even trying to weaken their existing obliga- 
tions in this respect. 

3. The Poles, of course, have only initialled. 

4. Generally speaking, M. Litvinov appeared rather pessimistic and almost 
disinterested in the bringing to maturity of his new-born offspring. 


I have, &c., 
ESMOND OvEY 


t President of the Council and French Minister for Foreign Affairs February—May, 1932. 
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No. 155 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 4) 


No. 151 [N 2046/22/38] 
moscow, March 28, 1932 
Sir, 

In addition to the various subjects I discussed with M. Litvinov on the 
26th instant, the one which seemed to interest him most and which was more 
due to his initiative even than to mine was the question of trade with Great 
Britain. 

2. His Excellency began by enquiring about the general position in Great 
Britain, where I assured him that things had undoubtedly turned for the 
better, and that the prospects were most encouraging. His Excellency went 
on to say that he gathered the object of the British Government was more 
nearly to balance the trade between Russia and England. This could only 
be done in two ways, either by reducing the volume of Russian exports or by ~ 
increasing imports from Great Britain. I assured him that I was personally 
entirely in favour of the latter. He seemed to think that an increase of 
Russian purchases in Great Britain was feasible (subject, I presume, to the 
eternal question of credits, although he did not mention this matter) and he 
seemed fully to realise that a serious ‘business talk’ on the subject was inevit- 
able. He informed me that certain conversations were already going on in 
London. Generally speaking, I found him as ready as I had expected him to 
be to adapt himself to the existing state of affairs, but I was agreeably sur- 
prised to ascertain that he was sufficiently alive to the importance of the 
subject to initiate a discussion thereon. 

3. I am sending a copy of this despatch to the Department of Overseas 
Trade and to the Export Credits Guarantee Department. 

I have, &c., 
EsMOND OVEY 


No. 156 
Ser F. Simon to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 


No. 356 [N 3348/22/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 24, 1932 
Sir, 

The Soviet Ambassador being on leave until the beginning of July, I asked 
M. Bogomolov to come to see me in his stead today. I called his attention to 
the question raised in the House of Commons on the 11th May! about an 
article in ‘International Press Correspondence’ of the roth March advocating 
armed insurrection in India, and to my answer that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were of opinion that the Soviet Government and the Communist 


1 See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 265, col. 1882. 
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International, whose organ this newspaper is, could not be dissociated in 
connexion with the undertaking relative to propaganda given by the Soviet 
Government in December 1929. I told the Chargé d’Affaires that the 
Government therefore could not ignore a pronouncement such as that I had 
referred to. We knew that the Soviet Government on their side contended 
that they had no control over the Communist International, but we were 
not interested in drawing fine distinctions in this matter. I went on to say 
that there was increasing dissatisfaction in this country with the commercial 
results which have followed on our resumption of relations with the Soviet 
Union, and growing pressure from those who contend that the policy 
initiated in 1929 has not produced adequate results, and that drastic changes 
in that policy should now be made. A continuance of anti-British propaganda, 
such as that to which I had called attention, merely served to supply further 
arguments to those who held the view that the maintenance of commercial 
relations between this country and the Soviet Union could never be anything 
but a pretence. It would be well for the authorities in Moscow to bear this 
aspect of the matter in mind, for they ought to realise that this propaganda 
constitutes a real danger to the maintenance of present relations between 
the two countries. 

M. Bogomolov repeated the view of the Soviet Government that they 
could not be held responsible for the Communist International and exercised 
no control over it. As for the state of trade between Soviet Russia and this 
country, the matter had been the subject of careful consideration since it was 
raised afresh in February last, and he assured me that the Soviet Govern- 
ment desired to do what it could to promote commercial relations. The 
Russian Commercial Attaché had been in communication with Major Colville? 
on the subject, and a more generous extension of credits was desirable. 

I said that I was not proposing to discuss the question of credits, but that 
there was another instance which I wished to mention in which the action of 
the Soviet Government threatened to prejudice our commercial relations; 
this was the case of the Lena Goldfields Company. The company had offered 
to settle for £3} million the claim in respect of the award of the Court of 
Arbitration of £13 million. Yet the representations made by His Majesty’s 
Government in favour of the company were practically ignored, and the only 
suggestion now made by the Soviet authorities was for a settlement at the 
derisory sum of £1 million. In this matter, no less than that of propaganda, 
I wished to warn him that the Soviet attitude seemed to us deliberately 
calculated to render the continuation of existing commercial relations as 
difficult as possible. 


Iam, &c., 


Joxun Simon 


2 Parliamentary Secretary to the Department of Overseas Trade. 
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No. 157 
Mr. Vereker (Warsaw) to Sir 7. Simon (Received July 29, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 10 Telegraphic [N 4504/25/63] 


WARSAW, July 28, 1932, 9.0 p.m. 

Polish-Soviet Non-Aggression pact! which was signed in Moscow on July 
25 has been communicated to the press although actual text has not yet 
reached Warsaw. 

Apart from gratification expressed on all sides at conclusion of pact I learn 
from Ministry of Foreign Affairs, firstly, that conciliatory procedure envisaged 
in Article 5 of pact is to be embodied in a subsequent exchange of notes 
which shall form an integral part of the pact and must be ratified simul- 
taneously with the pact itself; secondly, that ratification of pact by Polish 
Government is to be delayed until the conclusion of Soviet-Roumanian pact. 

General opinion is that pact will produce a good effect. By acting as a 
political détente in Eastern Europe it should assist in establishing confidence 
and consequently ease financial situation and encourage return of economic 
prosperity. Polish Government regard the pact more as a gesture of good- 
will than anything else. They do not expect great things from it but hope 
that in conjunction with other non-aggression pacts concluded in this part of 
Europe it may contribute eventually to an improvement of Poland’s rela- 
tions with her western neighbours. 

Repeated to Moscow, Riga, Bucharest and Berlin. 


t Printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 135, pp. 711-3. 


No. 158 
Sir F. Simon to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 508 [N 4419/22/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 28, 1932 
Sir, 

In the course of a conversation which IJ had with the Soviet Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs at Geneva on the 21st July, M. Litvinov referred to the 
adverse balance of Anglo-Russian trade. That adverse balance could, he 
observed, only be corrected in one of two ways, either by increasing exports 
or decreasing imports. The United Kingdom would not gain by decreasing 
imports from Russia, for things imported from there were necessary to us. 
He therefore urged that the alternative remedy of increasing British exports 
to Russia should be applied, and said that Russia was prepared to increase 
the volume of orders placed in England if increased credits were forthcoming. 

2. I told M. Litvinov that the adverse balance in our trade with Russia had 
been causing us grave concern, and that it had been the subject of close 
examination by some of my Cabinet colleagues and myself. Inasmuch as our 
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purchases from Russia were paid for in cash, it followed that Russia had at her 
disposal in British banks very considerable sums which might be used to 
purchase British goods. Instead of this, these sums were transferred abroad, 
very largely to Germany. Was not this a direction in which an improvement 
could be effected? 

3. M. Litvinov replied that the money was transferred to Germany not to 
pay cash for purchases there, but to meet bills which represented even longer 
credits. He therefore did not consider a change was possible in this respect, 
but he reiterated his view that the real remedy was to be found in an enlarge- 
ment and extension of credit. 

Iam, &c., 
Joun Simon 


No. 159 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Recewved August 22) 


No. 453 [N 4900/38/38] 
MOSCOW, August 14, 1932 
Sir, 

The exhaustive reports by Mr. Cairns to the Empire Marketing Board on 
his several journeys of investigation into the state of Soviet agriculture, 
Mr. Vyvyan’s report on his recent visit to the Crimea and the Ukraine, 
Mr. Bullard’s characteristically patient and pungent notes on conditions in 
the Leningrad district and his summary of Miss Clyman’s experiences in the 
timber-producing areas of the far north will have supplied you with such a 
wealth of well-authenticated material on the present state of this country 
that not much remains to be said. I will, however, add the following general 
observations :— 


2. The two most important developments in the Soviet Union in the last 
year or so have been Stalin’s six-point pronouncement of last June! and the 
recent series of decrees embodying a new agricultural policy. By the first, 
the principle of piece-rate wages and differentiation of remuneration in all 
branches of the national economy, according to the quantity and quality of 
work done, was authoritatively sanctioned, and privileged treatment pro- 
claimed for the more highly responsible technical and administrative per- 
sonnel. By the second, the channels of food supply have been increasingly 
decentralised; the working peasants, both collectivised and uncollectivised, 
have been given increased liberty to dispose of their produce in the free 
market under the so-called system of collective farm trade; and the col- 
lectivised peasants are being ensured a more ample and more immediate 
share in the gross profits of the farms. 

3. These developments were neither of them predestined steps in the 
execution of a triumphant plan. They may or may not have been (as the 
official apologists assert) fully consistent with the general line of the party and 


t i.e. in his speech of June 23 to a conference of Soviet economists and industrial leaders. 
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warranted by this or that prophetic passage in the books of Lenin; but they 
were indubitably forced upon the authorities by the brutal necessities of the 
time. The first was, among other things, an attempt to wring from the work- 
ing agents of a slackening plan, by the bribe of privilege or the prospect of 
improved conditions of life, services which, by nature and in existing con- 
ditions of life, they had neither the physical nor intellectual capacity nor the 
public spirit to offer freely and willingly of themselves. The second, in essence 
a bribe to the peasants, was dictated by the fear lest, failing a freer flow of 
increased supplies of food from the country to the town, the hardships of the 
coming winter might be even sharper than those which, through some as yet 
unremedied vice in the system of collectivised farming, the mass of the popula- 
tion have had to endure in the past winter; and lest these privations might 
come to bear more heavily than hitherto upon the urban workers, who made 
the revolution and upon whom its permanence in the last resort depends. 

4. Both of these new lines of policy are likely to have important reactions on 
the structure and inner tension of Soviet society. Stalin’s six points (or some 
of them) have already had a remarkable effect in promoting the growth of a 
new bourgeois class, the existence of which was noted in my despatch No. 
5762 of the 3rd November last. This class has since then noticeably grown in 
numbers, in well-being and in open display. Recruits to their ranks are even 
coming from across the Atlantic, generally American Jews of Russian origin. 
More and better restaurants have been established for their regalement, 
including a showboat on the river. They vie with foreigners in the big 
hotels; and luxurious ‘Red Arrows’, one of them with a library and wireless 
car, carry them nightly on their business to Leningrad, Nizhni-Novgorod and 
Kharkov. As the New Economic Policy created the Nepmen, so the Five- 
Year Plan 1s in its turn breaking the egalitarian structure of Soviet society and 
bringing a class of non-proletarians and ex-proletarians into positions of 
privilege and authority. At the change-over from N.E.P. to planning, the 
Nepmen were destroyed. The new bourgeoisie are, it would seem, more firmly 
entrenched than they, for upon their continued existence depends the execu- 
tion of the plan itself. 

5. There are signs that the privileges of these specialists and so-called 
‘responsible workers’ are beginning to arouse the resentment of the ordinary 
factory worker, whose living conditions may vary from the passable to the 
almost intolerable. In the same factory, for example, the various classes of 
workers will feed in different restaurants on far different fare. At the Nizhni- 
Novgorod motor works, again, according to a writer in today’s ‘Pravda’, 
‘not only the new workers, but a part of the workers on the factory estab- 
lishment are without living accommodation. The workers’ town 1s only 
half-built. There is nowhere to live.’ At Sinelnikovo on the 14th July, a 
Communist shock-worker told Mr. Vyvyan that in the Donbas, even for the 
workers, there was hardly anything to eat; most of the food went to the 
engineers and specialists. It has for some time been common enough to hear 
of peasants complaining to travelling foreigners of their bitter hardships and 

2 Not printed. 
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openly expressing, in the presence of party members or the G.P.U., their 
condemnation of the ‘system’. In this respect, Mr. Greenway’s impressions 
of the Ukraine and the Caucasus a year ago are merely confirmed in even 
greater degree this year by Mr. Vyvyan and Mr. Cairns. But it is, I think, 
a recent development to find, as we occasionally do in these days, the same 
kind of complaint from young factory workers, who might have been 
expected to know better. During the recent labour troubles at Ivanovo- 
Vosnesensk, over a hundred Communists were, it is said, severely punished 
for siding with the discontented workers against the authorities. It is also to 
be noted that the grounds for such resentment may be aggravated by the 
operation of the new agricultural policy, which, by expanding the free 
market in food at the expense of the rationing system, will enforce a greater 
resort than hitherto on the part of all workers to the free market with its 
inflated prices, and thus increase the differentiation between the recipients 
of higher and of lower wages, between the new bourgeoisie and the proletariat. 

6. One would guess this situation to be one of the major anxieties of the 
rulers. Another is the prospect of the coming grain collection campaign. 
The harvest may in actual yield be equal to or perhaps even slightly superior 
to that of last year, which was a poor year. But the delays in reaping, stack- 
ing and threshing (of which the figures in my telegram No 104 give evidence), 
the losses through negligence and pilferage, and the chance that the peasants, 
who are in a resisting mood, may relinquish still less willingly than last year 
even the reduced quota of grain prescribed for delivery to the State, do not 
promise well. | 

7. The Soviet press, nowadays, makes little serious attempt to disguise the 
fact that the more or less successful strivings, in every branch of human 
activity and at incredible cost of human endeavour, to create a new polity, 
which are the sum and substance of the so-called plan, are accompanied and 
conditioned by a desperate struggle on the part of society for bare subsistence, 
which forms no part of the plan and which it is still believed the plan will one 
day resolve. The old triumphant note is for the moment drowned. I take as 
an example the ‘Pravda’ of the 4th August, which devotes two whole pages to 
articles with the following titles: ‘Why is the mechanised plant of the Donbas 
working badly?’ ‘400 trucks of coal lost every day!’ “We have not yet learnt 
how to use mechanised plant.’ “The coal is ready, but no one moves it.’ ‘No 
proper organisation of grain collection in the Ukraine.’ ‘Only two areas in 
N. Caucasus have fulfilled the grain plan.’ ‘No attempt to suppress specula- 
tors.” ‘Decree on collective farm trade not being put into effect.’ ‘State 
grain fund being illegally sold on the market.’ ‘Waste of vegetables through 
transport failures.’ ‘Advice of foreign specialists disregarded.’ 

8. Even prominent officials, on short acquaintance, especially if on their 
travels and away from their habitual environment, will sometimes make the 
most surprising confessions to foreigners once they realise that the latter are 
too well-informed to believe anything they are told. There was, for example, 


3 Not printed. This telegram of August 15 reported figures for the harvest which showed 
considerable delays compared with the previous year. 
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the indiscreet senior G.P.U. officer in Leningrad, himself responsible for the 
city’s food supply, who told His Majesty’s Ambassador: ‘There’s no bread, no 
meat, no fats—nothing’; or the Communist manager of an industrial co- 
operative, who told Mr. Vyvyan in an aeroplane between Rostov and Mos- 
cow that he was revolted at the semi-starvation in the villages, that the big 
Soviet factories were extremely inefficient, and that any concession to the 
peasants would be bound to affect adversely the proletariat of the towns, 
whom the Government could not afford to estrange. The official guides 
supplied by the Government or Intourist for official travellers or tourists 
seem also, from what Mr. Cairns says and from what I have heard elsewhere, 
to tell their tale with somewhat less assurance than in other years and some- 
times to admit that there is a Russia, of which they themselves are a part, 
outside that to which the tourist’s attention is directed. Whether the in- 
creasing strain of their own environment, or mere staleness, or the advent of a 
rather more sceptical class of tourist is responsible for this, it is difficult to say, 
but I have the impression that tourists this year are, on the whole, being 
rather less easily brought by the power of the word and discreet manceuvring 
to see the harassed and muddling constructors of Russian socialism as 
‘singing masons building roofs of gold’. 

9. I am sending copies of this despatch to the Department of Overseas 
Trade and the Export Credits Guarantee Department. 

I have, &c., 
WILLIAM STRANG 


No. 160 
Mr. Campbell (Parts) to Sir F. Simon (Received September 29) 


No. 1300 [N 5550/25/63] 
PARIS, September 27, 1932 
Sir, 

I took occasion yesterday to ask the Political Director at the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs how the French Government now stood in the matter of the 
various pacts of non-aggression negotiated or under negotiation with the 
Government of the Union of Socialist Soviet [stc] Republics. M. Léger re- 
plied that the policy of his Government remained, as it had always been, in 
favour of the conclusion of these pacts. (I think, nevertheless, that it was put 
temporarily into cold storage under M. Tardieu.) He stated, as reported by 
His Majesty’s representative in Warsaw, that the ratification of the recently 
concluded Polish—Soviet Pact remained conditional, on the Polish side, on the 
conclusion of the pact which had long been under discussion between the 
Soviets and Roumania, whilst the Franco-Soviet Agreement, initialled more 
than a year ago, would only be ratified when the other two were similarly 
brought into force and the chain was thus completed. 

2. The French Government, M. Léger continued, saw a certain advantage 
in the conclusion of these pacts. It was true that they were in a sense redun- 
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dant, inasmuch as they added nothing to the obligations of the Briand— 
Kellogg Pact and other international engagements; but they nevertheless 
had a certain psychological value, especially in the sense that they would 
attenuate the potential menace of a Russo-German combination based on 
public or secret engagements. It was doubtless for this reason that the Ger- 
man Government had moved, and were still moving, heaven and earth to 
prevent their consummation. 

3. In reply to a question from me, M. Léger said that signature and ratifi- 
cation of the Franco-Soviet pact would not be made dependent on the con- 
clusion of a commercial agreement. You will remember that that was the 
original intention. The political agreement was, in fact, the bait held out to 
the Soviets to induce them to come to some commercial arrangement, con- 
siderable pressure having been brought to bear on M. Laval! by important 
French commercial and industrial interests to do something to improve the 
balance of the exchanges between France and Russia, which were heavily 
to the former’s disadvantage. The commercial negotiations had, however, 
completely failed, for the reason that the Soviets invariably demanded 
credits, which no French Government would grant unless there were at the 
same time some debt settlement. Every attempt to find a modus vivend: had 
broken up on that rock. 

4. Whilst, therefore, there was nothing to be gained in the commercial 
sphere, the French Government, M. Léger repeated, saw some political and 
psychological advantage in the early conclusion of the pacts of non-aggres- 
sion independently of commercial matters, and consequently proposed to 
encourage their completion. Roumania was the obstacle; she had three 
times put forward at the last moment demands which had led to the rupture 
of negotiations. She was determined to get a clause inserted which would be 
tantamount to the recognition by the Union of Socialist Soviet [sic] Republics 
of Roumanian sovereignty over Bessarabia. The Soviets were prepared to 
accept a form of words which would leave the present position intact, but 
they could hardly be expected to forfeit voluntarily a claim which they had 
consistently maintained. Even now M. Litvinov was waiting at Geneva for 
the Roumanian representatives to reopen negotiations; but so far they had 
made no move. 


I have, &c., 
RONALD CAMPBELL 


1 M. Laval had been President of the Council from January 1931 to February 1932. 
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No. 161 | 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received September 30) 
No. 546 [N 5605/40/38] 


MOSCOW, September 27, 1932 
Sir, 

The Soviet Government are at present engaged in smoothing their relations 
with Powers with whom they have in the recent past had actual or potential 
differences. 

2. The recent tension in Soviet—Japanese relations seems to have passed. A 
new fisheries agreement has been concluded, advantageous to both sides. 
A contract for the supply of Soviet oil to Japan has just been signed. There 
has been talk of Japanese credits for the financing of Soviet orders in Japan. 
The recognition of Manchukuo by Japan has been received with hardly a 
word of comment from the Soviet press. Whether because they have now 
placed themselves in a good posture of defence, or because they have reason 
no longer to anticipate a Japanese attack on Soviet territory, or because the 
Chinese Eastern Railway itself has become financially a liability rather than 
an asset to them, the Soviet authorities are, I think, much easier in mind 
about the Far Eastern situation. Japan has, of course, in their view been 
guilty of a blatant act of Imperialist aggression, but as a member of the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs remarked to me the other day: 
“We are not the paladins of anti-imperialism. Our only care is to defend 
our own interests.’ They probably believe that the Chinese will, in their own 
good time, make the Japanese position in Manchuria untenable. 

g. With France also, the tension has relaxed. The French Embassy would 
not be surprised if the Franco-Soviet Pact of Non-Aggression were to be 
signed almost any day now, though possibly the presence of M. Litvinov at 
Geneva may, they think, give opportunity for further close bargaining. The 
French Chargé d’Affaires has shown a keen interest in the details of our 
Exports Credits Guarantee Scheme, with which I have been able to supply 
him. It is generally thought that the Pact of Non-Aggression will be 
accompanied by some commercial agreement financially advantageous to 
the Soviet Government, but I have no information on this point. I am.-told at 
the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs that the atmosphere of Franco- 
Soviet relations has undergone a welcome transformation. This is attributed 
by them to a change in public opinion in France, which was already ap- 
parent before M. Tardieu fell, but which only gained expression with the 
arrival of M. Herriot.! 

4. The Poles have signed a pact of non-aggression and a convention for the 
exchange of political prisoners. The Polish Minister is now busy trying to 
smooth the way for the signature of a Soviet-Roumanian Pact of Non- 
Aggression. He tells me that up till the departure of M. Litvinov for Geneva 
on the 15th September, he visited the latter almost every day and spent many 

1 M. Herriot was President of the Council from June to December 1932. 
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hours at the task of mediation. He said that he found both sides extremely 
difficult to deal with. The French Embassy have also, I gather, been acting 
in the same direction. | 

5. Talk of the recognition of the Soviet Union by the United States 
seems to have died down a little in the Soviet press. I asked M. Rubinin a 
few days ago why Soviet purchases in America had been so drastically re- 
duced during the past year. He said it was the Americans’ own fault, and 
quoted in proof the proceedings of the Fish Commission and the negative 
attitude of the banks consequent upon the absence of recognition. Sub- 
sequently, however, he laid stress upon the practical as distinct from the 
political motive behind the restriction of purchases in America. The Bol- 
sheviks had, he said, started off rather naively with the idea that it was only 
to a big new industrial country like the United States that they could look for 
equipment for their own young industry. They had placed orders in America 
as a matter of course and without much thought, and had paid dearly for 
their mistake. They were now much more experienced and wary purchasers, 
and had discovered that in many lines German and British goods were both 
cheaper and better than the American product. This was one of the explana- 
tions of the increase of purchases in Germany and Great Britain at the 
expense of the United States. 

6. I am sending a copy of this despatch to the Department of Overseas 
Trade. 

I have, &c., 
WILLIAM STRANG 


No. 162 
Sir F. Simon to Lord Tyrrell (Parts) 


No. 2039 [N 5572/25/63] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 6, 1932 
My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No. 1913! of September 16 last, and to 
previous correspondence regarding the negotiations for Pacts of Non-Aggres- 
sion between the Soviet Union and other Powers, I have to inform Your 
Lordship that the French Ambassador in London stated on September 28 
last that his Government had concluded their negotiations for a Franco- 
Soviet Pact, which might be signed in a few days’ time. 

1 Not printed. This despatch enclosed a copy of Warsaw despatch No. 342 of August 22 
which summarized a conversation between Sir W. Erskine and the Polish Foreign Minister. 
M. Zaleski had said that the Polish Government did not propose to ratify the recently-signed 
Polish—Soviet Pact of Non-Aggression until a similar treaty had been concluded between 
the Roumanian and Soviet Governments but ‘they would not wait indefinitely’. M. Zaleski 
had outlined the course of negotiations with the U.S.S.R. from which it appeared that 
Roumania’s obstructive attitude towards a Non-Aggression Pact had been due to pressure 
from France. The French Government under M. Herriot had now reversed the policy and 
was pressing the Roumanian Government to conclude a pact. 
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2. The position had been, M. de Fleuriau explained, that the Polish 
Government had urged the French Government to complete their negotia- 
tions as soon as possible, but that in point of fact the Polish Government had 
proved slightly the more expeditious of the two. The French Government 
had kept the Polish and Roumanian Governments informed of what they 
were doing, intimating to the latter that, although they could give them some 
breathing space to do likewise, they could not wait for them indefinitely. 
His Excellency expected to find that the Roumanian Government had done 
nothing whatever in the matter, and that this was the origin of the agitation 
over M. Titulescu’s resignation.? 

3. M. de Fleuriau gave the impression that his Government might possibly 
be disposed even now to wait for a very short time, but not for long, as they 
had been subjected to pressure from the Left. 

Iam, &c., 
Joun Simon 


2 M. Titulescu had resigned his post as Roumanian Minister in London on September 27, 
1932. 


No. 163 
Sir F. Stmon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 
No. 638 [N 5708/22/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 6, 1932 
Sir, 

M. Sokolnikov called this morning to take his leave. He tells me that 
his successor, M. Maisky, is likely to reach London in a fortnight’s time; 
M. Sokolnikov is starting for Russiaon Thursday.' He expects to be employed 
by the Soviet Government on economic and financial work in Moscow. 

The retiring Ambassador asked me to tell him what was the meaning of 
the references made by Lord Snowden and Sir Herbert Samuel in their broad- 
casts last week to a decision taken at Ottawa? that the Anglo-Soviet Trade 
Agreement should be denounced. I told him that he must not hold the 
Government responsible for these speeches, but that the reference was no 
doubt to Article 21 of the agreement with Canada. That Article provides 
that if any preference granted by the Anglo-Canadian Agreement is likely 
to be frustrated by price maintenance for the same commodity through State 
action on the part of any foreign country, ‘the Government will exercise the 
powers it now has, or will hereafter take, to prohibit the entry from such 
foreign country of such commodities for such time as may be necessary to 
make effective and to maintain the preference hereby granted by it.’ The 
full text of the Article appears in “The Times’ of the 22nd August. 


1 October 13. 
2 The agreements of August 20, 1932, resulting from the Imperial Economic Conference 
at Ottawa are printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 135, pp. 161-231. 
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M. Sokolnikov observed that he did not see why this Article compelled 
denunciation of the Anglo-Soviet Trade Agreement, and I replied that this 
question was now being carefully considered. If we gave six months’ notice to 
terminate the agreement, the question of negotiating a new one would at 
once arise. In the meantime, I urged that a more favourable balance in 
Anglo-Soviet trade and the prompt settlement of the Lena Goldfields dis- 
pute would improve the situation. 

Iam, &c., 
JouN Simon 


No. 164 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received October 17) 


No. 583 [N 5884/38/38] 
Moscow, October 11, 1932 
Sir, 

I have already reported in my telegram No. 156! of today’s date the publi- 
cation in the press of a decree of the Central Control Commission of the party 
excluding from the party twenty party members, including such prominent 
old Bolsheviks as Zinoviev and Kamenev, and four other party members, 
including Uglanov, a former Commissar of Labour, these latter having the 
right to appeal for reinstatement after a year. 

2. The decree, a translation of which is enclosed,! states that these persons 
were all members or supporters of a counter-revolutionary group led by three 
past or present party members named Ryutin, Ivanov and Galkin (not other- 
wise known to fame) who ‘attempted to create by underground means and 
under the false banner of “Marxism-Leninism” a bourgeois, kulak organisa- 
tion for the re-establishment in the Soviet Union of capitalism and in particu- 
lar of the kulak class’. 

3. Some of the persons named, none of whom, except Zinoviev, Kamenev 
and Uglanov, are of any special note, had already been excluded from the 
party once before. Most of them are described either as Right-Opportunists 
or as Left-Opportunists or Trotskists. One of them was a former Social- 
Revolutionary, and one had affiliations with the former ‘Workers’ Opposi- 
tion’. A notable fact is that several of these ‘enemies of communism and of 
the Soviet power and traitors to the party and working class’ are charged 
with printing and distributing what is described as ‘counter-revolutionary 
literature’. 

4. As regards Zinoviev and Kamenev, the decree recalls that they had 
already once been excluded from the party on the comprehensive charge of 
having organised ‘an anti-party and anti-Soviet bloc of Opposition groups’, 
but having been readmitted on giving an assurance that they would ‘subordin- 
ate their will and their opinions to the will and opinions of the party’, they 
had now betrayed the party’s trust in that, knowing full well of the existence 


% Not printed. 
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of this counter-revolutionary group and receiving its literature, they had not 
revealed it to the party and must thus be counted as accomplices. Stalin has 
thus dealt a new and perhaps final blow at his old and inveterate foes. 
Zinoviev has for some time past occupied the post of Rector of the University 
of Kazan and Kamenev that of chairman of the Chief Concessions Com- 
mittee. 

5. It is said in Moscow that some, if not all, of the persons named on the 
list have been arrested. ‘Counter-revolution’ is, of course, a much more 
serious offence than mere deviation from the party line. 

6. The official explanation and interpretation of this new development are 
given in confident terms in an article in today’s ‘Pravda’, a translation of 
which is enclosed.? The party, it says, is not to be deflected from its course by 
a few faint-hearted, treacherous hypocrites who have sheltered themselves in 
its ranks. “With an army three million strong, resting on vast reserves of Com- 
munist youth, on the tens of millions of organised workers and collective 
farmers, on the powerful basis of the proletarian dictatorship, on the Socialist 
economy of the land of the Soviets, our party faces the fifteenth anniversary of 
the revolution, and, having purged its ranks, goes to meet a new Five-Year 
Plan of Socialist construction with even greater confidence.’ 

7. The storm has, I gather, been brewing for some time. Ryutin and some 
others were excluded from the party two months ago, and it seems that the 
authorities could not at that time decide whether to make a first-class affair of 
the movement or not. The programme of the group includes apparently not 
only the handing over of some of the largest Soviet undertakings for exploita- 
tion by foreign concessionaires, but a considerable desocialisation of internal 
trade, and a modification of the agricultural system which would allow of a 
voluntary return of the collectives, if their members desired it and found it 
feasible, to a system of individual exploitation. Such a programme is, of 
course, a new edition of N.E.P. suited to the new conditions of 1932. 

8. One of the difficulties apparently was that Stalin himself, when on 
holiday, seemed to be inclining in favour of a frank admission of a crisis both 
in industry and in agriculture and of a remodelling of the party policy. But 
the zealots were against him and persuaded him that anything but a resolute 
execution of the present policy would be disastrous. Kaganovich’s speech on 
agriculture (my despatch No. 434? of the roth August) and the decree revers- 
ing the policy of free trade in the 30-mile zones (my despatch No. 533? of the 
24th September) are now taken to have been indications that, contrary to 
general expectation, there was to be no appreciable change in the party line. 
The meeting of the Central Committee was, however, postponed until the 
intra-party position could be clarified. When the committee met, Stalin, 
having cleared his own mind, was able to upbraid the doubters and defeatists 
as a ‘pack of panic-mongers’ and pass three resolutions (see my despatches 
No. 572? and No. 5812 of yesterday’s and today’s dates, respectively) which, 
if they bear witness by their vagueness and loquacity to the labours of their 
birth, at least mark no break with the past. 

2 Not printed. 
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g. The policy having thus been successfully formulated, the authorities 
have chosen the day upon which the triumphant opening of Dnieprostroy 
was reported, to reveal the existence and the suppression of an Opposition 
countenanced (so it is alleged) by two of the most eminent figures in the history 
of the revolution. The same day has also been chosen, for what purpose I 
cannot yet guess, to publish the proceedings of a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Communist International, held over a month ago, upon 
which I will report in a later despatch. 

I have, &c., 
WILLIAM STRANG . 


3 Not printed. 


No. 165 
Sir F. Simon to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 69 Telegraphic [N 5821/22/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 17, 1932, 6.45 p.m. 


Following note was sent today to Soviet Chargé d’Affaires in London:— 

‘I have the honour to inform you that His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland have decided to 
terminate the temporary commercial agreement signed at London on the 
16th April, 1930, in accordance with the provisions of the first paragraph of 
Article 7 thereof. The agreement will accordingly cease to be in force six 
months from the date of the present note, that is, from the 17th day of April, 
1933. 7 
‘2. I take the opportunity at the same time to inform you that His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom remain anxious for the furtherance of 
trade between the two countries, and are prepared with this object to enter 
into discussions upon the situation created by the denunciation of the tem- 
porary commercial agreement at the earliest moment convenient to the 
Government of the Soviet Union.’ 


No. 166 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received October 19, 9.15 p.m.) 
No. 161 Telegraphic [N 5976/22/38) 
Moscow, October 19, 1932, 8.16 p.m. 


I paid a visit of courtesy to M. Litvinov today. Conversation not un- 
naturally turned on denunciation of commercial treaty.!. M. Litvinov 
described this as a great blow. He was evidently surprised at its occurrence 
at this juncture. This surprise is partly due to the impression derived by 


1 See No. 165. 
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M. Sokolnikov from his recent conversation with you that no such step was 
contemplated in the immediate future. 

2. M. Litvinov evidently feels that denunciation indicates a victory of 
extremist anti-Russian group in the United Kingdom and, basing himself on 
a statement made by Mr. Thomas? in the House of Commons yesterday? 
(possibly misinterpreting‘) interprets denunciation as definite discrimination 
against Russia. 

3. I explained, speaking entirely without instructions, that we wished to 
increase and consolidate our trade with Russia on a basis of a much nearer 
balance of imports and exports and security of payment together with cer- 
tain safeguards against dumping. If this accurately reflects His Mayjesty’s 
Government’s views I submit some such assurance might be repeated. M. 
Litvinov however enquired how denunciation of the only agreement under 
which trade was conducted with England could be interpreted otherwise than 
as a desire to curtail this trade. His Government had built up their trade by 
means of various agreements with foreign countries. I enquired if in his 
view it was essential to have with foreign countries agreements definitely 
specifying quantities of commodities to be exchanged etc. He replied in the 
negative (confirmation of this new attitude is to be found in present negotia- 
tions with Latvia where commercial treaty has broken down owing to in- 
ability to keep to specified quantities). 

4. He was evidently depressed and pessimistic. He had no idea how his 
Government would reply as they had not yet had time to consider the matter. 
Gist of my remarks was that he should not take the matter tragically and that 
the next six months would present an admirable opportunity for reaching 
some new understanding which would be of mutual advantage to both 
countries. 

5. (? Commercial)s policy of His Majesty’s Government had necessarily 
changed with regard to all foreign countries and their object, while un- 
doubtedly intended to give them power to defend themselves against dump- 
ing and to allow certain preferences to the British Empire, was to increase 
trade everywhere on stable and equitable lines based on recent decisions at 
Ottawa. 

6. Feeling of disappointment is somewhat enhanced by the lingering 
suspicion that some secret bargain was made with Canada to the effect that 
Anglo-Russian agreement should in any case be terminated. The coinci- 
dence, M. Litvinov said, was in any case curious. 


2 Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs. 

3 See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 269, cols. 10-12. 

4 This word is probably an error in transmission and should read ‘misinterpreted’ or 
‘mistranslated’. 

5 The text is here uncertain. 
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No. 167 
Str E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir 7. Stmon (Received October 21, 5.40 p.m.) 
Nos. 164 and 165 Telegraphic [N 6011/22/38) 


Moscow, October 21, 1932, 6.0 p.m. 

My telegram No. 161.! 

Today’s press contains first serious references to denunciation of the Trade 
Agreement. General line is that it is the result of selfish capitalists and ‘die- 
hard’ campaign with Mr. Thomas as the new tool and principal villain and 
that it can only do harm to Great Britain whose industrial and financial 
situation, and according to ‘Izvestiya’, international political position also, 
is already precarious. ‘Izvestiya’ also adds that Great Britain will be wrong 
if she thinks that denunciation will render Soviet Government more ready 
to make concessions. There are other countries which will be glad to accept 
Soviet’s orders. 

In meanwhile newly appointed Soviet Ambassador left yesterday for his 
post assuring me that ‘common sense’ will be his slogan. 


I No. 166. 


No. 168 
Sir F. Simon to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 70 Telegraphic [N 5976/22/38) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 21, 1932, 6.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 161.! 

Please inform Soviet Government that my note will be published here 
Monday October 24. 

This will have given Soviet Government a week in which to reply; and if 
M. Litvinov still professes ignorance of our intentions, which you have 
correctly interpreted to him, you should refer him to Mr. Baldwin’s speech 
in House of Commons on October 20,? where it is made clear that we are 
quite ready for a new agreement if we can secure a better proportion of Soviet 
orders. 


‘t No. 166. 
2 See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 269, cols. 447-58. 
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No. 169 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Recetved October 23, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 166 Telegraphic [N 6015/22/38} 


moscow, October 22, 1932, 9.35 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 70.! 

I made desired communication to Commissary for Foreign Affairs in 
the form of a note. Incidentally text of your note to Soviet Chargé d’ Affaires 
was published here in the press on October 19. | 

I found M. Litvinov still profoundly pessimistic and inclined to attribute 
political motives to denunciation of agreement which he continues to con- 
sider designedly discriminatory against Russia. I therefore referred him to Mr. 
Baldwin’s speech and read to him last part of last sentence of your telegram. 
He argued that our discrimination against Russia was political as well as 
commercial and he referred to the case of Sweden whom we had invited to 
discuss matters without denunciation of any existing agreement. I pointed 
out that we had no trade agreements of Russian type with any other country 
and that necessity for that agreement arose from special nature of Russta’s 
foreign trade monopoly, agreement was in any case provisional and for 
reasons given in Mr. Baldwin’s speech it was now found necessary to revise it 
in order to allow us to defend ourselves against the possibility of Russian 
discrimination. 

I hoped that M. Maisky’s policy of common sense would be supported by 
Soviet Government. He muttered that he was certainly going to be governed 
by common sense but reverted to all his previous arguments asking how it 
was possible for the Soviets to place orders in England where [ste ? when] 
there was no certainty that their goods, by which alone they can pay, would 
be allowed into England. He felt sure that there would be a diminution of 
trade as a result of denunciation, to which I retorted that any such diminu- 
tion would tend to prove our case as regards de facto power of discrimination 
which trade monopoly gives to the Soviets. 

In reply to a final appeal for a policy of common sense he intimated that 
anything that he had said was a pale reflection of the feelings which are now 
agitating Soviet Government circles. 

I shall be extremely surprised if anything I have said results in the exclu- 
sion of contentious and irritable matter from the reply which Soviet Govern- 
ment are still considering. Although the Government are evidently irmitated 
and disturbed I still hope that eventually common sense and political and 
commercial considerations may win the day although the attitude of Soviet 
Government in negotiations with Great Britain is likely to be affected by 
expectations fostered by local American opinion of early recognition by 
United States accompanied possibly by a loan. In any case some temporary 
setback to orders placed in England appears probable if only as a mistaken 
means of bringing pressure on His Majesty’s Government. 


1 No. 168. 
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No. 170 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received October 23, 9.0 a.m.) 
No. 167 Telegraphic [N 6016/22/38) 


Moscow, October 22, 1932, 9.30 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.' 

Press publishes Mr. Baldwin’s explanation of denunciation of the agree- 
ment which it describes as ‘an equivocal statement’. ‘Izvestiya’ correspon- 
dent says that it increases rather than dissipates existing apprehensions, in 
that His Majesty’s Government are seeking power not only to prevent dump- 
ing but to threaten restriction of import of Soviet goods so long as Soviet 
Union does not agree to balance its trade with United Kingdom. 

Both ‘Izvestiya’ and ‘Pravda’ quote at great length criticism from members 
of Opposition and any articles and opinions favourable to Soviet case from 
whatever source. General tone is one of irritation and ‘Pravda’ today 
repeats its statement (with a cartoon depicting Mr. Thomas’ head as hand 
[stc] of a die-hard John Bull cancelling Anglo-Soviet agreement) that “The 
MacDonald—Thomas group carries out the dirtiest commands of die-hards. 
Thomas continues to play the role of most infamous lackey of arch-enemies 
of English working class.’ 

Industrial organ? has a series of articles by prominent Soviet officials, 
general sense of which is that denunciation will lead to diminution of Soviet 
orders in England. 

t No. 169. 

2 A note on the file copy of this telegram suggested that the reference might be to ‘Za 
Industrializatsiou’. 


No. 171 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received October 31) 
No. 600 [N 6172/22/38] | 
Moscow, October 24, 1932 
Sir, 

I have endeavoured in my recent telegrams to keep you as fully as possible 
informed of the reaction of the Soviet Government to the denunciation of the 
Temporary Commercial Agreement. M. Litvinov, as I have reported, re- 
mains pessimistic and disappointed. Living in his watertight compartment of 
Foreign Affairs, he is naturally inclined to harbour the gravest suspicions 
with regard to the political aspect of the case. I gather that he himself had 
not anticipated any immediate denunciation. M. Rosengolz, the Com- 
missar of Foreign Trade, had warned him that it was difficult to place orders 
in England owing to the imminent possibility of a denunciation of the Trade 
Agreement at any moment. M. Litvinov apparently told M. Rosengolz that 
this was only a threat, and evidently suggested ‘carrying on as usual’. If, 
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therefore, His Excellency adopted with the Kremlin, when consulted by 
them, the attitude that the denunciation of an agreement which he possibly 
regards in the light of a model of what such an agreement should be was not 
imminent, it is not unnatural that he should feel that his prestige as a political 
seer had somewhat suffered. He had the excuse that M. Sokolnikov, in his 
report of his farewell interview with you on the 6th instant, gave him no 
hint of urgency—in fact, possibly the definite impression that the matter was 
not urgent; but to prove his Ambassador incorrect does not exculpate him 
from the charge of incorrectly diagnosing the situation. 

2. I have done my best to calm His Excellency and to try to inculcate the 
necessity of a calm policy of common sense, but outwardly without success. 
Our interviews have been entirely cordial, and, in addition to my two official 
visits, I met him yesterday at a musical party and sat next to him at supper. 
As soon as [ entered the room he informed me that after my last interview he 
had been looking up the files and found that Great Britain had commercial 
treaties with practically every country. I explained that he must have mis- 
understood me; I had not said that Great Britain did not have commercial 
treaties, but I had tried to explain to him that His Majesty’s Government did 
not have, except with Russia, any ‘trading’ agreement necessitating special 
machinery with regard to the sale of goods while leaving to the one side, as 
Mr. Baldwin had explained, special discriminatory powers. He continues, 
however, to see in the methods adopted with regard to his country and to the 
Scandinavian countries a discrimination of treatment which still rankles. 

3. M. Litvinov is, however, not the deciding factor. You will remember 
that in my interview on Saturday, the 22nd instant, he stated that anything 
that he had said was an underestimate of the feelings which obtain in Govern- 
ment circles, by which I presume he means Stalin and his immediate 
advisers. Yesterday, however, I was informed from another Russian source 
that has hitherto proved reliable that the feelings which actuate Government 
circles are not nearly so strong as one might deduce from the press. My 
informant added that he understood that serious business circles had just 
issued more reasonable statements. I enclose summaries of two of these 
statements to which he evidently referred.! 

4. In the course of my conversation with M. Litvinov I took a further 
opportunity of enquiring regarding the nature and date of the Soviet answer. 
M. Litvinov gave me the impression that no immediate answer was to be 
anticipated. ‘Our Parliament is not in session’, he said. 

5. The press this morning continues to devote considerable space to the 
new situation, and Mr. Hore-Belisha’s statement? is quoted under the evi- 
dently sarcastic headline of ‘Still Another Pacificatory Statement’. On the 
whole, however, I continue to adhere to the hope that the sum of various 
factors, such as the commercial dependence of the Soviet Government on 
‘Great Britain, the cheapness of the British market, the excellence of British 
goods, and the happy inauguration of increased commercial relations 

t Not printed. 
2 See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 269, cols. 258-64. 
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between the two countries should in the long run lead to the adoption of a 
common sense and business-like point of view. 

6. I ventured in my telegram No. 1663 of the 22nd October to refer to the 
new factor of the possibility of the recognition by the United States of 
America of the Soviet Union. American travellers here are generally pro- 
Russian to a certain extent and frequently favour the Democratic party. 
Their views may, therefore, be somewhat coloured by their wishes, but I 
imagine that the Soviet Government are liable to acquire from them an 
_ optimistic view regarding the possibility of early American recognition. One 
of my informants went so far as to prophesy that recognition would be accom- 
panied by a loan. Should this be the case (and M. Litvinov, with his usual 
caution, is frankly sceptical even about recognition) the probability that a 
considerable proportion of such a loan would be devoted to the purchase of 
American goods should tend to diminish interference with the available 
amount of orders placeable in England. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that, like ‘la plus belle fille du monde’, the Soviets can only give 
what they have. 

I have, &c., 
EsMOND OvEY 


3 No. 169. 


No. 172 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received October 29, 5.30 p.m.) 
No. 175 Telegraphic [N 6163/22/38] 


moscow, October 29, 1932, 5.58 p.m. 

My telegram No. 167,! 

I gather from semi-official intermediary that following is the position in 
Government circles with regard to denunciation of trade agreement. Opinions 
are somewhat divided but tendency is to accept facts and 1n due course to 
return reply to His Majesty’s Government. Reply without being definitely 
brusque will probably contain some contentious matter. Question whether 
special delegation should be sent or the matter negotiated through Embassy 
is under consideration. Comprehension of the fact that new understanding 
with Great Britain in the present circumstances should be of durable nature 
is gaining ground. 

In the meantime comparison of Russia’s attitude to Latvia may be of 
interest. Here Soviet took advantage of denunciation clause in agreement 
which they denounced with six months’ notice exactly as His Majesty’s 
Government have done.” Further I gather from Latvian Minister that reason 


t No. 170. 

2 The Soviet representative in Riga had given notice on May 4, 1932, to the Latvian 
Government of his Government’s intention to denounce the Soviet-Latvian commercial treaty 
from November 5. 
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for Russian denunciation of Latvian treaty was their objection to stipulations 
regarding fixation of amount of reciprocal purchases without which Latvia 
feels she would lose only equivalent of any real most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. | 


No. 173 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received November 15) 
| No. 630 [N 6510/22/38] 


moscow, November 8, 1932 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegram No. 175! of the 29th October and my 
despatch No. 600? of the 24th October, I have the honour to transmit here- 
with a copy of an interesting and well-reasoned memorandum by Mr. Strang 
on the subject of the situation arising from the denunciation of the Anglo- 
Soviet Temporary Commercial Agreement. Mr. Strang sums up, entirely 
correctly in my view, by saying that ‘the position of Great Britain as the 
Soviet Union’s best customer will probably prove decisive’. I agree also with 
his rider that this factor must be properly utilised. Further, my strong im- 
pression is that this view is the real view of the real Government behind the 
fagade of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs. 

2. In aconversation with M. Enukidze, which was, as it happens, specially 
arranged for me at the President’s evening reception on the 7th instant so 
that I could discuss the matter of the treatment of the British Embassy and 
the Diplomatic Corps in Moscow, M. Enukidze began by referring to the 
Anglo-Soviet Temporary Commercial Agreement. We both agreed in the 
warmest terms that our two countries were vitally interested in the main- 
tenance and extension of reciprocal trade and were, in fact, to a great extent 
interdependent. I assured M. Enukidze that this had always been my view, 
and he could see by the statements made by Mr. Baldwin in the House of 
Commons that it was the intention of His Majesty’s Government to maintain 
and as far as possible increase trade with Russia, but that such trade must be 
on a stable and reasonable basis. We both agreed that any arrangement 
concluded in such circumstances would prove of a more lasting and useful 
character than the recently denounced agreement, which, after all, was 
described in its title as temporary. 

3. He then went on to discuss with me the best way for the Soviets to deal 
with the matter. I begged M. Enukidze to use his influence to avoid as far 
as possible the inclusion of anything of an acrimonious or sarcastic character 
in the reply which his Government would return. M. Enukidze, who, as 
you know, is the secretary of the Central Executive Committee and an 
intimate friend and adviser of Stalin, was inclined to think that the best 
method was for the Russians to send a delegation to London, and not to 
confide the negotiations to the Soviet Embassy. As the matter is primarily 

1 No. 172. 2 No. 171. 
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of a business nature, I agreed with him that this course would probably be 
the most suitable. I am not aware whom the Soviets are likely to appoint 
as leader of such a delegation, but we discussed the possibility of the choice 
of M. Mezhlauk.3 M. Mezhlauk, who is well and favourably known to me, 
produced an excellent impression on Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland when he was 
here and would, I am sure, be one of the best possible choices. Incidentally, 
he is at present specially occupied, I am told, with the problems of Russo- 
American trade, but this might be a useful factor in the long run, as it is 
hardly possible for the Soviet Government to avoid taking into consideration 
their future position with regard to America in any agreement or under- 
standing which they may come to with the United Kingdom. 

4. Since writing the above I have had another talk today with the American 
Colonel Pope, who is in the running for the post of first or ad interim repre- 
sentative of the United States of America, if not for that of Ambassador 
should Mr. Roosevelt be elected and should diplomatic relations be inaugur- 
ated on the lines Colonel Pope has suggested to the Democratic presidential 
candidate. He fully understands that, with Germany and England, to say 
nothing of other countries, firmly established as principal suppliers of Russia’s 
most urgent needs, there will be little likelihood of any spare cash being 
available for an increased purchase of American goods in any quantity. His 
proposal to his Government is that the sums resulting from Soviet exports 
to America—furs, manganese and wood pulp, he quoted—should be ear- 
marked for the purchase of goods. He did not appear in favour of a loan. 

5- I am sending copies of this despatch to the Department of Overseas 
Trade and to the Export Credits Guarantee Department. 

I have, &c., 
EsMOND OvEY 


3 Editor of ‘Za Industrializatsiou’ and Vice-President of the State Planning Department. 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 173 


Memorandum 
moscow, November 4, 1932 


The denunciation of the Anglo-Soviet Agreement must be disturbing to 
the Soviet Government for several reasons. 

They have, first, lost an agreement which was in itself an advantageous 
one, allowing them to sell to their best customer without any specific obliga- 
tion to buy from him. 

Then, again, they have lost an agreement which was, in their view, a model 
of what such agreements should be. It secured as against us the safeguards 
against anti-Soviet discrimination, which M. Litvinov hoped to obtain in a 
generalised form by his draft pact of economic non-aggression, which, like 
the Anglo-Soviet Agreement, would have left the other parties with no 
effective safeguard against commercial discrimination by the Soviet Govern- 
ment against them. , 
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The denunciation has also come at a time when the Soviet Government 
are in actual negotiation for a new commercial treaty with Latvia. The old 
one, it should be noted, was denounced by the Soviet Government in the 
same way as theirs was by us. They are seeking from Latvia the same liberties 
which they possessed under the one-sided most-favoured-nation clause in 
our agreement, while refusing to renew the guarantees (illusory though they 
may have been) enjoyed by Latvia in the matter of reciprocal undertakings 
to purchase fixed quotas of the other’s goods. 

They are at the same time hoping, though it has always seemed rather a 
vain hope, to secure some kind of credit arrangement from the French in 
connexion with the negotiations for a pact of non-aggression, which latter is 
apparently now ready for signature. The French, however, seem to have 
cooled off a good deal of late. In any case, the French have always said: 
‘No arrangement for credits without an arrangement for debts.’ It was 
Hitler who drove them to look towards Russia; but Hitler is no longer the 
man he was. 

The denunciation of our treaty at such a moment cannot fail to have a 
strong repercussion on the Latvian negotiations, and also on the French 
conversations, if there are any such. The Letts, at any rate, will be inclined 
to wait and see what we do, unless the Russians can by economic pressure 
force them to an agreement. (The Soviet Government does to its neighbours 
by economic means what the Tsarist Government did by political and 
military means. The States at present suffering from economic pressure are, 
in the east, Persia, and, in the west, Estonia and Latvia. Turkey, in contra- 
distinction to the former, and Lithuania and Finland, in contradistinction 
to the two latter, are at present enjoying relatively favourable treatment.) 

But the most important object on the Soviet horizon at the moment is the 
. United States of America. At last the Soviet Government (unless they are 
deceived) see some chance of obtaining recognition from the United States 
Government, if not, indeed, something more—that is to say, credits, or even a 
loan. The probable election of a Democratic President, together with the 
strong pressure upon the United States Government of industrial interests 
who are dismayed at the loss of foreign markets owing, among other things, 
to the fall of purchasing power abroad, to the growing competitive power of 
countries with a depreciated currency, especially Great Britain, and to the 
effect of the Ottawa Agreements, might, they think, bring the United States 
Government to a step from which, on grounds of principle, they have re- 
frained for fifteen years. It is difficult to judge from here what prospect there 
is of any such change in the policy of the United States. His Majesty’s 
Embassy at Washington will be in a better position to say. Whatever the 
Soviet Government may really think of their prospects of success—and 
recognition by the United States with or without financial aid would be a 
singularly welcome acquisition of prestige both at home and abroad at a 
moment of acute economic embarrassment, internal and external—they are 
using the possibility of such a development to frighten us. For example, a 
British business man in Moscow a few days ago in search of orders was told 
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by the head of one of the large Soviet organisations that negotiations for an 
agreement with the United States were well advanced, as a result of which 
large orders would be placed in the United States. The United States 
Government were, he said, very anxious for an agreement with the U.S.S.R. 
in view of recent developments in Japanese policy. In any case, there was no 
hope of his being able to place orders in the United Kingdom, and instruc- 
tions had been issued to suspend negotiations with British firms. 

It has been suggested in some quarters that, in return for recognition and 
a loan,' the Soviet Government might adopt a stronger anti-Japanese policy, 
might place heavy orders in the United States, and might hand over to 
United States interests for reconditioning or exploitation on a technical aid 
basis, or possibly even on a concession basis, some part of the railway system, 
the gold production industry, or even some of the new Soviet giant industrial 
enterprises. This last, it will be remembered, was one of the proposals of the 
group which has recently been expelled from the party, though America was 
not specifically mentioned in its programme. It is hard to believe that a loan 
of the magnitude suggested is within the realm of practical politics, still less 
some of the suggested concession arrangements; but the United States are in 
the throes of the crisis, and needs must when the devil drives. 

The two Powers to whom any Soviet-American deal would be most dis- 
agreeable are, the Russians would naturally think, Japan and Great Britain. 

The Japanese are engaged upon a great national adventure of some 
hazard and are in danger of political and moral isolation. If they cannot gain 
the sympathy or collaboration of the world for an anti-Soviet crusade—and 
any intention they may have had of doing this has hitherto been frustrated by 
the Soviet policy of non-resistance outside the Soviet frontiers—it would at 
any rate be of great value to them to restrain Soviet Russia from going openly 
over to the camp of their enemies. The Soviet Government are not, in fact, 
likely to do so, in any real sense, because they refrain on principle from 
‘playing politics’ with capitalist Governments, but they are not above letting 
the Japanese think that they might, especially as regards America. The 
present détente in Soviet—Japanese relations is probably actuated on the 
Japanese side by some such considerations as the above, and on the Russian 
side by a desire to dispense with any large troop concentration in the Far 

! Note in original: ‘The following extract from a letter from Moscow, dated the 2nd 
October, published in the Berlin “‘Sotsialisticheski Vestnik”’ of the 29th October, is interesting 
in this connexion: ‘‘The Politburo consider that if they can in the present year overcome the 
difficulties in the matter of food supply, obtain recognition from America and get credits 
from her, victory will be assured. The food problem and a Soviet-American rapprochement— 
these are the two cardinal questions on which all depends, including the fate of the second 
Five-Year Plan. Svirsky, on his return from America, drew a very optimistic picture. In 
his opinion, America, in return for a more aggressive policy against Japan, would willingly 
recognise us, would give us a loan (perhaps up to 1,000 million dollars) and would under- 
take the reorganisation of the Eastern Siberian Railway and the reconditioning of the 
Vladivostok sea base.” 

‘It is difficult to believe that the United States could provoke the Japanese to this extent. 

‘Others have suggested that the United States might reorganise and increase the gold 
production and find security for the loan in the process.’ 
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Eastern cul-de-sac, and possibly also to make the military grain reserve available 
for the more immediate needs of the towns during the coming winter, when 
there is likely to be an even greater shortage of food than last year. 

As regards Great Britain, it is well to remember that in the Soviet view, 
as expressed in the official press, one of the most important factors in con- 
temporary world affairs is a natural and growing conflict of economic 
interest between the United Kingdom and the United States. The Ottawa 
agreements, they have insisted, will be of little value to the United Kingdom 
but in so far as they will achieve anything at all, they will merely exacerbate 
the conflict of interest between ourselves and America. To this extent, 
Ottawa, whatever its results in other directions, would suit the Soviet book, 
because the more heavily United States foreign trade is damaged by it, the 
more likely are the United States Government and, behind them, the 
American industrialists, to turn to Russia. 

It would thus not be fantastic to suppose that the Soviet Government re- 
gard our denunciation of the Anglo-Soviet Commercial Agreement as not 
merely a logical consequence of the Anglo-Canadian agreement, or even, 
as they assert, a hostile act inspired by anti-Soviet elements in the Con- 
servative party, but as a deliberate attempt by His Majesty’s Government to 
damage the international position of the Soviet Union and so to render a 
Soviet-American agreement more difficult of achievement, as, indeed, it 
probably will. The Soviet Government will clearly have less to offer the 
Americans in the way of orders if they cannot be sure that their exports to 
Great Britain, upon which they rely for a third of their foreign revenue, will 
be admitted without restriction into England, and if not merely a reduction 
of their purchases in Great Britain for the benefit of America, but a failure 
to increase their purchases in Great Britain up to a reasonable percentage of 
their sales, were likely to provoke action on our part in restriction of their 
exports. 

Any talk by Soviet officials of an impending Soviet-American agreement, 
and of there being no more orders for us when such an agreement is reached, 
is probably little more than bluff. In view of their heavy commercial in- 
debtedness abroad, which is now rising rapidly to a peak, and the sharp fall 
in the value of their exports, the Soviet authorities will in any case have to cut 
down the value of their purchases abroad for some time. If the United States 
of America want more orders they will have to buy Soviet goods (for which, 
as a matter of fact, there is little demand in the United States of America), 
or give the Soviet Government a loan. If the Soviet Government were to 
obtain a loan, one of the terms would probably be that the money or a part 
of it should be spent in the United States of America. The Soviet Govern- 
ment would then perhaps be less in need of the sterling they get from their 
exports to us, and consequently feel more free to cut down purchases in 
England and to run the risk of retaliation on our part. Such a reduction of 
purchases would, however, in actual fact, whatever the Soviet Government 
might pretend, have nothing to do with the denunciation of the treaty. On 
the other hand, if there is no chance of an American loan, the Soviet Govern- 
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ment might think of buying recognition by the transfer of purchases normally 
made in the United Kingdom to the United States of America, but these are 
relatively small and would not help the United States of America very much, 
while by so doing the Soviet Government would risk heavy restrictions of 
their sales in the United Kingdom. 

Orders in Great Britain might, quite apart from the question of America, 
be reduced for a time, both as a result of financial stringency and as a demon- 
stration against the denunciation of the treaty. But in the end our position 
as the Soviet Union’s best customer would probably prove decisive, if used 
in the right way, and orders would begin to be placed with us again. 

The termination of the Anglo-Soviet Agreement has introduced a serious 
element of complication into Soviet international commercial relations at a 
difficult moment, and from their delay in sending a reply to our note it can 
probably be inferred that they wish to review their position from every angle, 
but above all from the American angle, before committing themselves even 
to negotiate with us at all. 

W. S. 


No. 174 | 
Sir F. Stmon to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 76 Telegraphic [N 6425/470/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 9, 1932, 5.40 p.m. 


“Times’ of November 8 reports from Riga issue of survey of Comintern 
activities abroad, addressed to Communist organisations in Moscow, refer- 
ring to Stalin’s personal leadership of movement, to its success in promoting 
disorder in England, and to prospect of civil war in India. 

Matter will be raised in Parliament on November 15. Please report on 
document by telegram in time for debate showing particularly whether it 
contains more than usual evidence of connexion between Comintern and 
Soviet Government. | 


No. 175 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received November 12, 9.0 a.m.) 
No. 199 Telegraphic [N 6478/470/38] 


Moscow, November 11, 1932, 11.26 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 76.! a 
Document in question appears to be an abridged text of speech by Manuil- 
ski to Committee of Action of Moscow branch of All-Union Communist 
Party on results of 12th plenary session of Comintern which occupied nearly 
two whole pages of ‘Pravda’ of November 2. 


t No. 174. 
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Official complicity of official Soviet Government in Comintern activity is 
nowhere mentioned in thespecch, but the fact of ‘existence of Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics’ as a State is quoted as influencing collapse of capitalism, 
and elsewhere toiling masses are said to be approaching new phase of revo- 
lution and war ‘not unarmed but having Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
as powerful bastion of world revolution’. As regards association of Stalin in 
Manuilski’s speech with Comintern activity, ‘the Comintern’, Manuilski 
says, ‘has the firm leadership of his (Lenin’s) best collaborator, Stalin.’ 
(Applause.) ‘Confidence of world proletariat in the new phase of revolution 
and war is Stalin’s contribution to history.’ (Literally, ‘historic service of 
Stalin’.) ‘Under his leadership workers of all the world go forward to the 
victorious struggle’, etc. The speech ends ‘Hail to the world revolution! 
Hail to its leader, Comrade Stalin!’ 

As regards relationship between Comintern and A.U.C.P., Manuilski 
states: —‘We, members of A.U.C.P. are faced by important question of why 
revolution is held back in capitalistic countries.’ Manuilski refers later to 
‘our party’ in Germany. There is nothing new in this identity which is 
illustrated by well-known existence of ‘Delegation of A.U.C.P. to Comin- 
tern’. The latter Delegation is mentioned by Manuilski as voicing general 
opinion of A.U.C.P. in urging support of German Communist Party. 

In other respects contents of speech are official material of Comintern 
report and brief references to British Empire are numerous in reviewing 
successes of communist movement. Activity of Communist Party of Great 
Britain in miners’ and spinners’ strikes, its campaign in support of ‘Indian 
National Revolutionary and Workers’ Movement’ is [sic] lauded, while 
successes of ‘unemployed organisation led by communists’ counting ‘50,000 
men with membership cards’ is recorded. In India ‘English terrorism’ is 
mentioned and ‘change from civil disobedience to outbreak of civil war in 
the near future’ is predicted as indicated in your telegram. In paragraph of 
speech dealing with communist movements in military forces, and mainly 
dealing with France, Invergordon incident ts referred to as ‘of very great 
importance’. 

These references to the success of communist propaganda refer to activity 
of national communist parties, but it should be emphasized that these are 
regarded as branches of Comintern and that they and the latter are mentioned 
almost indiscriminately as directing organisations, especially in the case of 
Germany. 

For theses of executive of Comintern see my despatch No. 603? of October 


25. 
2 Not printed. 
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No. 176 
Sir F. Simon to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 715 [N 6520/22/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 11, 1932 
Sir, 

M. Maisky, in the course of conversation today, expressed the regret of 
the Soviet Government that we should have denounced the Anglo-Soviet 
Trade Agreement. He said that his Government considered the terms of that 
agreement as the minimum on which commercial relations between us could 
be based. He was afraid that the denunciation was a blow at the heart of 
Anglo-Soviet trade, and especially of British export trade to Russia. Our 
commerce had experienced a series of shocks owing to the break in relations 
in 1926 [sic] followed by the present action, and trade, he feared, would 
suffer. The Soviet Government sincerely wanted to develop good and 
friendly trade relations with this country. As a second point, the Ambassador 
said that his Government felt that our action amounted to discrimination 
against Russia. We had not acted in this way with the Argentine or the 
Scandinavian countries, but we had invited them to confer with us in a way 
which might have been applied to Russia also. Lastly, he observed that our 
note of denunciation contained no reasons for our action, and called attention 
to the vagueness of the invitation to enter into a ‘discussion’ on the resulting 
‘situation’. 

2. Dealing with these points in reverse order, I said that ‘discussion’ 
meant ‘negotiation’. We hoped that such negotiation might shortly be 
undertaken. The President of the Board of Trade had these matters primarily 
in hand. We saw no reason why the terms of the new agreement could not 
be arrived at as the result of meeting and discussion, and the new agreement 
might then become operative before the old one expired. M. Maisky asked 
me whether the new agreement would be permanent or temporary, and I 
replied that we had not ourselves considered the details of an arrangement 
because we were waiting to discuss them, but that few things were permanent 
in this world. 

g. There was no ground for his suggestion of discrimination. The case 
was special because the circumstances were special. The fact that the Soviet 
Government conducted its own trade operations abroad made the most- 
favoured-nation clause work out differently from the ordinary case, and it 
did not operate fairly as between two sides. We were naturally concerned 
with correcting the adverse balance of trade with Russia, and felt that her 
large sales here provided sterling which could quite well be used more 
extensively in British purchases. Our general intentions had been stated by 
Mr. Baldwin to the House of Commons, and he had made it clear that we 
were not seeking to injure Anglo-Russian trade but rather to secure its 
development on proper terms. 

Iam, &c., 
JOHN SIMON 
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No. 177 


Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart 
(Recerved November 13, 8.40 p.m.) 


No. 201 Telegraphic [N 6482/470/38] 


Moscow, November 13, 1932, 8.0 p.m. 
My telegram No. 199.? 
‘Izvestiya’ this morning published following message entitled ‘anti-Soviet 
provocateurs at work’ dated London November 8 and stated to have been 
received from their correspondent by post :— 


According to trustworthy information intelligence service, in organising 

a question in Parliament against Soviet Government, instructed its agents 
in Riga at beginning of November to fabricate documents and materials 
showing that Comintern under personal direction of Stalin is organising the 
movement of unemployed in England and preparation of civil war in India. 
Riga agents have evidently carried out this instruction seeing that already in 
“The Times’ of November 8 there appeared requisite telegram from Riga in 
a spirit of calumny against Comintern and Soviet power. 
_ On basis of message in “The Times’ fabricated by agents of intelligence 
service, British Ministry for Foreign Affairs asked agents of Great Britain in 
Moscow to furnish any documents real or bogus which might however 
remotely confirm documents fabricated by intelligence service concerning 
direction of Comintern and of its organisations by Soviet Power and concern- 
ing identity of Comintern and Soviet Government. 

According to a communication from the same sources, Moscow agents of 
the British Government must supply these documents urgently so that it may 
be possible to have even appearance of material for forthcoming anti-Soviet 
Parliamentary question put by certain groups of Conservative members. 
It is evident that the British Government itself considers this question 
opportune in order to justify retrospectively denunciation of Anglo-Soviet 
commercial agreement and thus to set up this campaign against new ever- 
growing wave of opposition in England in connexion with denunciation of 
commercial agreement. | 


1 Sir J. Simon arrived in Paris on November 13 on his way to Geneva to attend the Dis- 
armament Conference. He returned to London on November 26. 32 No. 175. 


No. 178 
Str E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart 

(Recetved November 14, 9.30 a.m.) 

No. 202 Telegraphic [N 6489/470/38] 
moscow, November 14, 1932, 1.35 p.m.! 

My immediately preceding telegram.? 

‘Izvestiya’ also publishes leading article ‘How forgeries are concocted 

when it is necessary’ of which following is the purport. 

1 This time should evidently read ‘1.35 a.m.’ 2 No. 177. 
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Whatever purpose British Government may have had in denouncing 
Anglo-Soviet agreement, consequence has been to open the flood-gates of 
anti-Soviet propaganda by those who wish to damage Anglo-Soviet relations. 
The curtain concealing their activities is partially lifted by ‘information re- 
ported by one of our London correspondents in a telegram (sic) published 
today’ which shows that English Intelligence which in 1919 printed a false 
issue of ‘Pravda’ and supplied Lord Curzon and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
with forgeries? is again active. 

“They have ordered from their Riga agency forgeries proving that 
Comintern under personal leadership of Stalin is organising unemployed 
movement in England and preparing for civil war in India. “The Times’ 
article is the beginning of press campaign. 

‘After* information furnished by our correspondent, a Parliamentary 
question is being got ready and Ministry of Foreign Affairs, going half-way 
to meet this “class command”’, has already requested agents of Great Britain 
in Moscow to furnish it with documents which might support statements of 
Intelligence. Ministry of Foreign Affairs requests urgent supply of this 
material. It is evidently ready to face the fact that quality provided will 
suffer from this haste. Intelligence goads Parliament; die-hard Members 
goad Ministry of Foreign Affairs; and Ministry of Foreign Affairs goads 
English agents in U.S.S.R. Who will be surprised after this if documents 
concocted will resemble truth as little as documents which Lord Curzon in 
his time provided? 

‘A fact which we will not rebut is that not only is Stalin leader of Soviet 
proletariat but that in him tens of millions of workers and peasants through- 
out the world see their leader. 

“But any suggestion that Stalin is responsible for the state of affairs in the 
world is mere raving. 

‘If there is confirmation of information of our correspondent, to the effect 
that competent department of English Government instructed English agents 
in Moscow to send them with the utmost despatch documents regarding 
complicity of Soviet Government in unemployment movement in England 
or in preparation of civil war in India then this is only evidence that former 
Liberal Ministers are ready to do anything prescribed by their new-found 
friends the die-hards.’ 

Texts by post. 


3 See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 253, cols. 24-25. 

4 The English text of this article received later, in despatch No. 640, here read: 
“According to the information’. 

5 Not printed. 
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No. 179 


Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart 
(Received November 14, 9.0 a.m.) 


No. 204 Telegraphic [N 6488/470/38] 
Moscow, November 14, 1932, 1.35 a.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram. 

I have little personal doubt, though no real proof may ever be forthcoming, 
that both the report alleged to be from London by post and leading articles, 
which incidentally refer to that report as a telegram, were deliberately pre- 
pared by press department of Commissariat for Foreign Affairs on basis of 
garbled reading of your telegram [No.] 76? which was in code. 

It might be interesting to make enquiries of ‘Izvestiya’ correspondent who 
is an Englishman. 

t No. 180. These telegrams were despatched out of order. 2 No. 174. 


No. 180 


Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart 
(Recewved November 14, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 203 Telegraphic [N 6487/470/38| 


moscow, November 14, 1932, 1.45 a.m. 
My telegrams Nos. 201! and 202.2 
I have protested in strongest terms on telephone to M. Rubinin. He replied, 
after consulting M. Litvinov, that ‘Izvestiya’ was not under the control of the 
Government etc. and that his department would do nothing in the matter. 
I insisted strongly that I must have more than this. After further consulta- 
tion with M. Litvinov he told me that Commissariat for Foreign Affairs were 
convinced that neither His Majesty’s Government nor myself could possibly 
descend to this (falsification of reports for sabotaging our relations) but he 
reiterated that the Government could not control ‘Izvestiya’ and would not 
exercise any influence on it. He went on to say in justification that a lot of 
unfriendly articles had appeared in the English press and referred particu- 
larly to remarks by Mr. Thomas. I said I must understand the attitude of his 
department to be that they approved of this anti-English press, campaign 
inasmuch as they justified appearance of such articles in ‘Izvestiya’ and 
would do nothing to stop them until apparently His Majesty’s Government 
had abolished the liberty of the press in Great Britain. In Great Britain the 
press was free to attack everybody including the Government itself; here it 
was allowed only to attack foreigners. It would be laughable for me to try to 
persuade His Majesty’s Government that Soviet Government could exercise 
no influence over official organ of Central Executive Committee of which 
M. Kalinin is President. If there was anything exaggerated in my inter- 
t No. 177. 2 No. 178. 
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pretation, his department had better instruct Soviet Ambassador in London 
to explain to you personally. 

In the meantime my intermediary is speaking to the real Government. 
He suggested that I should see M. Litvinov. I pointed out the discourtesy 
of latter (see last sentence of my telegram No. 200)3 and quoted M. Rubinin’s 
first reply. If this sort of thing went on I should be finally forced to believe 
that policy of M. Stalin was to break off relations with Great Britain. This he 
stoutly denied. He would do what he could and report, to which I replied 
that any explanation or apology must be official and come through Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs. 

Please instruct me at once as to representations you would wish to be 
made. May I suggest that in view of recalcitrant attitude which M. Litvinov 
invariably adopts at first (however much he may be disavowed by his 
Government afterwards) it might be useful if you spoke to Soviet Ambassador 
in the first instance. 


3 Not printed. This telegram dealt with the difficulties over the importation of goods for 
the use of foreign diplomats in Moscow and the currency to be used for payments at the 
‘diplomatic shop’. 


No. 181 


Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart 
(Recetved November 15, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 206 Telegraphic [N 6533/470/38] 


Moscow, November 15, 1932, 12.45 a.m. 

My telegram No. 203.! 

I have been told unofficially that I can shortly expect as a result of certain 
démarches communicated to Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, some further 
verbal ‘explanations’ from the latter. 

At the moment of despatching this telegram no such action has been taken. 

t No. 180. 


No. 182 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Str R. Vansittart 
(Recetved November 18) 
No. 891 [N 6638/158/38] 
BERLIN, November 16, 1932 
Sir, 

With reference to Moscow despatch No. 620! of the 6th November, I have 
the honour to enclose herein a copy of a memorandum by the Commercial 
Counsellor of this Embassy regarding the difficulties which the Russians are 
experiencing in meeting their obligations in Germany. 


' Not printed. This despatch reported that according to information from the Polish 
Legation in Moscow, the Soviet Government were already in difficulties over their pay- 
ments of bills due to Germany. 
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2. It seems probable that these difficulties have arisen, in part at any rate, 
from anxiety regarding future Russian exports to the United Kingdom. For 
the present, however, it appears that no large deficiency is anticipated, and 
if the embarrassment is purely of a temporary nature, the two Governments 
should be able to find some means of tiding over the situation without any 
general disturbance of Russian credit. 

3. Copies of this despatch have been sent to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Moscow, to the Department of Overseas Trade, and to the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


ENCLOosuRE IN No. 182 
Memorandum on Russtan Commitments in Germany 
BERLIN, November 15, 1932 


I called at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs this morning and said that 
rumours were in circulation concerning the inability of the Russians to meet 
the bills which are falling due in respect of orders placed in Germany. I was 
told that the situation was decidedly critical and that the Germans and 
Russians were in anxious consultation with a view to finding a way out. The 
Russians will have to pay the Germans about 100 million marks during the 
remainder of this year and during 1933 the liabilities will be about 650 
million marks. —The Germans are feeling nervous in respect of both these 
amounts. 

My informant said that, while there could be no doubt that the Russians 
could and would pay in the long run, their commitments were so unfor- 
tunately spaced that it looked as if they might be short by one or two million 
marks on one of the larger payments and that this might occur not only once, 
but several times. 

The present situation has been brought about by the deterioration in the 
Russian foreign trade position, particularly in the decline of their exports to 
the United Kingdom (I have no means of checking this). The Russians, 
according to my informant, are in the habit of taking British-owned blocked 
marks in payment for their sales to England and even of creating blocked 
mark accounts for this purpose by inducing their British customers to buy 
German securities in London and sell them in Berlin. The German Govern- 
ment have no particular objection under the exchange regulations to these 
proceedings, but they seem to be very much in the nature of makeshifts. 

I gather that, as usual in this situation, the Germans are endeavouring to 
adjust matters by taking Russian products, but, as formerly, are finding it 
difficult to choose anything suitable. The Ministry does not know anything 
about an alleged purchase of 60,000 bales of cotton from Russia which is 
reported by His Majesty’s Consul at Bremen. 

Whether the Russians can ease the situation by an export of gold, the 
Ministry do not seem to know. Germany, according to them, has this year 
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already received about 180 million marks of gold from Russia, which, in 
their opinion, is well over a year’s production; on the other hand, they have 
no knowledge whatsoever of any possible reserves. 

A temporary default by the Russians on a small portion of their bills in 
Germany would in itself not be a very serious matter, even if the German 
Government were called upon to implement their guarantee, but, once the. 
fact of non-payment became known, it might have a tremendous effect upon 
the attitude of the rest of the world towards the U.S.S.R. It has always been 
said that, if the Russians failed to meet any single one of their bills, their 
credit throughout the world would collapse. If this should now prove true, 
it would of course mean that before long they would default on all their 
foreign obligations, and this again would be a matter of the utmost seriousness 
for Germany. 

J. W. F. THetwa tt, 
Commercial Counsellor 


No. 183 


Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart 
(Recetved November 17, 9.0 p.m.) 


No. 212 Telegraphic [N 6641/470/38] 


Moscow, November 17, 1932, 9.30 p.m. 

My telegram No. 203.! 

These officially inspired accusations in Government organs are clearly a 
part of anti-British campaign now being worked up by the authorities in the 
press according to usual Soviet practice. Press is on the watch for every anti- 
Soviet statement in England however trivial in order to show that there is 
some kind of plot afoot against Soviet Union. We have now reached the 
point where by a species of auto-intoxication Soviet authorities not only 
almost believe the wildest assertions of their press but disseminate them 
amongst officials of all ranks as well as the general public. State of opinion 
here may be gauged by fact that a police officer recently justified his action 
in making trouble about delayed registration of British passport by alleging 
that there was soon going to be war between Soviet Union and Great Britain. 

‘Pravda’ correspondent in London, in a message dated November 16, 
links up interventionist article by Kerensky in ‘Financial News’ with an 
article by Lord Rothermere in ‘Daily Mail’ and appearance of new Ukraine 
separatist organ, ‘Investigator’, to prove that open propaganda is being 
carried on in London for an anti-Soviet war. 

Press have made great play with reports about anti-religious match boxes 
and Soviet cudgels. | 

I submit that the time has come to inform Soviet Government that this 
campaign is not only insupportable but can only do them harm: that they 


t No. 180. 
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must either stop it or state clearly that all your, Mr. Baldwin’s, and my 
assurances are so much bluff. A strong protest is obviously essential but I 
submit it should be accompanied by one further categorical assurance that 
policy of His Majesty’s Government is to promote trade relations on a perma- 
nent and stable basis, and that Soviet Government be asked to state clearly 
in their reply what their policy towards us really is. 

‘Izvestiya’ article was insulting to His Majesty’s Government and to this 
Embassy which as usual had reported with complete impartiality on material 
upon which “The Times’ message was based. I have already utilised your 
strong protest in Embassy provision case to build a bridge which you have 
approved. Another might be built if necessary to surmount Litvinov’s 
attitude of official impotence in regard to ‘Izvestiya’ article. This bridge 
would be to the effect that however much his views about independence 
of that paper may differ from ours, no such articles will in practice again 
appear. A strong initial protest is however essential. 

I learn from German Ambassador that Litvinov appeared pleased on 
hearing of the King’s remarks to Soviet Ambassador indicating wish for early 
negotiations though he seemed to expect that it was for His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to take the first step. Your assurances to Soviet Ambassador were also 
published here without comment. 

The old campaign of pinpricks continues. Even in Leningrad officials are 
warning Miss Daunt? about technical irregularity, though hitherto fully 
approved, of hiring out of a few motor vans to Torgsin3 on grounds of bad 
relations with United Kingdom. 


2 Miss Daunt was a member of the British Subjects in Russia Relief Association. 
3 See No. 192, note 3. 


No. 184 


Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart 
(Received November 18, 3.45 p.m.) 


No. 214 Telegraphic [N 6672/470/38] 


moscow, November 18, 1932, 4.0 p.m. 

My telegram No. 212.! 

The following has been suggested to me as one reason for Soviet Govern- 
ment’s present attitude towards Great Britain. 

‘United States of America are particularly susceptible to fear of pro- 
paganda. His Majesty’s Government wish to prevent United States from 
recognising Soviet Union. His Majesty’s Government are therefore en- 
couraging campaign of calling special attention to dangers of Soviet pro- 
paganda. Soviet Government therefore adopted offensive defensive attitude.’ 

This is quite in keeping with Soviet mentality. Some assurance to Soviet 
Ambassador with regard to this point might be valuable if we are to in- 
augurate new era of common sense which is M. Maisky’s slogan. 

1 No. 183. 
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Meanwhile source mentioned in my telegram No. 206? repeats his assur- 
ances that the perfectly straightforward attitude of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and of myself as their representative is fully appreciated by real 
Government and that steps are being taken to induce M. Litvinov to invite 
me to friendly discussion. 

I replied that I hoped this might be the case and that it would be as soon 
as possible. 

2 No. 181. 


No. 185 
Sir R. Vansittart to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 83 Telegraphic [N 6488/470/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 18, 1932, 7.0 p.m. 


Following from Oliphant. 

Your telegrams Nos. 201-204.! 

Matter will be considered early next week and we will telegraph any 
decision as soon as possible thereafter. 


1 Nos. 177, 178, 180, and 179. 


No. 186 


Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart 
(Received November 20, 8.0 p.m.) 
No. 215 Telegraphic [N 6704/470/38] 
Moscow, November 20, 1932, 7.16 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 83.! 

I had definite impression yesterday from conversation with intermediary, 
that Soviet Government are determined to continue for some time more at 
any rate anti-English campaign in connexion with denunciation of Trade 
Agreement. 

My impression is, from frequent mention of his name, that stumbling block 
is Voroshilov, to whose military mentality idea of preparatory bombardment 
probably appeals. ‘Izvestiya’ has been ‘good’ since my protest but ‘Pravda’ 
today lets itself go on general line (based principally on the Elias letter) of 
accusation of preparation by His Majesty’s Government of new Zinoviev 
letter etc. 

In the meantime Commissariat for Foreign Affairs gives no sign of desire 
to discuss matter with me, and I learn from a friendly Legation which wishes 
matter to be kept secret, that a Russian lady recounts that two of her friends 
have been arrested as old friends of Mr. Charnock? and that the former 
escaped only on the grounds of illness. This information which I have no 
reason to doubt but cannot confirm, points to a spy hunting campaign. 


1 No. 185. 
2 Assistant Agent to the British Commercial Mission to Russia, 1921-7. 
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No. 187 


Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart 
(Received November 21, 8.50 p.m.) 


No. 217 Telegraphic [N 6748/470/38] 


moscow, November 21, 1932, 8.55 p.m. 
My telegram No. 215.! 


Following is a summary of views of Commissary of Foreign Affairs as made 
by Head of Department to member of friendly Legation. 

1. British Embassy can have no cause to be preoccupied by ‘Izvestiya’ 
article; first because everybody knows that there has been a tradition of 
forgery and falsification in London and in the conduct of Anglo-Soviet 
relations during ten years they have existed; secondly Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs know quite well that the British Government maintains 
agents in Moscow outside the Embassy. 

2. Anglo-Soviet Commercial Agreement was denounced by His Majesty’s 
Government for purely political ends in order to upset commercial nego- 
tiations being conducted by Soviet Government with other Powers and 
generally to damage the international position of the Soviet Union. 

3. Denunciation leaves Soviet Government quite unperturbed because 
Great Britain needs Soviet markets more than Soviet Union needs British 
markets. 

Ends. 


Paragraph 1, taken with M. Litvinov’s semi-official apology (see my 
telegram No. 203), would appear to indicate decision to charge His Majesty’s 
Government with conducting through secret agents a policy other than that 
set forth by His Majesty’s Ministers in London and executed by this Embassy. 


™ No. 186. 2 No. 180. 
No. 188 
Letter from Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir L. Oliphant 
[W 6796/470/38] 


BRITISH EMBASSY, MOSCOW, November 21, 1932 


Many thanks for your telegram No. 83! telling me that I shall have a 
decision about the general question of the anti-British campaign early this 
week. I also duly received your telegram No. 84? telling me to ignore your 


1 No. 185. 2 Not printed. 
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private letter? and the memorandum of the conversation held by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer with M. Maisky.+ 

From all this I deduce with the most interested approval that the matter 
is receiving the most serious consideration. I have reported as you know at 
length on the various pinpricks, without I think exaggerating in any way 
their importance. These Soviet tactics are so well known that one can almost 
guess what course they will take when once, as is the case at present, the order 
has been given. I had hoped earlier in the proceedings that my official 
intermediary (who incidentally acts in this capacity for all of the diplomats 
here) would succeed in inducing the Government to understand the crass 
folly of behaving in this manner to people who are really trying to help them. 
I saw him again at dinner at the French Embassy on Saturday5 and, as I 
reported, acquired the impression that he had been definitely unsuccessful 
and that the authorities had decided to let the matter go on. It may be that 
the absence of any immediate protest on the part of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may have given them this extra courage, but it seems to me that if they 
had a little more common sense they would realise that deliberation on our 
part is rather the token of the seriousness which we attach to the matter than 
the contrary. I presume that M. Maisky must have been reporting home 
saying how friendlily he had been received by Chamberlain, MacDonald, 
Sir John Simon, etc., and that they felt therefore that they could proceed 
unchecked. I can assure you that if they do proceed unchecked my personal 
position, and that of any successor of mine who may be sent out here, will 
be quite intolerable. The postponement of the debate may do some good, 
but I fear that now there is no chance of any sort of olive branch being held 
out. I am constantly informed by my ‘friend’ above-mentioned that my 
attitude of friendly fairness has been appreciated, but that it is evident they 
think that this policy of continuation of pinpricks is most effective. They 
seem to attach undue importance to the news of the ‘Manchester Guardian’ 
and seem to think that His Majesty’s Government is going to be persuaded 
that they are somehow in the wrong. Anyhow the result of my protest has 
been that the ‘Izvestiya’ has been as near as possible blameless for a week 
and that Litvinov condescendingly declared that he did not accuse Sir John 
Simon or myself of falsifying documents. They do apparently, however, 
accuse His Majesty’s Government of carrying on another policy behind my 
back through secret agents in Moscow. 

Among other minor irritations which I have not reported is the fact that 
in spite of a letter which we delivered to the telephone authorities five days 


3 Not printed. On the file copy of telegram No. 84 these words are amended to ‘printed 
letter’. The reference was to the formal covering letter enclosing the record of the con- 
versation on November 16 between Mr. Chamberlain and M. Maisky. 

4 Not printed. This memorandum recorded the answers of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to M. Maisky’s questions—(i) what was the economic cause of the denunciation. 
by His Majesty’s Government of the commercial treaty? (ii) how did the British Govern- 
ment propose to operate Article 21 of the Canadian Agreement? M. Maisky also empha- 
sized Russia’s need for long-term credits. 

5 November 19. 
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ago, and a very polite subsequent letter to the head of the Protocol Depart- 
ment, they have not thought fit to repair our four lines of telephone which 
have been put completely out of order. There was originally a minor defect 
between the upper and lower part of the house whereupon some ten days ago 
some youths were sent to effect the necessary repairs. After a few hours work, 
however, they succeeded in cutting off all our lines with the outside world 
altogether. Experientia may docere, but it is a bore when it is at the expense 
of one’s own convenience. 

One has to put up with a lot of petty annoyances, and once the order is 
given to taguiner the Embassy, life becomes very uncomfortable. The 
Customs, who have the right to open our boxes of provisions, have now taken 
to inserting a piercing instrument in my tins of syrup and marmalade with 
the result that the boxes or tins have to be thrown away. They levy, I believe, 
a slight charge for this supervision. I suppose they fear that Messrs. Lawn 
& Alder, my purveyors, hide secret documents in the golden syrup. 

We had to appeal to the Narkomindel (before our telephone went out of 
order) to get Hamilton-Gordon to be allowed to pay for his ticket in roubles 
(as do Russian officials). The Intourist try insisting on valuta with all and 
sundry and presumably get away with it sometimes. Some of these things are 
of course only due to incompetence. We were threatened the other day by 
a lawsuit if we didn’t return an old telephone apparatus which we have never 
possessed. Another minor department ordered the Secretary of the Embassy 
at once to send round his representative to say how many human beings we 
had in the house. These trifles the Protocol fixed for us in a friendly manner. 

Since writing the above the ’phone has now mysteriously started function- 
ing again, although nobody has been in to mend it! 

Our lady wives sit in almost constant food soviets discussing the importa- 
tion of edible food from Finland. When we get a nice leg of mutton we ask one 
another to dinner and have a mild celebration. As the French Counsellor 
said of the Torgsin meat the other day ‘Si on donnait 4 un bon communiste 
francais de la viande pareille il la jeterait rapidement a la téte de sa bouchére.’ 

I am not giving a Xmas dinner this year. 


No. 189 


Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vanstttart 
(Received November 22, 6.0 p.m.) 
No. 219 Telegraphic [N 6762/470/38] 
Moscow, November 22, 1932, 7.5 p.m. 

My telegram No. 215.! 

My intermediary came today to state that my unofficial expression of 
views as to danger of situation likely to be created by action of Soviet 
Government in launching campaign against us had been duly communicated 
to ‘governing circles’, These circles wished for satisfactory negotiation of new 

™ No. 186. 
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commercial agreement with Great Britain and campaign would drop in due 
course but they were evidently waiting to see reaction of His Majesty’s 
Government. I feel sure he agrees with me that atmosphere created 1s worst 
possible but evidently Soviet Government, although probably and properly 
nervous, are going to wait and see. 

Situation he said was somewhat less tense, by which I understood him to 
mean they feel His Majesty’s Government is prepared to accept anti-English 
campaign as normal procedure and to enter into negotiations after official 
reiteration of my verbal protest. 

I submit most earnestly that reaction of His Majesty’s Government to 
direct accusations of ordering documents to be forged in order to sabotage 
relations be of sharpest possible nature compatible with leaving the door 
open for negotiations. Ifon the other hand His Majesty’s Government should 
concentrate on question of propaganda (Stalin’s connexion with Comintern 
etc.) Soviet Government will acquire impression that there was all the time 
some desire to sabotage relations. 

In other words if Soviet Government receive thoroughly good intimation 
as to proper methods of conducting diplomacy with friendly countries, 
negotiations could commence to advantage of both our countries and question 
of propaganda which is always with us would be relegated to its normal 
sphere or might even eventually form (if His Majesty’s Government attach 
sufficient importance to the question) subject of peaceful negotiations. 

In any case if suitable lesson be given them Government will be more 
careful even in this respect for some time to come. 


No. 190 
Letter from Sir L. Oliphant to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 


[W 6672/470/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 23, 1932 

We have considered the suggestion in the third paragraph of your tele- 
gram No. 214! of November 18 that M. Maisky should be given some assur- 
ance that we are not trying to queer the pitch for American recognition of the 
Soviet Government; but we have come to the conclusion that it would be 
definitely inadvisable to say anything in that sense. 

He has just received assurances from the Prime Minister and the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer that we intend to treat all questions at issue with the 
Soviet Government in a businesslike and unemotional spirit; and we are 
further considering the possibility of giving a final and categorical assurance 
in the sense suggested in your telegram No. 212? of November 17. In these 
circumstances, it seems to us that it would do no good, and might do harm, 
to go out of our way to give a special assurance on a particular point, one, 
moreover, which so far is only suspected of exercising the minds of the Soviet 
Government. 

LANCELOT OLIPHANT 


t No. 184. 2 No. 183. 
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No. 191 
Lord Tyrrell (Parts) to Sir F. Simon (Received November 26, 10.30 a.m.) 
No. 124 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 6829/25/63] 


PARIS, November 26, 1932 


Draft of proposed pact[s] of non-aggression and of conciliation between 
France and Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has just been approved by 
French Government who in accordance with ‘confidence agreement’ of 
Lausanne! desire to inform His Majesty’s Government in United Kingdom 
in advance that these two agreements will be signed very shortly.” 


1 See Volume III of this Series, No. 189. 
2 For these agreements of November 29, 1932, see British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 135, 
PP- 509-13. 


No. 192 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received November 28, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 224 Telegraphic [N 6863/470/38] 


moscow, November 27, 1932, 9.52 p.m. 

My telegram No. 219,!' paragraph 2. 

There is strong evidence of cessation of anti-British campaign. ‘Izvestiya’ 
has been all right for a fortnight. Soviet Government are being relatively 
reasonable about Embassy provisions (see my immediately preceding tele- 
gram)? and about bacon agreement (see my telegram No. 220).? I have heard 
of no more arrests and Rubinin admits that Torgsin should pay British 
Relief Association what was owing (see my telegram No. 221,3 last paragraph). 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs are perfectly friendly in small matters. 

I am not aware if any warning has been given in London but if not my 
strong unofficial warnings of folly of creating worst possible atmosphere for 
negotiation of new trade agreement have apparently borne fruit. My inter- 
mediary here sent an unofficial message through a friendly diplomat, with 
whom he conversed for one and a half hours, to the effect that the situation 
was ‘less tense’. In other words I think Soviet Government have ‘climbed 
down’ and are probably prepared to talk sense if firmly handled by you with 
regard to their recent folly. They will no doubt deny officially that there 
has been any anti-English campaign but as my intermediary has referred 
to its ‘dying down’ that would be mere bluff. 


™ No. 189. 

2 Not printed. 

3 Not printed. This telegram of November 24 reported that an arrangement by which 
Torgsin hired the motor van belonging to the British Relief Association in Leningrad and 
paid for the hire in roubles had been declared illegal and that the Association was unable 
to collect the arrears of 1,500 roubles due from Torgsin. 
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No. 193 
Sir F. Stmon to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 755 [N 6967/470/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 28, 1932 
Sir, | 
I asked the Soviet Ambassador to come to see me today and told him that 
His Majesty’s Government took a most serious view of the allegations against 
themselves contained in the issue of the Soviet Government journal ‘Izvestiya’ 
to which you have called my attention. I said that I had telegraphed to you 
on the gth November with reference to the report in ‘The Times’ of the previ- 
ous day from their Riga correspondent, informing you, as the fact was, that 
the contents of this report would be raised in Parliament on the 15th Novem- 
ber, and that I therefore required information in time for the debate. That 
was, as M. Maisky admitted, a perfectly proper and straightforward pro- 
ceeding. Nevertheless, the ‘Izvestiya’ printed a message, stated to come 
from London, that the British Ministry for Foreign Affairs had asked agents 
of Great Britain in Moscow to furnish any documents, ‘real or bogus’, which 
might confirm ‘The Times’ message from Riga. And the ‘Izvestiya’ had 
published a leading article entitled ‘How Forgeries are Concocted when it is 
Necessary’, stating that the British Government had ordered from their Riga 
agency forgeries to confirm ‘The Times’ message, and that the British Mini- 
stry for Foreign Affairs had requested agents of Great Britain in Moscow 
to furnish it with supporting documents. I told the Soviet Ambassador that 
the matter had been brought to the attention of the Cabinet and that we 
regarded these statements, which were wholly false and quite unprovoked 
by any action of ours, as intolerable. I added that the statement in the Soviet 
official organ that the British Foreign Office had asked you to furnish bogus 
documents was a gross reflection on myself as well as upon the Office for 
which I am responsible, and was resented as such. I must, therefore, ask His 
Excellency to inform his Government of our attitude and request an apology 
for the language used by the ‘Izvestiya’. 

M. Maisky admitted that he was aware of the publication, and attempted 
to suggest that no reflection was intended either upon me or upon the Foreign 
Office: no one believed anything of the kind. The sentences complained of, 
according to him, were conditional and hypothetical and should not be 
read as absolute assertions. If the article as a whole was considered, he 
asserted that this would be clear. I replied that unless those who had in- 
formed the British Government were unable to understand Russian or in- 
capable of expressing its meaning in an English translation, the language to 
which I had referred was perfectly specific and there was nothing conditional 
about it. The Ambassador said that he would like to send me a translation of 
the whole article. I said that I would, of course, consider anything he sent 


1 See No. 174. 
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to me, but that I must ask him to transmit the request for an apology forth- 
with, and he said he would do so. | 

I referred also to the remarks made by Manuilski reported in the ‘Pravda’ 
of the 2nd November, to which you had also called my attention in your 
telegram No. 199? of the 11th November. Manuilski was there reported 
as saying that the Comintern had the firm leadership of Stalin, and in this 
connexion claimed as the achievement of such leadership the success of a 
revolutionary movement in India and of unemployment demonstrations at 
home. I said that we must request that steps should be taken to ensure that 
no further remarks of the kind made by Manuilski are made in future. The 
Ambassador deprecated the raising of this kind of question and disclaimed, 
on behalf of his Government, responsibility for the Comintern or for what 
was published in the ‘Pravda’. I said that we could not accept the view that 
the Soviet Government was incapable of exercising control in these direc- 
tions and we must ask it to do so. 

Dealing with the whole matter more generally, I observed that various 
matters of difficulty and complexity, particularly in relation to trade between 
the Soviet Union and this country, would shortly arise for discussion between 
us. If the Soviet Government wished these matters to be discussed in the 
usual manner as between Governments in friendly relations, there could be 
no doubt that the request I had made above must be complied with. Further 
indulgence on the part of the Soviet Government in these malevolent tactics 
would only result in confusing the issue between commercial questions and 
propaganda, and thereby render negotiations as to the former, which should 
be treated on their merits, as impossible of conclusion. There was absolutely 
no justification for using such language in regard to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in any case, and it could only serve to defeat the object which we under- 
stood the Soviet Government, as well as ourselves, wished to attain. Previous 
assurances given on behalf of His Majesty’s Government as to our intentions 
appeared to have been ignored and I repeated finally and categorically that 
our policy was to promote trade relations with Russia on a permanent and 
stable basis. We therefore expect the Soviet Government to state clearly in 
their reply to the representations which I had made and which I was in- 
structing you to repeat at Moscow, what their policy towards this country 
really was. 

I expressed the view of the Government in very firm terms to M. Maisky 
throughout, but concluded the interview by saying that, of course, there was 
no difficulty in maintaining our friendly personal relations, as I recognised 
that he was an Envoy who had to present to me the views he was instructed 
to express.3 

Iam, &c., 
Joun Simon 


2 No. 175. 

3 The substance of this despatch was telegraphed to Moscow on November 30, in Foreign 
Office telegram No. go, and Sir E. Ovey was instructed ‘to hold similar language to M. Lit- 
vinov as soon as possible’. 
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No. 194 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received December 10) 


No. 690 [N 7274/40/38] 
moscow, December 3, 1932 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith translations of a number of passages 
from an article in ‘Vnyeshnaya Torgovlya’ (Foreign Trade) of the roth 
November entitled ‘Fifteen Years of Foreign Trade’, in which the principles 
of Soviet foreign trade policy are defined. 

2. Noteworthy, in view of future negotiations for a new Anglo-Soviet 
Commercial Agreement are the statements that Soviet imports are used ‘as 
a weapon for developing the sale of Soviet goods’, and that ‘we are justified 
in insisting that our offers to import must be offset by sales of our export 
goods to the same country’. The position of Great Britain as the Soviet 
Union’s best market should enable His Majesty’s Government to give the 
Soviet Government a taste of its own medicine. 

3. It is also stated that as the world’s biggest charterers, the Soviet 
Government ‘are in a position to give a preference to any particular flag, in 
accordance with their whole trade policy’. 

4. Finally, thanks to the monopoly of foreign trade, it is possible, particu- 
larly in regard to Eastern countries, ‘to conduct our foreign trade policy 
with each individual country according to our economic and political rela- 
tions with that country’. In other words, the monopoly of foreign trade is 
the foundation of a new economic imperialism. 

5- I am sending copies of this despatch to the Department of Overseas 
Trade and the Export Credits Guarantee Department. 


Iam, &c., 
EsMOND OvVEY 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 194 


Fifteen Years’ Monopoly of Foreign Trade 
(Translation) 

The following are a few excerpts from an article under the above caption 
which appeared in the current issue of ‘Vnyeshnaya Torgovlya’ of the roth 
November :— 

The monopoly of foreign trade makes it possible to conduct our foreign 
trading operations according to plan, i.e., to import only such articles as are 
absolutely necessary for developing our means of production, for the indus- 
trialisation of the country, and for its reconstruction on new Socialist lines. 


sd a a * % * * % 


As the result of the success we have achieved in industry and in the col- 
lectivisation of agriculture, we have been able to liberate ourselves from 
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dependence on foreign countries in many important branches of national 
economy and to stop the importation of raw materials and equipment from 
abroad for those branches (agricultural machinery, electrical equipment, 
cotton, leather, &c.). Every machine that we are at present importing serves to 
liberate us still further from the need for future importations of new machinery 
and to create the means of producing these very machines in our own country. 
This is the Socialist objective of Soviet import policy. 


% * * a * 


We must increase the variety of our exports. Hitherto, Soviet exports have 
consisted of five main groups—grain, timber, petroleum, furs and flax— 
which have constituted 70-75 per cent. of the total. By increasing the variety 
of our exports we shall increase our ‘manceuvring possibilities’. We must 
also take steps to develop industrial exports as compared with agricultural 
exports. Hitherto, industrial exports have not exceeded 45-46 per cent. 
This year the figure will be raised to 48 per cent.; next year we must try to 
increase this to 55 per cent., and by the end of the second Five-Year Plan to 
70 per cent. 

As an example, we are at present exporting unworked timber to the ex- 
tent of 30-31 per cent. of the total timber exports, 62 per cent. of worked 
timber, and 7 per cent. of half-worked. In the second five-year period we 
must increase the export of worked timber (cellulose and paper) to the extent 
of go per cent. and reduce the export of unworked or half-worked timber to a 
minimum. 

* * SS * te * if 


Our imports are dependent on our exports. The difficulties which our 
different types of goods encounter in foreign markets, particularly on the 
part of the Government organs in importing countries, can frequently be 
overcome by utilising Soviet imports as a weapon for developing the sale 
of Soviet goods. When purchasing a whole series of goods, we could make 
purchases conditional on reciprocal purchases from us of raw materials or 
other goods. Reciprocal operations of this kind could be arranged in selling 
timber, petroleum, and particularly in the case of iron and manganese ores. 
The interdependence of exports and imports could be best developed, how- 
ever, where the Governments of the countries concerned took a hand in the 
business. When placing orders in any country we are justified in insisting 
that our offers to import must be offset by sales of our export goods to the 
same country. We must also insist that imports from any country shall be 
dependent on the removal of embargoes or restrictions of any kind placed by 
that country on Soviet exports. 

The monopoly of foreign trade makes it possible to utilise our imports to 
develop our export trade, a step that is unfeasible in the relationships of 
capitalist countries. 

The same applies to the chartering of foreign vessels. As the world’s biggest 
charterers we are in a position to give a preference to any particular foreign 
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flag ‘depending on our whole trade policy’, and in particular on the possi- 
bility of developing our export trade to the country in question. 


Sd * * * * i * 


The monopoly of foreign trade also makes it possible to conduct our 
foreign trade policy with each individual country according to our economic 
and political relations with that country. This applies particularly to our 
trade with so-called Eastern countries (Persia, Afghanistan, Western China, 
Mongolia and Tuva). 


No. 195 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received December 4, 6.50 p.m.) 
No. 228 Telegraphic [N 7104/470/38| 


moscow, December 4, 1932, 6.0 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.' 

M. Litvinov’s obstinacy is partly natural and partly possibly due to en- 
couraging impression which Soviet Ambassador has undoubtedly reported 
with regard to his earlier conversations with His Majesty’s Minister[?s] in 
London. 

His conviction is probably therefore as stated in paragraph 2 of my tele- 
gram No. 219.2 

I fear satisfaction of demand B of your telegram No. go} will be difficult 
to acquire without strong display of force. See paragraph 3 of my telegram 
No. 219. 

As regards general attitude of Soviet Government, anti-British campaign 
has in practice died down to normal. This fact Litvinov evidently thinks is 
sufficient although as in the case of provisions any acquiescence by His 
Majesty’s Government in such a (? view)* would leave Soviet Government, 
buttressed by our ineffectual demand for an apology, the right to renew their 
malevolent tactics at will. 

Another reason of Litvinov’s obstinacy is possibly self-satisfaction at con- 
clusion of pact with France, optimism with regard to relations with United 
States of America (though I do not see how United States of America can 
possibly compete with present prices in Great Britain at present price of 
dollars), and over-estimation of external and internal difficulties of His 
Majesty’s Government (? recital)* of which forms compulsory mental 
pabulum of people in Russia with regard to Great Britain. 


1 No. 196. These telegrams were despatched in reverse order. 

2 No. 189. 

3 Not printed. See No. 193, note 3. Demand B was Sir J. Simon’s request concerning 
M. Manuilski’s remarks. 

4 The text is here uncertain. 
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No. 196 | 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Recetved December 4, 6.20 p.m.) 
No. 227 Telegraphic [N 7063/470/38] 
moscow, December 4, 1932, 6.43 p.m. 


I carried out instructions contained in your telegram! yesterday. 

Litvinov replied at length beginning with bad impression produced by 
denunciation of trade agreement and method in which it had beendenounced. 
He. . .2 long defence of press here with many references to public opinion, to 
past history of Anglo-Soviet relations such as Lord Curzon’s note and Zinoviev 
letter, Ottawa agreement, etc., and finally referred to protest of His Majesty’s 
Government with regard to provisioning of diplomatic corps in Moscow 
which he declared had produced a very bad impression on his Government. 
Nothing that I could say would inake him apparently budge from position 
that Soviet Government might in due course, when atmosphere had improved, 
take up question of future trade relations. He appeared .. .? harbour most 
pessimistic ideas respecting intentions of His Majesty’s Government with 
regard to conditions we may demand. I told him I was extremely dis- 
appointed at his attitude. I was merely using language similar to that used 
by you and you would expect an answer through Soviet Ambassador. He 
replied that he had already issued him instructions. 


1 The reference is evidently to Foreign Office telegram No. go. See No. 193, note 3. 
2 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 197 
Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) to Sir 7. Simon (Recetved December 10) 


No. 475 [N 7257/25/63] 


WARSAW, December 7, 1932 
Sir, 

In the course of a conversation which I had yesterday with M. Beck the 
question of the Polish-Soviet Pact was referred to. His Excellency said that, 
while he quite realised that the Soviet Government would only adhere to it 
so long as it suited them to do so, he regarded it as a distinctly useful achieve- 
ment. For some months past there had been a marked improvement in the 
relations between the two countries and an almost complete disappearance 
of anti-Polish propaganda in the Russian press. He thought that the con- 
clusion of the pact had come at the right psychological moment to confirm 
and stabilise this state of things, which he hoped would endure for some time 
to come. 

2. Speaking of the negotiations for a Soviet-Roumanian pact, he said that, 
while their failure was regrettable, he quite realised that in a matter of this 
sort Roumania was entitled to decide her own policy. The negotiations had 
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in fact, not been without value for Roumania, as M. Patek had been able, in 
the course of his conversations with M. Litvinov, to secure a written assurance 
that they intended to observe their obligations under the Kellogg Pact and 
would not attempt to solve the Bessarabian question by force. This document 
had been communicated to the Roumanian Government. 

3. M. Beck went on to say that the Polish Government would not have 
ratified the pact unless they had been able first to satisfy themselves that by 
so doing they were causing no injury to Roumania’s position as regards 
Russia. The treaty of alliance with Roumania was, moreover, adequately 
safeguarded by clause 4 of the pact. These remarks by M. Beck confirm the 
view which I expressed in my despatch No. 469! of the 3rd instant, that the 
Polish Government continue to regard the alliance with Roumania as a 
fundamental basis of their policy. 

4. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s representatives 
at Moscow and Bucharest. 


I have, &c., 


WILLIAM ERSKINE 


1 Not printed. 


No. 198 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir F. Stmon (Received December 9, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 231 Telegraphic [N 7235/470/38] 


moscow, December 8, 1932, 10.16 p.m. 


I was glad to learn this morning through the courtesy of the local repre- 
sentatives of foreign press (who have been asked to report on the reaction of 
Soviet Government) that Mr. Eden announced in the House of Commons! 
the substance of your conversation with Soviet Ambassador of November 28.2 

It is significant that Rubinin telephoned to me shortly after to announce 
that Soviet Ambassador had apparently yesterday informed His Majesty’s 
Government in writing of the willingness of his Government to discuss new 
trade arrangements. I enquired whether His Excellency had accepted His 
Majesty’s Government’s conditions which had, I understood, been stated in 
Parliament. 

Rubinin professed ignorance of yesterday’s announcement in the House 
of Commons which I happened to know was known to Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs. 


t See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 272, col. 1595. 
2 See No. 193. 
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No. 199 


Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received December 9, 9.0 a.m.) | 
No. 232 Telegraphic [N 7245/470/38 | 
Moscow, December 8, 1932, 10.17 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 

About the same time that Rubinin was telephoning to me press depart- 
ment of Commissariat for Foreign Affairs admitted to representative of 
International News Service (who serves ‘Daily Express’) that they were 
withholding news of Under-Secretary of State’s statement from the press in 
order that authorities might consider how to present it and that Soviet 
Government were now studying matter. (This incidentally is in itself a 
clear admission that Press comment will be officially inspired and that 
authorities have control of the Press.) Press department refused comment 
beyond admitting that reference in ‘Izvestiya’ leading article to ‘British 
Embassy’ was ‘perhaps unhappy’ and in reply to correspondent’s question 
said that it was ‘unlikely’ that any apology would be forthcoming. 

Pressed as to possible consequences of failure to settle this incident official 
expressed the view that whatever they might be for Soviet Union they would 
be much more serious for Great Britain. 

t No. 198. 


No. 200 
Sir F. Simon to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
_ No. 780 [N 7136/470/38] 
Sir, FOREIGN OFFICE, December 8, 1932 

With reference to Your Excellency’s telegram No. 227! of the 4th December, 
I have to inform Your Excellency that in my absence at Geneva the Soviet 
Ambassador came to see Sir Robert Vansittart on the 5th December to give 
him the answer of his Government to my representations regarding the 
accusations against His Majesty’s Government in the ‘Izvestiya’. 

2. M. Maisky said that his Government did not feel able to meet the wishes 
of His Majesty’s Government by apologising for these publications. They 
wished to say, however, that they had not at any time suspected or accused 
me or my Department of any such action as that attributed to them by the 
‘Izvestiya’. On the contrary, they dissociated themselves from such allega- 
tions. 

3. His Excellency proceeded to argue that the ‘Izvestiya’ was not an 
entirely official organ. The Soviet Government, he said, only took responsi- 
bility for official publications in that paper, such as decrees or regulations, 
and not for messages or articles, or even leading articles, which concerned only 
the editorial staff; and he maintained that they could no more be held 
responsible for attacks on this country appearing in the Russian press than 

t No. 196. 
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His Majesty’s Government could be held responsible for the numerous attacks 
on Russia appearing in the British press. 

4. Sir R. Vansittart at once made it plain that such an assertion could 
not for a moment be accepted, stating that he felt sure that M. Maisky could 
not seriously expect it to be accepted by anyone with any knowledge of 
Russia. The difference between the British and the Russian press was that 
there was freedom of the press in this country and no such freedom in Russia. 
The press here, for example, frequently attacked the Government of the day; 
but how many newspapers in Russia attacked the Soviet Government? 
The Ambassador remained silent. 

5. Sir R. Vansittart went on to say that he could only regard the answer of 
the Soviet Government as profoundly disappointing and exceedingly foolish. 
When the Ambassador had first come to see him he had told him that his own 
slogan and that of his Government was that we should now enter upon an 
era of common sense. So far from that being the case, however, the period 
of his office here appeared to have been opened by an exhibition of malevo- 
lent stupidity. An organ widely and nghtly considered in this country to 
be entirely under the control of the Soviet Government (and on this point 
no dispute could be admitted) had gone out of its way to publish wholly 
unprovoked and unfounded calumnies upon myself and my Department, 
and now declared itself unable to apologise. This was more than stupid; 
it was not even decent. When any decent man gave currency to a wholly 
unfounded untruth about another, the least he could do was to apologise, 
and reluctance or refusal to do so could only make the worst possible im- 
pression here. He then quoted again what I had already said to M. Maisky, 
that ‘various matters of difficulty and complexity, particularly in relation to 
trade between the Soviet Union and this country, would shortly arise for 
discussion between us. If the Soviet Government wished these matters to be 
discussed in the usual manner as between Governments in friendly relations, 
there could be no doubt that the request I had made above must be complied 
with. Further indulgence on the part of the Soviet Government in these 
malevolent tactics would only result in confusing the issue between commer- 
cial questions and propaganda, and thereby render negotiations as to the 
former, which should be treated on their merits, as impossible of conclusion.’ 

6. M. Maisky said that he would like to repeat again that, although the 
Soviet Government had not apologised, they wished to dissociate themselves 
from the statements of the ‘Izvestiya’, and to repeat that they had not 
attributed, and did not attribute, the alleged actions to myself or to the 
Foreign Office. 

7. Sir R. Vansittart replied that he would report what he had said to me, 
with whom the decision must lie on the acceptability of the professions of the 
Soviet Government. He added, however, that before reporting to me he 
would be interested to have some elucidation of a further point that logically 
arose from the Soviet Government’s statement. The Soviet Government it 
appeared, dissociated themselves from the attitude of their organ. The 
attitude and utterances of that organ were of a nature to prejudice good 
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relations between our two countries. It therefore followed naturally, on their 
own admission, that the Soviet Government should inflict a severe reprimand 
on the journalists of the ‘Izvestiya’. Had they done so, or were they prepared 
todo so? He desired an answer upon this point in order that I might be fully 
informed of the position, and he requested the Ambassador, if he were un- 
able to answer it himself, to put it immediately to his Government. M. 
Maisky said that he would do this. 

8. His Excellency urged, however, that a small incident like this should 
not be allowed to prejudice good relations between the two countries. Sir 
R. Vansittart replied that it was all very well for the Soviet Government or for 
the Ambassador himself to describe this as a small incident. They might wish 
to regard it as such, viewed from their end. Viewed from his end, however, it 
was not a small incident. He was accustomed to a certain amount of polemics 
in newspapers all over the world; but the allegations of the ‘Izvestiya’ were 
offensive beyond all decency. That was his own opinion, and it was, and 
must necessarily be, widely and rightly shared. He could not say whether 
his Government would regard the Soviet Government’s present explanations 
as In any way equivalent to reparation, but he would enquire and communi- 
cate further with the Ambassador. For his own part he would like to enquire 
what had happened to the ‘common sense’ of the Soviet Government. He 
had understood that they wished for good relations with this country in 
which to prosecute trade negotiations; but at the very outset and without the 
slightest provocation they had done something which could not but have 
precisely the opposite effect. 

g. The Ambassador, who throughout ‘seemed to feel his position acutely’, 
said that, ifhis Government considered theincident a small one and if Sir Robert 
considered it a great one, could they not at least compromise by declaring 
it ‘an incident of considerable importance’? Sir R. Vansittart replied that 
on that point he might, perhaps, be in a position to say more at a later stage.? 

10. M. Maisky made no reference at this interview to the question of 
remarks made by Manuilski and reported in the ‘Pravda’ of the 2nd Novem- 
ber last, which I had raised with him, as reported in the third paragraph of 
my despatch No. 7553 of the 28th November; and Sir R. Vansittart thought 
it better at this stage not to divert the conversation on to that subject, but 
to confine it to the major grievances of His Majesty’s Government and to 
take the other point at the further interview with M. Maisky, which is now 
inevitable. 

Iam, &c., 
Joun Smon 


2 Sir R. Vansittart had a further meeting with the Soviet Ambassador on December g, 
at which M. Maisky stated that he himself had communicated with the editor of ‘Izvestiya’, 
who had replied that he had been misled by one of his correspondents, that he recognised 
that the statements in question were inaccurate and that he wished to express his regret at 
having published them. (See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 273, cols. 196-7.) Sir J. 
Simon and the Prime Minister accepted this statement as a satisfactory basis for the settle- 
ment of the incident, and negotiations for a new Anglo-Soviet commercial treaty were 
opened on December 15, 1932. 3 No. 193. 
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No. 201 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received December 28) 


No. 730 [N 7657/22/38] 


moscow, December 19, 1932 
Sir, 

My despatch No. 726! of the 17th [12th] December and my despatch No. 
720? of the 13th [14th] December enclosing a report by Mr. Bullard necessarily 
present a somewhat gloomy picture of the Russian economic and political 
situation. A perusal of these despatches might give the impression that Russia 
is not a country with which it is of vital, or immediate, importance to negoti- 
ate any commercial agreement. I do not adhere to this view, either as regards 
the present or as regards the future. Whatever may be the result of the present 
difficulties with which the Bolsheviks find themselves faced, anything, from a 
trading point of view, is better than anarchy, i.e., the overt failure of the 
existing régime to evolve towards a practical working system enabling the 
country to take advantage of the increased industrialisation and industrial 
construction, which remains the concrete achievement of the sacrifices of the 
people at large. I have always held the view that evolution must finally win 
the day. The lesson, I think, of the two reports I have referred to is rather 
that evolution is becoming more and more rapid. No observer that I know 
of is ready to prophesy the downfall in the immediate future of the Soviet 
régime as a political autocracy. In other words, the most likely future 
(except in the case of a political assassination) is the continuance of the present 
régime with the same dominant features, and in practice a gradually more 
reasonable and less theoretical policy. 

2. To put the above idea shortly, I would say that there will always be a 
lot of ‘wood, oil, fur and Russians’ in Russia. It may have been the desire 
and ambition of the Soviet Government to swamp the capitalist world with 
their manufactured products. If the picture I have presented of present 
conditions is at all accurate, such a reality would not appear in any sense of 
the word an immediate risk. Russia has, however, some (let us say) £25 
million of wood, oil and furs, with small etceteras, to export to Great Britain. 
However much the population may starve, these products are not edible, 
and, it will become, to my mind, not only a necessity on the part of the Rus- 
sians to continue the export of these products, but almost an act of charity on 
the part of the capitalist Powers to buy them. To refuse to buy these products 
(when and if the Russians by international agreement with their competitors 
charge reasonable prices for them) would not be of commercial advantage 


' Not printed. In this despatch (dated December 12, received December 28) Sir E. Ovey 
described the recent deterioration of the economic and political situation in Soviet Russia. 

2 Not printed. Enclosed with this despatch (dated December 14, received December 28) 
was a copy of a memorandum by H.M. Consul-General at Leningrad (Mr. Bullard) on 
conditions in his district. He gave a picture of increasing poverty, aggravated by an epidemic 
of disease, among the mass of the population and combined with corruption among the 
official classes. 
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to ourselves, and might finally even necessitate a new appeal to the charity 
of the capitalist Powers, as was the case in the great famine of 1921. 

3. I have read with great interest the memorandum enclosed in Mr. 
Collier’s letter of the 29th November.3 This memorandum lays down that 
the threat of exclusion of Russian goods from the British market ‘must be 
a threat of complete exclusion if orders are not placed to the extent His 
Majesty’s Government think are justified by the circumstances’. I agree that 
the plight of Russia should their goods be excluded from Great Bnitain, 
would be more serious than that of Great Britain, and that, should Russia 
refuse to place sufficient orders in Great Britain for manufactured goods, the 
threat of complete exclusion is the best possible weapon. When it comes, 
however, to discussing what exactly His Majesty’s Government would wish 
to acquire as a result of negotiations by this threat, I feel that His Mayjesty’s 
Government should demand at the outset as near an approximation to 
parity as circumstances permit. Let us call British visible exports x, British 
invisible exports y, and Russian exports z. I understand that M. Maisky has 
adumbrated a possibility x +-_y =70 per cent. of z. Whatever the exact nature 
of M. Maisky’s proposal, present or future, it will appear nearly certain that, 
according to the calculations of the Russian experts, some such figure could 
be reached during the next two years or so in which the Russians still have 
to meet financial commitments in Germany arising from the unduly large 
proportion of orders given to that country. I have always made a distinction 
in my mind between this period of the next couple of years or so, in which these 
commitments have to be met, and the period following the meeting of these 
commitments. If we are to attain a really largely increased number of orders 
in Great Britain, the security for these orders (whether actually the money in 
sterling lying in Russian banks in London or not) will be greater when the 
German commitments have been met. In other words, I feel that, were we 
to insist during the next two years on the maximum amount of Russian orders 
in England that we are eventually entitled to expect, either we shall run the 
risk of bankrupting the Soviet Government or we shall have to make some 
special temporary financial arrangement or extension of credit in order to 
enable them to tide over the next two years, and in return for which we 
should thereafter have a balance of trade more nearly approximating parity. 
By some such arrangement, it would appear possible that His Majesty’s 
Government could obtain with the maximum security (such security should 
be primarily based on the amount of sterling held by the Russian Govern- 
ment in England) a nearer balance of trade. Such trade would necessarily be 
at the expense of Germany, who at present has a trade balance in her own 
favour. If my theory of the continuity of ‘wood, oil, fur and Russians’ is 
correct, it would appear vital that His Majesty’s Government should, now 
that they have a weapon in their hand, succeed in acquiring in the future 
and on a continuing basis some of the trade now going to Germany. The 
Foreign Office memorandum states on p. 3 that ‘the Soviet Government could 
reasonably be expected to make available for increased purchases here the 

3 Not printed. 
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sterling balances derived from the present sales in this country, which they 
now earmark for purchases in Germany and elsewhere’. It will be seen, 
therefore, that I am generally in accord with this statement, except that I 
consider the phrase ‘now earmarked for purchases in Germany and elsewhere’ 
would more accurately be expressed by some such words.as ‘which they now 
earmark for meeting their existing commitments with Germany and else- 
where, which commitments arise from the fact that in the past they have 
given Germany and elsewhere an unduly large proportion of orders’. An 
arrangement on the lines I suggest would prevent Germany from (I again 
quote from the memorandum) ‘outbidding us in the amount and length of 
her credit’. We might have to give longer credits for the next two years, but 
after that our trade would be based on the amount of money which Russia 
receives, or will be receiving, from her sales to Great Britain. 

4. Inany negotiations, I feel that it will be most important that the question 
of freights should not be overlooked. In my despatch No. 6904 of the 3rd 
December, I enclosed extracts from an article in the ‘Vneshnaya Torgovlya’, 
in which the Russian Government boasted of the power given them by their 
trade monopoly to charter vessels from any country they might find it 
commercially or politically desirable to reward. 

5. I dictated the original draft of this despatch in the presence of the Com- 
mercial Counsellor. Mr. Paton has now produced a memorandum which is 
well reasoned and full of interest (copy enclosed herewith). Mr. Paton is, I 
think, under the impression that in some ways his point of view diverges from 
mine. Personally, I think that he exaggerates whatever difference of em- 
phasis they (? there)5 may be, and I am prepared, generally speaking, to agree 
with his views. I agree, for instance, to take his points in order, that we should 
carefully go into the question of invisible exports. I agree that it is practically 
certain that M. Maisky will not reveal in the preliminary stages the utmost 
limit to which he is prepared to be driven. I agree that no plea for generosity 
should be allowed to outbalance the most careful examination into the means 
the Soviet Government may have for meeting their existing commitments in 
Germany. I agree that if absolutely necessary the Germans would even be 
prepared to extend some of their terms of credit, in return, however, for an 
extension of the placing of further orders. I agree that ‘in spite of all the mess 
that undoubtedly exists, something tangible is being accomplished in Russia’. 
Incidentally, the figures Mr. Paton attaches to his memorandum are definite 
proof of this. I agree that the Russian Government ‘have no wish to default, 
that nothing would be gained by defaulting, and that every possible measure 
will be taken to prevent a default’. I agree that the embarrassment of the 
Soviet Government is possibly only temporary. I agree that the Soviet 
Government should be forced, if possible, to give the fullest possible details as 
regards its commitments, and I finally agree that we should drive as hard 
(but just) a bargain as we can. The only difference of opinion between Mr. 
Paton and myself would therefore appear to be that he feels that I have 
exaggerated the necessity for generosity. As honesty is the best policy, so is a 

4 No. 194. 5 This amendment was suggested in the Foreign Office. 
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reasonable generosity, to my mind, the best policy in negotiations. Let us 
by all means make as hard a bargain with the Soviet Government as circum- 
stances permit. I contend, however, that in the making of such a bargain it is 
essential to avoid accepting as maximum figures for the balance of trade such 
figures as M. Maisky may be driven to accept on the basis of the conditions 
which must obtain during the next two years. Let us obtain these conditions 
as regards the next two years with a view to obtaining better conditions as 
regards the whole of the subsequent period of history. A debtor must always 
be allowed to recover, and it is better that he should be allowed to recover in 
order to cease to be a debtor and become a useful member of international 
commercial society than that he should be forced to default. A complete 
exclusion of British orders in Russia would probably bring Russia to an 
actual default. This fact is in fact our great weapon. Let us use it to keep 
the client alive, and not to plunge it into his breast. 

6. I am sending copies of this despatch to the Department of Overseas 
Trade and to the Export Credits Guarantee Department. 


I have, &c., 


EsMOND OvEY 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 201 
Memorandum by Mr. Paton 


The Treaty Negotiations with the Soviet Government 


moscow, December 17, 1932 


My views, for what they may be worth, regarding the policy that should be 
followed in the forthcoming negotiations with the Soviet delegates in London 
for the new commercial treaty, are as follows :— 

1. The first point, in my opinion, that needs to be definitely settled is 
the interpretation to be applied to ‘invisible exports’, as this is an item 
that allows magnificent scope for Soviet ingenuity and imagination, and 
for offsetting any extra per cent. the Soviet delegates might be forced 
to disgorge in any discussion regarding the trade balance question as a 
whole. Statements on the lines of that submitted to the Foreign Office by 
the Soviet Embassy in London showing that the invisible exports of the 
United Kingdom to the Soviet Union in 1930 amounted to over £8 million! 


2 The reference is to a memorandum (not printed) respecting British exports to the 
U.S.S.R., which was communicated by the Soviet Embassy on March 13, 1931. 
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are probably greatly exaggerated. In fact, if this figure were accepted for 
1932, the balance of trade would be in favour not of the Soviet Union, but 
of the United Kingdom. It is essential, therefore, that this somewhat 
abstruse term should be clearly defined, prior to the commencement of dis- 
cussions regarding the purchases which the Soviet Union will be required to 
make in the United Kingdom. It would be advisable, perhaps, to obtain 
another sample and ascertain what the Soviet Government regard as the 
value of our ‘invisible exports’ in 1932. And while we are about it, we our- 
selves should stretch our ingenuity and imagination in the matter of Soviet 
invisible exports to the United Kingdom. As against the bus fares of the 
Arcos staff in London, we might try to calculate how much money our sailors 
expend in Leningrad, Archangel, &c., at 6:20 roubles to the £! 

2. In the conversation between M. Maisky and Mr. Marshall, reported in 
Foreign Office despatch No. 7652 of the rst December, M. Maisky 1s alleged 
to have stated that—while a ‘£ for £’ balance was out of the question, he 
would not exclude the possibility of reaching a proportion of 1} British 
exports to 2 or 24 British imports from the Soviet Union—both visible and 
invisible in each case. 

Expressed in percentages M. Maisky appears to have indicated that he 
would be prepared to accept British exports up to the extent of 70-87-5 per 
cent. of British imports from the Soviet Union. The 70 per cent. figure may 
be discarded right away. If M. Maisky went so far as to admit, as a possibility, 
87-5 per cent., one may rest assured that he is prepared to go still higher. It 
is perfectly certain that M. Maisky would not reveal in the initial stages 
the uppermost limit to which he was prepared to be driven. An admission of a 
possible 87-5 per cent. indicates a readiness, if pushed (and I see no reason 
why the Soviet Government, having utilised the balances from its sales to the 
United Kingdom in previous years to meet commitments in Germany and 
elsewhere, should not be pushed), to go as far as 90-95 per cent. in order to 
retain the very valuable British market for Soviet products. No other country 
so far as I can see, can absorb in the near future Soviet produce on such an 
extensive scale as the United Kingdom. But to obtain go—95 per cent. in 
dealing with the Soviet authorities it will be necessary from the outset to 
insist on the full 100 per cent. From stories told me by representatives of 
British firms regarding their dealings with Soviet trading organs, the latter 
drive a very hard bargain. And there is no doubt in my mind that, even if 
we secured an agreement for parity, the Soviet Government would make 
great play with their ‘invisible exports’. 

3. It has been suggested that some consideration must be given to the 


2 Not printed. This despatch reported an interview between Mr. Marshall of Becos 
Traders Ltd. and the Soviet Ambassador in London (M. Maisky). Mr. Marshall said that 
M. Maisky was apparently prepared to accept the principle that the existing balance of 
Anglo-Soviet trade must be improved and that some means should be found of seeing that 
any undertakings to increase the amount of orders placed in Great Britain over a given 
period were carried out. Mr. Marshall thought that if M. Maisky really represented the 
views of his Government there was a good prospect of the negotiations being successful. 
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existing commitments of the Soviet Government in Germany and elsewhere, | 
and it is quite conceivable that a plea ad misericordiam on this ground will be 
advanced by the Soviet delegates with a view to scaling down the required 
percentage of purchases in the United Kingdom during the next year, or two 
years. Such a plea, I consider, should not be accepted at its face value. We 
want to know much more than we know at present regarding the extent of 
these commitments, as well as the Soviet resources, including gold, to meet 
them. Unless the fullest information is forthcoming, I think the plea should be 
ignored. I am not sure that it should not be ignored in any case. Might not 
the balances of sales to other countries be earmarked for these commitments? 
The Soviet Union has a considerable balance in its favour in its trade with 
France, Belgium, Holland, Spain, Mongolia, &c., and it seems to me that 
Great Britain has played the role of ‘Charitable Organisation, Unlimited’ 
quite long enough. From all appearances, also, the chief creditor as regards 
these commitments, viz., Germany, is by no means ‘down and out’, and there 
seems no reason why she herself should not make arrangements for extending, 
if need be, the date of payment of Soviet bills falling due. In this country 
one sees no signs of Germany being ‘on the verge of bankruptcy’. The 
German diplomatic and consular representatives in Moscow are housed in a 
manner that puts the accommodation of their British colleagues to shame. 
In addition, there are German consular establishments in Leningrad, 
Kiev, Kharkov, Odessa, Tiflis, Novosibirsk and Vladivostok. Germany’s 
official expenditure in Russia must be very much larger than ours, and if 
Germany can afford to be lavish in these directions—not to mention many 
others—she can also afford to wait for payment of Soviet bills falling due. 

4. Iam opposed in general to any suggestion that we should deal generously 
with the Soviet Government during the next two years, with the prospect of 
reaching parity thereafter. It behoves us, in my opinion, to obtain all we 
safely can as soon as we can, to secure immediate employment for British 
labour to the utmost limit possible, and let the future, so far as trade with 
Russia is concerned, take care of itself. Promises of parity two years hence 
are not sufficient. The Soviet leaders now in power may not be there two 
years hence to honour their bargain, and the Soviet record in the matter of 
debts, British concessions and other matters is not encouraging. The Russian 
has a short memory where charity is concerned. Benefactors, once they cease 
their charity, are worse reviled than those who have never given at all. 

5. It is generally conceded that conditions in Russia at the moment are 
far from happy. The policy followed during the past few years of sacrificing 
light industry to heavy industry, combined with a reckless acceleration of 
collectivisation in agriculture, has not been a success. Failure to provide an 
adequate supply of consumption goods for the great majority of the people 
and the drive into the collective farms have alienated the sympathies of the 
peasants and a considerable body of the workers. There is probably a great 
deal of suffering and misery, enough in some other countries to lead to an 
uprising. But the Russian capacity for suffering seems almost unlimited, 
and I fully believe that, even if conditions were much worse than they are, the 
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Russians would just continue to ‘suffer’. And even if conditions were a 
great deal better than they are, the Russian would be still ‘suffering’ and 
complaining. The Russian is made that way. One must not measure con- 
ditions in Russia with an English yardstick. Russia must be judged by 
Russian standards. 

Moreover, things may be bad, but they are not—as might be imagined 
from Mr. Bullard’s report of a number of the privations, follies and other 
defects inherent in the Soviet régime—1oo per cent. bad. In spite of all the 
mess that undoubtedly exists, largely because the country is peopled by 
Russians, something tangible is being accomplished. 

I do not propose to dwell at length on the progress that has been made in 
recent times, but I am attaching hereto two tables that have their own story 
to tell, one showing the output of several of the main industries, and the 
other the volume, as opposed to the value, of the main exports during the 
past few years. The date may not be exact. I have always been sceptical, 
not without considerable justification, of the accuracy of Soviet statistics, as 
they are frequently published with a greater regard for the impression they 
will create than for their veracity. If the figures should exaggerate any 
progress that has been made, the fault lies with the Soviet statisticians. Day in 
and day out, we are informed by the Soviet press that the capitalist world 
is tottering, while the Soviet Union is advancing by leaps and bounds. 

The picture presented by the statistics is scarcely that of a country on the 
decline. The figures bear out what I have stated above—that light industry 
has been sacrificed to heavy industry, and that agriculture, for the moment, 1s 
not thriving. Butit would be wrong to say that, in the main, there has been 
no progress, though, on the other hand, the improvement is far short of the 
level contemplated in the Five-Year Plan. And it would not be difficult to 
allay the discontent that is nfe among the peasants and a considerable body 
of the workers. A slight deceleration of the tempo in heavy industry, more 
attention to light industry, with, as the result, a reasonable supply of con- 
sumption goods on the market—these, combined with some amelioration 
of conditions in agriculture, are all the steps that need be taken. 

The table of exports ‘by volume’ is particularly interesting, inasmuch as 
it shows that, had 1929 prices existed today, the value of the exports in 1932 
would have been almost roo per cent. higher than it actually is. The world 
economic crisis and the consequent slump in prices, in fact, are the basic 
cause of the present financial embarrassment of the Soviet Government. 
Owing to the long credit terms which this country exacts for its purchases in 
foreign countries, orders placed abroad in the latter part of 1929, in 1930, 
and 1931, for machinery and equipment supplied in many cases a year later, 
are being paid for now with the proceeds of exports, the world price of which 
has fallen on the average by some 40-50 per cent. since 1929. The Soviet 
Government, like others, did not foresee the slump, nor its effect on their trade 
balance. Only a year ago the Soviet press was still blandly proclaiming that 
the economic crisis stopped short at the Soviet frontier, that the Soviet 
Union remained unaffected through it all. That boast is no longer heard. 
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The press is now busy distracting attention from the crisis within by magnify- 
ing the extent of the crisis without. | 

It seems reasonably certain that if the effect of the crisis had been foreseen, 
the Soviet authorities, many of whom—particularly in the foreign trading 
departments—are astute business men, would not have protracted so un- 
duly their heavy purchases in foreign countries. For I believe they have no 
wish to default. Nothing could be gained by defaulting, and every measure 
possible, I feel sure, will be taken to avoid such a contingency both by this 
country and by its chief creditor, Germany. 

We come again, therefore, to the point I have been at pains to try to 
establish, namely, that the Soviet Government are not in need of sympathy 
from Great Britain. Temporarily embarrassed financially they certainly 
appear to be, but beyond that I am not prepared to admit. 

And if their temporary embarrassment should retard their activities in 
directions that seem likely eventually to conflict, and even at present do 
conflict, with British interests—so much the better. I see no reason why we 
should go out of our way to assist them. If we have any generous impulses in 
matters financial, let them be expended in the Dominions and Colonies, in 
countries that may be able to absorb some of the excess population of England. 

Summarised, my preliminary views regarding the negotiations are :— 


(1) A definite agreement should be reached at the very outset regarding 
the strict interpretation of ‘invisible exports’, as the term is one that 
affords the Soviet Government great scope for evasion of any stipula- 
lations regarding the percentage of purchases to be made in the 
United Kingdom. 


(2) Not until it has been definitely ascertained that the Soviet Government 
intend to be reasonable in the matter of ‘invisible exports’, should 
there be any discussion of the percentage basis. 


ee” 


(3) Unless the Soviet Government are prepared to furnish complete 
details of their commitments and their resources for meeting these 
commitments, any plea for a reduction of the percentage basis during 
the first year, or two years, of the treaty, in order to enable part of the 
sales to the United Kingdom to be diverted to the payment of out- 
standing obligations, should be ignored. There is perhaps no reason 
why it should not be ignored in any case. The balance of trade with 
other countries—not with the United Kingdom—can be earmarked for 
these commitments, as we shall probably be deluded regarding the 
amount of our ‘invisible exports’. 


- 


We should drive as hard a bargain as we can. No sympathy of a 
financial nature should be wasted on this country. Our object should 
be to secure as much employment as possible now for British labour, 
and not to perpetuate the policy of assisting Germany or augmenting 
the profits of those that may have backed Soviet bills due to Germany. 


G. P. P. 
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Statistics showing Development of Soviet Economy 










; thousand centimetres 
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Boots, leather. ; é : ; million pairs 
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Transport: freight traffic 


1 Note in original: ‘Six months.’ 


Soviet Exports—by volume 

1929 1930 193% 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Timber (sawn, plywood and other) . 5»543,961 7,421,543 6,083,222 
Petroleum products 3,858,222 4,712,437 5,224,302 
Grain ore rye, barley, oats, ane) 178,123 4,764,127 5,055,679 
Furs. 3,683 3,155 2,964 
Textiles (95 _ cent: up—cotton) 13,640 14,365 16,670 
Flax (including aia 81,052 65,219 79,769 
Butter . : 25,37! 10,522 30,855 
Eggs (boxes) 401,500 90,225 189,876 
Oilcake 295,308 278,566 328,610 

Soviet Exports—by value 
1929 1930 1931 
(In thousand roubles) 

Timber 152,509 169,740 —113,593 
Petroleum products 137,942 157,052 115,663 
Grain . ; 9,868 201,280 150,151 
Furs. é : é i 106,623 76,840 56,199 
Textiles Se ee 459559 49,335 48,375 
Flax. ; : . : : 49,118 27,944 18,013 
Butter . : . ‘ 31,004 10,513 24,282 
Eggs swt 23,955 3,740 5,691 
Oilcake : 24,824 15,752 14,148 
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, 70) 
ne 76) 


1932 


( Fan.—Oct.) 


Tons. 
4,517,631 
5,020,854 
1,221,058 

2,570 
16,958 
64,915 
27,835 
63,314 

346,146 


1932 


(Fan.—Oct.) 


64,297 
87,719 
37,276 
37,231 
43,474 
18,282 
14,496 

1,37! 
11,! 73 


No. 202 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received December 28) 


No. 735 [WV 7661/470/38] 
Moscow, December 20, 1932 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegram No. 234! of the 9th December, I have the 
honour to report that the Soviet press has continued to maintain its silence 
regarding His Majesty’s Government’s request for an apology for the 
‘Izvestiya’ article of the 13th November, which was first announced by the 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary’s statement in the House of Commons on the 
7th December. The initiation of commercial negotiations has been reported 
without any reference to His Majesty’s Government’s assent to negotiate 
having been made dependent upon an apology or any other condition. Both 
the notes exchanged regarding the opening of negotiations, and the occasion 
of the first meeting between the representatives of His Majesty’s Government 
and the Soviet Government have been recorded in the press inconspicuously 
and colourlessly. 

2. The Soviet press has been less unamiable lately in its references to the 
United Kingdom, and while the debt negotiations with the United States of 
America have claimed considerable space, they have not, so far as Iam aware, 
provoked any aspersions on His Majesty’s Government. The Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company’s dispute continues naturally to receive treatment sympathetic 
to the Persian case, but no notable tirades against His Majesty’s Government’s 
attitude in the matter have appeared since that reported in my despatch 
No. 717? of the 12th December. It may therefore be assumed that the present 
absence of malevolence is intended to be the appropriate response to the 
representations which, so M. Maisky states, have been made to the ‘Izvestiya’. 

I have, &c., 
EsMOND OVEY 


' Not printed. In this telegram Sir E. Ovey reported that the Soviet press had not as yet 
made any reference to the Under-Secretary of State’s statement in Parliament regarding 
the ‘Izvestiya’ article of November 13. See No. 198, note 1. 

2 Not printed. This despatch enclosed a translation of an article from the ‘Izvestiya’ of 
December 8. 


No. 203 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Str F. Simon (Received February 3) 
No. 52 (NW 737/737/38] 
MOSCOW, January 27, 1933 
Sir, 
With reference to Mr. Strang’s despatch No. 469! of the 28th August last 
reporting the communication to M. Litvinov of a proposal for a reciprocal 


t Not printed. 
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arrangement to enable citizens of the Soviet Union and British subjects to 
communicate with their diplomatic or consular authorities when arrested, 
I have the honour to transmit to you herewith a translation of an atde- 
mémoire which the Head of the Western Department of the People’s Commis- 
sariat for Foreign Affairs handed to Mr. Vyvyan yesterday, and which 
appears to express the Soviet Government’s attitude to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment’s proposal. After reading this document to Mr. Vyvyan, M. Rubinin 
said that he felt there were no additional observations which he could usefully 
offer. 

2. In declining the proposed agreement the Soviet Government appear 
to endeavour to justify their course by the fact that there is no obligation in 
international law to accord the rights, which it is thereby proposed to accord, 
to arrested persons. Their suggestion that the grant of such rights, in indivi- 
dual cases, is at the discretion of the prosecution, appears to imply that the 
prosecution might be hampered if arrested persons were allowed in general 
to communicate freely with their diplomatic or consular authorities. I pre- 
sume that this possibility would be likely to carry greater weight with the 
Soviet Government than with His Majesty’s Government. 

I have, &c., 
EsMOND OvEY 


ENCLOSURE IN NO. 203 


Aide-Mémoire 7 
MOSCOW, January 24, 1933 
(Translation) 

Mr. Counsellor Strang’s letter addressed to the Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs and dated 24th August, 1932, has formed the subject of exhaustive 
examination by the competent authorities of the U.S.S.R. As a result of 
this examination it appeared that, as regards the grant to those citizens of 
one of the parties who are deprived of their liberty, of the mght to communi- 
cate, prior to their conviction, with their diplomatic and consular representa- 
tives, and the grant to such representatives of the right of visiting the above- 
mentioned citizens, neither Government is bound by any obligations of an 
international character. These questions must therefore be determined 
exclusively on the basis of the local correctional laws. The competent author- 
ties of the U.S.S.R. have not found it possible to agree to any exception 
whatsoever from these laws, according to which the grant of permission for 
visits and correspondence to persons awaiting trial rests exclusively at the 
discretion of the examining authorities. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The arrest of the Metropolitan-Vickers employees: 
measures of protest by His Majesty’s Government 


(March 11—April 8, 1933) 


No. 204 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart! (Received March 12, 1.58 p.m.) 
No. 31 Telegraphic [N 1610/1610/38] 
moscow, March 12, 1933, 3.10 p.m. 


On the evening of Saturday, March 11, about 9.30 a detachment of G.P.U. 
agents numbering apparently some twenty or more descended on the com- 
pound at Perlovka outside Moscow where the two residential houses of Metro- 
Vickers are situated. Messrs. Monkhouse, Thornton and Buckell of the 
Company and a Mr. Wood of Ingersoll Rand Company and a Latvian were 
dining. Mr. Burke of the Company was in top flat of the same house with 
his wife. Half a dozen or more police suddenly entered the sitting-room 
armed with search and arrest warrants and asked for Messrs. Monkhouse 
and Thornton whom they forthwith removed to their own quarters for 
interrogation, requesting the other persons present to remain seated. Whole 
house was carefully searched, search lasting until about 2 or 2.15 a.m. and 
numerous papers and documents were taken away, a list in the form of 
protocol being provided in each case as receipt. Police finally left at about 
2.15, taking with them Messrs. Monkhouse and Thornton under arrest. 

Two Russian chauffeurs and a Russian woman secretary and a Russian 
woman typist all employed by the Company were also taken away by the 
police presumably to Moscow. 

Messrs. Buckell and Burke? drove to the Embassy this morning to report. 
After interviewing Mr. Strang they proceeded to the Moscow flat of their 
colleague Mr. Cushny and discovered from the servant there that this flat 
had also been raided at 8.30 a.m. Mr. Cushny and Mr. MacDonald, another 
representative of the firm who was staying temporarily with Mr. Cushny, 
were both arrested and a number of documents were removed. Messrs. 
Buckell and Burke then proceeded to the Company’s office at Electro- 
Import and discovered from the caretaker that a similar raid had been 

1 Sir J. Simon left London with the Prime Minister on March g. They attended the 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva, and went to Rome and Paris for conversations before 
returning to London on March 22. See Volumes IV and V of this Series. 

2 Mr. Buckell and Mr. Burke were not engineers; they dealt with the commercial side of 
their firm’s business. 
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carried out there, apparently also early this morning. From a rough examina- 
tion it would appear that papers had also been removed from there. 

Mr. Rhoden one of the erectors of the firm was also dining at the compound 
but left in order to catch the train for England last night before the search 
took place. 


No. 205 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Recetved March 12, 2.50 p.m.) 
No. 32 Telegraphic [N 1611/1610/38] 


moscow, March 12, 1933, 3.50 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

It is difficult to appreciate motive of this act of folly (but in this connexion 
see last paragraph of my telegram No. 27).? 

Messrs. Buckell and Burke assure me that Company have no papers 
whether seized or not, other than those relating to business (and as such 
containing possibly confidential information regarding prices, etc.) and private 
domestic correspondence and diaries of entirely innocuous kind. 

One possible explanation for arrests, based on remark overheard, is that 
Company may be accused of bnbing Russian engineers. There is also 
possibility that so called evidence has been extracted from unfortunate female 
secretary (who was arrested last January and interrogated for nineteen hours 
and has now been rearrested) of money passing from this Embassy to the 
Company presumably for purposes of bribery or sabotage. 

Company have of course always been meticulously correct in their behaviour 
and have even purposely avoided contact with Embassy rather than other- 
wise. No financial or exchange transactions of any kind whatever, even of a 
private nature, have passed between the Company and any member of the 
Embassy. 

There is no means of knowing whether action taken was with or without 
knowledge of Commissariat for Foreign Affairs. Unless, which appears 
inconceivable, Litvinov should successfully intervene with Stalin on grounds 
of foreign policy and rescind action of police, which would involve tendering 
an apology, we seem to be faced with a new trial as in the case of Lena. 

Today is a holiday for Gommissariat for Foreign Affairs but I have in- 
structed Counsellor to get in touch with head of department, ask for explana- 
tion and for permission to communicate with the arrested. 

I am enquiring through Gonsul-General whether a similar raid has been 
made on Company’s offices in Leningrad. 

Please telegraph instructions and/or any action taken in London. 


t No. 204. 

2 Not printed. This telegram described the internal situation as ‘not promising’ and 
said that, in the opinion of ‘acute observers’, the dictatorship had outrun the general views 
of the party, and the country was being controlled by the army and secret police ‘regardless 
of any counsels of moderation’. 


gol 


No. 206 


Mr. Bullard (Leningrad) to Sir R. Vansittart 
(Recetved March 12, 2.45 p.m.) 


No. 1 Telegraphic (N 1612/1610/38) 


LENINGRAD, March 12, 1933, 4.14 p.m. 


Night of March 11 premises of Metro-Vickers, Leningrad . . .' by Soviet 
authorities who carried off a few papers mostly personal letters. 

English manager not arrested nor apparently any of the Russian employees. 

Embassy informed. 

If possible please inform Richards? a director of the Company—Telephone 
Harpenden 609. 


1 The text is here uncertain. 
2 Mr. C. S. Richards usually visited Russia on behalf of the Company. 


No. 207 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 12, 9.40 p.m.) 
No. 35 Telegraphic [N 1702/1610/38] 


moscow, March 12, 1933, 10.10 p.m. 

My telegram No. 32.! 

Following for Sir R. Vansittart: 

This case is more serious than raid on Lena offices when no Englishmen 
were arrested and sentence against English manager was reduced to a fine. 

While obviously His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom can- 
not deny the right of any sovereign Government to arrest suspected criminals, 
a right which they reserve to themselves, conditions under the present reign 
of terror in this country are without parallel in Great Britain. History of 
recent Soviet trials inspires no confidence whatever in the decisions of the 
Soviet judges. Even were this not so it is inconceivable that Soviet Govern- 
ment can produce credible evidence of any criminal malpractice on the part 
of the Company. There may conceivably be of course some minor question 
of insignificant douceurs, tipping or presents which might consequently be 
distorted into ‘bribery’. 

On the assumption that Soviet Government do not at once liberate 
prisoners (see paragraph 5 of my above-mentioned telegram) I am inclined to 
suggest, at the risk of His Majesty’s Government incurring an accusation of 
participation in prejudging an issue of which legal remedies have not been 
exhausted, that Soviet Ambassador, London, should be frankly warned that 
if his Government wish to continue to entertain friendly relations with His 
Majesty’s Government they must refrain from being drawn by an excessive 


1 No. 205. 
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zeal on the part of police into permitting the trumping up of frivolous and 
fantastic accusations against a friendly and reputable British Company. 
Otherwise it will obviously become impossible for any British subject to con- 
duct business in Russia and conclusion of trade agreement will be pointless. 


No. 208 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vanstttart (Received March 13, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 34 Telegraphic [N 1619/1610/38] 


moscow, March 12, 1933, 11.0 p.m. 


My telegram No. 32.! 

Counsellor saw M. Guelfand? this afternoon and said he was instructed by 
me to enquire concerning a disagreeable incident which had occurred last 
night. 

He then outlined situation attending arrests and seizures of papers belong- 
ing to members of company. M. Guelfand professed to know nothing about 
the incident and took careful note of main facts. 

He was told that I should be glad to know at the earliest possible moment: 

1. On what charge the arrests had been made. 

2. Where the arrested persons now were. 

3. Whether it was permissible for the arrested persons to communicate 
with or be visited by a member of Embassy or Consulate or by one of their 
own colleagues (see my despatch No. 52).3 

M. Guelfand said that as this was rest day he could not take any action for 
the moment but he would draw up his report at once and make enquiries as 
early as possible tomorrow morning. 

The Counsellor emphasized the high standing of the company, its im- 
portance as a pioneer in Anglo-Soviet trade, the great volume of business 
transacted by it with the Soviet Union during the last ten years or so, and the 
satisfactory relations which it hitherto had been able to maintain with Soviet 
authorities. In these circumstances the Embassy could not conceal its appre- 
hension of deplorable effect which would be produced in England by the 
wholesale arrest of British subjects belonging to a company which did more 
business with the Soviet than any other, coming at a moment when negotia- 
tions for a new commercial agreement were in progress. 


t No. 205. 
2 M. Guelfand was a departmental head in the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs. 
3 No. 203. 
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No. 209 
Sir R. Vansittart to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 19 Telegraphic [N 1610/1610/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 13, 1933, 2.40 p.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 32,' 34? and 35.3 

You should now ask for an immediate reply to the three points enumerated 
in your telegram No. 34. You should warn the Soviet Government that the 
incident which you rightly describe as an act of folly has produced the gravest 
impression here—one that cannot fail to react adversely on trade negotiations 
unless it is immediately cleared up. (For your own information: a meeting 
with M. Ozersky* was to have taken place tomorrow. I have had it cancelled 
without giving any reason, and shall continue to.prevent any further such 
meeting, anyhow until the Secretary of State returns. This action has been 
taken after consultation with Lord President of the Council.)5 

You should inform the Soviet Government that the British subjects arrested 
are all men of high standing, and we are assured that they have done nothing 
whatever of an illegal nature. 

You ought to know, and you may make what use you think fit of this, that 
any suggestions implicating them in any ‘plot’ or illegal activities will com- 
mand no credence whatever here; and this foolish act will merely play straight 
into the hands of those who will say—and with justification gratuitously pro- 
vided by the Soviet Government itself—that if reputable British subjects can- 
not reside and trade in Russia without being subjected to these causeless 
dangers and indignities there is no point in having a trade agreement at all. 

I propose not to speak myself to M. Maisky at any rate until you telegraph 
to me the answer to your request on the three points. I am quite ready to do 
so then, and in the strongest possible terms. But I suspect that he has little in- 
fluence at Moscow, and would be glad of your view whether more effect might 
not be produced here by continually deferring the date of the next meeting in 
the negotiations, and so ‘keeping him guessing’. Let me know at once what 
you think on this point. 

t No. 205. 2 No. 208. 3 No. 207. 

4 Vice-Commissar for Foreign Trade. 


5 Mr. Baldwin, Lord President of the Council, was acting as Prime Minister during Mr. 
MacDonald’s absence abroad. 


No. 210 

Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 13, 2.40 p.m.) 
No. 36 Telegraphic [N 1638/1610/38] 
moscow, March 13, 1933, 3.20 p.m. 
My telegram No. 31.! 

Mr. Buckell reports that he visited the office this morning and discovered 
that Miss Helen Clerk is free. Of the Russian staff of six people, over and 

t No. 204. 
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above those reported as arrested yesterday, book-keeper Kisliakev has been 
arrested, four others failed to report and one female employee reported ill. 

In addition to these a Russian erector, Oleinik, who left his home at 
Poltava on February 24 to return to Moscow has not been heard of since and 
his wife is enquiring. 

Telegraphic enquiries are being sent by Mr. Buckell to the company’s ten 
British erectors at various factories throughout the country from whom no 
communication has been received. Such absence of communication on a 
given day would not in itself be abnormal. 


No. 211 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 13, 9.0 p.m.) 
No. 37 Telegraphic [N 1649/1610/38] 


moscow, March 13, 1933, 9.6 p.m. 


My telegram No. 34.! 

As no information was forthcoming by two o’clock I requested interview 
with M. Litvinov who replied that he was too busy to see me today but would 
see me tomorrow. I therefore saw M. Krestinsky. M. Krestinsky stated that 
although enquiries had been made of prosecuting authorities no information 
was as yet forthcoming. He would, however, telephone to me as soon as 
report had been received. I informed him that my Government would wish 
to know as soon as possible three points mentioned by Mr. Strang (see my 
telegram No. 34). I further required to know whether the arrested would be 
released on bail or otherwise. I spoke in much the same sense as Mr. Strang 
on the effect in England and expressed the hope that when prosecuting 
authorities had digested the papers seized they would discover that a mistake 
had been made. I pointed out that Soviet laws were different from English 
laws. Thirty-five Russians had just been executed for offences not involving 
death penalty in England. English man-in-the-street would be totally un- 
able to comprehend arrest by the same authorities of well-known honourable 
British subjects on what could only be a criminal charge, nature of which was 
still undisclosed thirty-six hours later. Impression not only on His Majesty’s 
Government but on the people at large, particularly in regard to negotia- 
tions for commercial treaty, would be deplorable. How could any English 
come out here to work in existing conditions? Finally I reiterated the hope 
that it would be found that a mistake had been made. 


1 No. 208. 
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No. 212 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 13, 9.0 p.m.) 
No. 38 Telegraphic [N 1650/1610/38] 


moscow, March 13, 1933, 9.7 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.' 

While I cannot feel optimistic that Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, who 
were quite probably ignorant of the matter, will prevail on Dictator to admit 
that a mistake has been made, delay in concocting suitable report, and M. 
Litvinov’s somewhat discourteous refusal to see me today, may conceivably 
be indications that serious political aspect is being considered. 

General Electric Company of America are seriously worried about their 
position and Italian Electric Company have hastily deposited their acwe 
with Italian Embassy. 


1 No. 211. 


No. 213 | 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Recewwed March 14, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 39 Telegraphic [N 1684/1610/38) 


moscow, March 14, 1933, 6.26 a.m. 

Following for Sir R. Vansittart: 

Your telegram No. 1g.! 

You will see from my telegram No. 37? that I had already said a great deal 
of what you have instructed me to say. I went as far as I could anticipating 
instructions, feeling any action which might conceivably prevent crisis from 
developing into a really serious one must be taken before Soviet Government 
committed themselves irrevocably. I felt that nothing but absolute and 
earliest possible realisation by these people of their folly could prevent them 
from drifting into a position from which withdrawal would be still more 
difficult for them. My immediately following telegram; shows my efforts 
were unavailing and that Soviet Government have got themselves into such 
a position. 

I entirely agree with your proposed action regarding postponing the meet- 
ings of [stc] negotiations. M. Maisky may have no influence in Moscow 
but nor has anyone else. He presumably, however, transmits correctly the 
indignation expressed by you to him, and I am always glad when having to 
make strong representations to know equally strong language has been or is 
being held in London. The only thing that has an influence in Moscow is 
‘facts’. Now that the Soviet Government have gone off the deep end I submit 
that nothing will have any effect short of a threat that, in the event of decision 
of the courts or the enquiry being a mere travesty, we shall break off negotia- 


t No. 209. 2 No. 211. 3 No. 214. 
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tions or even diplomatic relations. This may seem to be going far, but I 
think this alone will bring them to their senses unless of course, as has been 
suggested, they are actually planning to drive out British firms in which case 
trade agreement would be pointless. 

If there is no public trial proceedings will presumably be in the nature of 
a secret inquisition by the police. In such cases prisoners are not I under- 
stand informed of the precise accusations against them, although they are 
sometimes warned that they are tried under Article so and so (in this case pre- 
sumably the voluminous and all-comprising Article 58 of the Criminal Code, 
hence condition that no visitors may even mention the substance of the 
affair). 

Please realise that supplementary questions* which I asked were invented 
on the spur of the moment at 1 o’clock at night and are probably far from 
complete. I would suggest a full list be prepared for my use by your legal 
adviser with particular reference to the various stages of possible procedure 
such as preliminary investigation, trial, appeal etc., how far the O.G.P.U. 
have the right for instance after investigation by themselves to refer the case 
to their [ste ? the] executive committee of O.G.P.U. whose decision is exe- 
cuted without appeal. This was done in the case of recent execution of thirty- 
five Russians who were executed on the same day as. . .5 if not as some aver, 
several days before. 


4 See No. 214. S The text is here uncertain. 


No. 214 
Str E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 14, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 40 Telegraphic [N 1657/1610/38) 


moscow, March 14, 1933, 6.26 a.m. 


Before I completed the draft of my immediately preceding telegram! tele- 
phone message was sent to Mr. Strang to meet M. Guelfand at the Commis- 
sariat for Foreign Affairs at 12.30 midnight. M. Guelfand made an oral com- 
munication the sense of which is given in my immediately following telegram.? 
Mr. Strang then telephoned to me by arrangement. After some conversation 
I asked if M. Guelfand would come to the telephone and I read to him the 
warning contained in paragraphs 1, 2 and 3 of your telegram No. 19.3 He asked 
if I would not repeat this tomorrow to M. Litvinov. I declined, requesting 
him to convey the message with all due seriousness stating that I would prefer 
to receive further instructions from you before seeing M. Litvinov on a matter 
of such paramount importance. I further asked M. Guelfand the following 
additional questions to which he was unable to give an answer, but under- 
took to reply tomorrow. 


t No. 213. 2 No. 215. 3 No. 209. 
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1. In what prison were the prisoners and under what conditions? | 

2. Was there going to be a trial and ifso was it going to be public; alterna- 
tively would there be a mere police enquiry and would this enquiry be of a 
secret nature? 

3. In view of the statement that visitors to the prisoners could ‘make no 
reference to the substance of the affair’ what right were they to have of legal 
defence, either English or Russian? 

4. Who were the judicial authorities who had already begun the enquiry 
and who, I understood, were responsible for prisoners’ arrest? | 

I also enquired if it were not the fact that misdemeanours of which these 
people were accused were in Soviet law punishable by death. M. Guelfand 
replied that there were lesser penalties. 


No. 215 


Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart 
(Recetved March 14, 9.30 a.m.)' 


No. 41 Telegraphic [N 1658/1610/38] 


moscow, March 13, 1933, 6.26 p.m.! 


Following is communication referred to in my immediately preceding 
telegram.? Begins: 

An investigation made by internal authorities in regard to a series of suc- 
cessive and unexpected breakdowns which have recently taken place in large 
electrical stations at Moscow, Chelyabinsk, Zuevo, Zlatoust has established 
that these breakdowns are result of wrecking activities of a group of criminal 
elements among employees of Commissariat of Heavy Industry who had as 
their object to destroy the electrical stations of the U.S.S.R. and to put out of 
operation factories dependent upon them. Investigation has shown that 
there was active participation in activities of wrecking group by certain 
employees of Metro-Vickers working in U.S.S.R. under technical aid con- 
tracts concluded with this firm in regard to electrical enterprises in U.S.S.R. 
More than twenty Soviet citizens have been arrested and also British subjects 
Monkhouse, Thornton, Cushny, MacDonald, Gregory and Nordwall. In- 
vestigating authorities have found it possible to change preventive measures 
in regard to Monkhouse and Nordwall who have already been set at liberty 
but under written undertaking not to leave Moscow. Arrested persons are in 
Moscow. Visit of member of Embassy to accused persons will be permitted in 
presence of representatives of investigating authorities under condition how- 
ever that no reference is made to substance of affair in regard to which in- 
vestigation is not yet complete. 


1 This date and time are incorrect. The telegram was despatched after the meeting on 
March 14 between Mr. Strang and M. Guelfand; the time of despatch was 6.26 a.m. on 
March 14. 

2 No. 214. 
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No. 216 
Sir R. Vanstttart to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 20 Telegraphic [N 1649/1610/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 14, 1933, 4.5 p.m. 


Your telegrams Nos. 37,! 38,2 40,3 and 41.4 

In view of Parliamentary Questions tomorrow, please report exact nature 
of replies secured at interview with M. Litvinov to the three questions in 
your telegram No. 34.5 

You have no doubt emphasised to M. Litvinov impossible position for 
Anglo-Soviet relations if British subjects are used for spectacular treason 
trials, staged for reasons of internal politics. 


t No. air. 2 No. 212. 3 No. 214. 4 No. 215. 5 No. 208. 


No. 217 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 14, 7.6 p.m.) 
No. 43 Telegraphic [N 1690/1610/38) 


moscow, March 14, 1933, 4.15 p.m. 


Mr. Monkhouse on his arrest at Perlovka about 2.15 a.m. on morning of 
March 12 was taken to Lyubianka prison in Moscow. 

On his arrival he warned the officials that if arrest were the work of the 
police themselves a serious mistake had been made which would have grave 
consequences. 

His first examination began at 8 a.m. and continued without interruption 
for nineteen hours until 3 a.m. on the morning of the 13th, good meals being 
provided without interruption of interrogation. 

He was not informed on what charge he was arrested but was called upon 
to make complete confession. The first questions addressed to him were with 
regard to ‘political and economic espionage’. He admitted that he had made 
a practice of visiting London two or three times a year to keep his Company 
informed as to the state of their business in Russia, of the general situation in 
the Union and of the prospects of obtaining further business. These reports 
were naturally based on information that was obtained from the Company’s 
and other engineers in various parts of the country. He was informed that 
this was espionage as it was a criminal offence to acquire political and econo- 
mic information except from persons officially authorised to communicate it. 
He was forced to sign a statement that he was engaged in what the examiners 
contended was espionage but added a note to the effect that his action was 
taken only in the interests of his firm. 

A list was produced of twenty-five turbines supplied by the Company 
which had given trouble. This he admitted was true. Fault lay partly with 
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Russians themselves but it was also true technical mistakes had been made by 
the Company. Machines supplied were not of standard type but generally 
represented some new technical development insisted upon by the Russians 
themselves. It was natural that there should occasionally be mishaps. The 
Company had, however, in every case taken rapid action to repair them. Mr. 
Monkhouse was taken back to his cell at about 3 a.m. on the morning of the 
13th where he remained until 7.30 a.m. He was disturbed in accordance 
with normal prison régime three times during this period. At 7.30 he was 
subjected to a second examination which continued for about seventeen hours 
with one hour interval. This examination first turned on the question of 
certain electrical motors supplied by the Company which had not been found 
satisfactory. The same observations apply to those as to the machines men- 
tioned above. He was then questioned regarding the Company’s accounts in 
regard to which questions had already been put to him during the first 
examination. . 

About 11 p.m. his examiners left him hurriedly but returned again at 12. 
He was asked if there was anything more he could think of to say. He had, 
they said, confessed nothing so far. If he continued to refuse to confess he 
would be treated as a criminal. At this point the examiners suddenly 
changed their attitude and Monkhouse was informed that they had come to 
the conclusion that he had given his evidence like an honest man and that 
Menzhinski! had given orders for him to be released. He would, however, 
be required to give an undertaking that he would not leave Moscow which 
he did. He was treated throughout with great (? technical)? politeness 
amounting almost to effusion on his departure. The senior examining officer 
and commander of the prison finally escorted him to a closed car in which he 
was taken to his house in Perlovka. His cell was warm, clean and reasonably 
comfortable. He at no time was permitted to see his colleagues. 

The treatment accorded to Nordwall who was detained, after being 
brought under guard from Makeevka, only ten hours of Monday March 13, 
was similar although less intense. 


1 The President of the O.G.P.U. 2 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 218 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 14, 7.0 p.m.) 
No. 45 Telegraphic [N 1703/1610/38] | 
moscow, March 14, 1933, 6.0 p.m. 


History of Donbas case' against Germans which took place before my 
arrival in Moscow may be of interest as a precedent. 

I understand that arrests and investigations proceeded in similar manner 

t i.e. the Shakhti case of 1928. Among those arrested on a charge of conspiracy in the 
Donets minefield were two German engineers and three German fitters, two of whom were 


discharged before the trial, two acquitted, and the other sentenced to a term of imprison- 
ment. 
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although they were not actually known in Moscow for some days after. 
German Government insisted on presence of German lawyer to . . .2 them. 
This was refused but a German lawyer was present at the trial, sitting mostly 
in the box with reporters. Trial was at the Supreme Court of Justice in 
Moscow and only defence was that officially provided by Russian Govern- 
ment. Statements extracted from German accused were not brought up in 
Court against them but evidence wrung from other persons was quoted 
against them. I understand that German Ambassador, Government and 
press took up strongest attitude and that united pressure resulted in the Ger- 
mans finally being treated with relative leniency as compared to Russians. 
Although several were found guilty, no imprisonment or penalty was applied 
after actual trial. 

Above, which I quote subject to correction, will apparently be most likely 
result of present case unless extremely strong pressure be brought on Soviet 
Government. 

Incidentally I suggest that widest possible newspaper and Parliamentary 
publicity be given. Soviets are susceptible to foreign press pressure. 


2 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 219 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 15, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 44 Telegraphic [N 1719/1610/38] 


moscow, March 14,' 1933, 12.46 a.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.’ 

No reference whatever was made to this Embassy or any connexion with it, 
except enquiry why Vice-Consul had lunched at Company’s country house. 
At commencement, investigating officer told Monkhouse that action was not 
taken, as latter had suggested, on departmental initiative, but under orders 
of Soviet Government. Monkhouse was also informed that secret police had 
‘officially’ informed His Majesty’s Embassy of their action at the time of 
arrests. 

They are evidently trying to prove that Richards is a British secret service 
agent. Monkhouse withstood eight hours’ interrogation with regard to his 
being himself a secret service agent. 

Only suspicious item in accounts was loan of 200 Torgsin roubles to Russian 
engineer, of which Monkhouse was personally ignorant at the time. 

Apart from Richards, Mr. Thornton, who was probably responsible for 
this small loan, will apparently bear the brunt of the accusation. The signed 
statement of Thornton ‘who wrote reams’ was shown to Monkhouse to 
encourage him to further admissions. 

Police proudly produced copies acquired in Berlin of minutes of all secret 


1 This date is presumably an error for March 15. 
2 No. 217. 
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meetings of International Price Arrangements Committee? on which Richards 
sits. 

These minutes included report submitted to Committee by Richards based 
on interview with Monkhouse in London on position of Company’s business 
in Russia. Police in fact are trying to prove that electrical companies repre- 
sented on International Committee are all in agreement for sabotage in 
Russia. 

In spite of ‘correct’ attitude of officials, both Monkhouse and Nordwall 
were threatened with all sorts of dire consequences as to possible action on the 
part of police, if they did not make full confession, last specific threat being 
administered to Monkhouse near midnight when obviously the decision to 
release him had already been come to. On leaving it was intimated to Monk- 
house that he could of course see Embassy but he was warned to make no 
statement regarding the case although encouraged to report that he had been 
well-treated. 


3 This body, consisting of some thirty members, was a committee of the electrical in- 
dustries cartel. The committee sat in Berlin, and fixed prices for Europe generally. The 
arrangements made by it were ordinary trade agreements. The Soviet Government had 
been aware that all foreign electrical companies working in Russia pooled their information 
for the purposes of the cartel. 


No. 220 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 15, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 47 Telegraphic [N 1704/1610/38] 


moscow, March 15, 1933, 12.46 a.m. 

My telegram No. 40.! 

No answer having been received to my questions I took an opportunity 
this afternoon? to telephone to Rubinin to ask what the replies were. 

1. As arrangements have been made for a member of Embassy to visit 
prisoners at Lyubianka prison, question 1 is already answered as reported to 
you in my telegram No. 43.3 

2. As regards the question as to whether there was going to be a trial, 
Rubinin professed complete inability to reply. I spoke to him very strongly 
on the aggravation of situation which would result from non-reply to this 
question with the result that after consulting his superiors or G.P.U. he tele- 
phoned later to state that ‘there will be a trial’ and said that I could give this 
assurance on behalf of Commissariat for Foreign Affairs. With regard to 
question ‘would it be public’ even in his second conversation he refused to 
commit himself beyond saying that this depended on result of enquiries. It 
was a matter for juridical authorities. I said ‘Who? Did he really mean that 
G.P.U. would themselves decide whether trial would be open or not?’. He 
replied evasively about various juridical tribunals alleging his ignorance of 


t No. 214. 
2 This telegram was drafted on March 14. 3 No. 217. 
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law. In spite of his apparent intimation, which I swept aside, that my ques- 
tions were out of place, I insisted that he should endeavour to reply as soon as 
possible on this point clearing up of which was of essential interest to my 
Government in their consideration of one of the most serious situations which 
had affected our relations for a long time. I insisted very strongly on apparent 
inability of Soviet Government to realize the importance of the question at 
issue. The least my Government were entitled to was a clear statement of 
circumstances. 

3. As regards 3 he informed me prisoners can under law have no legal 
assistance whatever pending completion of the present inquisition. In case of 
a trial they would have such a right, but of course there was no question of 
an English counsel assisting them. I then enquired how Russian counsel 
would be nominated. (See continuation in my immediately following 
telegram.)5 

5 No. 221. 


No. 221 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Recetved March 15, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 48 Telegraphic [N 1716/1610/38] 
moscow, March 15, 1933, 2.40 a.m. 


Following is continuation of my immediately preceding telegram.! 

(This is a matter of only theoretical importance as whoever is nominated 
will be too terrified to do anything he has not been previously instructed to 
do.) 

4. Fourth question has been answered by reply 2. 

From my conversation with Rubinin I realise that Soviet Government have 
not even begun to comprehend seriousness which His Majesty’s Government 
attribute to the incident. This view seems purely to be based on absolute 
conviction that Soviet Russia can in no conceivable conditions be other than 
the injured party. 


1 No. 220. 


No. 222 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Recetved March 15, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 46 Telegraphic [N 1715/1610/38] 
moscow, March 15, 1933, 2.40 a.m. 

My telegram No. 39.! 

I understand that public opinion in England is seriously roused. If pro- 
ceedings should drag out on lines indicated in my telegram No. 45,? possi- 
bility of useful continuation of work by Metropolitan Vickers would appear 
to be excluded and their experience would deter any English firm from 
accepting similar contracts in this country. I understand that Russian 

3 No. 213. 2 No. 218. 
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Government owe Company some £1,500,000 in addition to five years’ tech- | 
nical aid contracts each of £30,000.3 I most strongly deprecate any panicky 
flight as in the case of Lena which would enable Russians to repeat their 
behaviour and to contend that Company had failed to carry out their... s4 
and thus enable them to withhold this important sum indefinitely. Whether 
Company decide or not to wind up their affairs in due course is for them to 
decide. 

On further reflection I now feel that unless Soviet Government can be 
induced immediately to liberate the British subjects accused of this fantastic 
charge apparently involving application of death penalty, any continuation 
of negotiations for treaty would not only be interpreted by Soviet as sign of 
weakness on His Majesty’s Government’s part but if negotiations succeeded 
resulting treaty would lose much of its value. In other words whether His 
Majesty’s Government decide to take extreme measures and thereby con- 
ceivably lose the agreement, or whether they acquiesce 1n a line of action on 
precedent of Shakhti trial, practical results will be nearly similar. In these 
circumstances I would submit now for serious consideration of His Majesty’s 
Government whether Soviet Government should not be informed in writing 
that while His Majesty’s Government fully recognize sovereign rights etc., to 
conduct investigations and take normal legal steps against persons suspected 
of any breach of the law, nevertheless should British subjects in question 
not be immediately liberated (or as (? fitt)er* alternative be treated under 
normal international equivalent of Habeas Corpus procedure) continuance 
of trade negotiations becomes out of the question and problem whether 
presence of His Majesty’s Ambassador in Moscow is of any real utility must be 
seriously taken into consideration. 

Neither my own experience of Russian folly nor that of Mr. Monkhouse 
will permit us to believe Soviet Government would ever proceed to demand 
the death penalty. It is however the criminal nature of the charge and danger 
it. ..4 legally involves which would seem to justify His Majesty’s Government 
in taking especially strong measures. 


3 The Foreign Office were informed by the Metropolitan-Vickers Company that they 
were owed only £30,000 under a ‘technical aid’ contract. The Soviet debt to them for 
machinery was in the form of ordinary commercial bills. 

4 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 223 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Str R. Vansittart (Recetved March 15, 9.0 a.m.) 
No. 49 Telegraphic [N 1705/1610/38} 
moscow, March 15, 1933, 2.40 a.m. 

My telegram No. 41,' last paragraph. 

In view of permission granted to visit prisoners I informed Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs that I proposed to visit them myself personally, accom- 
panied by Mr. Walton.2, When enquiring by telephone as to arrangements 

1 No. 215. 2 Mr. Walton was a translator on the staff of H.M. Embassy. 
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made I was informed an additional condition would be that conversation 
could only take place in Russian, a rule of O.G.P.U. which had not been 
communicated to me. An exception to this rule was obtained, not without 
some difficulty, by the courtesy of Commissariat for Foreign Affairs and at 
8 p.m. I made the visit. All the prisoners were introduced separately to me in 
a room where I sat with four officials. The very severe rules regarding nature 
of communication permissible on such occasions were explained to me and 
had been apparently explained to each prisoner. Conversation in each case 
was therefore somewhat stereotyped and consisted practically in my enquir- 
ing whether they were well looked after (to which reply was invariably in the 
affirmative) ; whether there was any special food, tobacco or luxuries I could 
provide (reply to which invariably was that officials themselves would pro- 
vide anything mentioned). Their health was generally satisfactory and per- 
mission to exercise was promised. I also enquired whether they would wish 
me to communicate any message to their nearest relative. I took down and 
have telegraphed messages to wives of Thornton, Cushny and Gregory, and 
mother of MacDonald. Permission was promised each prisoner to write 
letters under censorship to his family. 

I also enquired whether they were sleeping well and sufficiently. Answers 
to this enquiry were generally satisfactory. In the cases of Thornton and 
Cushny, who had been interrogated late, officials assured me that sleep was 
made up next day. 

I assured each prisoner that I hoped to see him again shortly and wished 
him the best luck. 


No. 224 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 15, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 50 Telegraphic [N 1717/1610/38) 


moscow, March 15, 1933, 2.40 a.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

While the prisoners seemed generally in good health, the drawn expres- 
sions of Messrs. Thornton and Cushny gave me definite impression of their 
having been ‘put through it’. They were all obviously terrified of speaking 
and confined themselves to minimum of replies. 

My own position was difficult as I was not allowed to refer in any way to 
the fact of the liberty or otherwise of any of their colleagues. I was warned in 
reply to enquiry that this prohibition included a reference even to knowledge 
in England of arrests. Gregory knew he was not the only person arrested, but 
was actually under the impression that arrests were unknown in England and 
expressed desire to write a letter to his wife explaining that he was on his way 
to Moscow so that she would not worry at not hearing from him. 

Even under G.P.U. rules our joint efforts to clear up this misapprehension 


t No. 223 
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resulted in explaining to him the fact that his arrest was perfectly well known 
in England. When I mentioned that it was equally well known in United 
States, officials were not pleased. 

While I was of course received with utmost courtesy and military display, 
the obsequiousness of the unfortunate prisoners and utterly artificial atmo- 
sphere of restraint created an uncanny impression. 


No. 225 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 15, 10.40 a.m.) 
No. 52 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 1706/1610/38] 
moscow, March 15, 1933 


Your telegram No. 20! only reached me this morning. 

I presume Soviet Government consider statement given to Mr. Strang and 
reported to you in my telegram No. 41? as their official reply to my first three 
questions. Reply to my supplementary questions was telegraphed to you 
yesterday in my telegram No. 473 from which you will also see that I am 
insisting on a definite reply whether trial will be open or secret. I shall get 
into telephonic communication with Commissariat on this point as soon as I 
have despatched this telegram and will telegraph or telephone to you if I get 
further information in time for parliamentary question this afternoon. 


t No. 216. 2 No. 215. 3 No. 220. 


No. 226 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 15, 10.45 a.m.) 
No. 53 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 1707/1610/38 | 


moscow, March 15, 1933 

Last paragraph of your telegram No. 20.! 

Principal danger of situation would seem to be that these people are com- 
pletely unable to see themselves in any other light than that of an aggrieved 
Power struggling for their noble ideals against a world of political, financial 
and commercial conspirators. This feeling has reached a stage of morbid 
hysteria. Any conception that His Majesty’s Government can possibly look 
upon the affair in the light of a spectacular treason trial, staged for reasons 
of internal politics on evidence to which the man-in-the-street in England 
will not give any possible credence is in spite of my repeated efforts apparently 
incomprehensible to them. Nor can they understand that the method of 
summary arrest followed by the inquisition of solitary confined British sub- 
jects by a force which has been instructed by decree? issued yesterday to use 
what it is already difficult to distinguish from dictatorial power in a still 


1 No. 216. 2 See No. 227. 
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more ruthless manner, are [sic] liable in any way to disturb the friendly 
relations which it has been the constant endeavour of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment during the last three and a half years to cultivate. Three and a half 
years of earnest and constant attempt on the part of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to improve and consolidate relations, followed by painstaking attempt 
to negotiate sound basis of trade agreement, have done nothing to stem the 
current of this hysteria, which has now culminated in this attack on a friendly, 
honourable and distinguished firm. 

In order to avoid delays consequent on formal application for interview 
_ with Commissar of Foreign Affairs, I have taken every opportunity, once on 
the telephone with M. Guelfand and twice with the head of the competent 
department (requesting them urgently to report by word to M. Litvinov), to 
bring this home to them, and I will reiterate any [sic ? my] effort in the exact 
words which you now inform me you naturally take for granted that I have 
already used. 

Please telegraph substance of any statement made in the House of Com- 
mons. 


No. 227 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 15, 10.50 a.m.) 


No. 54 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 1708/1610/38] 
moscow, March 15, 1933 


Following translation of decree of Central Executive Committee, dated 
14th March, 1933: 

‘There have recently been disclosed instances of the participation in 
counter-revolutionary wrecking activities of certain State employees especially 
bound by their position and by the right with which they are invested to 
maintain an honourable and conscientious attitude towards the Workers’ 
and Peasant State. In this connexion, the Central Executive Committee of 
U.S.S.R. explains that the right accorded to the O.G.P.U. by the decree of 
Central Executive Committee of U.S.S.R. of 15th November, 1923, of deal- 
ing at judicial sessions of the Collegium of the O.G.P.U. with cases ofsabotage, 
arson, explosion, damage to machine plant of State undertakings and other 
form of sabotage and of applying all measures of repression according to the 
nature of the offence must be exercised with especial severity in regard to 
employees of State institutions and undertakings convicted of such offences.’ 
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No. 228 | 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 15, 1.40 p.m.) 
No. 55 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 1718/1610/38] 


moscow, March 15, 1933 
My telegram No. 52,! last sentence. 


The Peoples Commissariat of Foreign Affairs has telephoned a statement 
to the effect that as regards the trial the Ambassador must understand that 
no decision can be taken before the investigation is completed. 

‘Only after the end of the investigation can the Supreme Court take a 
decision on the subject. There is no reason to expect in this case that there will 
be trial with closed doors because this method is not in general practice with 
us and we are interested in a public trial.’ 


1 No. 225. 


No. 229 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 15, 5.20 p.m.) 
No. 56 Telegraphic [N 1723/1610/38] 


moscow, March 15, 1933, 3.20 p.m. 


Mr. Monkhouse has telegraphed to company’s erectors in various parts of 
the country telling them not to be upset by press announcement of arrest of 


members of company’s staff and instructing them to carry on with their work 
as usual. 


He has had news from all but four of them. I approve of his action and 
have told him so. 


No. 230 
Str R. Vanstttart to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 24 Telegraphic [N 1706/1610/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 15, 1933, 6.40 p.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 52! and 53.2 

Mr. Baldwin returned following answer to question whether statement 
could be made on arrest and detention of British subjects by Moscow secret 
police: 

“The information which I have received from His Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Moscow confirms the press reports to the effect that the following British 
subjects: Messrs. Monkhouse, Thornton, Cushny, MacDonald, Gregory and 
Nordwall, employed by the Metropolitan-Vickers Company, together with 


t No. 225. 2 No. 226. 
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more than twenty Soviet citizens employed by the same firm, have been 
arrested by the Soviet political police on a charge of sabotage of electrical 
machinery. Messrs. Monkhouse and Nordwall have since been provisionally 
released on an undertaking not to leave Moscow. The other persons arrested 
are still in custody and His Majesty’s Ambassador has visited them in prison. 
Their health appears to be generally satisfactory and permission to exercise 
has been promised. 

“Immediately on receipt of news of the arrests His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Moscow made urgent representations to the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, 
requiring to know among other points exactly on what charge the arrests had 
been made, and what facilities for their defence would be granted them. As 
he has received no categorical or satisfactory answer on these matters he has 
been instructed to press for the fullest possible information from the Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs, M. Litvinov. 

“Moreover, as His Majesty’s Government are convinced that there can be 
no justification for the charge on which the arrests were made, Sir E. Ovey 
has been instructed to represent in strong terms the grave view which they 
take of these proceedings against British subjects of high standing engaged in 
normal commercial pursuits to the benefit of both countries, and the un- 
fortunate consequences to Anglo-Soviet relations which may follow unless it 
Is rectified; and similar language will be held to the Soviet Ambassador in 
London tomorrow, as His Excellency has been unable to come to the Foreign 
Office today.’3 

Soviet Ambassador has excused himself from interview today and is 
evidently awaiting instructions from Moscow. He will call at 11 a.m. to- 
morrow, by which time I shall presumably have received report of your 
interview with M. Litvinov. 


3 See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 275, cols. 1944-6. 


No. 231 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 15, 8.30 p.m.) 
No. 57 Telegraphic [N 1724]/1610/38] 


moscow, March 15, 1933, 8.25 p.m. 
My telegram 55.! | 
My first objectives in this crisis have been (1) to avoid summary con- 
demnation or even executions by G.P.U.; (2) thus to allay public feeling and 
anxiety in England and save the Soviet Government from entirely irrevocable 
act; (3) to gain time for His Majesty’s Government to make their final de- 
cision; (4) if we cannot avoid a trial, to have it at least open to the public 
and with some nominal semblance of legal representation. Barring accidents 
these objectives have I think been achieved. 


I No. 228. 
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I await with great interest your instructions as to the measures you propose. 
to take to deal with the crisis in its present stage. I have constantly of course 
suggested that the best of a bad job would be release after investigation by 
G.P.U. It is for this reason I feel that unceasing pressure should be kept up 
and that His Majesty’s Government’s final representations should be not only 
strong but immediate. Release after investigation would by no means solve 
all our problems but some wreckage might be saved with which to rebuild 
some new basis of relations if so desired. 


No. 232 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vanstttart (Received March 15, 8.30 p.m.) 
No. 58 Telegraphic [N 1725/1610/38] 


moscow, March 15, 1933, 8.25 p.m. 


Press correspondents have been faced with great difficulties in transmitting 
news in regard to Metropolitan- Vickers affair. 

The general practice of the Censor is to pass information published in or 
for the press, but to refuse to pass news however well authenticated but not 
published in the press. Most of the information relating to this affair falls 
eminently within the second category and it is only by presenting a strong 
united front to the censor on what they regard as a favourable battle-ground 
that English, French and American correspondents have succeeded in getting 
more than the barest outline past the censor. 

This has been so inadequate that every correspondent has when possible 
disregarded the censorship regulations by telephoning supplementary details. 
Short of closing the international telephone service the Soviet Government 
are apparently temporarily preventing the practice.! 

Mr. Lyons, United Press correspondent, was sent for yesterday by the head 
of the Press Department of the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs and in- 
formed that his use of the telephone for transmitting silly messages? was a 
breach of regulations and that if he repeated the offence his correspondent’s 
card would be cancelled and he would probably be expelled from the country. 

Mr. Lyons was not the ringleader in the revolt (this was Mr. Wells of the 
International News Service) but has probably been selected by the Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs as one of the weaker members of the group. 


1 This passage was later amended to read: ‘the Soviet Government are apparently unable 
to prevent the practice’. 
a This passage was later amended to read: ‘for transmitting news messages’. 
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No. 233 


Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 16, 11.2 a.m.) 
No. 60 Telegraphic [N 1729/1610/38] 


Moscow, March 16, 1933, 12.27 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 24.! 

I have applied for appointment with M. Litvinov. It is impossible to get 
in touch with him before 12 o’clock at the earliest, i.e. 9.0 a.m. London time. 
In the best of conditions and even if I can telephone I fear I shall hardly be 
able to report to you result of an interview, which may take some time, before 
you see the Soviet Ambassador. 

News has been received that telephonic communication with London is 
not working this morning by normal route via Berlin. Enquiries are being 
made whether alternative routes are open. 

Further, Mr. Monkhouse’s telephone at the Company’s office has been 
closed down. Please inform Mr. Richards that Mr. Monkhouse was unable 
to telephone to him this morning as arranged. 


t No. 230. 


No. 234 
Sir R. Vansittart to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 25 Telegraphic [N 1747/1610/38| 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 16, 1933, 3.0 p.m. 


Following from Sir R. Vansittart: 

The Soviet Ambassador came to see me today at my request. I said that 
he would be aware, from what had passed yesterday in the House of Com- 
mons,! of the reason for this interview. Indignation in this country at the 
arbitrary arrest and harsh treatment of British subjects in Russia was growing, 
would grow, and would grow nightly. Feeling was widespread that the 
allegations against these men were grotesque and hysterical; and that these 
arrests were a stage performance, and a very bad one at that, mounted simply 
to disguise, by serving up scapegoats, the ill-success of certain industrial 
undertakings in Russia. The Soviet Government might say what they liked; 
but public opinion here would never look upon this performance in any other 
light. People recalled a trial some years ago, when certain Russians had con- 
fessed that they had come over and plotted with Colonel Lawrence in Eng- 
land at a time when Colonel Lawrence—long since Aircraftman Shaw— 
was in India. Such absurdities were food for derision here. Public opinion 
in the Government, in Parliament, in the press, was rightly determined that, 
whatever else was done, British subjects should not be cast for the role of 


1 See No. 230, note 3. 
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victims in these heresy-hunts. The Soviet Government seemed to me to be — 
behaving with something akin to folly; they could have done nothing better 
calculated to arouse indignation, even if that had been their purpose. There 
were many people here who were opposed to any trade agreement with the 
Soviet Government; and the Soviet Government were playing straight into 
their hands. What, it would be widely asked—and there would be no satis- 
factory answer—was the good of having trade agreements with Russia, when 
innocent and respectable British subjects—as these men were—could not even 
reside and trade in Russia without being exposed to these causeless indignities 
and dangers. In my opinion there could be but one consequence of these 
proceedings—unless an early opportunity were taken to call them off—and 
that would be that His Excellency would find a rooted and growing dis- 
inclination to proceed with commercial negotiations. And the Soviet Govern- 
ment would themselves have brought this about. Where, I must ask once 
more, was that era of common sense of which he had spoken to me in his first 
visit to the Foreign Office? 

The Ambassador, who had of course contested my statement throughout 
the interview, here interposed to say that he could neither discuss the merits of 
the case, nor accept my account of it. His Government had serious grounds 
for these and all their actions. 

I replied that I naturally neither wished to discuss with him the merits of 
the case, nor expected him to accept my account of it. I fully recognised that 
he was in no position to do either of these things. Neither was I in fact con- 
cerned to give him any account of the case. What I was concerned with was 
to make it perfectly plain to His Excellency and to his Government how public 
opinion here viewed the matter, and to give him a warning of consequences 
that, in my judgment, could only be avoided by the early liberation of these 
unfortunate people. I was using no threats: but it was my duty to make sure 
that the Soviet Government were proceeding with their eyes open; and I 
hoped that His Excellency would consider it his duty to report to them 
everything that I had said. 


No. 235 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vanstttart (Received March 16, 5.40 p.m.) 
No. 61 Telegraphic [N 1757/1610/38] 


moscow, March 16, 1933, 5-53 p.m. 


Russians reported in my telegram No. 41' to have been arrested were not 
as stated in House of Commons (see your telegram No. 24)? employees of 
Metropolitan-Vickers but employees of Soviet undertakings. Their names 
are given in my despatch No. 1503 of March 14. | a 


1 No. 215. 2 No. 230. 
3 Not printed. This despatch reported an O.G.P.U. communiqué published in ‘Izvestiya’ 
on March 14. 
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Press this morning however reports names of nine Russian employees of the 
firm who have been arrested. Eight of them are employees in Moscow office 
and one an erector. Names now include for the first time secretary, typist and 
two chauffeurs arrested with Mr. Monkhouse on March 11. Six of them are 
women. 


No. 236 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 16, 7.40 p.m.) 
No. 65 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 1760/1610/38] 


moscow, March 16, 1933 

Your telegram No. 24.! 

Following is gist of that part of my conversation with M. Litvinov which 
referred specially to the unsatisfactory nature of reply to application for 
information. 

I said I had received and reported to my Government his department’s 
replies to the various enquiries I had made of him. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had already received these replies before stating in the House that the 
answers thereto were neither categorical nor satisfactory. I was instructed— 
and everybody knew I was instructed—to press him for a further and clearer 
explanation. He somewhat objected to several references I made to the recent 
execution of thirty-five Russian subjects. 

I explained that I was obliged to refer to this case as the authorities who 
had arrested the British subjects and in whose absolute power they were (a 
fact proved by his inability to make any satisfactory declaration to the con- 
trary) were the same authorities who had by a recent decision of their own 
Collegium, without any open trial, without any recourse to legal assistance, 
summarily executed thirty-five Russians under the laws of Russia on whose 
sovereign rights to make and execute such laws he was laying such stress. In 
addition to this these authorities had in the interval received special instruc- 
tions by decree? of the Central Executive? to increase their normal severity. 
In the absence of a clear and definite categorical statement by the Soviet 
Government there was no security whatever that such would not be the fate 
of the British prisoners. It was absolutely essential that the clearest explana- 
tion should be given on these points. 

As regards question‘ in my telegram No. 345 the Soviet reply did not name 
the article of the Criminal Code on which the charge was framed. M. Lit- 
vinov professed ignorance on this point, but promised to make enquiries. [ 
agreed that the questions about the place of detention of the prisoners and 
their condition were more or less answered by my own visit to them. The 
answer, however, to my question 2 (my telegram No. 40)® as to whether there 


1 No. 230. 2 See No. 227. 
3 The word ‘Committee’ was later inserted here. 
4 The figure ‘1’ was later inserted here. 5 No. 208, 6 No. 214. 
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would be a trial and if'so would it be public, etc., was definitely unsatisfactory. 
The answer’ said that no decision could be taken before the investigation 
was complete and only then could the Supreme Court make a decision. Who, 
I said, decided when the investigation was complete and who referred it or 
not to the Supreme Court? Was there any obligation on the G.P.U. to refer 
matters to the Supreme Court? 

From M. Litvinov’s answer there is clearly no such obligation. This im- 
portant function appears to devolve upon a procurator, i.e. a representative 
of the Minister of Justice who is always supposed to be on hand at the Lyubi- 
anka. This person is not of course present throughout the investigation, a feat 
which would be physically impossible, but every report of the investigation is 
submitted to him. 

It was therefore this procurator who decided whether the question should 
go to the Supreme Court or not. No judgment of the G.P.U. was executed 
without this official’s consent. If he said ‘yes’ the matter goes to the Supreme 
Court. If he says ‘no’ it is tried by the decision of the Collegium in fact under 
condition under which thirty-five Russians have recently been summarily 
executed. 

I pointed out to M. Litvinov that such a state of affairs not only could not 
be considered as satisfactory but fully justified our pressing for information. 
He had nothing to add but to say that this was the law of the land. 

As regards the second part of his answer namely ‘there is no reason to 
expect in this case that there would be a trial with closed doors’, etc., I pointed 
out that this was also neither categorical nor satisfactory. He had explained 
to me the condition under which these affairs are conducted and it was 
evident that this reply was a mere expression of view or a pious hope on the 
part of M. Litvinov who himself denied having any influence over judicial 
procedure. 

I then enquired about legal assistance in case of a trial. 

He, of course, reaffirmed that no English counsel could assist at the pro- 
ceedings. 

Then I asked if an English solicitor was allowed to advise his client and 
watch the proceedings. He first said, no. I then pointed out that some such 
permission had been granted the Germans in the case of Shakhti trial.2 Did 
he mean to say that no such person could even attend the trial? No, he 
replied, he could attend as a spectator. He could give no assurance whatever 
as to the prisoners having any recourse to legal advice in or out of court other 
than that provided for by Russian practice, i.e. that accused may nominate 
a lawyer from the Collegium of Jurisconsults. 


7 See No. 228. 8 i.e. the Donbas case. See No. 218, note 1. 
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No. 237 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 16, 8.11 p.m.) 
No. 66 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 1761/1670/38| 
moscow, March 16, 1933 


In view of the position reported in the last paragraph of my telegram 
No. 41! I enquired today whether it would be possible again to send member 
of the Embassy to visit the prisoners today. At 8 p.m. this evening reply was 
received that this was not possible. It was explained that original permission 
did not include constant visits and that special permission had to be obtained 
from the G.P.U. in each case. This permission the G.P,U. could not give to- 
day for technical reasons. It might however be possible in view of the decision 
(see my immediately following telegram)? to grant permission in a few days. 
Cross-examination on the telephone solicited the fact that none the less this 
practically means that no more visits are likely while prisoners remain at the 
Lyubianka. 

Subsequent written confirmation adds ‘the permission originally given con- 
templated only a single visit’. I undertook to transmit this communication 
to you in spite of the obviously unfavourable effect its receipt would occasion. 


t No. 215. 2 No. 238. 


No. 238 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 16, 8.30 p.m.) 
No. 67 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 1762/1610/38| 


moscow, March 16, 1933 

My telegram No. 65.! 

Later M. Rubinin telephoned to tell me the article under which prisoners 
are accused is Article 58 of the Criminal Code and further that M. Litvinov 
had heard from the G.P.U. that in a few days the documents will be handed 
over to the prosecuting department. I enquired if this meant more than the 
normal proceedings explained to you in my telegram under reference. It 
appears that it is more and that it definitely indicates that the G.P.U. or 
their procurator have finally decided that a trial will be held before some 
tribunal or other hitherto unspecified. 

I told M. Rubinin that the above would be considered by my Government 
as unsatisfactory. He subsequently informed me in wniting that prosecutor’s 
department in question was that of the Supreme Court. 

As regards the question of trial being open or secret I could extract no 
assurance of any kind from M. Rubinin in spite of my insistence. I made the 
same statement with regard to the unsatisfactory nature of this assurance. 

M. Rubinin shortly afterwards informed me in writing that ‘the G.P.U. 


™ No. 236. 
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has already decided to transfer the case in the very near future to the prosecu- 
tor’s department of the Supreme Court, a fact which entails the solution of 
the case by court procedure’. He added the assurance that ‘should there be a 
court trial it will necessarily be an open one’. 


No. 239 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 17, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 68 Telegraphic [N 1772/1610/38) 


moscow, March 17, 1933, 5.0 a.m. 

My telegram No. 60.! 

Interview with M. Litvinov took place at 2.30.2 I told His Excellency that 
he had probably heard from his Ambassador the announcement in House of 
Commons. He indicated that he had seen something of the sort in Tass 
telegrams. 

I accordingly showed him a copy. I told him I had a message to deliver to 
him in strong terms and I started on the assumption that both he and I were 
both equally interested in the maintenance of our relations and the success of 
the trade negotiations. He interjected that he was probably more interested 
in the latter than I. I pointed out the fact that His Majesty’s Government 
(who were perfectly aware of every country’s right to exercise its own sove- 
reign rights) had, in the statement in the House of Commons, stated their 
absolute conviction that there could be no justification of the charges, suffi- 
ciently explained our point of view. Question at issue was not one of sove- 
reign rights but rather of whether the British public and His Majesty’s 
Government could continue to consider Russia a country in which it was 
possible for an Englishman to live and trade with, or with which His Majesty’s 
Government could maintain relations. The best that could possibly be made 
of a bad job would be for investigating authorities immediately to discover 
that insufficient evidence had been produced and to release the prisoners. I 
did not hide from him that even in such a case an almost irreparable blow 
would have been delivered to our relations. There was a complete lack of 
comprehension here of how serious the affair was considered in England 
where public opinion and the opinion in the House of Commons might, if 
things went on as they were doing at present, easily bring irresistible in- 
fluences to bear on His Majesty’s Government to break off all relations. 
Litvinov’s general attitude was insistence on the sovereign rights in [sic ? of] 
this country. He asserted that our representations amounted to an ulti- 
matum that His Majesty’s Government could only maintain relations with 
Russia on the condition that British subjects were exempt from Soviet law and 
not subject to arrest and trial, in fact that Russia is to change her laws. No 
strong terms, no threats of any kind would have the slightest effect on the 
Soviet Government except perhaps to confirm their resistance. 


1 No. 233. 2 This telegram was drafted on March 16. 
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G.P.U. were not fools and knew what they were doing. Mr. Monkhouse’s 
release was really an act of kindness and the intensiveness of interrogation of 
the prisoner showed the courtesy of Soviet Government in wishing to expedite 
the affair. The effect on public opinion in Russia would be deplorable if the 
people gather that Soviet Russia differentiated in favour of foreigners under 
pressure. I retorted that this effect might have been spared by not arresting 
the Englishmen at all. I knew something of real public opinion in Russia 
myself and that was that the people were simply more terrorised than ever 
before by the fact that not only Russians but foreigners were now being 
arrested. 

He considered ‘too much noise’ had been made and too many strong terms 
used about the matter. His department was doing everything possible to 
help us within their limits. Finally, he added, the attitude of Soviet Govern- 
ment was to do their best to maintain friendly relations as far as it was possible 
without loss of her [ste] dignity and independence, to which I ventured to add 
‘and as far as possible in their own best interests’. Before leaving I expressed 
bitter disappointment at this deliberate sabotage of our relations. I felt pro- 
foundly pessimistic; there appeared good prospects of my being not only the 
Ambassador who opened relations with the Soviet Government but the Am- 
bassador who closed them. He accused me of nervousness and exaggeration 
to which I replied that if he thought that I was speaking with greater frank- 
ness than would be used in London he was entirely mistaken. The situation 
was fraught with the utmost danger. 


No. 240 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vanstttart (Received March 17, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 69 Telegraphic [N 1778/1610/38)] 


moscow, March 17, 1933, 5.0 a.m. 

My telegram No. 68.! 

It is impossible for me to explain telegraphically all that I said to M. 
Litvinov in an hour and a half’s interview. I can assure you that I faithfully 
carried out your instructions although my attitude was that of one who spoke 
rather in sorrow than in anger. This method is the best in my opinion for 
dealing with this irritable and in some respects good-natured boor and inter- 
view was in no way hectic. 

You will observe that at the end of the conversation he definitely weakened 
his tone in a set phrase which was possibly the key-note of his instructions. 
(? I)? think present desperate move to show Russian people (whom Stalin 
apparently considers to be still insufficiently cowed) that still worse is to 
come, is an anti-bourgeois move as well as an anti-Kulak move, the bourgeois 
and intelligentsia being permeated with disaffection. Stalin and Co. wish to 
show that they are strong enough even to attack foreigners. The whole thing 
is obviously -staged for internal purposes. 

™ No. 239. 2 The text is here uncertain. 
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I suspect that in particular Jewish element in Commissariat for Foreign | 
Affairs, where it is predominant, and everywhere else, is sufficiently per- 
meated with bourgeois and intelligentsia sentiment to realize dangerous 
direction which Stalin is now following. The signs of immediate sinking of 
the ship are not sufficiently obvious to cause these rats yet to make a move to 
safety. I feel that such of them as retain any genuine loyalty to party would 
positively welcome action on the part of Great Britain which would prevent 
Stalin from sinking his own ship by quarrelling with Great Britain and per- 
haps America (see my telegram No. 70)3 at a time when relations with Ger- 
many are precarious. The author of non-aggression pacts and the curator of 
foreign relations, although today he was forced to play the game, in his inner- 
most heart disapproves, I feel, the orders which he had been given. 

My conclusion remains that unless His Majesty’s Government take the 
strongest possible action they will not only lose all prestige in this country but 
be forced into accepting as basis of their future relations with Russia a state of 
affairs and a system of legislation, dictated by despairing panic, which will 
render all reasonable commercial and diplomatic relations a farce. The 
problem is what can His Majesty’s Government insist on, or by insisting upon 
secure, which will give them the required security. 

It would presumably be impossible, and even undesirable as a precedent, 
to demand from Soviet Government any undertaking which would make 
them appear to the world to have in any way waived‘ rights under pressure 
from a foreign Government. May I suggest in rough terms some such 
formula as follows: 

‘If prisoners are immediately released with apologies in view of the fact 
that insufficient evidence has been found to justify their retention, His 
Majesty’s Government will be prepared to consider incident as closed, but 
it must be clearly understood that this is only on condition that occurrence 
of any similar incident in respect of any British subjects will automatically be 
interpreted by His Majesty’s Government as a clear indication on the part 
of Soviet Government that they attach no importance to continuation of 
normal friendly relations with His Majesty’s Government.’ 

3 Not printed. This telegram reported the anxiety felt by representatives and employees 


of the American General Electric Company engaged upon work in Russia. 
4 The word ‘sovereign’ was later inserted here. 


No. 241 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Str R. Vansittart (Recetved March 17, 12.0 noon) 
No. 72 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 1780/1610/38| 
moscow, March 17, 1933 


My telegram No. 69,' last paragraph. 

If His Majesty’s Government should decide to adopt my suggestion it would 
seem advisable that no public reference should be made to Soviet Govern- 
ment having, however obscure their wording may be (see my telegram No. 672 


1 No, 240. 2 No. 238. 
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addendum), in any way announced to His Majesty’s Government their inten- 
tion to hold trial. Any such reference would render climb down more diffi- 
cult. 

Matter is in any case extremely urgent as in next day orso (i.e. when papers 
are handed over to Prosecutor) some such statement will presumably be 
made here. Two principal newspapers significantly abstain this morning 
from any reference whatever to the affair. 


No. 242 
Sir R. Vansittart to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 27 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 1778/1610/38| 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 17, 1933, 6.0 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 69.! 

In my opinion our primary object now must be to secure prisoners’ release; 
and I feel that demand for apologies would make this more difficult. Apart 
from this primary consideration I agree that Soviet Government should be 
given one last chance to close incident, and if in your opinion some amended 
formula might attain this object, you are authorised to address one to them. 

I entirely approve all the other action taken by you and your language to 
M. Litvinov; and your suggestions for further action if your present repre- 
sentations fail are being submitted to Cabinet for early decision. In any case 
Anglo-Soviet relations will suffer seriously unless prisoners are at once 
liberated. This you should make clear to M. Litvinov. 

If, however, there is to be a trial—despite serious consequences to those 
relations—you should emphasise need of genuine legal assistance at it. British 
Counsel could not strictly be insisted on; but you should request that prisoners 
be allowed to choose their own Counsel and that latter is not nominated by 
Government or intimidated, and if you can show that no native lawyer could 
be relied on to do his best for accused, owing to terrorism, you can press for 
foreign Counsel. Even if, as I fear, proper legal advice is not secured, it is 
important to show that everything possible has been done to obtain it. Other- 
wise questions which you have already put to Soviet authorities in connexion 
with case are sufficient if properly answered. But I repeat that the danger to 
Anglo-Soviet relations can only be avoided by immediate liberation of these 
British subjects.? 


1 No. 240. 

2 Sir R. Vansittart’s telegram No. 53 to Rome (despatched at 10.30 p.m. on March 17) 
contained a summary of the position, for the information of the Prime Minister and the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. It concluded with the words: ‘I have gone as far as 
I can in indicating consequences of all this to trade agreement. But I now feel that the 
moment is at hand when we may have to be more explicit and therefore suggest that this is 
a matter for early decision by Cabinet.’ 
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You should let me know if and when you consider time has come for with- - 
drawal of firm’s other employees. Firm will be guided by your advice.3 


3 Sir Felix Pole, Chairman of Metropolitan-Vickers, and Mr. Richards informed Mr. 
Collier in the afternoon of March 15 that they had just had an interview with M. Maisky. 
M. Maisky had begun by taking an uncompromising line, but had finally hinted that the 
accused engineers might be released provisionally in order to repair machines which they 
were alleged to have damaged. M. Maisky had suggested that the British engineers might 
be exonerated if Metropolitan-Vickers would disinterest themselves in the fate of their 
Russian employees. Sir F. Pole and Mr. Richards had replied that the Russian employees 
were men of proved integrity, and that the firm could not carry on business in Russia unless 
their Russian as well as their British employees were safe from molestation. M. Maisky 
appeared to be surprised and disconcerted by the agitation in Great Britain; he had depre- 
cated what he called ‘all this fuss’, and had urged the necessity of keeping calm. 


No. 243 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vanstttart (Recetved March 18, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 75 Telegraphic [N 1804/1610/38] 


moscow, March 18, 1933, 3.0 a.m. 


Following is translation of M. Litvinov’s statement published in form of 
Tass communiqué referred to in my immediately preceding telegram.' 

‘On the 16th of this month the British Ambassador Sir E. Ovey called on 
the People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, Comrade Litvinov, and in- 
formed him of the statement made by Mr. Baldwin in the House of Commons 
in connexion with the arrest of representatives of the British firm Metro- 
Vickers. In this connexion Sir E. Ovey developed at length the basis of the 
above-mentioned statement. In reply, M. Litvinov informed the British 
Ambassador as follows: 

‘Claims of the British Ambassador in this case in practice definitely 
amounted to a proposal for the withdrawal from the Soviet jurisdiction of all 
British subjects and a guarantee to them of legal immunity for all crimes or 
misdemeanours whatsoever; or to the position that in the case of criminal 
charge being brought against any Englishman the investigation should be 
immediately closed notwithstanding proofs and even actual evidence of the 
accused being available, as soon as his Government expressed the conviction 
of his innocence. 

“It is sufficient to ennunciate [sic] these proposals for their inadmissibility 
and unsuitable type, for discussion by any Government of an independent 
country, to become evident. 

“On the information and proofs of commission by anyone of a crime be- 
coming available the authorities responsible for the law being observed and 
for the security of the State, are in duty bound to take preventive measures 
against the crime, and by means of investigation to verify the information 
and proofs at their disposal, and only by this means establish the guilt or the 
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innocence of the arrested persons and similarly establish motives for the 
crime. 

“Such is the inevitable procedure in all countries. 

“Arrests of foreigners do not only take place in U.S.S.R. Very recently 
cases have occurred abroad of arrest and conviction of persons occupying 
very high positions, and also of charges being preferred against representa- 
tives of large banks. Such cases are inevitable and they cannot affect inter- 
national relations which are determined by more important and profound 
considerations than the interests of individual citizens or firms. 

‘‘Hundreds and thousands of Germans, Americans and citizens of other 
countries are residing in the U.S.S.R. without being subjected to prosecution. 
Since the existence of relations between U.S.S.R. and Great Britain, hundreds 
of Englishmen have come to U.S.S.R. lived amongst us and gone away, like- 
wise, without being subjected to arrest. Finally the representatives of Metro- 
Vickers themselves have lived here for almost all of ten years and up to now 
nothing has happened to them. Our authorities resort to such measures as 
arrest and judicial prosecution only when serious grounds exist and when the 
interests of security and preservation of State property require it. It would 
be wrong if such episodes were to react upon political and commercial rela- 
tions of the U.S.S.R. and Great Britain which are equally advantageous to 
both countries. 

“‘No pressure and no threats can induce the Soviet Government to suffer 
suspension or mitigation of laws, with regard to British subjects. If British 
Government and British Embassy are so convinced of the innocence of the 
arrested persons, then the alarm which they express regarding these persons’ 
fate is inexplicable.” 

‘At the request of the British Ambassador, Comrade Litvinov stated that 
the arrested persons are being charged under Article 58, that investigation is 
drawing to a close and that the O.G.P.U. had decided in view of this, shortly 
to transfer the dossiers of the investigation to the Prosecutor’s Department 
of the Supreme Court. Comrade Litvinov also stated that the case will be 
dealt with by the Supreme Court.’ 


No. 244 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Str R. Vansittart (Recewed March 18, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 73 Telegraphic [N 1795/1610/38 | 
moscow, March 18, 1933, 3.40 a.m. 


I much appreciate your telegram No. 27.! 

Immediately on its receipt I got in touch with M. Rubinin late tonight? 
informing him that in faithfully transmitting to you what M. Litvinov said at 
our interview yesterday I had not failed to refer to his last words about his 
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desire to help in every way consistent with the dignity etc. of Soviet Govern- 
ment (see last paragraph of my telegram No. 68).3 Could M. Rubinin see 
me immediately and allow me to explain to him basis of possible solution 
which might lead to a speedy and satisfactory settlement of the question 
which was, I was convinced, equally desired on both sides. 

The reason I gave for urgency was that I was anxious that in the interval 
no official declarations or statements should be made on either side which 
might in any way further estrange relations. An interview tonight is im- 
possible but M. Rubinin will breakfast with me tomorrow (March 18) at 
9.30. 
3 No. 239. 


No. 245 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 18, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 74 Telegraphic [N 1796/1610/38| 


moscow, March 18, 1933, 3.40 a.m. 


The dangers I foresaw (see my telegram No. 72)! may not perhaps be in- 
creased by M. Litvinov’s statement reported in my telegram No. 75,? but I 
fear that the upshot of announcement by English press tomorrow,? of a 
separate official statement simultaneously made to press correspondents by 
Press Department here on the subject of Soviet Government’s intentions as 
regards holding a trial, will render an already difficult task still more difficult. 

‘Daily Telegraph’ correspondent sincerely tried to insert in his report of 
this latter announcement a phrase to the effect that it did not necessarily 
absolutely preclude the possibility of the Soviet authorities finding evidence 
insufficient to necessitate a trial, but censor refused to pass it. 


t No. 241. 2 No. 243. 3 This telegram was drafted on March 17. 


No. 246 
Ser E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vanstttart (Recetved March 18, 9.0 a.m.) 
No. 76 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 1797/1610/38] 


moscow, March 18, 1933 

My telegram No. 73.! 

I saw M. Rubinin and fully explained the proposal which you authorised 
me to make in order to give the Soviet Government this chance of closing the 
incident. M. Rubinin promised to communicate the gist of my conversation 
and of my proposal faithfully to M. Litvinov. He very naturally explained 
that in undertaking to act in the matter he was merely playing the role of a 
channel of communication and his action could not be understood in any 
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way as an undertaking on his part that M. Litvinov will even be prepared to 
consider it. 

In these circumstances M. Rubinin felt himself hardly entitled to go so far 
as to discuss with me at this stage of affairs any possible formula. I had pre- 
pared, for our interview, a formula which I showed to M. Rubinin and which 
for reason explained above, he was unable to discuss with me in any way. I 
therefore informed M. Rubinin that in these circumstances, as he was fully 
aware from my two hours’ conversation of the nature of the proposal, I would 
await M. Litvinov’s decision whether he would discuss the proposal with me 
or not before submitting any kind of formula. 

Fundamental issue was whether M. Litvinov would or would not be pre- 
pared to discuss with me some such way out of the present situation. I was 
personally fully convinced that M. Rubinin (who, having read my rough draft 
of a formula, thoroughly understands the communication he is making to M. 
Litvinov) also understands that he is simply to tell him that our proposal 
amounts to asking M. Litvinov whether he will be prepared to consult with 
me with regard to the drafting of a formula which in the politest possible 
terms will safeguard the sovereign rights of both countries, will remove from 
the mind of the Soviet Government any suspicion that by making this pro- 
posal we are in any way dictating to them, and yet at the same time will give 
His Majesty’s Government an opportunity of assuring the House of Com- 
mons and the British public of the serious manner in which they regard the 
question, and of their firm intention to take such measures as are possible to 
provide for the future by warning the Soviet Government that the repetition 
of another such ‘unfortunate mistake’ can only result in the automatic recur- 
rence of the same danger to the continuance of any normal and friendly 
relations between the two countries. 


No. 247 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 18, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 77 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 1798/1610/38] 


moscow, March 18, 1933 
My telegram No. 76.! 7 

Following is rough draft of the sort of amended formula I have in mind and 
which I showed to M. Rubinin in order that he should have a rough idea. I 
of course made it clear that this formula, not having been submitted to you, 
had not in any way your definite approval. If M. Litvinov sees me I shall go 
to him with a blank sheet of paper and try to get down some formula as 
favourable as possible which he would be prepared to approve for submis- 
sion to you. 
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Please telephone me personally on this point if possible.2, Whatever reaction 
M. Litvinov might have to this proposal, I earnestly begged M. Rubinin to 
ask him at least to let me have the opportunity of submitting it to him per- 
sonally. 

Begins: 

In view of the fact that happily the Russian investigating authorities have 
discovered that the evidence on which the arrests were made was not sufficient 
to base any possible indictment and in view of the fact that in these circum- 
stances the Soviet Government have naturally expressed to His Majesty’s 
Government their sincere regret that action should inadvertently have been 
taken on insufficient grounds, His Majesty’s Government are prepared to 
consider the incident as closed. In making this statement His Majesty’s 
Government have however made it clear to the Soviet Government who 
assure them that they are just as desirous as His Majesty’s Government to 
maintain the best possible relations, that a repetition of a similar incident in- 
volving similar action on ground proved by subsequent enquiry to be in- 
sufficient, cannot fail to be considered by His Majesty’s Government as an 
inadequate expression of the desire which the Soviet Government have ex- 
pressed to maintain such relations and therefore as liable forthwith to im- 
peril them (or some such phrase). 

Ends. 


2 Sir L. Oliphant minuted on this telegram on March 18: ‘The formula in this telegram 
- - . appeared to me as though Sir E. Ovey had not borne adequately in mind the first 
sentence of our telegram No. 27 of last night [No. 242], in which we said that our primary 
object is the prisoners’ release and that a demand for apologies would make this more 
difficult. I therefore telephoned to him—via Stockholm, the line via Berlin being broken— 
and told him in guarded language that the formula struck me as open to criticism for the 
above reason. On the other hand, I agreed to his pursuing with M. Litvinov the possibility 
of a suitable formula. Sir Esmond said that conceivably M. Litvinov would not press for 
any formula at all, but His Excellency could only know this after seeing the Commissar. 
He repeated that he would not commit us in any way, as anything about which he and 
M. Litvinov might agree would be entirely ad referendum to us.’ 


No. 248 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vanstttart (Recetved March 18, 9.45 a.m.) 
No. 78 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 1799/1610/38 | 
moscow, March 18, 1933 

My telegram No. 76.! 

It is interesting to note that M. Rubinin, in spite of his extreme reluctance 
to commit himself in any way, expressed personal view that nothing in com- 
munication made separately to the press correspondents yesterday (see my 
telegram No. 74)? seemed to him sufficiently categorical as to be interpreted 
as an official announcement on the part of Soviet Government that evidence 
already in the possession of judicial authorities was such that they had 
officially declared that a trial must in existing circumstances be held. 

™ No. 246. 2 No. 245. 
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No. 249 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 19, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 79 Telegraphic [N 1814/1610/38] 


moscow, March 19, 1933, 2.25 a.m. 

My telegram No. 76.! 

Possibility of satisfactory settlement seems to be excluded. After waiting 
all day without an answer from M. Rubinin and having found him away 
from home when I telephoned late this evening,? I decided to go to a recep- 
tion at the Swedish Legation where M. Litvinov was to be present. 

From the few minutes he gave me, it is possible to measure the cynical 
indifference or calculated obstinacy of the Soviet Government. He had not 
heard from M. Rubinin, alleging absence from town. I explained the nature 
of my endeavours to seize last chance of settlement before the crisis became 
still more acute by proposing to my Government, after collaboration with 
him, some solution which would save the face of the Soviet Government based 
on the liberation of the prisoners. He said any discussion on such a basis was 
out of the question. I nevertheless begged him to repeat to me this declara- 
tion officially and he reluctantly agreed to receive me tomorrow some time 
between 2 and 3. I asked whether he had read the most recent declarations 
and speeches in England. He had the effrontery to assert that it was these 
which were the root of the existing trouble. 


™ No. 246. 2 This telegram was drafted on March 18. 


No. 250 
Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 19, 8.40 p.m.) 
No. 54 Telegraphic [N 1813/1610/38] 


ROME, March 19, 1933, 7.40 p.m. 

Following from Secretary of State: 

Sir R. Vansittart’s unnumbered telegram of March 17.! 

I entirely agree with the strong action that is being taken about the 
arrested Vickers’ officials. Unceasing and immediate pressure is the only 
course. It is useless to ask for apologies and in any case what is wanted from 
Russians is acts and not words. I doubt the wisdom of treating legal repre- 
sentation and public trial as though Soviet assurances as to this would give 
any material satisfaction. Soviet methods make such security quite illusory. 
We must avoid placing ourselves and the victims in such a position that 
Russians can say they have complied with our demands for lawyers and trial 
and that result is that the accused are found guilty. | 


1 The reference is presumably to telegram No. 53 to Rome: see No. 242, note 2. There 


is no record in the Foreign Office archives of an unnumbered telegram to Rome on 
March 17. 
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My own feeling is that request that prisoners be allowed to choose their | 
own counsel and latter be not intimidated would be quite useless. 

I am very glad Ovey went personally to see the detained men. If there was 
a trial, the constant presence of the Ambassador and the knowledge that he 
and his staff were taking a full note would be worth more than the help of 
a terrified lawyer who has no access to materials on which the charge is 
based. But the only way to bring effective relief is to make Soviet realise that 
commercial and diplomatic relations with this country are at stake. 

Prime Minister agrees that the Cabinet will want a report on this matter 
on Wednesday.? 


2 March 22. 


No. 251 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vanstttart (Received March 19, 8.30 p.m.) 
No. 82 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 1816/1610/38} 


moscow, March 19, 1933 

My telegram No. 81.! 

I saw M. Litvinov this afternoon. 

I explained carefully and elaborately, in terms I need not enlarge upon, 
object of my mission, which can be summarised as follows: 

Was M. Litvinov, on the hypothesis that the prisoners can be immediately 

released (which I insisted upon repeatedly as the one essential point in any 
satisfactory solution), prepared to suggest any formula, any course of action, 
any words that could be used on either side which would convince him that 
we had no intention of crowing over the Soviet Government or using any 
terms indicative of the Soviet Government having acted under pressure. He 
had not had time to learn from M. Rubinin what had passed between us. 
He listened to me with great interest but refused to make any suggestion. 
' He had done everything he could to smooth matters over, for example, the 
permission he got for me to visit the prisoners and to talk to them in their own 
language. A second interview had been refused on account of Mr. Baldwin’s 
statement.?, He considered that in this statement, in the language held by 
me, and in the language held by Sir R. Vansittart3 we had added fuel to the 
fire. 

As he had no suggestion to make, I enquired what possibility there was of 
the prisoners being released. That was the practical point. After he had first 
authorised me to state that ‘he was unable to give me hope that prisoners 
would be immediately released, or that the trial would be stopped until it had 
run its full course’, I pointed out that such statement would not improve 
matters. He eventually whittled it down to a statement that he could not be 
hopeful of such an issue. 


1 No. 253. 2 See No. 230. 3 See No. 233. 
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He had two statements, however, to make to me: , 

(1) That the whole business had today passed into the hands of the Prosecu- 
tor’s department of the Supreme Court. 

(2) That on his immediate initiative arrangements had been made for an 
Embassy visit to the prisoners at 8 p.m. tonight. 

The first statement means that the prisoners will normally remain in their 
present prison, but that the investigations by the G.P.U. are concluded. 

The Prosecutor would either himself, or through an examining magistrate, 
appointed by him, consider the existing evidence, and re-examine the 
prisoners. In addition to the function already described (i.e. either releasing 
the prisoners altogether, or committing them to trial) he can decide whether 
the nature of the charges permits release from prison pending trial. 

M. Litvinov was himself totally unable to exercise influence on this un- 
corruptible official. Would the firm stand bail, he asked me? Ifso, he might 
go so far as to attempt by argument to secure the earliest possible release of 
the prisoners on bail. I replied that the primary essential of my representa- 
tions was to secure immediate release. I would of course submit this question 
to you, but my impression was that it would be considered equivalent to 
asking us to express our approval of a trial being held at all. He knew well 
enough, from what had been said, our point of view of the innocence of the 
prisoners. He promised to let me know the amount of bail. 


No. 252 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 19, 8.30 p.m.) 
No. 83 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 1817/1610/38] 
moscow, March 19, 1933 


You will see from my telegram No. 82! a great difference in atmosphere 
since my telegram No. 79.? It looks as if something must have happened. 
What I do not know. 

Neither I nor most of my colleagues whose sympathy is of course entirely 
with us, have missed any opportunity directly or indirectly of intimating that 
Soviet Government are behaving like lunatics. Anyhow whatever the reason 
may be, as I pointed out to M. Litvinov we really are nearer now. So near in 
fact that all that is required to remove the essential sting of the matter is that 
Prosecutor’s ‘conscience’ should permit him to declare that the given evidence 
is not sufficient to justify a trial and enable him to release the prisoners at 
once. If I had reported as final, as I well might have done, what M. Lit- 
vinov told me last night there was no alternative but urgent consideration 
by the Cabinet of application of some such measures as proposed in my 
telegram No. 81.3 | 

Whatever M. Litvinov may say, and I smoothed him down in every way, 
it would seem that only a delicate but emphatic push may, perhaps now be 


t No. 251. 2 No. 249. 3 No. 253. 
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required to achieve immediate liberation. May I suggest that this push be 
given in London to the Soviet Ambassador, perhaps in the form of a hint, | 
almost an ‘indiscretion voulue’ of what was certainly “coming to them’ should 
the Prosecutor’s ‘conscience’ be considered as more important than the main- 
tenance of relations with Great Britain. Such an intimation would obviously 
come with more force from His Majesty’s Government direct than through 
me. 

_ It is significant that the censor today readily allowed foreign press 
correspondents to cable the opinion that ‘O.G.P.U. had made an outrageous 
blunder’, deleting only the word ‘outrageous’. 


No. 253 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vanstttart (Received March 20, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 81 Telegraphic [N 1850/1610/38| 


moscow, March 19, 1933, 11.0 p.m.! 

My telegram No. 79.? 

If, as seems likely, I fail at my final interview which M. Litvinov has now 
fixed for 4.30 this afternoon, to obtain release of the prisoners, it will be 
evident I shall have exhausted every means I have at my disposal pending 
your further instructions. Unless His Majesty’s Government are to accept 
a humiliating and impossible situation, it follows that real means of pressure 
must be now exercised. Half-measures can only result in a long drawn out 
and unsatisfactory crisis. I have always maintained that any breach of 
relations to be followed perhaps in a few years by a second resumption, would 
be undesirable and even undignified; and that therefore the utmost patience 
must be exercised to avoid such a situation arising from the point of view of 
the potential value of Anglo-Soviet trade. This view of course presupposes 
that Soviet Russia does not collapse in the interval. Situation in this country 
has now reached the point where, unless radical change of policy supervenes, 
this potential value is a rapidly diminishing quantity, and the patience of 
His Majesty’s Government has a limit. 

Following is a summary of my further considered views as to the possible 
line of action: 

(1) A note should be immediately addressed both here and in London to 
the Soviet Government to the effect that unless the prisoners are released 
forthwith, trade negotiations will be suspended with all that that implies, 
namely after April 16 absence of any agreement, lapse of diplomatic privileges 
of Soviet trade representatives, and the right of His Majesty’s Government to 
take any suitable measures to deal with Soviet imports. (Soviet Government 
will of course raise the cry ‘as we have always said, this was the plot all 
along’.) 


1 It is clear from the text that this telegram was drafted in the afternoon of March 19. 
2 No. 249. 
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(2) That in making this written communication it should be orally con- 
veyed to Soviet Government here and in London that should no satisfactory 
answer regarding release of prisoners be forthcoming within a short specified 
period, a further note will automatically follow announcing the recall of the 
British Ambassador and asking for the recall of the Soviet Ambassador, 
respective affairs being left in hands of Chargés d’ Affaires. 

(3) Should these two notes be insufficient, it should be intimated that con- 
tinued imprisonment or any verdict inculpating them in any way (whether 
penalty is waived or not) or any act of arrest or molestation of any British 
subject whatever will force His Majesty’s Government definitely to sever all 
diplomatic relations (which would take place as soon as proper arrangements 
have been made for the evacuation of British subjects and departure of 
prisoners from the country). 

The above is the best I can suggest in order to secure the maximum possi- 
bility against reprisals. It is, it seems to me, progressively strong and pro- 
vides Soviet Government with two separate opportunities of yielding before 
the threat of definite rupture. 

As a final point, His Majesty’s Government will doubtless realise that 
reprisals against unfortunate Russian servants or other Russians in any way 
connected with this Embassy will probably be of a vindictive nature. 

In making this proposal I need hardly assure you how much I dislike sug- 
gesting the possibility of my departure, at any rate before the end. I make it 
in full sense of responsibility. 

Three years however of the happiest collaboration entitle me to assure you 
that in such a case circumstances could not have given His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment advantage of services of anyone whose character and talents better 
qualify him for this delicate and responsible task than Mr. Strang. 


No. 254 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 20, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 85 Telegraphic [N 1826/1610/38] 


moscow, March 20, 1933, 1.55 4.m. 

My telegram No. 82,' paragraph 4. 

His Majesty’s Consul accompanied by Walton visited prisoners in Lyubi- 
anka Prison at 8 p.m. this evening.? Interview took place in presence of 
Prosecutor of Republic who is now in charge of the case. Prisoners were 
brought in separately with the same restrictions as before regarding subjects 
of conversation. 

They were generally in good health although Thornton’s condition was 
nervous and manner subdued. Cushny although sleeping well complained of | . 
suffering from indigestion: MacDonald of being tired and worried: while 
Gregory said that he felt need of a tonic. All stated that food was adequate 


t No. 251. 2 This telegram was drafted on March 19. 
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and that they are now being allowed half an hour’s exercise every day. No 
baths have so far been provided but these are now promised by prison 
authorities, who have also agreed that prisoners receive such personal 
requirements as cigarettes, reading matter, clean linen and medicines where 
required as well as to their writing and receiving letters of an exclusively 
personal nature. 

Mr. Rapp gave each prisoner personal message from me and assurance of 
my preoccupation with their cases. Each again sent personal telegrams 
through the Embassy to nearest relatives. Prosecutor showed every disposi- 
tion to satisfy personal needs of prisoners. 


No. 255 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 20, 9.0 a.m.) 
No. 86 Telegraphic [NV 1828/16710/38) 


moscow, March 20, 1933, 1.55 a.m. 
Following is continuation of my immediately preceding telegram.! 
Condition of Thornton indicates severe gruelling, impression given being 
of one who had lost power of concentration and was reduced to mental 
apathy. Mr. Walton informs me of distinct relaxation in general atmosphere. 
MacDonald’s reference to troubled sleep was evidently intended to indicate 
constant disturbance. Private telegrams were naturally purely reassuring. 


1 No. 254. 


No. 256 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vanstttart (Received March 20, 9.45 a.m.) 
No. 87 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 1844/1610/38] 


moscow, March 20, 1933 

After night’s reflection I feel sure that if, after my ‘relative’ gentleness and 
soft soap yesterday with M. Litvinov, you get hold of M. Maisky at once and 
properly ‘put the wind up’ him and make him telephone to Moscow, there 
is no real reason why prisoners should not be released today. The O.G.P.U. 
have probably had enough time to rest and fatten them up by now to exhibit 
them publicly. 

It is anyhow worth while exploring every cinema and theatre that has an 
all-day performance. 

The enemy are in full retreat. They have got to yield somewhere. The 
sooner the better. If we do not follow up the battle of the Marne we may 
still drift into the trench warfare of long and humiliating inactivity. 

It is significant that neither ‘Izvestiya’ nor ‘Pravda’ this morning report([s] 
documents being handed over to the Prosecutor of the Supreme Court. In- 
ference of this leaving Russian public in the dark on this point seems unmis- 
takable. 
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No. 257 
Sir E. Ovey.(Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 20, 1.25 p.m.) 
No. 88 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 1868/1610/38] 


moscow, March 20, 1933 

Following for Sir L. Oliphant. 

In reply to your telephonic enquiry! whether I had anything more to say, I 
should perhaps have mentioned, for what it may be worth and in order to 
complete the picture, that M. Litvinov stated in course of our conversation 
yesterday (my telegram No. 82)? that the continuation of the Trade Agree- 
ment was a matter of complete indifference to the Soviet Government in 
comparison with the maintenance of their sovereign rights and so forth. If 
Great Britain wanted to break it off it could do so. 

In this connexion please see contrary statement reported in sixth sentence 
of my telegram No. 68,3 in which he said he was probably more interested in 
this matter than I was. 


1 No record of this enquiry has been traced in the Foreign Office archives. 
2 No. 251. 3 No. 239 


No. 258 
Sir R. Vansittart to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 29 Telegraphic [N 1816/1610/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 20, 1933, 3.50 p.m. 


Your telegrams Nos. 82! and 83.2 

Parliamentary Under-Secretary is making statement this afternoon in 
answer to questions in House of Commons. 

Statement gives further information available since previous statement of 
March 15 and proceeds as follows :— 

‘As my right honourable Friend informed the House on the 15th March, 
Sir Esmond Ovey was instructed to represent in the strongest terms to the 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs the grave view taken by His Mayjesty’s 
Government of these unjustifiable proceedings against British subjects. His 
Majesty’s Government are convinced that these proceedings must have been 
taken under a complete misapprehension. His Excellency has now reported 
that he has made urgent representations on behalf of the prisoners emphasis- 
ing that Anglo-Soviet relations will suffer seriously unless they are liberated. 

‘It is moreover clear that negotiations for a commercial treaty can serve no 
useful purpose if British subjects are to be liable to such treatment. His 
Majesty’s Government have accordingly decided to suspend these negotia- 
tions. 

1 No. 251, 2 No. 252. 
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‘His Majesty’s Ambassador at Moscow has been instructed to inform the 
Soviet Government accordingly.”? 

Please inform M. Litvinov as soon as possible, making it clear that further 
reference to consequences of lapse of commercial treaty, such as power of 
His Majesty’s Government to impose prohibitions on Soviet imports, was 
only omitted in view of indications that immediate release of prisoners was 
still possible. 


3 See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 276, cols. 18-19. 


No. 259 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Str R. Vanstttart (Recetved March 21, 5.56 p.m.) 
No. 89 Telegraphic [N 1923/1610/38) 


moscow, March 21, 1933, 6.29 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 29.! 

M. Litvinov having expressed his inability to see me today I instructed 
Counsellor to telephone to his Private Secretary the following message which 
is based on exact terms of communication sent to me by M. Litvinov’s 
Secretariat. 

Begins: His Majesty’s Ambassador instructs me to say that he has received 
a communication made to him by M. Litvinov’s Secretariat to the effect that 
His Excellency is too busy to see him today and that he might place himself in 
touch with Secretariat of M. Krestinsky if he should wish to see the latter. 

His Majesty’s Ambassador instructs me to make the following communica- 
tion to you. The instructions which His Majesty’s Ambassador has received 
are firstly to communicate to M. Litvinov decision taken by His Majesty’s 
Government and announced yesterday by the Parliamentary Under-Secre- 
tary of State in House of Commons with regard to suspension of negotiations 
for a commercial agreement, and secondly, in informing M. Litvinov as early 
as possible of this decision to explain to him clearly that the statement in the 
House of Commons had expressly omitted to mention the consequences of 
expiration of treaty such for example as right of His Majesty’s Government to 
impose prohibition upon Soviet exports to England, in view of the hope which 
still existed yesterday that the liberation of the prisoners might still be in the 
realm of possibilities. 

His Majesty’s Ambassador charges me to beg you to be so good as to 
transmit this message as early as possible to M. Litvinov. 

Message ends. 


t No. 258. 
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No. 260 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 21, 6.15 p.m.) 
No. 90 Telegraphic [N 1924/1610/38] 


moscow, March 21, 1933, 7.4 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 29.! 

1. I much appreciate your action and your consulting me yesterday. I 
consider terms of statement in the House of Commons as well as explanation 
admirable in the circumstances and your permission to explain to M. Litvinov 
your reasons for not dotting the 1’s in public is what I hoped for. You will see 
from my telegram No. 892 how M. Litvinov, who was probably already aware 
of your views from my telephonic conversation with Sir L. Oliphant,3 
received these overtures. For all I know of course he may be discussing the 
question with Stalin. Situation is, however, extremely disquieting. Half 
measures have apparently failed. 

2. I understand Cabinet may meet tomorrow and I am glad to see the 
general trend of Secretary of State’s views so early in the crisis as March 
17 (your telegram No. 28).¢4 

3. Any further representations on my part of a vague kind will be im- 
mediately recognised by M. Litvinov, who is no fool, as a mere repetition of 
what I have already said and as such would probably do more harm than 
good. ~The only possible useful instructions would be for His Majesty’s 
Government now definitely to authorise me to tell M. Litvinov without any 
beating about the bush (a similar communication being made to Soviet 
Ambassador in London) that having taken this first step His Majesty’s 
Government will not and cannot in the circumstances fail to go to the bitter 
end and break off relations rather than suffer humiliating compromise of permitting 
Soviets to hold a trial of any kind whatever, i.e., that no palliatives regarding con- 
ditions, bail, etc., can be considered as sufficient to avoid such contingency. 

4. Hallmark’ in my opinion of any compromise on this point would be 
that :-— 

(1) My position here would be untenable and that of any subsequent 
British Ambassador intolerable (any subsequent transfer of myself elsewhere 
would be naturally regarded as failure of His Majesty’s Government’s 
strong policy). | 

(2) That Soviets having gained a strategic victory, . . . renounce® position 
at any time—although they may pause to do so for a while—to re-stage a 
similar trial at expense of ourselves or any other country, with the knowledge 
that such affairs, as they openly state here, ‘always pass over in due course 
after a certain amount of unnecessary fuss on the part of the Government 


t No. 258. 2 No. 259. 3 See No. 257, note 1. _ 

4 No. 250 was repeated to Moscow as Foreign Office telegram No. 28. 

5S This word was later amended to read: ‘result’. 

6 The text as received from Moscow was here uncertain, but was later amended to read: 
‘will be in a position’. 
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concerned’. Friendly diplomats are constantly assured that such is conviction 
of the Soviet Government. This is therefore still the mot d’ordre. 

5. If Cabinet come to any other decision than that suggested in paragraph 
under reference above, I have said and done all I can usefully do here and 
may just as well come home at once, for consultation for instance; this might 

indeed be a useful intermediate step, should His Majesty’s Government still 
wish to defer oe aaa themselves definitely. 

Please telegraph . . .” gist of anything said to Maisky. 

7 The text as received Gon Moscow was here uncertain, but the word ‘substantial’ was 

‘inserted later. ; 


s+ No. 261 


Memorandum by Str R. Vanstttart! 
[N 1951/1610/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 21, 1933 


The case of the Metropolitan-Vickers employees in Moscow has now 
reached a position where it rests with the Prosecutor of the Soviet Supreme 
‘Court to decide whether or not the evidence collected by the O.G.P.U. is 
‘sufficient to justify a trial. Ifa trial is held, it is practically certain to end in a 
condemnation, with or without serious punishment of the accused, as no 
treason trial in Soviet history has yet resulted in an acquittal, and the Soviet 
Government would probably find themselves too deeply committed to 
permit ofone. In the opinion of His Majesty’s Ambassador at Moscow, which 
is shared in the Foreign Office, a condemnation would create an impossible 
position both for British firms trading in Russia and for His Majesty’s 
Government themselves in their relations with the Soviet Government—and 
one which, in any case, would not be tolerated by public opinion in this 
country. 

2. In these circumstances Sir E. Ovey has been authorised, on his own 
recommendation, to press the Commissar for Foreign Affairs to agree to a 
settlement of the case by which the Prosecutor shall declare that the evidence 
is insufficient for it to be proceeded with, while His Majesty’s Government for 
their part will regard the incident as closed by the immediate release of the 
prisoners and the abandonment of the case against all of them, on the under- 
standing that the recurrence of any similar incident in respect of any British 
subjects will be interpreted as a clear indication on the part of the Soviet 
Government that they attach no importance to the continuance of normal 
friendly relations with His Majesty’s Government. 

3. M. Litvinov, however, while not expressly rejecting such a settlement, 
has hitherto given no indication that it will be accepted, nor does it appear 
likely that this will be the case; and, as it is now only a matter of a few days at 
the most before the Prosecutor gives his decision, Sir E. Ovey urges that all 


1 This memorandum was drawn up for submission to the Cabinet. 
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the means of pressure at the disposal of His Majesty’s Government should be 
employed to secure a satisfactory settlement before it is too late. He considers 
that if each of these means of pressure is to exercise its maximum effect, they 
should be applied progressively in the following order :— 

(1) The Soviet Government should be informed that unless the prisoners 
are immediately released trade negotiations will be suspended, with the result 
that on April 17 the present commercial agreement will lapse, the diplomatic 
privileges now enjoyed by the Soviet trade representatives in London will be 
withdrawn and His Majesty’s Government will have the power to take any 
measures they think fit against Soviet imports into this country: 

(2) The Soviet Government should, at the same time, be informed ver- 
bally that if no satisfactory answer regarding the release of the prisoners is 
forthcoming within a short specified period, he himself will be recalled from 
Moscow and the recall of the Soviet Ambassador in London will also be 
requested, the respective Embassies being left in the hands of Chargés 
d’Affaires: 

(3) Should this action prove insufficient, it should be intimated that the 
continued imprisonment of these British subjects or their condemnation in 
any form by the Court will force His Majesty’s Government definitely to 
sever all diplomatic relations with the Soviet Government. 

4. The first of Sir E. Ovey’s three proposed steps, indeed, has already 
been taken, the statement made in the House of Commons on March 20 
having made it plain that the trade negotiations would be suspended as long 
as the case was not satisfactorily settled; and though emphasis was not then 
laid on the consequences of a lapse of the present commercial agreement 
these are both obvious and appreciated. Sir E. Ovey has indeed been 
instructed to make it clear to M. Litvinov, when informing him of the terms 
of the statement, that further reference to those consequences, such as the 
power of His Majesty’s Government to impose prohibitions on Soviet im- 
ports, was only omitted in view of the indications that the immediate release 
of the prisoners was still possible. 

5. As regards the second step suggested by Sir E. Ovey, this in my 
opinion is going too far and too fast at the present stage. It would in any 
case be inadvisable to show too much of our hand at once. The step recom- 
mended under this heading would in any case be but a half-measure, and 
produce embitterment but not effect. I do not exclude it in advance from 
all consideration in the event of further provocation being offered to His 
Majesty’s Government; but I should personally hesitate to recommend it, at 
any rate without stronger ground and further consideration. I doubt at 
present whether any penalty will be inflicted on the prisoners, though any 
verdict would be adverse. While therefore giving weight to Sir E. Ovey’s 
views—the more so in that he has hitherto been the apostle of moderation in 
dealings with the Soviet Government—I feel that His Majesty’s Government 
might lose the considerable credit which they appear to have gained hitherto 
from acting with both firmness and balance in this case by the premature 
utterance of explicit threats, as such action might indeed defeat their avowed 
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and avowable aim—to secure that the prisoners are released unscathed— 
by making it more difficult for the Soviet Government to withdraw from 
their present position without too complete a ‘loss of face’. 

6. These considerations apply with even greater force to the third pro- 
posed step. Sir E. Ovey has himself pointed out that any breach of relations, 
likely to be followed in a few years’ time by a second resumption of relations 
on the same terms, as has already occurred, would be undesirable and un- 
dignified. If, therefore, a breach were to be decided upon, it would be under- 
stood that relations could not be resumed unless and until the Soviet 
Government had given satisfaction, which would not be likely for a long 
time to come. Whether His Majesty’s Government decide that such an 
extreme and irrevocable step may ultimately become necessary or not must 
surely depend in the main on future developments, and for the reasons 
already given it seems premature, and indeed precipitate, to decide upon it 
now when these are still unknown, and when there are other means of 
pressure at hand which would seem both more effective and less embarrassing 
in their possible consequences. If, for example, the Soviet Government were 
to be convinced (by some action such as the introduction into Parliament 
of the necessary resolution giving power to prohibit any class of Soviet 
imports into this country after April 17 next), that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had the firm intention, not merely of allowing the trade agreement to 
lapse, but also of putting to practical use the power which they will then 
possess, it seems likely, judging from previous experience, that the effect on 
them would be stronger than that produced even by a threat to break off 
relations, if they were not convinced that the breach would be followed by 
commercial reprisals. The question of the breach of diplomatic relations does 
not seem to me to arise as yet in this matter. The Soviet Government, as is 
well known, are only able to meet their present commitments in Germany 
and other countries by utilizing the proceeds of their sales in this country. 
A threat to prevent such sales would thus bring them face to face with the 
ruin of their whole foreign trade system, which is based on credit, and of the 
Five-Year Plan itself, which depends on a constant supply of imports of 
machinery, etc.; and it seems hardly conceivable that, even in their present 
state of hysteria, as Sir E. Ovey has described it, they would be prepared to 
face such consequences rather than release a few foreigners. Of course the 
actual execution of the threat would involve loss to British trade interests— 
which is why the Soviet Government count on its not being carried out; but a 
breach of diplomatic relations would also involve loss to such interests, since 
the Soviet Government would naturally do their best to avoid trading with 
this country after the breach. 

7. In all the circumstances I think it best to stand at present on our 
present position. The Soviet Government are under no illusions as to its 
present and eventual meaning, and it has, as Sir E. Ovey’s telegrams show, 
already produced appreciable effect. To go further at this stage would, in 
my opinion, show a tendency to rush our fences, and would cost us some of the 
general approbation with which our balanced firmness has hitherto been 
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greeted. I do not exclude the possibility of the eventual necessity of such 
steps as Sir E. Ovey now recommends. But I submit that the moment for 
the consideration of these measures is not now. 

8. The foregoing was written on the basis of Sir E. Ovey’s telegram No. 
812 of 19th March and since then his telegram No 90? of 21st March has been 
received. I annex these as appendices for convenience of reference. I do 
not agree either that we should break off relations if any trial is held, or that 
Sir E. Ovey should be brought home at this juncture whether for consultation 
or under any other cover. 

g. What I venture to recommend is this: that in the unlikely event of the 
prisoners being shot, we should break off all relations and of course bring 
Sir E. Ovey home; that in the more probable event of there being a trial, 
and an adverse verdict followed by either release or a light sentence, we 
should decline to renew commercial negotiations, with all that such a deci- 
sion implies, thus disposing of the allegation—vide Sir E. Ovey’s telegram 
No. go—that these things pass over after unnecessary fuss; that in the now 
still more unlikely event of the early release of the prisoners we—having 
scored a victory and satisfactorily tested our means of pressure—should drive 
an even harder commercial bargain than we should otherwise have attempted. 
I venture to suggest that other courses might not command general approval 
and that this is a matter of domestic as well as external politics. I think that 
a telegram should be sent to Sir E. Ovey as soon as His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have reached a decision in this matter. 


2 No. 253. 3 No. 260. 
No. 262 
Letter from Sir R. Vanstttart to M. Maisky 
[N 1844/1610/38| 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 21, 1933 
Dear Monsieur Maisky, 

I have the honour to refer Your Excellency to the reply to questions in the 
House of Commons yesterday, returned by the Parliamentary Under-Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, in which he announced the decision of His 
Majesty’s Government to suspend negotiations for a commercial treaty with 
the Soviet Government.! 

A communication to this effect has doubtless already been made by Sir 
E. Ovey to your Government, but I think it is both right and courteous that. 
I should also draw your attention to it. 


™ See No. 258. 
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No. 263 
Sir EL. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 22, 10.50 a.m.) 
No. 91 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 1950/1610/38] 


moscow, March 22, 1933 

My telegram No. go.! 

Position this morning 1s as follows: 

1. No reference in press to His Majesty’s Government’s decision.? In fact 
no mention of any kind of the affair. 

2. No communication whatever from Commissariat for Foreign Affairs. 

3. Newspaper correspondents had an intimation yesterday that a state- 
ment might be given out late last night. No such statement has been issued. 

This delay would appear to indicate that Soviet Government, now at last 
fully aware of seriousness of His Majesty’s Government’s attitude, are really 
considering situation arising from (a) declaration in the House and (6) 
subsequent explanation by me of sole reason for which His Majesty’s 
Government did not publicly, before the House, refer to complete embargo 
on all Soviet goods.3 

In these circumstances I would rather modify last statement in paragraph 
1 of above mentioned telegram, viz: ‘half-measures have apparently failed’ 
into ‘it is impossible to tell yet whether measures hitherto taken have failed 
or not. Their purport is evidently being seriously considered.’ 

Speculation as to Soviet action ranges from 

(a2) rude and impertinent answer: 

(6) immediate and unconditional liberation of all the prisoners: 

(c) liberation of all except Thornton: 

(d) feelers in the direction of prisoners (possibly with the exception of 
Thornton) being liberated and retained as witnesses: 

(e) immediate holding of trial (instead of in a month’s time as has already 
been indicated to the press correspondents). 

My view remains that unless we get (5), all considerations in my telegram 
No. 90 remain unimpaired. If we get (a) it will practically mean that Stalin 
has gone mad and will listen to no advice, in which case final rupture is the 
only logical sequence. (c), (d), and (e) would indicate different stages in the 
enemy’s retreat. 

Meanwhile the papers announce the probability of the ice breaking in the 
rivers in a few days—a record of earliness for fifty years and Russian proverb 
runs ‘an early spring means famine’. 

' No. 260. 


2 See No. 258. 
3 See No. 259. 
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No. 264 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved March 22, 8.40 p.m.) 
No. 92 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 1974/1610/38| 


moscow, March 22, 1933 

With reference to my telephone conversation:! 

Following is latest news: 

1. I learned at 9.45 this evening that, contrary to expectations, no official 
communiqué regarding the case would be issued tonight for foreign consump- 
tion. 

2. That M. Sokolnikov, late Ambassador at London, has been appointed 
a member of the Collegium of the Narkomindel. Both of the above state- 
ments were issued to press correspondents by the press ae a of the 
Narkomindel. 

g. Later, at 10.30, I learn that the following exclusive news has been 
volunteered to the correspondent of the International News Service by the 
same Department, which the correspondent in question has therefore cabled 
to the ‘Daily Express’.? 

Begins: I learn exclusively from official circles tonight that if the Public 
Prosecutor were to be approached by the Metro-Vickers Company with an 
official request that the four prisoners be released on cash bail pending trial 
‘it is quite likely’ that the request would be approved immediately. No 
amount of the bail is indicated but the Britons must also give an undertaking 
to remain in Moscow pending the conclusion of the trial which is now con- 
sidered possible within a fortnight. Ends. 

t Sir J. Simon noted on March 22: ‘I have spoken to Sir E. Ovey on the telephone. We 
both had in mind that we should be overheard and framed our talk accordingly. He told 
me that the Press Department of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs was putting about the 
statement that the Ambassador had entirely lost his head and become hysterical. I therefore 
said very firmly on the telephone that the Ambassador had done exactly what we had 
instructed him to do; that he had our fullest and most complete confidence, and that what 
he had said had our full authority. I mentioned that we contemplated asking Parliament 
shortly for powers to enable us to stop Russian imports after April 17.’ 


2 Mr. Collier minuted on March 23: ‘I can find nothing on that subject in this morning’s 
“‘Daily Express”’.’ 


No. 265 
Sir EL. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 22, 8.45 p.m.) 


No. 93 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 1975/1610/38] 


moscow, March 22, 1933 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

I will telephone you in cypher early tomorrow morning my comments on- 
possibility (apart from other considerations chronologically deducible) of 
further retreat of the enemy.? 

' No. 264. 2 See No. 268. 
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No. 266 
Sir F. Simon to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 30 Telegraphic [N 1850/1610/38| 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 22, 1933, 11.45 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 91.! 


1. You may be telephoning fresh news tonight, but, if the situation re- 
mains as it was when we conversed this afternoon, I desire your immediate 
advice on the following points: 

2. The Cabinet met this afternoon and carefully considered the line of 
action suggested in your telegram No. 81.? 

Paragraph 1 of those suggestions has already been fulfilled by our announce- 
ment in Parliament and your repetition of it reported in your telegram No. 
89.3 

As regards paragraph 2. We gravely question whether reference to the 
possibility of withdrawal of Ambassador would be effective. We feel that we 
need your presence in Moscow. The bare fact that six British subjects have 
been arrested in a foreign country and four of them are still in the hands of 
the police would not in itself justify the withdrawal. It would be quite a 
different matter if the prisoners were put through a manifestly farcical trial 
and condemned and if there is a trial we shall want you to be there. Do you 
still consider that a warning that diplomatic relations may be broken off 
would exercise a restraining influence at the present point? 

3. The proposal to obtain powers which would enable us to exclude 
Russian imports after April 17 seems to me to stand in a different position. 
The fact that we publicly ask for these powers from Parliament now would 
be an indication of the seriousness with which we continue to regard the posi- 
tion. The Cabinet desires to have your views as to the expediency of making 
this public statement. 

4. We attach the greatest importance to the advice of the man on the spot 
and you have our fullest support in the effort you are making. Reuter has 
sent a further message to Moscow correcting any impression of flagging 
interest here.* Nothing must stand in the way of our most effective action to 
restrain the Soviet Government and to secure prompt release. But my strong 
opinion is that the threat of commercial embargo is more powerful than 
breach of diplomatic contact. 


t No. 263. 

2 No. 253. 

3 No. 259. 

4 As the result of a telephone message from Sir E. Ovey, Sir J. Simon had, on March 22, 
requested Sir R. Jones of Reuters to ensure that the news from Moscow continued to be 
fully reported. 
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No. 267 


Letter from M. Maisky to Str R. Vansittart 


March 22, 1933 
Dear Sir Robert, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 21st 
instant! wherein you draw my attention to the reply returned by the Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to questions in the 
House of Commons on the 2oth instant, in which he announced the decision 
of His Majesty’s Government to suspend negotiations for a commercial treaty 
with the Soviet Government. 

Taking cognisance of your communication and thanking you for your 
courtesy. 


1 No. 262. 


No. 268 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received March 23, 11.50 a.m.) 
No. 94 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 1998/1610/38] 


moscow, March 23, 1933 

My telegram No. 93.! 

When I refer to ‘signs of retreat’ I mean (1) fact that issue of communiqué 
has been postponed for two consecutive nights although journalists were 
warned in each case that there might be one.? (Idea of returning a rude 
answer for instance would appear to have been rejected at any rate for the 
moment. Had such been their intention, as it well may have been earlier 
in deliberations, it would probably already have been made.) 

(2) Reference to appointment of late Ambassador in London to Collegium 
of Commissariat for Foreign Affairs. (This presumably for impressing that 
portion of the British public with whom he came in contact. Collegium used 
to consist of five members and has recently only contained four.) 

(3) Obvious feeler through the press about bail. This latter which was of 
course a mere attempt (by communication in responsible English papers 
most of them hostile to Russian achievements, to those in England3 who know 
nothing of Russian conditions, might appear a normal constitutional pro- 
cedure) to get in between His Majesty’s Government and Company and 
between His Majesty’s Government and public opinion. Any thought that 
His Majesty’s Government may be toying with the idea of bail will in my 
opinion encourage Soviet Government and thus cause further delay. In 


™ No. 265. 

2 See No. 264. 

3 In a copy of this telegram received later by bag this passage read: ‘This latter is, of 
course, a mere attempt (by communication in one of the English papers most hostile to 
Russia of what, to those in England .. .’. 
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any case [bail]¢ in a country from which no individual whether he be prisoner 
or not, including diplomats, can leave without special permission, is a farce. — 
I presume His Majesty’s Government have sufficient data to deal with this 
aspect should the press in any way seize hold of it. 

Italian Ambassador assures me that in his opinion ‘these people must give 
way’. He particularly bases this view on the fact that Soviet Government, 
after ten days of noisy argument about their sovereign rights to try people 
against whom there is real evidence, have hitherto not published abroad or 
even mentioned to me one scrap of serious evidence. 

In view of possibility that company may feel that the refusal to accept 
idea of bail may prolong prisoners’ sufferings I instructed Counsellor to ask 
for further visit to prison by myself tonight. Mr. Strang informed M. 
Rubinin that I was perturbed at reports of Consul regarding Mr. Thornton’s 
condition in particular and trusted that his long imprisonment would not 
cause him any permanent physical or mental harm. Personally I cannot 
help feeling their treatment must be less rigorous now. Anyhow I gave 
warning and intend to see for myself. If I am alarmed I proposed to tele- 
phone to Commissariat and say so and suggest, in both our interests, Mr. 
Thornton and/or other prisoners be released at once on the grounds of ill- 
health. 

I have read this telegram to Mr. Monkhouse who agrees. 

Reply to your telegram No. 305 will follow. 


4 This word was only in the later copy of the telegram. 5 No. 266. 


No. 269 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received March 23, 2.30 p.m.) 
No. 95 Telegraphic [N 2006/1670/38] 


Moscow, March 23, 1933, 3.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 30,' last paragraph. 

Following is translation of message from ‘Izvestiya’ correspondent in 
London dated March 21 published here this morning: 

‘Affair of Moscow arrests has now receded into the background in news- 
papers (oh! the irony of fate) as a result of another event: the case of an 
English officer accused of sale of military secrets to Germany is being tried by 
court-martial. This officer has been sitting in the Tower of London prison 
for about three months without examination or trial and without com- 
munication to him of a precise charge. According to his statement he has 
been sitting in a damp cell without natural light and has been subjected to 
notorious third degree interrogation which is a survival of Middle Ages.’2 


™ No. 266. 
_2 The reference is to the court-martial of Lieutenant Baillie Stewart which took place 


from March 20 to March 28, 1933. The War Office had announced on January 8 that this 
officer was under arrest at the Tower of London. 
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No. 270 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 23, 4.15 p.m.) 
No. 97 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 2028/1610/38) 


moscow, March 23, 1933 

Your telegram No. 30.! 

I agree with general views you express. In fact you will see, by comparing 
my earlier proposals set forth in my telegram No. 812 (and discussed yester- 
day by Cabinet) with somewhat modified. proposal made in paragraph 3 of 
my telegram No. go} that my mind is moving much in the same direction as 
yours. In view of your strong action I agree that I should remain here till 
the last possible moment, i.e. until such moment as Soviet Government have 
definitely decided and publicly declared by their action or otherwise their 
intention of risking their commercial existence and any possible diplomatic 
relations with Great Britain, as being of less importance than prestige which 
will redound to them by holding a trial. (Chargé d’Affaires would only 
remain on to wind up things and save lives.) Soviet Government have not 
yet gone so far and unless I read the signs wrong are not disposed to do so 
though they are clearly trying to manceuvre us out of our position. Holding 
of a manifestly farcical trial and a fortiori, as you point out, its resulting in any 
form of condemnation would, in my view, be tantamount to such declara- 
tion. 

In paragraph 3 you ask me my views about expediency of a public state- 
ment with regard to intention of His Majesty’s Government to ask for neces- 
sary legislative powers, etc, You will realise from above that J agree with 
you that the pressure we have begun to exercise, and are now proposing to 
continue resolutely to exercise, should be demonstrated in the most immediate 
and public manner by statements in Parliament. 

In reply to your question as to my views on restraining influence of warn- 
ing as to rupture of diplomatic relations, only the events of the next few days 
can prove whether such warning, official or otherwise, is urgently necessary. 
Such additional warning (in itself perhaps as you suggest the weaker of the 
two) would have the advantage of being capable of application immediately 
circumstances required. The major threat is less immediately applicable. 
Should it be required it should be in such form as to leave no doubt in the 
mind of the Soviet Government that His Majesty’s Government intend to 
execute it if any form of trial is held, even retrospectively antedated.+ Unless 
Soviet Government understands this they will resist and offer every imagin- 
able compromise rather than surrender outright. For instance if Soviet 
Government succeed by hastening trial here and by acquitting the prisoners 
or condemning them to nominal penalties before His Majesty’s Government 
can on April 17 put their threat into effect they will feel assured that in 

! No. 266. 2 No. 253. 3 No. 260. 


4 The text of this telegram as approved for despatch was received later by bag. In this 
confirmatory copy the text here read: ‘even retrospectively if necessary’. 
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practice His Majesty’s Government will never carry out their threat or 
exercise the powers they have taken. They have twenty-four days in which » 
to try this manceuvre. Even I am not absolutely certain how His Majesty’s 
Government would act in such circumstances. How can the Soviet Govern- 
ment be certain? 

During the last breach of relations arising from Russian propaganda 
activities in London any powers His Majesty’s Government may have had 
were less than Russian Government’s and in any case were not exercised. 
Trade went on although in the absence of relations not to a satisfactory ex- 
tent, but roughly speaking ‘as usual’. 

Circumstances are now different and at the msk of repetition I would sum 
up by saying that I agree with you that measures you have already taken, 
further fortified by earliest possible fullest and most categorical statements in 
Parliament, constitute in fact (if their full repercussion had been realised®é 
here) strongest pressure exercisable for the moment. A further intimation 
regarding the inevitable consequence of rupture’ of relations would of course 
only be an additional proof of our determination to go to the bitter end. 
I had in the circumstances in which my telegram No. go was written practi- 
cally asked you to give me® discretionary powers to make such an exaction® 
(which I could obviously only do, without being caught bluffing, after 
Cabinet decision which no manceuvring on the part of the Soviet Govern- 
ment or offer of compromise could reverse). In the present circumstances I 
shall of course await your instructions as to whether, when and in what 
circumstances such intimation should be given and whether orally by note or 
by statement in Parliament (the latter of course after oral warning and due 
notice to the Soviet Government of statement about to be made). 

My view remains that our victory must be complete and such experience 
as I have convinces me that strong and urgent unequivocal action can make 
it complete. Some inevitable risk must be run but it is worth running it. 
A half victory (1.e., earliest possible full acquittal after earliest possible trial) 
followed by no action on our part would be something but not enough. 
Press and Members of Parliament friendly to the Soviet Government would 
say “As we told you all along, the Soviet Government are perfectly honourable 
people. Why all this fuss about nothing?’ 

Your earliest possible instructions, if only for my guidance, would be 
welcome. 


S The later text here read: ‘were less obvious and’. 

6 The later text here read: ‘repercussion is realised’. 

7 The later text here read: ‘inevitable consequent rupture’. 
8 This word was not in the later text. 

9 In the later text this word read: ‘intimation’. 
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No. 271 
Sir F. Simon to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 31 Telegraphic [N 1998/1610/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 23, 1933, 6.45 p.m. 


1. Mr. Richards has just seen me about proposal, to which Public Prose- 
cutor has agreed, to release Thornton, Cushny and Gregory on bail of 25,000 
roubles for Thornton and 15,000 roubles for each of the other two. Soviet 
Ambassador has enquired of Sir Felix Pole whether Monkhouse has been 
instructed to see the Public Prosecutor to arrange this. 

2. Mr. Richards is disposed to take the view, subject to your and Monk- 
house’s opinion, that the Company should take up the position that it is 
confident that all the suspected employees, Russians as well as English, are 
equally innocent, and he doubts the wisdom of making a special bargain 
about three Englishmen while leaving MacDonald and the Russians in 
custody, since in that event impression may be given that Company are 
willing to sacrifice Russians. He further thinks that the three men, whose 
liberty is offered on these terms, may themselves share this view. The Com- 
pany would be largely guided by opinions from your end. Please telegraph 
most urgently your advice after consulting Monkhouse. If the Company 
decide to authorise Monkhouse to secure release of the three men, there is no 
difficulty about the sums of money involved. 

3. To save time, you might in the first instance telephone en clair referring 
to this telegram by number and saying ‘Yes’ if you agree with Mr. Richards, 
and ‘No’ if you do not. 

4. You should telegraph separately whether you still hold views expressed 
in your telegram No. 94! (of March 23rd) or whether you agree that present 
or any subsequent offer might be accepted. Giving bail does not imply 
approval of trial, and this could and should be made clear. Release of some 
of the prisoners only would of course not involve any admission that continued 
custody of others was justified. 


1 No. 268. 


No. 272 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 24, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 99 Telegraphic [N 2030/1610/38] 


moscow, March 24, 1933, 5.28 a.m. 

My telegram No. 94.! 
Visit to prisoners took place at 8 p.m. tonight? on the same lines as pre- 
vious visit. All prisoners are definitely in much better shape than when I 
first saw them and than when Consul saw them on Sunday.? 


t No. 268. 
2 This telegram was drafted on March 23. 3 March 19. 
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No. 273 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 24, 9.0 a.m.) 
No. roo Telegraphic [N 2052/1610/38] 


moscow, March 24, 1933, 5.28 a.m. 
My telegram No. gg.! 

Atmosphere was much freer and any translation of my English remarks 
was practically dispensed with. 

There were fewer officials present, but meeting was presided over by 
Vyshinsky, the Public Prosecutor in charge of the trial. After last prisoner 
had been dismissed I had some talk with the latter? on friendly terms and 
made some technical enquiries about procedure (see my telegram No. 101)3 
with obvious reserve that these were purely academic as the only instruc- 
tions of any kind I had received from you were to the effect that the only 
conceivable satisfactory solution was immediate release of the prisoners. 


1 No. 272. 
2 i.e. the Public Prosecutor. 3 No. 274. 


No. 274 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received March 24, 9.30 a.m.) 
| No. ror Telegraphic [N 2065/1610/38] 


moscow, March 24, 1933, 5.28 a.m. 

My telegram No. 100.! 

Vyshinsky’s replies to my enquiries about bail confirm me in the opinion 
expressed at the end of first paragraph of my telegram No. 94? that sugges- 
tion of bail is a mere subterfuge designed to mislead English public opinion. 

He assured me that a prisoner of the G.P.U. was entitled to ask for bail 
immediately on arrest. I enquired if this was of frequent occurrence and 
ascertained that bail ‘would of course not necessarily be granted though a 
request made after an hour’s detention received the same consideration as a 
request made after a month’s detention’. He refused to admit knowledge of 
any case of bail having been given and evaded my question as to what amount 
of bail was generally asked by saying that I should discuss details as to this and 
other matters of procedure with Litvinov. When I asked whether this bail 
could be paid in valuta or roubles there was a general laugh. Prosecutor 
was unable to give me any idea of the minimum or maximum that had ever 
been asked for in his long experience. This is perhaps explicable by the fact 
that Soviet citizens are not supposed to possess money and in fact upon that 
G.P.U. interpreter who was present interjected to Mr. Walton ‘G.P.U. 
never took money’ which we understand to mean ‘never allowed bail’. 


t No. 273. 2 No. 268. 
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Vyshinsky said that he had done his best to expedite his examination of the 
case which should be complete tomorrow: or the day after. By law he had to 
frame the charges within a month of the opening of the first examination. 
I ascertained from the prisoners that they had not yet been charged, though 
Gregory said he had a shrewd idea of the charge against himself from the 
questions put to him. 

In spite of all the above the tendency of Vyshinsky’s argument was to show 
that Soviet law differed in no essential respect from Western European law. 

| 3 This telegram was drafted on March 23. 


No. 275 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 24, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 102 Telegraphic [N 2053/1610/38) 


moscow, March 24, 1933, 5.28 a.m. 


Following is translation of interview with Vyshinsky, Procurator of Repub- 
lic, which will appear in ‘Izvestiya’ March 24. 

‘In connexion with communiqué of O.G.P.U. published on March 14 
regarding arrest of a number of Russian engineers and certain employees of 
British firm Metropolitan-Vickers on a charge of organizing deliberate 
damage on certain large electric power stations, our correspondent ap- 
proached Procurator of Republic Comrade Vyshinsky for elucidation of a 
number of questions connected with this case. 

‘Procurator of Republic informed us that this case had been transferred on 
March 109 to his department by whom investigation was now being carried 
on. This investigation has as its object exhaustive elucidation of all circum- 
stances connected with the case. 

‘At the present time a number of the accused have been examined, both of 
Soviet and of English engineers, who are charged on an accusation of doing 
deliberate damage under special instructions to the plant of electric power 
stations which is a crime under Article 58 (7) of Criminal Code of R.S.F.S.R. 
and also of a number of other crimes (giving and accepting bribes, etc.), 

‘Investigation will be concluded in from ten to fifteen days and will be 
sent to Supreme Court of Soviet Union for judgment at a special session of 
Supreme Court. 

‘Department of Procurator of Republic must categorically deny all rumours 
of any kind of pressure having been exercised on the accused. Methods even 
remotely reminiscent of third degree investigation practised in certain other 
countries are absolutely foreign to our procedure. 

‘Investigation is being carried out in exact conformity with standards of 
our criminal procedure of law. Only enemies trying by all means to affect 
adversely our relations with other countries can spread absurd rumours as to 
any kind of deviation from the rules of procedure established and strictly 
adhered to by organs of Procurator’s Department. 
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“With regard to further fate of the accused and in particular of the 
British engineers accused in the present case, it is already clear from course 
of investigation that possibility of a partial change of measures of prevention 
is not excluded. Possibility of liberation from custody on bail of three 
engineers whose examination is on the point of completion is not excluded. 
To our questions with regard to defence Comrade Vyshinsky explained that 
in conformity with Article 153 of Code of Criminal Procedure of Russian 
Republic, accused English engineers may brief as defending counsel, in the 
same manner as other persons accused in this case, any one of the members of 
Collegium of Defenders of their own choice or any one of the persons speci- 
fically designated by law. 

Foreign counsel under our laws as in the majority of other countries and in 
particular England itself, cannot be permitted to act. This naturally does 
not preclude the possibility of their presence at the trial; in this connexion 
there can be no limitations. 

‘As already said the case will be tried in the Supreme Court in open ses- 
sion. Probable date will be the beginning of April.' 


1 Sir E. Ovey telegraphed (telegram No. 103) early in the morning of March 24 that 
this communiqué confirmed the fears which he had expressed in his telegram No. 97 (No. 270) 
with regard to the possible line of action which the Soviet Government might adopt. 


No. 276 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 24, 10.40 a.m.) 
No. 107 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 2054/1610/38] 


moscow, March 24, 1933 


Following are replies to questions in your telegram No. 31.! 

Paragraph 2. Yes, if it means the views in my telegrams Nos. 94? and 973 
are adopted. 

Paragraph 4. First sentence. I re-confirm all my views in my telegram 
No. 94 and am so telegraphing. 

and sentence. I fully agree with this sentence, insistence on which is most 
important.¢ | 


1 No. 271. 

2 No. 268. 

3 No. 270. 

4 Sir R. Vansittart telegraphed to Sir E. Ovey (telegram No. 32) in the afternoon of 
March 24 that the Metropolitan- Vickers Company were telegraphing en clair to Mr. Monk- 
house to offer bail for all employees still in prison, on the understanding that this offer 
did not ‘in any sense imply approval of the trial being held at all’. 
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No. 277 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 24, 11.0 a.m.) 
No. 104 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 2066/1610/38] 
moscow, March 24, 1933 

My telegram No. 103.! 

Soviet Government have now announced intention to hold trial. Trial 
will therefore presumably take place. For the sake of brevity and speed 
following are my views in simplest language: 

Soviet Government evidently consider as a bluff Mr. Baldwin’s statement,? 
Mr. Thomas’ speeches} and our representations to the effect that position 
adopted by His Majesty’s Government has been and still is that the whole 
question is not one of Soviet sovereign rights (which we fully respect) but 
whether exercise of these rights makes this a country with which relations or 
trade are possible. In the absence of earliest unequivocal warning on our 
part Soviets have now entered on trial of strength. Only yesterday I heard 
that important officials of Commissariat for Foreign Affairs were informing 
diplomatists for my benefit that Russians are not afraid of embargo because 
although they might lose money by it . . .* certainly gain prestige ‘by 
making haughty English who have humiliated us in the past swallow this 
trial’, When one of these diplomatists retorted that there was a possibility of 
this action leading to a breach of relations, idea was scouted as inconceivable 
impossibility [sc]. 

I warned you of effect of Metro-Vickers toying with idea of bail. 

Skilful impression given by (? newspapers)5 of such ‘toying’ in London 
more than probably turned . . .5 and gave this Government necessary cour- 
age. Nothing now except earliest possible (this afternoon in House of 
Commons, I suggest) unequivocal declaration of your attitude and determina- 
tion regarding embargo and/or logically following rupture of relations can 
do any good. I admit that we have done something by pressure but if we do 
not go on public and world at large will argue that no such pressure was 
necessary. While your general statement should be clear and unequivocal 
it need not necessarily be exactly defined. What should be defined to my 
mind in clearest manner is what are conditions which alone would obviate 
such action. Anything short of such clearly defined statement will be 
misinterpreted® as a ‘wait and see’ policy. It will be entirely useless to suggest 
vaguely that we shall only do so and so if ‘these people do not behave well’. 

t Not printed. See No. 275, note 1. 2 See No. 230. 

3 Mr. J. H. Thomas made a statement at Swansea on March 17. He said that British 
public opinion was satisfied that the accused men were innocent, and that while Great 
Britain did not want to interfere with Russia, commercial and diplomatic relations could not 
be continued if British subjects were treated in this way. 

4 The text as received was here uncertain. In the confirmatory copy of this telegram re- 
ceived later by bag the text here read: ‘by it they would gain prestige’. 

5 The text as received was here uncertain. The later text read: ‘given by Soviets of such 


“toying’’ in London more than probably turned the trick and gave’. 
6 On the later text this word read: ‘interpreted’. 
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No. 278 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received March 24, 11.50 a.m.) 
No. 105 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 2067/1610/38] 
moscow, March 24, 1933 


Mr. Monkhouse has read your telegram No. 31! and my telegram No. 
100.? 

He feels that the matter is now entirely in the hands of His Majesty’s 
Government who are deciding on general broad lines of principle. He feels 
that Mr. Richards will share his view. He knows everything I have done 
and reported, and he is not nervous as regards the physical condition of the 
prisoners as he considers the Soviet Government would, even under the 
annoyance caused by strong pressure by . . .3 not dare, in view of their desire 
to impress the world with the beauty of their methods (see denial yesterday 
of third degree methods etc.) do anything to alter their attitude in this matter, 
particularly as the prisoners are visitable by the Embassy. 

He and I feel that probabilities, if we refuse bail, are on the contrary rather 
that Soviet Government for the above reasons may liberate the prisoners 
pending trial on condition of not leaving Moscow. 

Further it is evident that bail up to the trial only would mean incarcera- 
tion in the G.P.U. prison during the trial. Evidence given by prisoners in 
such conditions could not be genuine. Should application of bail not be 
made Soviet Government might, we think, further to save their face, even 
leave prisoners out of prison during the trial. Such manceuvre, to influence 
uninstructed opinion abroad, would have further motive of preventing His 
Majesty’s Government, in view of force of such tactics, from taking the really 
strong line I have suggested. 

1 No. 271. 2 No. 273. 3 The text is here uncertain. © 


No. 279 
Sir EL. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 24, 12.0 noon, 
| No. 106 Telegraphic : by telephone [N 2091/1610/38} 


moscow, March 24, 1933 
My telegram No. 104.! | 
You will see that I am not insisting in any way on consideration of possible 
advantage or disadvantage of visit by me to London. You will doubtless 
consider the matter in view of my latest information and views. What I 
would wish to avoid in public as well as in my own interests is that, in (what 
I trust is an inconceivable) contingency, my role will be practically confined 
to that of assistant stage-manager collaborating with Soviet Government in 
preparation of effects designed to intensify the illusion of what can in any 
circumstances only be a skit on justice. 


1 No 277. 
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No. 280 
Memorandum by Sir R. Vansittart 
[N 2106/1810/38] 
| FOREIGN OFFICE, March 24, 1933 


The position in regard to the arrest of Metropolitan-Vickers employees in 
Moscow since my memorandum of the 21st March? can be summarised as 
follows :— 

The Cabinet met on March 22 and decided to ask His Majesty’s Ambassa- 
dor at Moscow for his views on the following points :— 


(1) Whether a warning to the Soviet Government that diplomatic rela- 
tions may be broken off would exercise a restraining influence at the 
present point; 

(2) The expediency of a public statement to the effect that His Majesty’s 
Government are asking Parliament for powers to exclude Russian 
imports after April 17. 

On March 24, the Soviet Public Prosecutor agreed to a proposal to release 
three of the four British engineers, namely, Thornton, Cushny and Gregory, 
on a total bail of 55,000 roubles and the Soviet Ambassador in London 
enquired of Metropolitan-Vickers whether Mr. Monkhouse had been in- 
structed to see the Public Prosecutor to arrange this. The Company’s view 
was that they should take up the position that they were confident that all 
the suspected employees were equally innocent, and they doubted the wisdom 
of making a special bargain about the three Englishmen while leaving 
the remaining engineer, MacDonald, and the Russians in custody. They 
would, however, be largely guided by Sir E. Ovey’s opinion. The latter was 
accordingly instructed to telegraph (3) his advice after consulting Mr. 
Monkhouse. 

Sir E. Ovey has now replied as regards (1) (see telegram 973 attached) 
agreeing that he should remain at Moscow until the last possible moment, 
1.e., until such moment as the Soviet Government definitely decided and 
publicly declared by their action or otherwise their intention of risking 
their commercial existence and any possible diplomatic relations with Great 
Britain, as being of less importance than the prestige which will redound to 
them by holding a trial. He added that only the events of the next few days 
could prove whether such a warning is urgently necessary. Should it be 
required, it should be in such a form as to leave no doubts 1n the minds of the 
Soviet Government that His Majesty’s Government intend to execute it if 
any form of trial is held. | 

As regards (2), His Excellency agreed that the pressure His Majesty’s 
Government had begun to exercise in this respect and were now proposing | 
to continue to exercise should be demonstrated in the most immediate and 
public manner by statements in Parliament. 


! This memorandum was drawn up for submission to the Cabinet. 
2 No. 261. 3 No. 270. 
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As regards the question of bail (3), Sir E. Ovey is opposed to acceding to 

the proposal for the liberation of the three engineers referred to, and feels 
that, if the offer of bail is refused by His Majesty’s Government, the prob- 
abilities are rather that the Soviet Government may even liberate the 
prisoners pending trial. After consultation with the Company, it has now 
been agreed that Metropolitan-Vickers shall offer bail for all the employees 
still in prison, both British and Russian, on the understanding that this does 
not imply any acquiescence in the trial being held at all and that we shall 
then await the Soviet Government’s reply. 
_ The Soviet Government now announce their intention to hold a trial. 
This will take place in the Supreme Court in open session probably about 
the beginning of April. In this connexion, Sir E. Ovey reports that the 
Soviet Government evidently consider as bluff the pronouncements and 
representations of His Majesty’s Government to the effect that they regard 
the question not as one of Soviet sovereign rights, but whether the exercise 
of these rights makes Soviet Russia a country with which trade relations are 
possible. He considers that the Soviet Government have entered on a trial 
of strength and that there is now nothing left except for His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to make the earliest possible unequivocal declaration of their attitude 
and determination regarding the projected trade embargo with a consequent 
rupture of relations, and that anything short of such a declaration will be 
misinterpreted as the policy of hesitation. He recommends that His Majesty’s 
Government not only announce their intention to take measures against 
Soviet imports, but also to withdraw him personally and ultimately break 
off relations altogether if a trial is held at all with whatever results. 

In my view, it is premature to assume that such action will be necessary, 
and, in any case, I consider that, if an acquittal is obtained, every reasonable 
requirement of His Majesty’s Government will have been satisfied. Acquittal 
in such circumstances is unprecedented in Soviet history and will be univer- 
sally regarded both within and outside Russia as a great victory for His 
Majesty’s Government. 

On the other hand, I agree with Sir E. Ovey, that, in order to prevent the 
Soviet Government from committing themselves irrevocably to condemna- 
tion in ignorance of the real feeling in this country and of the intentions of 
His Majesty’s Government, we should now proceed without further delay 
to state publicly our intention to take action against Soviet imports into this 
country if and when such action becomes necessary, and that for this 
purpose, we should introduce the necessary legislation into Parliament. It 
seems undesirable to declare in Parliament that we will in fact take action in 
this sense if the prisoners are condemned, as this might be held by the 
Opposition to prejudge the question whether such evidence as may be pro- 
duced at the trial may justify condemnation, and would make it more diffi- 
cult for the Soviet Government to order an acquittal without undue loss of 
face. But, as a condemnation of any sort will, in fact, make it impossible for 
Metropolitan-Vickers or any British firm to carry on business in the Soviet 
Union in future under tolerable conditions, would also, as Sir E. Ovey has 
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pointed out, fatally weaken the position of His Majesty’s Government 
towards the Soviet Government, and would, in any case, not be tolerated by 
public opinion in this country, I recommend that Sir E. Ovey be instructed, 
when announcing to the Soviet Government the decision to introduce this 
legislation, to inform them, at the same time, of our firm intention to put it 
into force after the 17th of April if the trial does in fact result in condemna- 
tion of any sort. 

I am still opposed to Sir E. Ovey returning home and would propose so to 
inform him. 


No. 281 
Str E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vanstttart! (Received March 25, 11.10 a.m.) 
No. 108 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 2084/1610/38| 


moscow, March 25, 1933 

Your telegram No. 32.? 

Prosecutor this morning refused to see Mr. Monkhouse, referring him to 
the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs. People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs referred him back to the Prosecutor. Prosecutor was then 
found to be engaged until 3.30 this afternoon when Mr. Monkhouse will 
make a second attempt to see him. 


t Sir J. Simon had left for Geneva. He returned to London on March 28. 
2 See No. 276, note 4. 


No. 282 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Recewved March 25, 11.10 a.m.) 
No. 110 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 2092/1610/38) | 


moscow, March 25, 1933 

My telegram No. 104.' 

What, if any, publicity has been given to intentions of His Majesty’s 
Government? 

I have no information since statement in House of Commons of March 20. 
It is most important that unremitting pressure should not be relaxed. 
Please let me know by telephone on receipt of this message for my guidance. 
My reasons for asking are that any such further expression of His Majesty’s 
Government’s determination will necessarily affect Mr. Monkhouse’s policy 
with Prosecutor. If for instance really strong declaration has been made 
and knowledge of it has reached Soviet Government’s ear since their com-_ 
muniqué about holding a trial, it is just conceivable that Mr. Monkhouse 
might even get liberation on same lines as himself (see my telegram No. 105).? 


1 No. 277. 2 No. 278. 
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For Soviet law on liberation of prisoners pending trial see my immediately 
preceding telegram.3 

Mr. Monkhouse is actually under (1) and Pe proposal is for the 
prisoners to be promoted from (5) to (3). 


3 Not printed. This telegram defined the various degrees of preventive measures: 
category (1) was a ‘signed undertaking not to leave a particular place’; category (3) was 
a deposit of money; and category (5) was detention in custody. 


No. 283 
Str FE. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 25, 1.50 p.m.) 
No. 111 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 2095/1610/38] 


moscow, March 25, 1933 

My telegram No. 108.! 

Latest news is that Mr. Monkhouse has received summons from Public 
Prosecutor’s office (at the Ministry of Justice) Ilyifka Street to appear at 
8.30 this evening (5.30 London time) for questioning as an accused in the 
case (number V 7 D). 

This appears to be in accordance with legal provisions of Mr. Monk- 
house’s temporary liberation under Soviet law and he proposes to go. 

In any case Mr. Monkhouse was proposing to call on the Prosecutor him- 
self at the same address at such time after 3.30 p.m. (12.30 London time) as 
may be fixed for the rendez-vous, in order to communicate to the Prosecutor 
the message he has been instructed to make with regard to the question of 
bail. 

Later. The Public Prosecutor has informed Mr. Monkhouse by telephone 
that, in the circumstances, he can make his communication this evening at 
8.30 when he comes to give his evidence. Prosecutor has also informed 
Mr. Monkhouse that his communication should be submitted in writing. 


1 No. 281. 


No. 284 


Sir R. Vansittart to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 34 Telegraphic [N 2092/1610/38) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 25, 1933, 3.30 p.m. 


Your telegrams up to 108! (of 25th March) are under consideration by 
Prime Minister and other Ministers concerned. It is, however, out of question 
that any instructions can be sent to you at earliest before noon English time, 
on Monday.? 


! No. 281. 2 March 27. 
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I feel, however, that you must abandon all idea of your return to this 
country unless later on situation deteriorates very materially. 

Your telegram 1103 of 25th March since received. It is impossible to make 
any public announcement except in the House of Commons, which does not 
meet until Monday. Meanwhile you may express to M. Litvinov your 
personal opinion that the necessary powers will then be taken against Soviet 
trade, unless situation shall have shown material improvement. 


3 No. 282. 


No. 285 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 6) 


No. 162 [N 2426/1610/38] 
moscow, March 25, 1933 


His Majesty’s Ambassador at Moscow presents his compliments to His 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and with reference 
to Moscow telegram No. 62! has the honour to transmit to him Consul- 
General, Leningrad’s Despatch No. 5, regarding the action against the 
Metropolitan-Vickers Company in Leningrad. 


1 Not printed. This telegram referred to enquiries put to Miss Daunt (see No. 183, 
note 2), mainly with regard to M. Kulagin, a prominent O.G.P.U. man. 


ENCLOsURE IN No. 285 
Mr. Bullard (Leningrad) to Sir E. Ovey 


LENINGRAD, March 14, 1933 
No. 5. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to state, in confirmation of the report which I made by 
telephone on the 12th instant,' that on the night of the 11th-12th March the 
Soviet authorities made a search at the premises occupied by Metro-Vickers 
Limited in Leningrad. Mr. Tearle, the Manager, who was then and still is 
the only member of the British staff in Leningrad, has given me an account 
of the raid. | 

2. At about 11 p.m. on the night of Saturday, 11th March, a servant 
opened the door in answer to a ring and a group of about twenty persons 
rushed into the house. Mr. Tearle saw them, and finding that they had a 
written warrant to search the premises, made no resistance, but merely asked 
that he should be present while the search was carried out—a request which 
was granted. Most of the party were O.G.P.U. men, but there were two en- 
gineers from the Turbine concern with which Metro-Vickers work, and three 


1 See No. 206. 
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interpreters and translators for English, of whom one was a woman. The 
search, which was continued for about five hours, was alternately perfunctory 
and over-thorough. The officer in charge refused to say what he was looking 
for, but he assured Mr. Tearle that there was nothing against him personally. 
The search was carried out with consideration, and Mr. Tearle has no com- 
plaint to make except that the housekeeper’s room, in which a packet of 
letters was said to have been found, was not searched in his presence. It was 
alleged by the officer who had the letters that one of the servants was present, 
and she signed a statement to that effect, though all the servants were col- 
lected in the billiard-room when the search was begun and told to stay there. 
This might be important as the housekeeper is the kind of woman who could 
easily fall under suspicion. She is of German origin, the widow of one pastor 
and the mother of another, and she has a son in Berlin. It was from the son 
in Berlin that the letters seized are supposed to have been. The searchers 
eventually carried off some papers to examine at their leisure. They stated 
that it was merely because to read them all on the spot would take too long, 
and as most of them were in manuscript Mr. Tearle thinks that the excuse 
was genuine. Among the papers seized were notebooks of a technical 
character, some miscellaneous letters, and a large bundle of personal letters, 
extending over several years, to Mr. Tearle from his wife. 

3. Since the raid the homes of all the servants who live out have been 
searched and the servants have been examined. No arrests have been made. 

4. Mr. Tearle cannot think of any reason why the premises should be 
searched. He says, however, that Mr. MacDonald, who recently completed 
the erection of an important turbine here and went to Moscow, appears to 
have been regarded as a fascist and an object of suspicion generally. He was 
ordinarily a rather taciturn man, but every few weeks he would drink too 
much, and he may have spoken against the Soviet régime when drunk. Not 
long before he left a Russian foreman who worked with him was arrested, and 
at the same time the O.G.P.U. put in prison an old Russian woman who kept 
house for Mr. MacDonald; but as the woman’s sons, who work somewhere 
in the provinces, were arrested at the same time, her arrest was attributed 
to their activities rather than to anything she might have been suspected 
to have done. Mr. Tearle has attached more importance to this arrest 
lately, because of two references to Mr. MacDonald which have been made 
to him. An engineer at the works who is known to be an important com- 
munist said to Mr. Tearle with an emphasis that was inexplicable at the 
time, that Mr. MacDonald would be glad that Hitler had come into power, 
and during the search the officer-in-charge asked where Mr. MacDonald 
was, though he probably knew that Mr. MacDonald had been or was about 
to be arrested in Moscow. Mr. Tearle reminded the officer that a month ago 
an O.G.P.U. man followed Mr. MacDonald to the station and presumably 
saw him leave for Moscow, and the point was dropped. 

5. I am keeping in touch with Mr. Tearle. He tried to report to me by 
telephone several times the morning after the raid but was unable to 
establish connection, but he was put through without difficulty immediately 
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after Mr. Strang had spoken to me on the telephone about the raid in 
Moscow. Since then I have been able to communicate with him by tele- 
phone, though it appears that he is not allowed to receive telephone calls 
from anywhere else. 
I have, &c., 
R. W. BuLLARD 


No. 286 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 26, 4.50 p.m.) 
No. 117 Telegraphic [N 2098/1610/38] 


moscow, March 26, 1933, 4.42 p.m. 

My telegram No. 116.! 

Press department of Commissariat for Foreign Affairs are telling foreign 
press correspondents that interest in England is dying down and that all the 
British public are now concerned to achieve is: 

1. That prisoners should be well treated and 

2. That there should be a fair trial. As there could now be no doubt that 
both these conditions were fulfilled no action by His Majesty’s Government 
was to be expected. 

Commissariat for Foreign Affairs are no doubt encouraged in this view by 
attitude of Opposition press. 


1 No. 288. 


No. 287 | 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vanstttart (Received March 26, 7.0 p.m.) 
No. 114 Telegraphic [N 2097/1610/38] 


moscow, March 26, 1933, 5.20 p.m. 

My eiesian No. 111.! 

Mr. Monkhouse punctually reported to Public Prosecutor last night 

. 2 Deputy Prosecutor, three other officials and an interpreter. Prose- 
cutor himself did not appear until about nine p.m. after examination had 
begun. Examination itself consisted of a careful review of the various state- 
ments Mr. Monkhouse had made while imprisoned at Lyubianka and the 
statements were re-written in Russian. Examination was adjourned at mid- 
night until 6 o’clock this evening when Mr. Monkhouse has to re-appear. 

In letting Mr. Monkhouse go Prosecutor pointed out that it was almost 
without precedent that an accused man should be allowed his liberty whilst 
under examination by Public Prosecutor. 


1 No. 283. 
2 The text is here uncertain. ‘He was received by’ was later inserted here. 
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At the conclusion of the evening’s examination question of bail for Com- 
pany’s staff now in prison was discussed and Mr. Monkhouse handed 
Prosecutor original and translation of telegram received from the Company. 
Prosecutor refused to accept this document as he said it contained an un- 
acceptable and unwarrantable expression of opinion as to the innocence of 
the accused and disapproval of trial being held. He handed back the 
telegram and letter which Mr. Monkhouse had addressed to him. Mr. Monk- 
house then tried to persuade him to liberate prisoners whose examination 
was complete on the same terms as he himself had been liberated. At first 
Prosecutor stoutly refused to consider this but after some discussion in which 
Mr. Monkhouse described to him the depth of feeling in England he promised 
to consider question and asked Mr. Monkhouse to write him a note and hand 
it to him this evening. Mr. Monkhouse said he would discuss the matter 
with his chiefs and act in accordance with their instructions. 


3 See No. 276, note 4. 


No. 288 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 26, 9.40 p.m.) 
No. 116 Telegraphic [N 2101/1610/38) 


moscow, March 26, 1933, 9.15 p.m. 


The naively fatuous as well as insulting article in ‘Izvestiya’ (see my 
telegram No. 113),' the extraordinarily abusive terms employed by ‘Pravda’ 
(my telegram No. 118),! and account of Monkhouse’s interview (see my 
telegrams Nos. 114 and 115)? confirm my view that enemy in their retreat 
are naturally seeking most suitable terrain for surrender. The terrain they 
would prefer would be unconditional acquiescence by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in holding of trial with every possible illusion of open justice. 

2. While the press insults, the Prosecutor cringes. 

3. My conviction remains unshaken that it lies within the power of His 
Majesty’s Government tomorrow, through a skilfully worded, yet un- 
equivocal form of declaration, accompanied by exact definition of what alone 
will satisfy us, to dictate to Soviet Government where and how this final 
surrender shall take place. My reasons for this conviction are (1) that 
‘Izvestiya’ article really means ‘these are the excuses? which have given us 
the courage to insist on a trial; if we had not believed that they would be 
efficacious in England we should have gone further still in our surrender’; 
(2) that the so-called examination of Monkhouse was a naive attempt to 
force him to admit that no pressure whatever had been brought on him; and 
that they will presumably act similarly in respect of the other prisoners. In 
fact acquittal is a moral certainty. 

! Not printed. 

2 Nos. 287 and 289. 

3 In the confirmatory copy of this telegram received later by bag this word read: ‘reasons’. 
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4. Anything less than absolute insistence on immediate liberation and no 
trial at all will be tantamount to allowing Soviet Government to hold a trial. 
It is true that the trial actually held under certainty of an embargo following, 
would be farcical and humiliating to Soviet Government in the eyes of the 
outside world. Soviet Government would still however in such a case be 
‘staging for internal consumption a mock trial with Englishmen as the 
victims’ and this latter fact alone would reach Russian public. It is evident, 
from prosecution’s* treatment of Monkhouse, and from the statement in 
‘Izvestiya’ article that power to declare trial unnecessary still lies with the 


prosecution ;5 that in spite of violent pressure,® door has not yet been entirely 
closed. 


4 In the later text this word read: ‘Prosecutor’s’. 
5S In the later text this word read: ‘Prosecutor’. 
6 In the later text these two words read: ‘violence of press’. 


No. 289 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 27, 9.30 a.m.) 
| No. 115 Telegraphic [N 2100/1610/38] 


moscow, March 26, 1933, 9.30 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.' 

Mr. Monkhouse adds that Prosecutor himself helped and encouraged him 
to amend his previous statements made in Lyubianka with result that revised 
statement will be in a form which Mr. Monkhouse thinks that no court could 
ever interpret as a confession of guilt. 

As previously reported (see my telegram No. 43)? Mr. Monkhouse when 
at the Lyubianka admitted having indulged in what by Soviet misrepre- 
sentation was ‘political and economic espionage’ in the interests of the 
Company. He was allowed to amend this statement so that the word 
‘espionage’ did not occur. Similarly, in connexion with an entry in the Com- 
pany’s books which he had been asked to explain, he was allowed to with- 
draw certain words in his previous statement which might be read to contain 
an international} accusation against Mr. Thornton. 

During examination Mr. Monkhouse referred to a certain word in his 
previous statement as having been put in his mind by O.G.P.U. examining 
authorities. This roused a loud protest from the Prosecutor and his asso- 
Ciates who were extremely anxious to convince him that no third degree 
methods were ever used by the O.G.P.U., and the Prosecutor added ‘if you 
are an honest man and believe what you have told to British press you know 
that this is true’. 

Mr. Monkhouse took occasion to thank the Prosecutor for his considera- 
tion in allowing him to be at liberty, to which the Prosecutor, while saying 


1 No. 287. 2 No. 217. 
3 This word was later amended to ‘unintentional’. 
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that he obviously could not impose on Mr. Monkhouse any obligation of 
secrecy, replied: ‘We know that you are a gentleman; we are trying to 
behave like gentlemen ourselves.’ 

In view of the above and of consideration advanced in my immediately 
following telegram‘ I am carefully avoiding communicating anything to the 
press here except the fact of the visit and the Prosecutor’s refusal to accept 
the Company’s (? point of view).5 

4 No. 288. These telegrams were despatched in reverse order. 

5 The text as received from Moscow was here uncertain, but was later amended to read: 
‘Company’s telegram’. 


No. 290 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Recetved March 27, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 119 Telegraphic [N 2110/1610/38) 


Moscow, March 27, 1933, 2.25 a.m. 

My telegram No. 115.! 

At Mr. Monkhouse’s examination this evening? Public Prosecutor was not 
present. 

Mr. Monkhouse was called upon to admit knowledge of a certain entry in 
company’s books involving approximately 250 roubles [? in] Torgsin bonds 
(see my telegram No. 44),3 and having admitted knowledge of this transac- 
tion, he made a statement that he knew of no other transaction having 
occurred which would be interpreted as bribery. He was then confronted with 
a signed statement in Mr. Thornton’s own handwriting admitting a long list 
of small presents and monetary payments which had been made by Thornton 
over a period of nearly ten years. Most of the items were quite small, being 
for suits of clothes etc. given to Russian engineers and technicians with whom 
the company had worked. Monkhouse after having read the list said he had 
no statement to make in regard to this, and that he regarded most of the 
transactions as the personal affairs of Thornton. 

He was then shown another list involving larger sums, but up to the 
moment has only been permitted to see the first item, which covers an 
amount approximately of 2,000 paper roubles allegedly admitted by Thornton 
to have been handed over to Mr. MacDonald to distribute amongst techni- 
cians and others at Zlatoust, a munition works, for ‘political and economic 
spying purposes’. The examiners stated that money had been paid in order 
to arrange a serious breakdown at the Zlatoust works, but Monkhouse 
pointed out that the company had only carried out a comparatively small 
turbine installation at these works and that no trouble had been experienced. 
The examiners then stated that there had been a serious breakdown, but not 
on the Metropolitan-Vickers plant. Mr. Monkhouse then made a declara- 
tion that he knew nothing whatever of any breakdowns at Zlatoust or any 

t No. 289. 

2 This telegram was drafted on March 26. 3 No. 219. 
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transactions involving sum named. To him it is incredible that an amount 
relatively as large as this could have been paid from any of the company’s 
resources without the fact having come to his knowledge. Mr. Monkhouse 
was also shown Mr. MacDonald’s confession of the handing over of the money 
at Zlatoust. 

From the folders which were produced and which Mr. Monkhouse was 
able to see (only selected paragraphs being shown, remainder being covered), 
it is obvious that Mr. Thornton has, during the period of his incarceration, 
written extraordinarily lengthy statements covering practically every activity 
of the company during its nearly ten years’ work in Soviet Union. Mr. 
Monkhouse was also shown a statement by Mr. Thornton before Public 
Prosecutor a few days ago in which he admits ‘his guilt’ (unspecified) and 
states that all the confessions written by him during the O.G.P.U. enquiry are 
correct (intimation to Mr. Monkhouse being ‘not under pressure’). 

As Public Prosecutor was not present no further discussion was possible 
tonight on the question of bail. 

Mr. Monkhouse’s examination adjourned until 10 a.m. March 28. 


No. 291 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Str R. Vansittart (Received March 27, 9.0 a.m.) 


No. 120 Telegraphic [N 2104/1610/38| 


moscow, March 27, 1933, 2.25 a.m. 

My telegram No. 119.! 

My interpretation is as follows :— 

Yesterday? Public Prosecutor cringed to Mr. Monkhouse. Today his 
department was more menacing. Why? Probably because Soviet Govern- 
ment, basing themselves on foolish reports from London, have acquired the 
nerve to resist, launched their newspaper campaign intoxicated with the 
idea of early victory over England, who according to them will calmly 
accept trial. 

Sums referred to are trifling and in no case could appear in any account 
giving name of payee, but merely under heading of personal expenses. In 
other words, alleged evidence on the subject can only come from confessions 
extorted from prisoners under conditions which one can only presume were 
at least as trying as those to which Mr. Monkhouse was subjected. Prosecution 
had a whole mass of papers which they indicated to Mr. Monkhouse con- 
tained further evidence with which to confront him. To judge from this 
sample (on the assumption that there is any truth in it whatever), I am | 
astounded at moderation of Company as regards normal private expenses 
account over ten years. 


1 No. 290. 2 This telegram was drafted on March 26. 
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No. 292 


Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart 
(Recewed March 27, 11.0 a.m.) 


No. 121 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 2105/1610/38)] 


moscow, March 27, 1933 


My telegram No. 120! (? last)? sentence. 

In spite of sample of evidence shown to Mr. Monkhouse obviously for 
purpose of intimidation, press department continue to assure foreign journal- 
ists that evidence against accused when disclosed will convince the most 
sceptical. 3 

2. Officials of Commissariat for Foreign Affairs are telling foreign col- 
leagues that charge is against individuals and not against the company and 
are suggesting that accused were acting under instructions of ‘other organiza- 
tions’ in England. 

3. A foreign journalist has been told by official of Supreme Court that 
trial will open on April ro. 


1 No. 291. 2 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 293 
Sir R. Vansittart to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 35 Telegraphic [N 2101/1610/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 27, 1933, 1.45 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 116.! 

Bill, operative clause of which is given in my immediately following 
telegram,? has been drafted and will be before the Cabinet at its Wednesday? 
meeting. You should inform M. Litvinov that these powers will be taken 
unless you are able to inform us before that meeting that trial will not take 
place. You will see from this, and I hope M. Litvinov will realise, that His 
Majesty’s Government are in earnest and that announcement in this sense 
will be made on Thursday next which is the usual day for announcing 
business for the following week. 


™ No. 288. 

2 Not printed. The clause as telegraphed ran: ‘Power to prohibit by Proclamation 
forthwith the importation into the United Kingdom of all goods grown, produced or manu- 
factured in, or consigned from the U.S.S.R., or of any class or description of such goods 
specified in the Proclamation’. 

3 March 29. 
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No. 294 
Sir FE. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 27, 5.30 p.m.) 
No. 123 Telegraphic [N 2116/1610/38) 


moscow, March 27, 1933, 6.0 p.m. 


Following received from Consul-General, Leningrad, No. 1 March 27. 

“Two Russian employees of Metro-Vickers arrested some days ago and 
now apparently sent to Moscow: Bogdanov chauffeur, Yanovich translator. 
Latter very ill.’ 


No. 295 
Sir R. Vansittart to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. 38 Telegraphic [N 2097/1610/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 27, 1933, 7.5 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 114.1 Last paragraph. 

Firm have suggested to Monkhouse that if after examining all the evidence 
Procurator decided that it was insufficient and prisoners were discharged, 
firm, being confident of the complete integrity of all their employees, would 
be willing to pledge reasonable security in respect of them all and to discuss 
future relations and all the circumstances arising out of the case. 

Do you see any objections in principle? 

I see several obvious ones, but you may consider that local conditions 
should override them. 

Telegraph your observations urgently, and I will put them before the 
Secretary of State on his return from Geneva on Tuesday? morning. 


™ No. 287. 2 March 28. 


No. 296 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 28, 10.50 a.m.) 
No. 124 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 2130/1610/38] 


moscow, March 28, 1933 


Your telegram No. 38.! 
I see nothing but the objection so evidently clear.? 


™ No. 295. 
2 A Foreign Office note on this telegram states that it had been agreed with Sir F. Pole 


that the proposal should be dropped. 
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No. 297 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received March 28, 6.30 p.m.) 
No. 129 Telegraphic [N 2140/1610/38] 


moscow, March 28, 1933, 7.15 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 35.! 

I began by asking if he had any news of trial and whether or no evidence 
was sufficient to necessitate a trial being held. He said he had no news 
except that a trial would be held and that he knew from evidence which 
Prosecutor had shown him that this evidence was sufficient. I expressed my 
regret and said that in the circumstances I must carry out my instructions I 
had just received. I began by saying ‘a Bill has been drafted and will be 
discussed by Cabinet tomorrow’. At this point M. Litvinov interrupted me 
and said he was not in the slightest interested in what happened in our Cabinet 
and intimated strongly that he did not wish to hear any more. I succeeded 
in continuing ‘these powers will be taken unless I am in a position to tell His 
Majesty’s Government before that meeting that a trial will not take place’. 
At this point M. Litvinov broke in again and I was unable to make reference 
to announcement which is to be made on March 30, although I managed to 
bring this in later. I explained I would naturally report whatever he said, 
but that I was His Majesty’s Ambassador acting on instructions from His 
Majesty’s Government and could of course only report anything he might 
say to me. If he did not wish to hear me I could only report the fact. 

I then offered to read to him text of the Bill, terms of which I pointed 
out he did not even know. He refused to listen, although I got so far as to 
read words ‘Power to prohibit by proclamation forthwith importation’. 

(Continuation in my immediately following telegram) .? 


1 No. 293. 2 No. 298. 


No. 298 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir F. Semon (Received March 28, 6.30 p.m.) 
No. 130 Telegraphic [N 2141/1610/38] 


moscow, March 28, 1933, 7.15 p.m. 


Following is continuation of my immediately preceding telegram.! 

I got Litvinov a little quieter towards the end. 

During this phase of the conversation, he at one time said ‘if the evidence 
is sufficient, a trial will take place’. I pointed out that this was not what he 
had just said and asked exactly what it was I could report. Mindful of the 
instructions he had undoubtedly received from above, he amended his state- 
ment to ‘the evidence which Public Prosecutor had shown him was sufficient 
to necessitate a trial and a trial would therefore take place’. 


1 No. 297. 
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Litvinov was nervous and excitable. The news came to him evidently as 
an unpleasant, but I venture to think, not entirely unexpected shock. In 
other words he, I still think, cannot have entirely shared the optimistic 
theories about indifference of His Majesty’s Government which Stalin him- 
self presumably holds and has instructed Litvinov to express. 

On leaving I informed him that if he had anything more to add I was 
entirely at his disposal at any time. He retorted: ‘there will be nothing more’. 
Interview could not have lasted more than some seven or eight minutes. 


No. 299 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Str F. Simon (Received March 28, 9.50 p.m.) 
No. 125 Telegraphic [N 2136/1670/38] 


moscow, March 28, 1933, 9.40 p.m. 

My telegram No. 119.! 

Mr. Nordwall was today sent for by the Public Prosecutor but is not 
expected to be kept long. 

Mrs. Nordwall states that she was also arrested forty minutes after her 
husband at Makeevka and spent three days in prison. Mrs. Nordwall is 
Russian, and has not been released from Soviet citizenship. She is now free 
and staying at Perlovka. 


t No. 290. 


No. 300 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 28, 9.45 p.m.) 
No. 126 Telegraphic [N 2137/1610/38] 


moscow, March 28, 1933, 9.40 p.m. 
My telegram No. 127.! 7 
Mr. Monkhouse was sent for yesterday by President of Electroimport who 
asked him to assist in preparation of a statement by Electroimport, obviously 
for Public Prosecutor, regarding the same turbine failures on which he was 
cross-examined this morning. At this meeting with President of Electro- 
import, M. Dolgov (the recipient of the loan of 250 roubles, which is one of 
the principal charges against the Englishmen) was also present, either at full 
liberty or having been released to assist in preparation of this report! 


™ No. gor. 
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No. 301 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received March 28, 9.50 p.m.) 
No. 127 Telegraphic [N 2138/1610/38) 


moscow, March 28, 1933, 9.40 p.m. 

My telegram No. 119.! 

At Public Prosecutor’s office this morning Mr. Monkhouse was first con- 
fronted with the statement which he had signed at the Lyubianka admitting 
serious defects on certain turbine installations which company had carried 
out.2, He told Public Prosecutor that he wished to amend this statement as 
it had been made after a nineteen hours’ continuous examination following a 
sleepless night. Public Prosecutor became very agitated and asked Monk- 
house to withdraw any accusation of third degree methods. Monkhouse 
replied that he had not called it third degree but had merely said that state- 
ment he had made was written when he was exceedingly tired and he asked 
permission to withdraw it. The Public Prosecutor agreed to this. 

Examination then proceeded to a review of a number of troubles which 
have occurred during the last six years on turbines supplied by the company. 
Monkhouse disputed: the failures which had occurred, but pointed out what 
steps had been taken by the company in every case to put matters right. 
Public Prosecutor then tried to suggest that these failures had caused stop- 
Pages in important industrial plants. Monkhouse stated that to the best of 
his knowledge this was .. .4 and that if a statement was prepared showing 
number of hours which his company’s turbines had stood for repairs, along- 
side the number of kilowatt hours per year which machines had generated 
he was certain that any examining technical authority would agree that the 
turbines had not behaved badly. 

Mr. Monkhouse was then asked for confirmation of the statement which 
he had made at the Lyubianka prison regarding a certain motor failure and 
he did this. 

Statement which he had made at Lyubianka regarding the existence of an 
international price agreement was also read through and Mr. Monkhouse 
admitted having made the statement. 

Mr. Monkhouse was again asked if he could now remember anything 
about the small presents which Mr. Thornton allegedly admitted having 
given. Monkhouse again stated that he could say nothing about this. Dis- 
tribution of 2,000 roubles at Zlatoust was again brought up and Monkhouse 
stated that he knew nothing of this and did not believe it had occurred. (His 
impression is that alleged occurrence at Zlatoust is to be made a central 
point in the accusation. Incidentally neither Electroimports nor Monkhouse 
know anything about any turbine trouble having occurred at Zlatoust and 
cannot understand what it is all about.) 


™ No. 290. | 2 See No. 217. 
3 This word was later amended to read: ‘admitted’. 
4 The text is here uncertain. 
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Public Prosecutor then indicated that he ...5 no further questions to ask 
Monkhouse and that Monkhouse would not be required again until the 
charge was framed against him if such a course was decided upon. 

Monkhouse then made a final statement outlining the efforts he has 
consistently made during the last few years to ensure a better and closer 
relationship between his own country and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (which could be confirmed by a variety of commissariats and 
trusts concerned) and ended his statement with a denial that he had at any 
time consciously or willingly acted against the interests of the Soviet Union. 


S The text as received from Moscow was here uncertain. The word ‘had’ was later 
inserted here. 


No. 302 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 28, 9.50 p.m.) 
No. 128 Telegraphic [N 2139/1610/38) 


moscow, March 28, 1933, 9.49 p.m. 


My telegram No. 127.! 

From various questions which have been asked Mr. Monkhouse during 
his examination, he gathers that no charge is to be brought against Metro- 
politan-Vickers, although his company, as such,? and Public Prosecutor 
actually said so this morning. The indications are, he thinks, that a charge 
will be made very similar to that which was made against the Germans four 
years ago, namely that the arrested employees in Russia and also certain of 
the company’s designers and engineers at the Manchester works are acting 
under instructions from some person who wishes to hinder industrial de- 
velopments in Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. It would appear that the 
person whom they pretend to think responsible for these activities is Mr. 
Richards whom they will claim to be working in conjunction with an inter- 
national group to this end. It has also been suggested to Monkhouse both 
by the O.G.P.U. and by the Public Prosecutor’s department on several occa- 
sions that Mr. Richards is in the British Secret Service. 

Monkhouse gathered that the contention will be that all these activities 
were Carried on by company’s servants behind his back. 


! No. gor. 
2 This passage was later amended to read: ‘Metropolitan- Vickers Company, as such, and’. 
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No. 303 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Recetved March 29, 12.45 p.m.) 
No. 131 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 2183/1610/38] 


moscow, March 29, 1933 


My telegram No. 124.! 

While I adhere to the view therein expressed as regards proposed course of 
action which was apparently to follow release of all prisoners without trial 
I venture to submit, without particular conviction either way, a different 
point namely, whether in view of instructions contained in your telegram 
No. 35? it would not now be easier} and even advisable for company to accept 
Soviet offer of bail in respect of the three British subjects without bothering 
to make their former reservation which 1s now no longer necessary. 

I make this suggestion in view of certain tactical advantages which would 
acrue to us:— 

(1) Soviet Government cannot conceivably in view of your instructions 
interpret this any longer as a sign of weakness: 

(2) Physical and moral advantage of liberation of prisoners: 

(3) Our access to knowledge . . .4 they have forced confession, and 

(4) Our access to knowledge of methods by which these confessions have 
been extorted. 

I cannot say from my interview with M. Litvinov whether Soviet Govern- 
ment would or had refused such offer.5 If they do I think they would be 
making a tactical mistake on assumption that they determine to proceed 
with trial at all costs. If ofcourse they completely climb down in the interval, 
point does not arise. 

Mr. Monkhouse agrees with the above. 

t No. 296. 

2 No. 293. 

3 In the confirmatory copy of this telegram received later by bag this word read: ‘safe’. 

4 The text as received was here uncertain. The later text read: ‘knowledge of all they have 
been forced to confess, and’. 

5 The later text here read: ‘would or would not refuse such an offer’. 


No. 304 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received March 29, 12.55 p.m.) 
No. 132 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 2184/1610/38| 


moscow, March 29, 1933 
My telegram No. 128.! 
Typical example of G.P.U.’s methods is provided by following story 
Mr. Monkhouse tells me today. 
Last October (facts are known to Mr. Richards) Mr. Cushny was ap- 


t No. 302. 
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proached by agents of G.P.U. and asked to undertake secret work as a spy 
for them in connexion with purchase and supply of electrical plant for Soviet 
power stations. They offered him 250 dollars a month for this work. Mr. 
Cushny refused to consider proposition, although he was approached on 
several occasions. In November a Russian woman member of company’s 
staff was sent for by authorities and instructed to seduce Mr. Monkhouse? 
and persuade him to do this work. She refused. She is one of those arrested 
on March 11. 


2 A letter from Moscow Chancery dated April 24, 1933, asked that this word should be 
amended to read ‘Cushny’. 


No. 305 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 29, 1.0 p.m.) 
No. 133 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 2185/1610/38] 


moscow, March 29, 1933 

My telegram No. 125.! 

Mr. Nordwall was asked by Public Prosecutor to admit that he had distri- 
buted considerable sums of money in Ivanovo-Voznesensk district at the 
end of 1931 andin January 1932 for wrecking purposes. Mr. Nordwall stoutly 
denied suggestion which is completely untrue. He was then shown an alleged 
confession by Mr. Thornton to the effect that Thornton had given Nordwall 
money for this purpose. Nordwall repeated his denial. He was next con- 
fronted with a Russian engineer whom he knew at Ivanovo and who by his 
appearance had obviously been brought from prison. This engineer in 
Mr. Nordwall’s presence confessed that Nordwall had on several occasions 
given him sums of the order of 2,000 and 3,000 roubles for wrecking activities, 
and that he had actually engaged in various wrecking work of which he gave 
details. Engineer stated that he had been instructed by Mr. Nordwall not 
to wreck any Metropolitan-Vickers plant so long as it was under guarantee 
from the firm but to devote his attention to other companies’ plant or to 
Metropolitan-Vickers plant which was out of guarantee. Mr. Nordwall 
denied any such transaction ever having occurred. Engineer then appealed 
to Mr. Nordwall to confess his guilt in the same way as he himself had done. 

Prosecutor then said to Mr. Nordwall ‘you did anyhow give him a fur 
coat’. It is true that this engineer did purchase a fur coat for 400 roubles 
from Mr. Taylor one of the company’s Test department engineers who 
visited Ivanovo about that time and who is now in England. Mr. Nordwall 
was in the transaction as an interpreter only and as channel for receipt of 
purchase price. Nordwall told Prosecutor that money had passed through 
his personal account which is available at the company’s Moscow office. . 
Police immediately searched office accounts and found that Nordwall was 
mistaken in his recollection. 


1 No. 299. 
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No. 306 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received March 29, 7.0 p.m.) 
No. 136 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 2187/1610/38] 


moscow, March 29, 1933 


Following is translation of a Tass communiqué issued this evening: 

‘As Tass has learnt, the British Ambassador, Sir E. Ovey, visited the 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, Comrade Litvinov, on the 28th of 
this month and stated that he had come to acquaint him with the measures 
which the English Government had decided to take in case the trial which 
has been announced was not liquidated. 

“Comrade Litvinov answered that he could now dispel any doubts which 
the Ambassador might have and inform him that the definite decision of the 
Prosecutor had already been taken to bring up the case for hearing in the 
immediate future, that this decision could not be changed, and that if the 
Ambassador in his statement regarding the measures of the English Govern- 
ment had the object of affecting that decision then he might be assured that 
nothing would come of it. To this Comrade Litvinov added that such 
methods of diplomacy i.e. methods of gross external pressure perhaps might 
be sometimes successful in Mexico, but in the U.S.S.R. they were doomed to 
failure in advance.! 

“The Ambassador did not then insist upon his statement regarding these 
measures, _ 

‘On the basis of a statement in the English press it may be supposed that 
the matter at issue is the establishment of restrictions upon the development 
of trade between the U.S.S.R. and England or its complete stoppage.’ 


1 Sir E. Ovey had been H.M. Minister in Mexico from 1925 to 1929. 


No. 307 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 29, 7.25 p.m.) 
No. 137 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 2188/1610/38] 


moscow, March 29, 1933 

My telegram No. 136.! 

M. Litvinov certainly made reference to Mexico as he reports. This refer- 
ence he made during his first interruption (see my telegram No. 129)? saying 
‘you cannot employ such methods with the U.S.S.R. as with Mexico’. 

I did not report this typical boutade at the time partly because [I am used 
to such outbursts and partly because]} I felt I had rather neatly dealt with it 


™ No. 306. 2 No. 297. 
3 This passage appeared in the confirmatory copy of this telegram received later by bag. 
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by replying very calmly and with a puzzled expression ‘I do not quite under- 
stand, M. Litvinov, your reference to Mexico. Do you mean that someone 
or some country is in the habit of applying such methods to Mexico? If so, 
who?’ to.which he, evidently repenting his words, somewhat feebly replied, 
‘Oh! any country’. 

Press correspondents have been urging me to give an account of what 
really passed. I have told them that I personally have no intention of being 
drawn into a polemic through the channel chosen by M. Litvinov and that 
His Majesty’s Government will doubtless know how to deal with the in- 
cident. | 

As regards the accuracy of the rest of the communiqué you can judge from 
my telegrams Nos. 129 and 130,* to which I have nothing to add. 


4 No. 298. 


No. 308 
Sir F. Simon to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 
No. go Telegraphic [N 2204/1610/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 29, 1933, 9.45 p.m. 


I should like you to return home immediately for consultation. In mean- 
time Strang will act as Chargé d’Affaires. Let me know how soon you can 
arrive.! 


1 Sir E. Ovey left Moscow on the night of March 30 and arrived in London on the morn- 
ing of Sunday, April 2. 


No. 309 
Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received March 30, 12.15 p.m.) 
No. 139 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 2217/1610/38) 


moscow, March 30, 1933 

My telegram No. 136.! 

Following reflections on intentions of Soviet Government which I had 
drafted before Litvinov’s communiqué may be of interest at present juncture, 
begins: 

Do they want to break with us or are they, as I have contended, depending 
upon a commercial agreement with us to save them from bankruptcy? My 
view that if we use sufficient force they will climb down has of course been 
based on theory that they do depend on us. 

There is however another possibility—‘the inevitable risk which is worth 
running’ referred to in paragraph 6 of my telegram No. 97.2, The method 
in this madness would be explicable on the theory of Soviets’ conviction 


™ No. 306. 2 No. 270. 
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. . . prospects of3 denunciation of trade agreement either that it really was 
the intention of His Majesty’s Government to break off agreement, to refuse 
to have a new one, and to boycott their goods, or that the only kind of treaty 
that could possibly be satisfactory to us would be one by which we should use 
so much of money arising from Soviet sales in England as to prevent them 
from paying their debts elsewhere and thus force them to go bankrupt. 

Either assumption would explain the policy of pin-pricks culminating in 
‘Izvestiya’ insult of last November‘ and’ evidently long preparation for 
Metro-Vickers arrests in the hope of driving us into a boycott and/or a breach 
for which they would blame us before the world. Such action would have 
advantage from Soviet point of view of enabling them to repudiate all 
existing commitments [to us]. Suicidal as this might appear in the first 
instance their mentality might lead them to believe America is shortly going 
to recognize them and give them either very long credits or possibly a loan. 
American goods are more expensive than English goods but if the Soviets are 
prepared in case of final collapse to play on America the same game as they 
will have played on England, such idea is not beyond them. Either of these 
assumptions if correct would provide complete justification for promised’ 
strong action on the part of His Majesty’s Government. If they attach im- 
portance to a trade agreement on our lines, they will still climb down rather 
than risk boycott. If they do not they will risk everything for above reasons 
and the sooner we get clear from all our commitments the better. Ends. 

I expected after my démarche on March 28 anything, ranging from signs 
of a complete climb [down]® to action definitely amounting to a threat of 
breach of all relations with Great Britain on the ground of insult to their 
sovereign rights. Last night’s communiqué indicates a half-way measure. 
They have insulted me rather than His Majesty’s Government with the 
object of driving a wedge between me and His Majesty’s Government, still 
clinging to the hope that I was exceeding my instructions. They would 
rather wait upon facts. Hence the reference to some statement in English 
press, the only statement with which they are possibly acquainted in English 
press being that by Captain Eden on March 20 in the House of Commons.? 
They are evidently in a state of indecision. The [unheard of]'° nature of 
M. Litvinov’s communiqué is so typical of his methods that it cannot be 
judged by normal standards. 


3 The text as received here was uncertain. In the confirmatory copy of this telegram 
received later by bag this passage read: ‘conviction ever since the denunciation’. 
4 See Nos. 177 and 178. 
5 In the later copy this word read: ‘the’ and was preceded by a comma. 
6 These two words appeared in the later copy. 
7 In the later copy this word read: ‘continued’. 
8 The text as received was here uncertain. This word was in the later copy. 
9 See No. 258. 
10 The text as received was here uncertain. These two words were in the later copy. 
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No. 310 
Str E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 30, 4.45 p.m.) 
No. 142 Telegraphic [N 2220/1610/38] 


moscow, March 30, 1933, 6.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 40.! 

I need hardly state how delicate would be the position of Mr. Strang 
should you wish him to communicate any unpleasant instructions to Litvinov. 
If Litvinov really wishes in desperation to force His Majesty’s Government 
by his rudeness to withdraw the Embassy altogether before the trial, he may 
well act towards Mr. Strang as he did to me. Soviet Ambassador may have 
no influence but he can at least report your remarks to his Government. 


1 No. 308. 


No. 311 
Minute! by Sir 7. Sumon 
[NV 2183/1610/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 30, 1933 


I have always regarded bail or no bail as a matter for Metro-Vickers to 
decide. It was thetr view a few days ago that the offer of bail should be re- 
fused except on certain terms. I personally thought this an astonishing view 
but telegraphed to Moscow in accordance with it on their behalf.2 His 
Majesty’s Government ought not to be involved as a Gov[ernmen]t in re- 
versing this decision for it was not His Majesty’s Government’s decision in the 
first place. 


1 This minute relates to telegram No. 131 from Moscow (No. 303) and to a minute, 
dated March 30, 1933, by Mr. Collier in which he reported his interview on that day with 
Mr. Marshall of Becos Traders Limited. Mr. Marshall had said that M. Maisky was 
willing to recommend to Moscow that the remaining British prisoners should be released 
on surety as proposed, ‘with a view to the ultimate liquidation of the whole case’, if only he 
could have an assurance from the Foreign Office, which he could pass on to his Govern- 
ment, that H.M.G. were not seeking an excuse for an embargo or a breach of relations but 
genuinely desired a settlement. I replied that M. Maisky surely knew this already—to 
which Mr. Marshall retorted: ‘Oh yes, he does, but he thinks Stalin doesn’t.”” What 
M. Maisky wants, according to Mr. Marshall, is to be asked to call at the Foreign Office 
and then asked whether he will recommend that the remaining prisoners be released on 
parole. He would then ask us whether he could assure his Government that we were not 
seeking a breach; and, on receiving an affirmative reply, he would telegraph or telephone 
to Moscow stating that he had received this assurance and that, in view of it, he was recom- 
mending their release on parole with a view to discussing an ultimate settlement. I re- 
marked to Mr. Marshall that this seemed a very elaborate way of making a simple arrange- 
ment; and he replied: ‘Yes, it is. But Maisky has to save both his Government's face and 
his own face with his Government.” I said I would report this to my Chiefs and let him 
know their views as soon as possible.’ 

2 See No. 271. 
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If the Dep[artmen]t now thinks well to arrange a meeting between M. 
Maisky and Metro-Vickers at the F[oreign] O[ffice] I have no objection. It 
goes without saying that His Majesty’s Government are not ‘seeking’ a breach 
of relations or an ‘excuse’ for an embargo, but of course M. Maisky must not 
be told that if the prisoners are bailed no powers will be taken. His Majesty’s 
Government is not making a bargain on the subject of bail at all. Bail is for 
Metro-Vickers, who put up the money and have apparently changed their 
mind, But as long as it is quite clear that His Majesty’s Government are not 
bargaining or tying their hands as to future action anything we can do to help 
about bail should be done. | 


No. 312 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved March 31, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 144 Telegraphic [N 2222/1610/38] 


moscow, March 31, 1933, 2.15 a.m. 


Official of Press Department of Commissariat of Foreign Affairs this 
evening! read communiqué to foreign press correspondents substance of 
which is as follows :— 

On April g or April 10 the Supreme Court will try the four Russians, 
Gregory, MacDonald and others (not ‘and the others’)? under Article 58 of 
the Criminal Code paragraphs 6 and 11. The four Russians are Zorin, an 
engineer at Moscow power station, Vitvitski, chief engineer at Chelyabinsk 
electric works (both of whom are mentioned in original G.P.U. com- 
muniqué—see Sir E. Ovey’s despatch No. 150),3 Volknovski and Gonziev‘ 
(whose names have not been hitherto mentioned). 

Prosecutor will be Vyshinsky, not Krylenko as usual. Court will be com- 
posed as follows: 


President, Ulrich, member of plenum of Supreme Court. 

Assessors, Martens, director of Diesel Institution, and Dimitriev, chairman 
of Fuel Trust. 

Substitute member without the right to vote, 
Yelikov [Zelikov], president of Union of Electrical Workers. 


1 This telegram was drafted on March 30. 

2 Mr. Monkhouse telephoned to Mr. Richards on April 1 to say that the English 
translation of the communiqué was not reliable and that, from the Russian text, it ap- 
peared that all the other British subjects, and possibly all the Russians as well, were still 
liable to be tried. 

3 See No. 235, note 3. 

4 These names were later emended to Volkhovski and Gusev. See No. 314. 
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No. 313 


Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received March 31, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 145 Telegraphic [N 2234/1610/38] 


moscow, March 31, 1933, 2.15 a.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

1. Paragraph 6 of Article 58 relates to espionage not to sabotage (which 
was the offence mentioned in the original O.G.P.U. communiqué) or to 
bribery (mentioned in addition to sabotage in Public Prosecutor’s interview, 
see Sir E. Ovey’s telegram No. 102).2, Paragraph 11 covers conspiracy to 
commit any of the numerous state crimes enumerated not only in Article 58 
but also in Article 59. It is probable but not yet altogether certain that in the 
present case the accusation under paragraph 11 refers to conspiracy to com- 
mit espionage alone and not to conspiracy to commit any of the other offences 
under these two Articles. 

2. It is not yet clear whether any or all of the other four Englishmen 
besides Gregory and MacDonald will be tried on the charges mentioned or 
on any other charge at this or some subsequent trial. 

3. Ulrich, who is also President of the Military Collegium of the Supreme 
Court, presided at the Stern trial (my despatch [No.] 194 of April 11, 1932).3 
He specialises in espionage cases and I am told that after the breach of rela- 
tions in 1927 he sentenced numbers of Russians alleged to be spies in the 
British service. 

4. Foreign press correspondents understand from the press department 
that the trial will not be staged as a public spectacle like the . . .* trial but 
be played before a limited audience like the Stern trial. 


1 No. 312. 2 No. 275. 

3 Not printed. A Russian named Stern had shot at and wounded the Counsellor of the 
German Embassy. He and another Russian were executed. 

4 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 314 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Recetved March 31, 11.30 a.m.) 
No. 146 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 2245/1610/38] 


moscow, March 31, 1933 

My telegram No. 144.! 

Communiqué was published in this morning’s press. The provisions under 
which the prisoners are accused are quoted in the communiqué not as 
Article 58 paragraphs 6 and 11 (as the journalists were informed last night) 
but as Article 58 paragraphs 6 to 11. The People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs has now explained to me that the accusations will probably be under 
paragraphs 6, 7, 10 and 11, but not under 8 or g. All the accused will not 


t No. 312. 
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necessarily be charged under all the paragraphs mentioned. The precise 
charge against each man will be stated in his written indictment. 

Paragraph 7 relates to the undermining of State industry, transport, 
trade, etc., for counter-revolutionary ends. 

Paragraph 10 relates to propaganda or agitation directed towards the 
overthrow or weakening of the Soviet régime or towards the commission of 
certain counter-revolutionary offences. 

The communiqué also contains following additional information. The 
examination is on the point of completion and the case will be transferred to 
the Supreme Court in a day or two. It will be tried at a special session of 
that Court. 

The last two Russian names given in paragraph 2 of my telegram under 
reference should read Volkhovski and Gusev. The latter is the chief of the 
electrical station at the Metallurgical works, Zlatoust, and is No. 13 in the 
original G.P.U. communiqué. 


2 See No. 235, note 3. 


No. 315 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Recetved March 31, 3.30 p.m.) 
No. 147 Telegraphic [N 2266/1610/38] 


moscow, March 31, 1933, 4.28 p.m. 
Sir E. Ovey’s telegram No. gg.! 


I have arranged to visit prisoners tomorrow evening. 


1 No. 272. 


No. 316 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 31, 5.20 p.m.) 
No. 148 Telegraphic [N 2267/1610/938] 


moscow, March 31, 1933, 5.30 p.m. 
My telegram No. 146.! 


I put following oral questions to M. Rubinin this morning :— 

1. Are any of the ‘other persons’ referred to in communiqué, British 
subjects and if so, what are their names? 

2. Have accused persons yet received written indictments? If so, could he 
communicate copies to me? 

3. At what point can accused place themselves in communication with 
defending counsel? 

4. Do the accused themselves appoint defending counsel or can the 
Company or the Embassy take any part in their appointment? (He said he 


' No. 314. 
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thought this was for the accused themselves. Procedure is outlined in 
penultimate paragraph [of] Sir E. Ovey’s telegram No. 102.)? 
5. Have defending counsel night, | 
(a) of private consultation with accused? 
(5) of access to documents in the case? 

6. Have foreign counsel any right not enjoyed by ordinary members of 
the public e.g. consultation with the accused or access to documents? (He 
said answer was ‘no’.) 

7. Will members of the Embassy visiting the accused be permitted at any 
point to speak to the accused on matters relating to the case? 

He promised to make enquiries and let me know. 


2 No. 275. 


No. 317 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir. 7. Simon (Received March 31, 4.40 p.m.) 
No. 149 Telegraphic [N 2268]/1610/38] 


moscow, March 31, 1933, 5.31 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram,' paragraph 6. 

Although presence of foreign lawyer could have no direct influence upon 
conduct of the trial, both Mr. Monkhouse and I think it desirable that an 
English barrister should if possible be sent to watch the case on behalf of 
either His Majesty’s Government or the Company. It would be indispensable 
that he should know Russian well enough to be able to follow proceedings 
himself. You will no doubt wish to possess a critical review of proceedings, 
possibly for publication, in which contrast between Soviet and western 
jurisprudence would be exhibited. I fear none of us here have technical 
qualifications necessary for such a task 


1 No. 316. 


No. 318 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received March 31, 10.0 p.m.) 
No. 151 Telegraphic [N 2270/1610/38] 
moscow, March 31, 1933, 8.0 p.m. 
My telegram No. 144.! 
Situation has of course changed since issue of communiqué definitely 
appointing a trial for Gregory and MacDonald. This news arrived just . 


before the Ambassador’s departure. and action reported in my telegram 
No. 148? was decided upon before he left. | 


1 No. 312. 2 No. 316. 
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My dealings with the new situation as one of fact, implied by my contact 
today with Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, cannot possibly be miscon- 
strued by Soviet authorities in view of the firm measures upon which His 
Majesty’s Government have decided. 


No. 319 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received March 31, 7.35 p.m.) 
No. 150 Telegraphic [N 2269/1610/38] 


moscow, March 31, 1933, 8.12 p.m. 

My telegram No. 148,! paragraph 4. 

Although it is of course true defending counsel must be appointed by 
accused themselves, I understand that in Shakhti case German Embassy 
agreed with Collegium of Defenders upon names of those members of the 
panel best qualified to defend the German prisoners who thereupon made 
appointments, one defender for each. 

It would, I think, be possible for myself or Mr. Monkhouse or both to 
approach the Collegium and explore the question of the prisoners’ legal 
defence, but neither of us can do so without instructions because it may well 
be that you prefer to let the procedure take its normal course without any 
further intervention from this Embassy, in the conviction that the prisoners’ 
best safeguard is the strong attitude taken by His Majesty’s Government 
and that the quality of their defence by an intimidated Russian counsel is 
a matter of indifference.” 

If, however, you wish any action taken I shall be grateful for early instruc- 
tions as time is short. 

You will realise that I cannot consult the prisoners’ wishes in the matter 
as I cannot communicate with them on matters connected with the case. 

™ No. 316. 

2 Sir E. Ovey had telegraphed on March 29 information received through a Soviet 
source by one of his colleagues that two of the defending counsel in the Donbas case were 
exiled after the trial. Their ostensibly private conferences with the accused had been over- 
heard and recorded by microphone by the O.G.P.U. After the trial they were confronted 


with this record and told that their conduct had been incorrect and that they must suffer 
for it. 


No. 320 
Minute by Mr. Collier 
[N 2183/1610/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 31, 1933 


On receipt of the Secretary of State’s minute on this paper! I got into 
touch with the Soviet Embassy, with Mr. Marshall, and with Sir F. Pole 
and Mr. Richards, and, after some difficulties, due to M. Maisky having 


t No. 311 and note 1. 
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sudden qualms about the publicity attaching to a visit by him to the Foreign 
Office at this juncture, the matter was arranged as follows:— 

I asked M. Cahan, the First Secretary of the Soviet Embassy, to call on 
me, told him that I understood that the Company were prepared to give 
their word on behalf of the remaining prisoners, so that they could be 
released on parole, but that I believed the Ambassador wished for some re- 
assurance as to His Majesty’s Government’s ultimate intentions before 
recommending release on these terms to his Government, and said that, 
in these circumstances, I was authorised by the Secretary of State to tell him 
that it went without saying that His Majesty’s Government were not seeking 
a breach of relations or an excuse for an embargo, though I should hardly 
have thought His Excellency needed any re-assurance on this point. The 
question of the release of the prisoners, I understood, would now be dis- 
cussed with representatives of the Company; and I emphasized that His 
Majesty’s Government, though naturally desirous of seeing them out of 
prison as soon as possible, were not directly concerned with the terms on 
which they were provisionally released, which was a matter for arrangement 
between the Company and the Soviet authorities. 

M. Cahan said he would report my words to M. Maisky; and after he had 
left I telephoned to Mr. Richards, telling him that, if he and Sir F. Pole 
would now ask for an interview with M. Maisky on this subject, I under- 
stood that His Excellency would receive them this evening and in return for 
their undertaking would recommend to his Government that the prisoners 
be released forthwith. 

I have not yet heard the result of their interview with the Ambassador. 

L. CoLLreR 


No. 321 
Minute by Mr. Collier 
[NV 2183/1610/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 31, 1933 


Mr. Richards called again this evening to say that he and Sir F. Pole had 
seen M. Maisky, who had spoken as expected, but had also asked them 
whether, if all four British prisoners could not be released, they would give 
their parole for three of them only. Though they felt that this was rather 
going back on the assurances conveyed through Mr. Marshall, they said that 
they would accept it ‘faute de mieux’, though they emphasized their desire 
that all four should be included in the arrangement. 

M. Maisky then said he would speak to Moscow and let them know the 
result as soon as possible. 

(In this connexion please see the last paragraph of my minute on 
N 2222/1610/38).! 

L. CoLiieR 


1 This passage of Mr. Collier’s minute on No. 312 recorded the views of Mr. Richards 
printed in the last paragraph of No. 326. 
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No. 322 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved April 1, 6.0 a.m.) 
No. 158 Telegraphic [N 2290/1610/38] 
moscow, April 1, 1933, 6.57 a.m. 


Following is text of Sir E. Ovey’s telegram No. 6 Saving of March 30 now 
on its way to you by post, begins: 

Following summary of Mr. Monkhouse’s views may be of interest. 

Monkhouse incident (my telegram No. 132)! together with arrest and 
examination of woman secretary Kutuzova? last January (my telegram 
No. 32)3 and other minor cases of molestation of Russian domestic servants 
makes Mr. Monkhouse now think framing of case against the Company or 
its employees was begun shortly after and probably in consequence of 
termination of commercial agreement last September [sic]. One of the 
purposes of his visit to England in February last was to express disquiet 
at this uncomfortable local situation. 

Sir Felix Pole will recall categorical assurances given to him in London 
on that occasion by Ozerski who said that he had twice in Moscow made 
personal enquiries of Menzhinski head of G.P.U. and could assert that 
G.P.U. had no complaint against either Company or Mr. Monkhouse. If 
authorities had any complaint against any members of the staff it would be 
easy to ask them to leave the country. Mr. Monkhouse thinks nevertheless 
that Ozerski knew there was something brewing. 

Mr. Monkhouse says Thornton fully expected some such attack as has 
occurred and was consequently in a very bad state of nerves when arrested. 

Mr. Monkhouse is puzzled and disturbed by Thornton’s apparent volu- 
minous ‘confessions’. 

Possible explanations are :— 

1. That Thornton who was born in Russia and is a man of the world with 
intimate knowledge of Soviet ways and of history of past Soviet trials has 
written down everything suggested to him by G.P.U. or Prosecutor however 
absurd with intention of repudiating every word of it at the trial. 

2. That in his present state of nerves he has broken down and made false 
‘confession’ under one of the well known forms of G.P.U. pressure such as 
threat of consequences either to himself or Kutuzova or both in the event of 
his failure to ‘confess’ (Monkhouse was so threatened—see his letter to 
Richards of March 14),* offer of release if full ‘confession’ is made, or threat 
of exposure to the world of his alleged intimate relations with Kutuzova (see 
my te'egram [No.] 59). Mr. Monkhouse has noted that both G.P.U. and 


' No. 304. See also No. 304, note 2. 

2 This name here and below read ‘Kutuzov’ in the telegram as received. 

3 No. 205. 

4 Document (i) in Appendix III. 

S Not printed. This telegram reported that a newspaper correspondent had been urged 
by a Russian to write up a story making allegations against Mr. Thornton and Mr. Mac- 
Donald. 
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Prosecutor speak of Thornton and Kutuzova together and think[?s] they are 
now receiving specially favourable material treatment. At Lyubianka 
G.P.U. threatened to confront Monkhouse with Kutuzova and he challenged 
them to do so, whereupon they let the matter drop. 

3. That being of generous nature and well-liked by all Russians with 
whom he works, he has been indiscreet in helping them in their need either 
in money or in kind, conduct which G.P.U. and Prosecutor have twisted into 
ground for accusation of either sabotage or espionage. Every foreigner in 
Russia brings in necessities from abroad for Russian friends or associates. 

Monkhouse is now inclined to think authorities realize that they cannot 
prove wrecking by Metropolitan-Vickers employees of their own Company’s 
plant and are now trying to show that they have wrecked other plant. 
‘Evidence’ in regard to Zlatoust (my telegrams Nos. 119 and 127)® and 
Ivanovo (my telegram No. 133)7 points in this direction. 


6 Nos. 290 and gol. 7 No. 305. 


No. 323 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Recetved April 1, 11.45 a.m.) 
No. 153 Telegraphic [N 2275/1610/38] 


moscow, April 1, 1933, 12.39 p.m. 
Following for Mr. Collier :— 


My telegram No. 152.! 
We therefore do not yet know whether proposed announcement was made 
on Thursday March 30? or not (your telegram No. 35).3 


* Not printed. This telegram reported that the Russian press had reproduced Reuter’s 
statement denying that His Majesty’s Government had ‘decided to refuse export credits to 
firms having contracts with the U.S.S.R.’, though the matter was said to be under con- 
sideration. 

2 Mr. Strang was informed in Foreign Office telegram No. 41 of April 2 that Sir J. Simon 
had stated on March 90 that consultation with Sir E. Ovey must take place before he could 
say anything further. See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 276, col. 1185. 

3 No. 293. 


No. 324 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved April 2, 7.0 a.m.) 
No. 159 Telegraphic [N 2291/1610/38] _ 
moscow, April 1, 1933, 5.58 p.m. 
Monkhouse [and]! Nordwall were summoned to Public Prosecutor’s office 


this evening where their indictments were shown to them and then read_ 
over to them. 


1 The text as received was here uncertain. This word was inserted here later. 
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Monkhouse is charged (on the ground that as the representative of the 
Company he must have known of the activities of his staff) with the four 
following points: 

1. Espionage including military espionage and ‘obtaining secret informa- 
tion regarding new constructional works’. 

2. Collecting information (Monkhouse does not understand how this 
charge differs from the first). 

3. ‘Diversional activity’ (i.e. disorganising or wrecking work) carried out 
through [intermediary]! of Cushny and MacDonald. 

4. Bribery. The charge cites the transaction mentioned in paragraph 2 of 
Sir E. Ovey’s telegram No. 119.2 

Indictment states that he is charged under Article 58, paragraph[s] 6, 7, 9 
and 10. 

Mr. Nordwall’s indictment is more precise. He is charged under three 
headings: 

1. Thaton Thornton’s instructions he collected information for the purposes 
of both military and economic espionage at Ivgres? (where he was employed in 
1930-1931) and passed on information to Thornton. 

2. That on Thornton’s instructions he engaged in the organisation of 
wrecking at Ivgres through a Russian engineer Anov [Lobanov] (with whom 
he was recently confronted, see Sir E. Ovey’s telegram No. 133).4 

3. That on Thornton’s instructions he passed five thousand roubles and a 
fur coat to Lob.. .5 in payment for wrecking activities. 

Mr. Nordwall does not remember under which paragraphs of Article 58 
he is charged. 

Both of them signed statements to the effect that the charges had been 
read over to them. Both wrote out denials of the truth of the charges, 
though as regards charge 4 Mr. Monkhouse admitted that as this transaction 
had passed through the Company’s books he must therefore accept responsi- 
bility for it. 

Nordwall asserted that Lob . . . ’s5 statements were fantastic and on being 
asked how he accounted for them, suggested that Lob .. .5 was the real 
wrecker and that he can only have made them against an Englishman with 
the object of disturbing Anglo-Soviet relations. 

Mr. Monkhouse expressed astonishment at the charges made against him 
and was informed that there was all manner of evidence against him. 

Accused were told that they were now free to choose defending counsel 
from the panel of Defenders and their informant stated, in reply to a question, 
that so far as he knew they would continue to be at liberty for the time 
being. The charges would be actually delivered to the accused in two days’ 
time. 


1 The text as received was here uncertain. This word was inserted here later. 
2 No. 290. 

3 i.e. Ivanovo District State Electric Power Station. 

4 No. 305. 

S The text is here uncertain. This name should read: ‘Lobanov’. 
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Monkhouse feels now that Thornton may have been brought to ‘confes- 
sion’ much more than previously suspected (see my telegram No. 158).® 
Nordwall recalls that at Public Prosecutor’s office he was shown in Thorn- 
ton’s own handwriting a confession that Nordwall had ‘engaged in both 
offensive and defensive spying’ on Thornton’s instructions. 

6 No. 322. 


No. 325 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 1, 9.20 p.m.) 
| No. 155 Telegraphic [N 2286/1610/38] 


moscow, April 1, 1933, 9-48 p.m. 

My telegram No. 148.! 

M. Rubinin this’afternoon gave me the following replies to my questions. 

1. It is to be understood that the four British subjects not named in the 
communiqué are included amongst ‘other persons’ referred to therein. List 
was too long to be given in full. 

2. Copies of indictments are handed to the accused persons not later than 
three days before the trial. Prosecutor does not deliver copies to persons 
other than the accused. 

3, 4, and 5. At some unspecified period before the delivery of the indict- 
ments the accused persons are informed that the preliminary investigation 
is complete and the whole documentary material connected with the case 
(not merely the material relating to their own individual interrogation) is 
then handed to them. After reading this material the accused may supple- 
ment it or not as they think fit. At this point they have the right to submit 
an application in which they name the person whom they wish to defend 
them. This person must be chosen from amongst the College of Defenders 
or other persons designated by the law. Choice of defending counsel is a 
matter for the accused himself who indicates the name of person of his choice. 
The Company or Embassy may however advise accused as to their choice. 
(I reminded him that I am unable to communicate with the accused on 
matters connected with the case. He said he would enquire how this diffi- 
culty could be got over.) Immediately defending counsel is appointed he 
has the right of private consultation with the accused and of free access to 
documentary material of investigation. 

6. M. Rubinin confirmed that foreign counsel enjoy no rights other than 
those of members of the public. (I asked if foreign counsel could confer with 
defending counsel. He thought obviously they could but said he would 
enquire. ) 

7. From moment that preliminary investigation is complete visitors are 
no longer bound by condition not to speak to accused on substance of the 
case. All interviews except those of defending counsel must take place in — 
presence of officials. 
1 No. 316. 
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At this point M. Rubinin added ‘in this connexion Prosecutor wishes to 
make it clear visitors are forbidden during interviews with the accused to 
have recourse to declarations containing incitement to accused to perform 
acts of disloyalty towards the tribunal’. I asked him what he meant by 
this. He gave as an example ‘any suggestion to the accused that they should 
deny the truth of evidence given by them during investigation’. He hastily 
disclaimed any idea that we should harbour any such intention. 

I made it clear to M. Rubinin that I was merely clearing up certain 
points of procedure and that I was in no way touching upon the substance 
of issue between the two Governments with regard to which I could obviously 
have nothing to say. 


No. 326 
Memorandum by Mr. Collier 
[N 2308/1610/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 1, 1933 


On receipt of the Secretary of State’s minute of March go! on the question 
of the release on parole of the remaining British employees of Metro-Vickers 
still in prison at Moscow, arrangements were made on March 31 with the 
Soviet Embassy and with Sir F. Pole and Mr. Richards, which resulted in 
a call by M. Cahan, the First Secretary of the Embassy, on Mr. Collier,? 
who told him that he was authorised to state that it went without saying 
that His Majesty’s Government were not seeking to make this case an excuse 
for a breach of relations or for an embargo on Soviet imports into this 
country. Mr. Collier added that, though he would hardly have thought that 
the Soviet Ambassador needed any re-assurance on this point, he understood 
that His Excellency desired to be able to report the statement to his Govern- 
ment when recommending the release of the prisoners on parole to be given 
both by themselves and by the firm on behalf of each of them, and that he 
would now receive representatives of the firm who were prepared to give 
him the required assurance as to parole. 

Sir F. Pole and Mr. Richards then called on M. Maisky; and Mr. Richards 
called again at the Foreign Office on the evening of March 31 to report the 
result of their interview. He said that M. Maisky had spoken as expected, 
but had also asked whether, if all four British prisoners could not be released, 
the firm would give their parole for three of them only. Though Sir F. Pole 
and he had felt that M. Maisky was rather going back on the assurances 
conveyed by Mr. Marshall, they said that they would give parole for three 
prisoners only if the Soviet Government still insisted that the fourth should 
remain in prison, though they emphasized their desire that all four prisoners 
should be included in the arrangement. 

Mr. Richards then pointed out that M. Maisky’s overtures through Mr. 


1 No. 311. 2 See No. 320. 
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Marshall, and the other signs of comparative moderation now reported from 
Moscow, had begun as soon as the Soviet authorities had heard the decision 
of His Majesty’s Government to take powers to deal with Soviet trade. He 
added that he feared the Soviet Government would be encouraged by the 
postponement of the announcement of that decision in Parliament—indeed, 
he thought he already saw some sign of that in his interview with M. Maisky 
—and that, from his knowledge of Russian mentality, he felt sure that they 
were counting on His Majesty’s Government being afraid to commit them- 
selves to a public announcement, since it would then be almost impossible 
to avoid applying the powers to be taken if the outcome of the trial was 
Not satisfactory, and since it was now well known that there was a current 
of opinion, both inside and outside the Government, opposed to applying 
the powers in any event. His view, he said, was shared by Sir F. Pole; and 
no people in this country were more interested in Russian trade than they 


were, 
L. CoLLieER 


No. 327 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 2, 7.0 a.m.) 
No. 160 Telegraphic [N 2292/1610/38] 


Moscow, April 2, 1933, 5-57 a.m. 

Sir E. Ovey’s telegram No. 131.! 

Mr. Monkhouse this evening? at Prosecutor’s office raised the question of 
possibility of ‘changing the preventive measures in respect of the four accused 
still in prison’ (see Sir E. Ovey’s telegram No. 109).3 He was informed that 
the authorities were still allowed to consider this question if it was raised by 
the accused. He asked ‘what if the Company raised it?’ and received a 
somewhat vague reply that if Company liked to raise the question it might 
perhaps be considered. Monkhouse did not expressly refer to ‘bail’. 


1 No. 303. 2 April 1. 3 See No. 282, note 3. 


No. 328 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 2, 9.0 a.m.) 
No. 162 Telegraphic [N 2294/1610/38] 


Moscow, April 2, 1933, 5-57 a.m. 


Following is text referred to in my immediately preceding telegram:! 

Thornton and MacDonald each know that the other is in prison. Gregory, 
who was brought up from the country, has no idea who else is with him. » 
He asked for this information in my presence and was refused and he is 


? No. 331. These telegrams were despatched out of order. 
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frankly puzzled by the whole business and says that he is anxious to get back 
to his erection job which he is sure is going to ruin without him. Cushny 
is the most self-possessed of the four. MacDonald is nervous and uneasy. 
Thornton, whom I already knew, is physically well but mentally numbed. 
He seems to be getting better treatment than the others. The nerves of all 
have been badly shaken. 


No. 329 
Mr, Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Recetved April 2, 7.0 a.m.) 
No. 163 Telegraphic [N 2295/1610/38] 


Moscow, April 2, 1933, 5.57 a.m. 


From conversation Mr. Walton and I had with Prosecutor this evening,! 
I gather meaning of communiqué reported in my telegram No. 146? is that 
the Public Prosecutor, whose investigation of the case is drawing to a close, 
has now convinced himself that there is sufficient evidence for the case as a 
whole to be sent by him to the Supreme Court. It is now therefore possible 
to say that the Court will on a given day try case in which a group of persons, 
some named in the communiqué and some not specifically named, are held 
to be involved. Prosecutor will frame indictments against each of these 
persons individually. On receipt of indictments and of evidence upon which 
they are based the Court, sitting in preliminary session (presumably private) 
as a kind of Grand Jury will decide whether on the evidence produced to 
it each individual accused is to be brought to trial or not, and if so whether 
on Prosecutor’s indictment or on a new indictment drafted by the Court 
itself. 


1 ie. April 1. 2 No. 314. 


No. 330 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 2, 9.45 a.m.) 
No. 157 Telegraphic [N 2289/1610/38] 


Moscow, April 2, 1933, 5.58 a.m. 


Following explanation of Metropolitan-Vickers arrests is current in foreign 
journalist circles here claiming to have had indications from competent 
Soviet quarters. According to this hypothesis, the man the G.P.U. are 
really after is MacDonald whom they are certain is a spy in the employ of 
the British Intelligence Service. As, however, they seem to regard British 
Intelligence Service as being, like themselves, the power behind the throne, 
and not wishing directly to challenge that power and thus provoke serious 
international complications they thought it better not to arrest and try 
MacDonald alone upon a direct charge of espionage, but to include him 
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among others as being implicated in a wide-spread sabotage plot. This 
course would, they thought, have the advantages 

(1) of not directly provoking the ‘real Government’ of England, 

(2) of providing an excuse for examining Company’s personnel and raid- 
ing their premises in search of documentary evidence against MacDonald, 
and 

(3) of being useful for internal purposes. On this assumption their mis- 
calculation appears to have consisted in not realizing that wholesale arrests 
of British subjects and a clean sweep of a British Company’s organization 
on a fantastic charge of sabotage would rouse the deepest feeling amongst 
Government and people of Great Britain to a degree which the arrest of a 
single British subject on a charge of espionage would probably not have done. 

Mr. Monkhouse says that there is a good deal in the events of the last few 
months to support this theory. 

MacDonald was at Zlatoust for fourteen months until summer of 1931 
when he was moved to Zuevka on Donbas whence he went to a place near 
Leningrad last summer. He was on perilously! indiscreet friendly terms with 
Russians at Zlatoust. Luczev? (see my telegram No. 146)3 stayed with him 
for a holiday at Zuevka this summer. Ryabova, woman mentioned in the 
last paragraph of Sir E. Ovey’s telegram No. 57,4 accompanied him from 
Zlatoust to Leningrad. She was arrested about the middle of December last. 

Kutuzova, Company’s secretary, after her release from arrest last February 
gave Mr. Monkhouse to understand that there was trouble brewing and that 
MacDonald was the man G.P.U. were after and next to him, Thornton. 

At Mr. Monkhouse’s examination by the Public Prosecutor, burden of 
questioning related to Zlatoust and MacDonald’s activities there. 

Mr. Monkhouse says that MacDonald is an indiscreet man prodigiously 
apt to talk when under the influenceS of alcohol. Gregory, although he has 
only been in Russia a few months, and knows hardly any Russian, has, 
Mr. Monkhouse has just learnt, been on bad terms with officials at his place 
of employment and has got his name into the local papers. The four men 
now In prison are, of all his staff, those most given to expressing anti-Soviet 
views. 


t In the confirmatory copy of this telegram received later by bag this word read : ‘perhaps’. 

2 In the later copy this word read: ‘Guzev’. 

3 No. 314. 

¢ In the later copy this number read: ‘59’; see No. 322, note 5. Madame Ryabova was 
Mr. MacDonald’s elderly housekeeper. Mr. Strang in a telegram of April 7 said that there 
was no truth in the allegation that Madame Ryabova was Mr. MacDonald’s mistress. 

S In the later copy the preceding passage read : ‘man who is apt to talk rather wildly under 
the influence’. 
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No. 331 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 2, 7.0 a.m.) 
No. 161 Telegraphic [N 2293/1610/38] 


moscow, April 2, 1933, 5.58 a.m. 


I visited prisoners this evening' under usual conditions. Prosecutor and 
an Interpreter were present. 

Prisoners are getting adequate sleep, food and exercise. They write and 
receive letters under censorship, rather irregularly. Some are getting books 
and illustrated papers, some not. None of them have seen newspapers, 
English or Russian, though Prosecutor now says that they may see English 
papers provided that these contain no reference to the case. I doubt whether 
they will see any of those we left with Prosecutor. 

Here insert the text of my immediately following telegram.” 

I arranged to send messages from them all to their relatives. 


I i.e. the evening of April 1. 2 No. 328. 


No. 332 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 2, 4.0 p.m.) 
No. 164 Telegraphic [N 2296/1610/38) 


MOSCOW, April 2, 1933, 2.20 p.m. 

Yesterday’s developments show :— 

1. That all arrested Englishmen are to be charged. 

2. That although charge against each of them is to be submitted by 
Prosecutor to the Court, it is still possible for Court to decide not to bring 
some or all of them to trial (my telegram No. 163).! 

Mere fact of 1, coupled with constant assurances of existence of copious 
evidence given out through various channels during past week, suggests that 
Soviet Government may be trying to convince both Company and His 
Majesty’s Government that the latter have been misled into taking up a 
. false attitude and that further insistence on innocence of accused will only 
embarrass His Majesty’s Government when the facts of the case come to 
light. This possibility 1s not lessened by fact that the charging of Mr. Monk- 
house and Mr. Nordwall (both of whom are well-known to us, the former 
from daily contact), and fanatical]? nature of charges against them, make it 
plain beyond doubt that His Majesty’s Government are right in contending 
that the whole thing is a frame-up. Thornton’s ‘evidence’ against Mr. Monk- 
house and Mr. Nordwall (with some of which we are acquainted) is clear 
testimony that his ‘confession’ of his own as well as of their guilt can only 
have been extracted by characteristic G.P.U. methods. (They both wonder 


1 No. 329. 
2 In the confirmatory copy of this telegram received later by bag this word read: ‘fantastic’. 
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whether he has been hypnotised.) A most damaging admission of these 
methods is, in my opinion contained in Rubinin’s statement that accused 
may not be encouraged to repudiate their confession[s] in the Court (see 
my telegram No. 155).4 Helpless accused seem to be caught in a network 
of ‘confessions’, from Thornton on the one hand and from terrified Russians 
on the other, and to have no defence but their own denials and the arm of 
His Majesty’s Government. This is classic G.P.U. method. Colleagues 
have been asking us since arrests ‘which of the Englishmen do you think 
will confess?’ 

As regards 2, it is not impossible that Soviet Government may intend [to] 
compromise with His Majesty’s Government at the last minute by causing 
cases against some or all of the Englishmen to be dropped without actual 
trial. Litvinov’s hedging about statement ‘a trial will be held’ (Sir E. Ovey’s 
telegram No. 130)5 perhaps lends colour to this view. But I think any such 
intention unlikely. Soviet authorities wish (as they think) to humiliate His 
Majesty’s Government. 

On the other hand it should be remarked that Soviet Government have 
not really budged one inch from their original position during the past three 
weeks, in spite of increasing pressure from His Majesty’s Government, and 
they may well feel therefore that demands of [prestige] would be satisfied 
by maintenance of that position for another week or so followed either by 
the abandonment of the case against the Englishmen without their entering 
the dock (though this is most unlikely), or more probably by pan passu 
acquittal’? of majority of the accused and conviction without execution of 
sentence of the rest. You have been so informed that these things® are 
planned in advance and already favoured journalists like Duranty® are in- 
dulging in intelligent anticipation. He is also proclaiming that His Majesty’s 
Government are bluffing. 

Soviet authorities will almost certainly assume that in the event of release 
of prisoners immediately after trial, His Majesty’s Government’s threat to 
retaliate by .. 1° commercial negotiations would not be put into effect.!° The 
contacts between Mr. Richards and M. Maisky of which Mr. Monkhouse 
heard yesterday, moreover! confirm Soviet Government in their conviction 
that a compromise with very little if any sacrifice on their part would be 
acceptable to us. 

The painful experiences of yesterday only strengthen the view we all hold 


3 In the later copy this word read: ‘view’. 

+ No. 325. 

5 No. 298. 

6 The text as received was here uncertain. This word was in the later copy. 

7 In the later copy the preceding passage read: ‘ probably by the acquittal’. 

8 In the later copy the preceding passage read: ‘In this country these things’. 

9 Mr. Walter Duranty was correspondent in Moscow of the ‘New York Times’. See also . 
No. 348. 

10 The text as received was here uncertain. The later text here read: ‘to retaliate by 
embargo would not be put into effect’. 

11 In the later copy this word read: ‘probably’. 
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here that although His Majesty’s Government may not be able to prevent 
Soviet Government from staging this diabolical mockery of a trial, they owe 
it to their good citizens and to principles upon which our national life is 
founded (whatever the issue of the trial) to visit their displeasure upon Soviet 
Government in the fullest possible measure. 


No. 333 
Sir F. Simon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 
No. 42 Telegraphic [N 2302/1610/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 2, 1933, 10.30 p.m. 


Following from Mr. Richards, begins: 

We are advised by Russian Ambassador that Public Prosecutor will not 
release prisoners on parole but is willing to release them on bail. He cannot 
say whether this applies to all the English prisoners or three only. Please 
advise Monkhouse that we authorise him to accept bail for three only or all 
the English prisoners at his discretion after consultation with you. We pre- 
sume the amounts are 25,000 roubles for Thornton and 15,000 roubles for 
each of the other Englishmen. Nothing is said about the Russians and we 
are now willing to waive our condition that the Russians must also be released 
although our offer of bail for them still holds. It is most important that the 
accused make no statement whatever after their release to anybody except 
yourself and Monkhouse. 


No. 334 
Foreign Office Memorandum' 


[General 349/4] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 2, 1933 


Sir E. Ovey’s views are that the whole question is not one of legality or 
prejudgement, as would occur with a normal civilized country. The question 
is simply whether His Majesty’s Government having gone as far as they have 
in their original statements, of which he entirely approves, can, without very 
serious loss of prestige, go back on those statements. Those statements amount 
in fact to a threat, not clearly defined, that if Englishmen are to be made 
the victims of these heretic hunts in stage trials, the consequences will be 
very serious and possibly involve an embargo. Sir E. Ovey carried out the 
instructions as far as M. Litvinov permitted him with regard to the embargo 
by telling M. Litvinov of the steps which His Majesty’s Government proposed 
to take in Parliament. M. Litvinov, undoubtedly perturbed at this threat, 
came to the conclusion that it still might be a bluff. He therefore published 
the following day an extremely rude statement to the effect that he had 


1 This memorandum was drawn up at Sir E. Ovey’s dictation. 
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outbluffed His Majesty’s Ambassador, who had quietly gone away without 
carrying out his alleged instructions. 

2. If, therefore, His Majesty’s Government, without exercising further 
pressure, permit a trial to be held, the Soviet will have won a victory and 
may even insist upon some term of imprisonment. If His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment decide not to exercise pressure at this moment, it would be apparent 
to M. Litvinov that any subsequent threat can be resisted with equal facility. 
In fact he can do what he likes with any of our representations. 

3. Sir E. Ovey is entirely in favour of an unequivocal threat being made 
to the Soviet Government through M. Maisky that in such and such a case 
such and such a consequence will result. This might be either that so and 
so will happen if a trial is held, or that so and so will happen if a trial ends 
with anything but an acquittal. The first of these two is the better in Sir E. 
Ovey’s opinion for the reason that even if the Soviets do continue to hold 
a trial, they will hold it under the certainty that an embargo will follow 
whatever the result of the trial. 

4. Sir E. Ovey would prefer that M. Maisky be informed in this sense 
and that he be told to telegraph at once to M. Litvinov, adding that it has 
never been our object to work for a breach and that there is still a chance 
of saving the situation. M. Maisky should also be told that if the evidence 
in the hands of the Procurator is such as to justify, in the opinion of the 
Soviet Government, a trial and a possible condemnation for acts against the 
State, it would presumably justify the penalty of expulsion. Ifthe Englishmen 
in prison are expelled and those out of prison are liberated, His Majesty’s 
Government will have gained an immense technical advantage. In future 
the Russians will know that they cannot use Englishmen for the purpose 
they have used them, i.e. submitting them to third-degree methods and 
imprisonment for weeks or months. In fact should any case occur in future 
of a similar kind, the Russians can expel these people if they wish without 
their first passing through the hands of the G.P.U. 

5. If a trial should be held in spite of our threats, the question of any 
measures which could be devised by us for the legal defence of the prisoners 
would have little importance. The trial will take place under Soviet pro- 
cedure. The prisoners will not dare to go back on the evidence which has 
been extorted from them, as they will each night have to return to their 
prison. 

6. If it were thought fit to send a legal adviser, he could, in Sir Esmond 
Ovey’s opinion, only be an observer. He would sit in the gallery. He would 
have to know Russian. In these circumstances, he could in reality only act 
as a legal expert watching the case and thus being in a position to report 
on it. His reports to have any value should be able to be telegraphed direct 
to London. It might therefore be a good thing to ask the Soviet Government 
whether they would be prepared to give such a person freedom from censor- 
ship, in order to enable him to send any message he liked. 

7. Sir E. Ovey’s view is that the Soviet Government are unamenable to 
any mere hints or veiled threats. They have had plenty of these in the 
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European press since they came into power. The only thing that can affect 
them is facts, 1.e. a definite statement that certain action on our part will 
follow certain action on theirs. They are in a practically desperate financial 
situation, and the only two explanations for their risking the loss of a quarter 
of their whole income are either that they think we are bluffing, or that 
they are so desperate that they wish to break off with us and thus be enabled 
to refuse certain payments due to us. They would then attempt to hoodwink 
America to give them a loan, leaving them the right to play the same game 
on America as they have done on us. If this alternative suggestion is true, 
Sir E. Ovey can only see advantage in closing all existing commitments as 
quickly as possible and making the best of a bad job. Any money owing to 
us would still be owing, but we should be risking no more through our 
export credits facilities and incurring no new commitment. 


No. 335 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 3, 4.10 p.m.) 
No. 167 Telegraphic [N 2324/1610/38] 


moscow, April 3, 1933, 5.1 p.m. 
Metropolitan- Vickers. 


Member of my staff hears that in G.P.U. circles it is thought: 

1. That Soviet authorities are puzzled by His Majesty’s Government’s 
attitude. It looks to them like a bluff but they realise that in view of peculi- 
arities of the English character they may perhaps be mistaken. 

2. That Soviet authorities would in no event allow the matter to come to 
a breach of diplomatic relations. 


No. 336 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Stir F. Simon (Received April 3, 6.15 p.m.) 
No. 170 Telegraphic [N 2325/1610/38] 


moscow, April 3, 1933, 6.40 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 42.! | 
_ Mr. Monkhouse after preliminary discussion with Prosecutor’s office this 
morning handed in at 2 p.m. a written application for release of the four 
English prisoners on bail. No promise was made to him that all or any of 
them would be released. He is to call again at 10 a.m. tomorrow for an 
answer. 

‘He informed the Prosecutor’s office that the company were prepared to 
offer bail for the Russian staff also but his proposal to submit written appli- 
cation on their behalf was discouraged. 


1 No. 333. 
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No. 337 
Sir 7. Simon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 
No. 43 Telegraphic [N 2275/1610/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 3, 1933, 7.50 p.m. 

My telegram No. 41!. 

Following from Collier :— 

Prime Minister made following statement in House of Commons this 
afternoon :— 

‘A Bill will be presented tomorrow to take powers to deal with the impor- 
tation of Russian goods into this country. It is proposed to pass the Bill 
through all stages on Wednesday? with a view to its passage into law at 
the earliest possible moment. The text of the Bill will be in the Vote Office 
tomorrow.’3 

1 See No. 323, note 2. 2 April 5. 

3 See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 276, col. 1432. 


No. 338 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 4, 11.55 a.m.) 
No. 175 Telegraphic [N 2358/1610/38] 


Moscow, April 4, 1933, 1.16 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Mr. Monkhouse reports Prosecutor was most helpful this morning, using 
his authority to ensure that there should be no unnecessary delay in release 
of the prisoners. 

Deputy Prosecutor Roginski (who will actually conduct the case for the 
prosecution) made no attempt to conceal his rage and mortification at the 
decision to accept bail. 

Sums paid in are those mentioned in your telegram No. 42.2, Prosecutor 
told Mr. Monkhouse that the trial will not open before April ro. 

I propose asking for early visit to Mr. MacDonald. 


1 No. 339. These telegrams were despatched in reverse order. 2 No. 333. 


No. 339 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 4, 11.40 p.m.*) 
No. 174 Telegraphic [N 2341/1610/38| 


MOSCOW, April 4, 1933, 1.40 p.m. 
Mr. Monkhouse informs me Prosecutor has agreed to release Thornton, 
Cushny and Gregory (but not MacDonald) on bail and that they will prob- 
ably be out of prison this afternoon.? 
1 This time is probably in error for 11.40 a.m. 


2 Mr. Strang telegraphed later in the afternoon (Moscow telegram No. 178) that the 
three prisoners were released and that he would be seeing them during the evening. 
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No. 340 
Sir F. Stmon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 
No. 44 Telegraphic [N 2267/1610/38) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 4, 1933, 1.45 p.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 148' and 155.2 

I approve questions asked by you. 

You should intimate in manner which you consider most suitable (a) that 
written indictments should be given to accused in sufficient time before trial 
to allow them to prepare their defence; three days is obviously far too short, 
particularly in the event of the accused desiring to call evidence and wit- 
nesses from England; (5) that indictments should state precise details of 
charges, e.g. if charge is bribery, the sum supposed to have been paid, name 
of person bribed, date on which act took place and any other relevant details. 
The same would apply to a charge of sabotage, and the occasion, date and 
precise nature of the damage should be stated. 

I note that accused and their legal advisers will be allowed to see written 
depositions already signed by them and other documentary evidence. If pos- 
sible Company here should have copies of these, in order to consider what 
assistance they can give the accused. Similarly Company would wish to see 
the charges and indictments with a view to preparing the defence. You 
should enquire whether Soviet procedure allows of accused being examined 
and cross-examined in court on their statements and ‘confessions’. 

A further point to which great importance is attached is that stenographers 
should be permitted to attend trial on Company’s behalf and take verbatim 
report of proceedings. Company can probably supply competent persons. . . .3 

1 No. 316. 2 No. 325. 3 A personal reference is here omitted. 


No. 341 
Sir 7. Simon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 
No. 46 Telegraphic [N 2401/1610/38) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 4, 1933, 10.0 p.m. 

Do you consider that there is any prospect of the Soviet authorities ex- 
pelling the six Englishmen instead of putting them on trial? We could not 
ourselves make this suggestion since we are confident of their complete 
innocence, but Sir E. Ovey considers that this course is conceivable and 
mentions the possibility that Mr. Cholerton,' who sees the News Department 
of the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs daily, might make the suggestion 
tentatively entirely as from himself. The risks which these men are running 
are so great that I do not feel justified in refusing to transmit this suggestion 
to you, but it must not be acted upon if there is the slightest prospect of it 
being treated as the suggestion of the British Government, which it is not. 

1 Correspondent of the ‘Daily Telegraph’. 
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No. 342 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 4,' 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 184 Telegraphic [N 2384/1610/38] 


My tel 6 moscow, April 4," 1933, 5.0 a.m. 
y telegram 176.? 


Thornton and Monkhouse were both asked today? whether they wished 
to nominate defending counsel. Both said they did, Thornton on the under- 
standing that he could dispense with counsel’s services if he wished. Gregory 
was not asked but wished to be represented. In view of this Monkhouse 


now proposes to arrange for the appointment of counsel for himself and 
the others. I have told him that I concur. 


1 This date is presumably in error for April 5. 


2 Not printed. In this telegram Mr. Strang asked for an early reply to his telegram 
No. 150 (No. 319). 


3 This telegram was drafted on April 4. 


No. 343 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 5, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 180 Telegraphic [N 2383/1610/38] 


moscow, April 5, 1933, 7.0 a.m. 
My telegram No. 178.! 


Before release on bail the three prisoners were shown their preliminary 
charges in the same way as Mr. Monkhouse (my telegram No. 159).? 
Charges are:- 


Thornton. 1. Economic and military espionage. 
2. Bribery. 
3. (He cannot remember.) 
4. Wrecking. 


He wrote a statement pleading guilty to 1, 2 and 3 and not guilty to 4. 
(For comment see my immediately following telegram.)3 
Cushny. 1. Political and military espionage. 
2. Organising wrecking of machines. 
He wrote and signed a statement denying guilt. 
Gregory. 1. Political and military espionage. 
2. Wrecking activities. 


He was not given the opportunity to sign any statement denying guilt. © 
Written charges will probably be delivered in a day or two. 
1 See No. 339, note 1. 
2 No. 324. 3 No. 346. 
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| No. 344 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 5, 9.0 a.m.) 
No. 183 Telegraphic [N 2397/1610/38] 


Moscow, April 5, 1933, 7-5 a.m. 

My telegram No. 181.! 

Gregory and Cushny also made statements at Embassy this evening. 
Neither appears to have made any admissions under interrogation. Gregory 
has only been questioned for a few hours in all and his direct simplicity 
make[s] his continued imprisonment inexplicable. Cushny was under daily 
examination, lasting at first for as much as twelve hours until quite recently. 

After preliminary unsuccessful demands for full confession, Cushny was 
told that charges against him were espionage, wrecking of machinery, in- 
citement to disaffection and collecting information. On request he made 
written statements at various times on non-commit(t]al matters of fact which 
proved unsatisfactory to examiners. The latter then told him that it was in 
his own interest to confess, as sufficient information against him was already 
available. Monkhouse had confessed and had been released, and if Cushny 
did not confess he would remain in prison until he did. The latter threat 
was coupled however with contradictory one that it might subsequently be 
too late to confess. These devices of examiner were typical of the whole 
three weeks’ examination. 

Cushny was confronted with three persons, two Russians and Thornton. 
The Russians shamefacedly answered leading questions of the examiner stat- 
ing that Cushny had collected information, including material regarding Red 
army, on Thornton’s instructions and had given bribes to obtain it, that he 
had wrecked machinery and instigated strikes. Cushny denied all the allega- 
tions except that he might have acquired information which was common 
knowledge, and lent money. When confronted with Cushny, Thornton 
stated that he had received information from the latter. Cushny admitted 
passing information but only on matters of fact and common knowledge. 
Written statement having subsequently been signed by Cushny was rejected 
by examiner, whereupon Cushny refused to make any further written state- 
ment regarding alleged espionage. 

About ten days ago Cushny was shown a signed statement by Monkhouse 
(which the latter has since, as we know, retracted) regarding failure of 
motors, and in which he said that Metro-Vickers had ‘discharged their 
obligation to U.S.S.R. in a disgraceful manner’. Cushny did not subscribe 
to this admission and was therefore questioned at length on his technical 
knowledge. (Cushny states that many of Monkhouse’s statements regarding 
faulty machinery contained errors of fact.) Cushny’s depositions were 
summed up in a draft protocol but he refused to sign this on the ground that 


1 No. 346. 
2 This telegram was drafted on April 4. 
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sense of his statements had been twisted. He was then told that as an English- 
man ‘He ought to be more of a gentleman’ and a day later he signed an 
accurate statement of his own dictation. He has not been seriously examined 
since. 

Cushny gives impression of being a determined man with a good con- 
science who will be difficult to break at a trial. 


No. 345 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 5, 9.0 a.m.) 
No. 182 Telegraphic [N 2396/1610/38] 


| moscow, April 5, 1933, 7.6 a.m. 
My telegram No. 181'. 


Thornton is astounded by what occurred at his confrontation with Mac- 
Donald. 

MacDonald stated that Thornton instructed him to engage in economic 
and military spying at Zlatoust. Thornton agreed that he had received 
information from MacDonald about state of Metropolitan-Vickers plant 
there, possibilities of future business and condition of workers. MacDonald 
asserted that Thornton had given him these instructions at his house near 
Moscow. Thornton denies this. MacDonald, being questioned, agreed that 
he had told Thornton about wrecking of certain plant and that Thornton 
had expressed satisfaction. Thornton said MacDonald had told him no such 
thing. MacDonald said that he had received 4,500 roubles from Thornton 
for espionage purposes (sum is 1,500 and Thornton can explain it). Being 
questioned MacDonald agreed that he had given Thornton information 
about number and calibre of shells made at Zlatoust and about electrical 
mobilization plan. Thornton totally denies this. Gusev, MacDonald’s friend 
(see my telegram No. 157),2 made similar statements on confrontation but 
put sum at 10,000 roubles. | 

Cushny was shown MacDonald’s charge, which is atrocious,? of espionage 
in conjunction with Gusev in connexion with military factories in and around 
Chelyabinsk and also at Leningrad. Cushny also saw Intelligence Officer’s 
[ste] protocol to MacDonald’s deposition in which he pleads guilty to 
offences with which he is charged. 


t No. 346. 
2 No. 330. 


3 This word was corrected to ‘one’ in a letter of April 24 from H.M. Embassy at Moscow. | 
4 The text here appears to be incorrect. 
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No. 346 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 5, 9.0 a.m.) 
No. 181 Telegraphic [N 2398/1610/38] 


moscow, April 5, 1933, 8.0 a.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

I had a conference this evening? with Thornton and Monkhouse. 

Thornton is worn out and it was not easy to get a connected story from 
him. He has been under interrogation from the day of his arrest until 
March 25,3 on one occasion for about twenty-one hours without a break. 
He found suspense of waiting for the next summons and perpetual tramping 
up and down stairs in a heavy coat most exhausting. He was never directly 
threatened or offered a straight bargain for a ‘confession’ but there was a 
strong undercurrent of menacing hints during his examination and occasional 
suggestions of lucrative employment in return for satisfactory answers. He 
was continually* with Cushny and MacDonald and many Russians including 
Kutuzova, sometimes unexpectedly. Russians made most fantastic accusa- 
tions against him and were either in a state of terror or obviously in league 
with G.P.U. He was many times deliberately misled, e.g., 

1. He was told that all the Company’s British employees in Russia had 
been arrested. 

2. He was given daily bulletins of Monkhouse’s health to make him think 
Monkhouse was still in prison. 

3. Examiners read to him what purported to be Monkhouse’s statements 
in his deposition regarding two instances of failure of plant supplied by the 
Company some years ago (K 5 switches and [Shatura]5 transformers) to 
which Monkhouse had in fact made no reference whatever in his deposition. 

Thornton already regrets having pleaded guilty especially to the charge 
of espionage. Acts of economic espionage which he has admitted amount to 
no more than collection of information for Company on state of Company’s 
plant, general condition of the country and prospects of future business. 
His admission of military espionage is founded on collection of three pieces 
of information which were common knowledge. His statement that he and 
other named persons had engaged in ‘offensive and defensive spying’ (my 
telegram No. 159° last paragraph) was dictated by G.P.U. when he was 
too tired to care what he wrote. 

As regards charge of bribery he admits he gave small presents to Russians 
(which might be so described) a list which covers last ten years? he has 


' No. 343. 

2 This telegram was drafted on April 4. 

3 In the confirmatory copy of this telegram received later by bag these two words read: 
‘this morning’. 

4 In the later copy this word read: ‘confronted’. 

S The text as received was here uncertain. This word was in the later copy. 

6 No. 324. 

7 The later text here read: ‘a list of which covering the last eight years’. 
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included in his deposition. He has a satisfactory explanation of transfer of 
money to MacDonald at Zlatoust which he will produce at the trial (Sir 
E. Ovey’s telegram No. 119,® paragraph 3). He remembers mentioning it 
casually to Mr. Richards. Examiner deliberately deceived Mr. Monkhouse 
in suggesting that Thornton had admitted that this money was for spying 
purposes and in leading him to believe that this was only one of a number 
of similar large transactions. 

He totally denies charge of wrecking and made no such confession as that 
produced by Prosecutor to Mr. Nordwall of having given the latter money 
for this purpose (Sir E. Ovey’s telegram No. 133).9 

G.P.U. tried unsuccessfully the whole time to make him confess (1) to 
working for intelligence service, though he admitted knowing Mr. Richards 
formerly worked for it; (2) to obtaining funds for his activities from His 
Majesty’s Consulate. Kutuzova, Company’s secretary (last occasion com- 
pletely terrorised),'!° asserted in his presence on confrontation that he had 
drawn more than (? 100)!! roubles from Consulate. This is of course without 
foundation. 

8 No. 290. 9 No. 305. 

10 The later text here read: ‘secretary (who had been obviously terrorised)’. 

11 The text as received was here uncertain. In the later copy this figure read: ‘50,000’. 


No. 347 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 5, 1.40 p.m.) 
No. 185 Telegraphic [N 2405/1610/38] 


Moscow, April 5, 1933, 2.32 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 44.! 

Both Monkhouse and Thornton beg me to represent to you their objection 
(which they are sure all the accused share although they cannot of course 
speak for MacDonald) to line of action foreshadowed in second paragraph 
of your telegram. 

Even if Company could be supplied with depositions (which is I think 
impossible) and indictments (which is possible) a lengthy postponement of 
trial (which I am not authorised to ask for) would be required to give them 
time to prepare defence. 

Monkhouse and Thornton regard trial as merely last act of a drama the 
course of which is already definitely settled, and therefore strongly desire to 
have done with it without unnecessary delay. They think any such course 
of action as proposed in your telegram would merely postpone and lengthen 
proceedings without in any way increasing chances of securing a verdict 
based on the weight of the evidence, as we should weigh it. The judgment, 
so far as the Englishmen are concerned, will be dictated by opportunist or 
political considerations rather than by any principle of justice. They think 


t No. 340. 
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that it would be wiser for them therefore simply to supply themselves with 
defending counsel and to let Soviet justice take its course according to its 
own procedure, rather than for us to seek for illusory safeguards. The nature 
of evidence to be produced, as illustrated by Thornton’s and Cushny’s stories 
(my telegrams Nos. 181, 182 and 183)? shows how vain is the hope that trial 
can be anything but a tragic farce. 

I share these views and propose therefore for the moment to act on your 
telegram in measure only in which it does not conflict with wishes of accused, 
1.€. ON paragraph 1 (without however definitely asking for postponement of 
trial) and on paragraph 2, less the first three sentences. Mr. Walton will 
put the necessary questions to Commissariat for Foreign Affairs as from me 
and not as from His Majesty’s Government. I should add that M. Rubinin’s 
answers given in my telegram No. 1553 are based on Soviet Code of Crimi- 
nal Procedure and that the established procedure is not likely to be modified 
at our request. 

I anticipate no difficulty about obtaining permission to take a verbatim 
report but Monkhouse and Thornton strongly deprecate employment of .. .* 
or any Soviet citizen for the purpose. Any Russian so employed would suffer 
for it and would probably be forced to produce an expurgated report. If an 
accurate report is desired, stenographers knowing Russian should if possible 
be sent from England or perhaps from Warsaw or Riga. 


2 Nos. 346, 345, and 344. 3 No. 325. 4 A name is here omitted. 


No. 348 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 5, 5.40 p.m.) 
No. 187 Telegraphic [N 2412/1610/38] 


Moscow, April 5, 1933, 5-45 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 46.! 


There 1s I fear little chance of any of the accused being expelled without 
trial. The trying of these Englishmen has become a matter involving national 
prestige. I should not however be surprised if, on the case being submitted 
to the Court for its preliminary consideration before public trial (see my 
telegram No. 163)? indictments of Gregory and perhaps of Cushny and 
Nordwall were rejected, since the two former at any rate are more likely to 
embarrass prosecution than assist it. 

Nevertheless I see no objection to Mr. Cholerton’s acting as suggested. 
He is a man of intelligence and discretion. I have broached matter to him 
and he will wait for a suitable occasion to allow subject to come up into 
discussion. Suggestion would in any case be so much in accordance with 
content of his normal spontaneous conversations with Press department that 
I doubt whether coming from him it would be noticed unless he gave it 
undesirable emphasis, which of course he will not do. 


1 No. 341. 2 No. 329. 
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Mr. Duranty who often has access to official sources of information fore- 
casts that trial will be short, lasting from three to five days and that only a 
select mixture of evidence will be heard. Accused will be acquitted or lightly 
sentenced. Monkhouse and Gregory are certainly, and Cushny probably, 
innocent. MacDonald is the man Russian Government are after and they 
have caught him. It is the lesser evil for Soviet authorities to climb down to 
the extent of acquitting or letting off lightly than to disturb American opinion 
on the eve of recognition by imposing heavy sentences. 

Above seems to me a reasonable forecast. Factors working for leniency to 
the accused are (1) Standing menace of embargo, (2) Undesirability of 
embittering Anglo-Soviet relations when Soviet-German relations are de- 
teriorating, (3) Desire to exhibit clemency of Soviet justice to world opinion. 


No. 349 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 5, 5.30 p.m.) 
No. 188 Telegraphic [N 2414/1610/38] 


moscow, April 5, 1933, 5.45 p.m. 

My telegram No. 185,! paragraph 4. 

Following is response of Commissariat for Foreign Affairs to Mr. Walton’s 
enquiries. 

Paragraph 1 (a). As Soviet legislation entitles accused after conclusion of 
investigation to amend or amplify his deposition and to request that new 
witnesses be called, it is not found necessary in general practice to deliver 
indictments earlier than three days before trial. After conclusion of investiga- 
tion accused are told the articles under which they are charged and shewn 
the evidence on which the charge is based. They can therefore start pre- 
paration of their defence from that day. Should the Procurator and the 
Court amend the charges, they can in the time provided amend their defence. 

(Metropolitan-Vickers’ accused have seen their charges but have not yet 
been shewn the evidence, five days before trial.) 

Paragraph 1 (b). The usual practice in Soviet Courts is for indictments to 
state definitely crimes of which accused are charged details being given. 

Examination. During the trial accused or his counsel have the right to 
examine or cross-examine any witness. Accused also (? may be)? examined 
or cross-examine[d] on any point arising out of his statements or confessions 
either by defending counsel or by Prosecutor. 

Stenographers. A definite reply on this point was promised. Meanwhile it 
was thought that stenographers could probably be admitted as private indi- 
viduals but that no special facilities could be provided for their making a 
stenograph[ic] report other than those enjoyed by the general public. Surprise 
was expressed that the Company should require a shorthand report as one 


1 No. 347. 2 The text is here uncertain. 
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was kept by the Court. It was thought that in the event of the Court granting 
facilities for stenographers to be present it would be only natural for the 
Court to examine (i.e. censor) the transcript before it came into possession 
of the Company as certain inaccuracies might be included. 


No. 350 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 5, 4.50 p.m.) 
No. 189 Telegraphic [N 2415/1610/38] 


Moscow, April 5, 1933, 6.13 p.m. 
My telegram No. 181.! 


It should be realised that ‘evidence’ against the accused from terrorized 
Russian sources [sic]? will be so overwhelming that, were no political and 
international considerations involved, they could have little chance of ac- 
quittal. It is this together with general consensus of opinion that they will 
be treated leniently, which shows unreality and artificiality of the whole 
proceedings. 

Thornton now confesses that greatest mistake in his life was his idea that 
it was possible to enjoy honourable collaboration with the Russians. He now 
finds that innocent acts of the last ten years have been misconstrued and 
recorded against him and that Russians with whom he has associated on 
close professional and friendly terms for many years now confront him and 
make appallingly false accusations against him. 

One of Monkhouse’s comments is that the information for the collection 
of which they are charged with espionage is of trivial importance compared 
with information which they freely received almost every day in their con- 
ferences with higher officials of commissariats and trusts with which they 
dealt. 

1 No. 346. 
2 This word is probably an error for ‘witnesses’. 


No. 351 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 6, 3.20 p.m.) 
No. 194 Telegraphic [N 2463/1610/38} 


moscow, April 6, 1933, 4.0 p.m. 

My telegram No. 184.! 

Mr. Monkhouse and Mr. Thornton visited Presidium of Collegium of 
Defenders yesterday afternoon and asked for advice on the question of de- 
fence. Presidium of Collegium had obviously been awaiting this visit and 
he [sic] is making arrangements for all five accused who are at liberty to meet 
him and his associates at 10 a.m. tomorrow. At this meeting accused will be 


1 No. 342. 
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introduced to barristers whom Presidium of Collegium recommend and 
arrangements for defence will be begun. It is probable that each of the 
accused will have to have his own separate counsel. As soon as defending 
counsel have been chosen counsel will be permitted to have full access to all 
documents at Prosecutor’s office. 


No. 352 
Sir F. Simon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 
No. 52 Telegraphic [N 2405/1610/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 6, 1933, 6.0 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 185.! 
In present circumstances I agree with your views and approve action 
proposed in third [? fifth] paragraph. 
Question of stenographer is under consideration and further telegram? will 
be sent on this point. 


t No. 9470 2 See No. 358. 


No. 353 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 6, 6.15 p.m.) 
No. 195 Telegraphic [N 2508/1610/38| 


moscow, April 6, 1933, 7.30 p.m. 
My telegram No. 194.! 


A friendly colleague, who has been making discreet enquiries for me as to 
counsel best qualified to defend the accused, tells me that there will be the 
strongest reluctance on the part of the best men to take any part in a political 
trial (which this is) especially one relating to Great Britain. In fact they will 
only do so if definitely ordered by the authorities. One of them said that 
he thought that from a tactical point of view the accused would be wise to 
undertake their own defence without calling upon Russian counsel. 


% No. 351. 


No. 354 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Str F. Simon (Received April 6, 7.0 p.m.) 
No. 197 Telegraphic [N 2510/1610/38] 
moscow, April 6, 1933, 7.30 p.m. 
Mr. Monkhouse and Mr. Nordwall were summoned to Prosecutor’s 


office at noon today and were given official intimation that preliminary 
investigation by Public Prosecutor had been completed. (Thornton, Cushny 
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and Gregory received this intimation before being released.) They were 
also told that their complete charge and a statement of evidence against all 
would be shown them probably tomorrow and in any case a clear three days 
before the court proceedings begin. They were called upon to sign a protocol 
that this information had been conveyed to them officially, in which protocol 
they also intimated that they would provide their own legal defence (see 
my telegram No. 194)! and would not avail themselves of the services of State 
defence. (According to Code of Criminal Procedure a defender is appointed 
by the court if none is chosen by accused.) 

It was also intimated to them that all five accused who are at liberty 
would be shown above-mentioned documents simultaneously in each other’s 
presence. 

t No. 351. 


No. 355 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 6, 7.0 p.m.) 
No. 198 Telegraphic [N 2511/1610/38] : 


Moscow, April 6, 1933, 7.30 p.m. 


My telegram No. 194! and my telegram No. 197.? 

On receipt of this information from Mr. Monkhouse I telephoned to M. 
Rubinin at his house (today is a rest day) and I put [to] him the following 
questions. He at first suggested I should come and see him tomorrow as it was 
unlikely that he would be able to get in touch with the proper authorities. I said 
that I could assure him that although this was a rest day I had the best reason 
for knowing Prosecutor (whom my questions would concern) was at work. 


1. The five accused who are at liberty have all been officially informed 
that preliminary investigation is complete. Has similar communication yet 
been made to MacDonald and if so on what date? 

2. The five accused who are at liberty will probably tomorrow simultane- 
ously in each other’s presence at Prosecutor’s office be shown complete 
charges against them and a statement of evidence upon which those charges 
are based. - 

Will Mr. MacDonald be there to receive similar information in the presence 
of the others? If not when will he receive this information? 

3. On April 1 M. Rubinin stated that after accused have been informed of 
completion of preliminary investigation they may appoint defending counsel 
and, although choice of defending counsel was a matter for the accused them- 
selves, the Company or Embassy might confer with them as to their choice. 
When will Embassy have an opportunity if it so desires, of conferring with 
MacDonald on this subject? 

(I added that a visit to MacDonald had been asked for yesterday and that 
we had now been informed that no visit could take place until April 8. I told 


™ No. 351. 2 No. 354. _ 
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M. Rubinin that this information had made a very bad impression upon the 
Embassy in that it would have the effect of denying MacDonald the right 
I had been told he possessed of conferring with the Embassy in regard to the 
question of his defence.) 

4. M. Rubinin stated on April 1 that once the preliminary investigation 
is complete visitors are no longer bound by the condition not to speak to the 
accused on the substance of the case. When will this moment arrive so far as 
MacDonald is concerned? Rubinin promised to do his best to give me answers 
to these questions today. 


No. 356 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 6, 6.35 p.m.) 
No. 199 Telegraphic [N 2512/1610/38} 


moscow, April 6, 1933, 7.30 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.' 

M. Rubinin has now given me the following answers to my questions. 

1. A similar communication was made to MacDonald today. 

2. Nodate or time has yet been fixed for communication of this information 
to any of the accused. He could not tell me whether MacDonald would be 
present with the others. 

3. In view of answer to 1, MacDonald has the right to appoint counsel as 
from today. Prosecutor had fixed April 8 for visit in view of heavy calls on 
his time but would arrange for a visit today or tomorrow if I thought it 
important. I said that I was sorry to inconvenience him but that I wished to 
visit MacDonald today if possible. As he had the nght to confer with the 
Embassy now it was important that he should be free to exercise it. M. 
Rubinin promised to inform me when the visit can take place. 

4. Condition under which former visits were made is now waived, subject 
however to the reserve mentioned in penultimate paragraph of my telegram 
185.2 

1 No. 355- 


2 No. 347. This reference is incorrect, and should evidently be to Moscow telegram 
No. 155 (No. 325). 


No. 357 
Sir F. Simon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 
No. 53 Telegraphic [N 2515/1610/380] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 6, 1933, 7.45 p.m. 


Sir E. Ovey asks if it is the fact that every witness in Metropolitan- Vickers 
case is a prisoner or has had evidence extracted from him in prison. 
Can you confirm? 
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No. 358 
Sir F. Sumon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 


No. 54 Telegraphic [N 2406/1610/38| 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 7, 1933, 2.30 p.m. 

Following from Secretary of State. 

Moscow conditions of trial are so utterly abnormal that I hesitate to express 
dogmatic opinion on tactics, but my own judgement would be (a) steno- 
graphic reports are not the important thing. Your own personal presence 
throughout the proceedings with a good assistant exercising right to make a 
good note is worth all the shorthand reports in the world. Moreover shorthand 
reports need correction and editing and lead to endless controversy. (5) I 
entirely share the view expressed in your telegram No. 195! that if the accused 
retain their courage and calmness it is far better to defend themselves than 
to rely on terrified and abject Russian counsel. (c) I trust that they will not 
acquiesce in statements alleged to be signed by them if the circumstances of 
pressure you report make the admission extorted and unfair. In an English 
court a signed statement does not prove anything without proof of circum- 
stances in which it was taken by the examiner or questioner. 


1 No. 353. 


No. 359 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Stmon (Received April 7, 3.15 p.m.) 
No. 205 Telegraphic [N 2527/1610/38} 


moscow, April 7, 1933, 4.2 p.m. 

My telegram No. 199,' point 3. 

Prosecutor now intimates through Commissariat for Foreign Affairs that 
it is quite impossible for him to spare time for visit (at which he is always 
present) until tomorrow. In view of fact that trial will not now open before 
April 12 I have acquiesced. 


t No. 356. 


No. 360 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 7, 6.30 p.m.) 
No. 209 Telegraphic [N 2545/1610/38] 


moscow, April 7, 1933, 6.2 p.m. 

My telegram No. 197.! 

All five accused who are at liberty met Presidium of Collegium of De- 
fenders this morning to discuss selection of suitable counsel for defence. A 
list of twelve names was submitted to them from which they chose four who 
were summoned to meet them this afternoon. 


1 No. 354. 
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This afternoon they provisionally appointed counsel as follows :— 

For Monkhouse Kommodov; for Thornton Braude; for Cushny Lidov; 
for Nordwall and Gregory Dolmatovski. 

Monkhouse is suggesting Smirnov as suitable counsel for MacDonald, 
subject to latter’s consent. 


No. 361 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 7, 8.50 p.m.) 
No. 208 Telegraphic [N 2550/1610/38] 


moscow, April 7, 1933, 7.36 p.m. 
My telegrams Nos. 181 and 18g.! 


Mr. Thornton this morning reported to me following incident which 
occurred during his examination by O.G.P.U. It well illustrates one of the 
means of pressure exercised by O.G.P.U. to extract confessions. For two 
days examiners tried to make him admit that he had received money from 
His Majesty’s Consulate and that he was member of intelligence service. 
They told him that Kutuzova the Company’s secretary had testified to 
this effect and threatened to confront him with her. On erroneous assumption 
apparently that their relations were more intimate than that of friends and 
colleagues, and rightly thinking that he has great regard for her directly? they 
added that if at this consultation he said that she was not speaking the truth 
she would, under the articles of Criminal Code relating to bearing false 
witness at an investigation, suffer the highest measure of punishment, i.e. 
presumably death (this was in itself a lie, because penalty for such an offence 
is I think at the most two years’ imprisonment). When confronted with hims 
Kutuzova who is normally an able intelligent woman of about 40, was in 
pitiable state of terror and, like other Russians with whom Thornton has 
been confronted, after an initial hesitation reeled off her accusation mechani- 
cally in an unnatural voice as if by heart. She asserted that he had drawn 
money from Consulate, that he was a member of intelligence service, and 
that he had been engaged in wrecking. Thornton repudiated the whole of 
her statement. 

Monkhouse and Thornton suspect that Kutuzova, who was already 
shattered by her arrest and examination last January, has now been broken 
by the usual threats in regard to her relatives. 

Thornton also recalls that at his confrontation with MacDonald (my 
telegram No. 182)3 his amazement at MacDonald’s statements began to 
embarrass the latter, whereupon examiners made Thornton sit with his back 
to MacDonald for remainder of confrontation. He says that MacDonald 
‘looked awful’. 

None of accused can understand why MacDonald has confessed to acts 
which they cannot believe he has committed. He normally takes no interest 


t Nos. 346 and 350. 
2 The text here appears to be incorrect. 3 No. 345. 
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in anything but his work and shooting game. Though easily affected by 
alcohol he is of strong nerve and he has frequently shown himself imperturb- 
able in face of danger. They do not think that he would be easily broken and 
they can only suppose that he has made some arrangement with O.G.P.U. 
out of misguided chivalry in order to save his friend Gusev or his house- 
keeper (my telegram No. 157).4 

+ No. 330. 


No. 362 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 7, 7.45 p.m.) 
No. 210 Telegraphic [N 2549/1610/38 | 
moscow, April 7, 1933, 8.20 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.' 

Meeting with counsel has had a cheering effect upon the accused. 

Counsel know something about the case and are convinced that their 
clients have no need to worry. Monkhouse’s counsel professes to be sur- 
prised that there is so little against him and says he proposes to present him 
to the Court as a man well-known for the last ten years as a true friend of the 
Soviet Union. Even Thornton who is nervous and depressed is beginning to 
take heart. 

On the other hand the four counsel refused to a man to have anything 
whatever to do with MacDonald but thought Smirnov, late principal and 
respected member of the College, would be prepared to defend him. 


' No. 360. 


No. 363 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 7, 7.45 p.m.) 
No. 211 Telegraphic [N 2552/1610/38] 
moscow, April 7, 1933, 8.28 p.m. 


Italian Ambassador tells me that he saw Minister for Foreign Affairs a 
day or two after the final scene with Sir E. Ovey.' Litvinov he thinks now 
rather regrets having lost his temper and recognises that communique? he 
issued describing interview was unusual in form and tendentious. He defends 
himself however on what the Italian Ambassador understood to be the 
grounds that Sir E. Ovey’s persistent reiteration of the same demands, namely 
for liberation of prisoners, made his colleagues in the party and Government 
doubt whether he had really made the British Ambassador understand that 
Soviet Government were unshakably determined to bring prisoners to trial, 
and he accordingly adopted course he did in order that there would be no 
doubt in anybody’s mind, his colleagues’ or the Ambassador’s, as to what he 
had said to the latter. 


t See Nos. 297 and 298. 2 See No. 306. 
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Litvinov suggested that he had originally been disposed to use his utmost 
efforts to collaborate with Ambassador but that the precipitate publication of 
statements by Mr. Baldwin3 and Mr. Thomas,* together with the lack of 
restraint shown by Sir E. Ovey had made this impossible. 

Italian Ambassador made him still more uneasy by hinting that people 
interpreted his reference to MexicoS as directed not so much against Ambassa- 
dor as against. . . .° 


3 See No. 230. 4 See No. 277, note 3. 
5 See Nos. 306 and 307. 6 A personal reference is here omitted. 
No. 364 


Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 8, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 212 Telegraphic [N 2566/1610/38] 


moscow, April 8, 1933, 1.0 a.m. 

Your telegram No. 53.! 

It is not possible to give a precise answer to this question because (1) we 
do not yet know names of all Russians who are to be tried, (2) until British 
accused see full indictments and statement of evidence we shall not know on 
whose evidence accusation rests, (3) until trial takes place we shall not know 
what witnesses are actually to be called. 

Soviet practice in cases of this kind appears to be to make a clean sweep 
by arresting and imprisoning anybody whois likely to be implicated. Arrested 
persons are closely interrogated under the usual means of pressure as to 
their knowledge of the affair and of any other matter that may interest the 
authorities. Although some will probably be aware from the outset that 
they are likely to be charged, line dividing accused from witnesses is not 
clearly settled until indictments are delivered three days before the trial. 
Case for their prosecution will be built up actually upon the evidence of the 
accused about each other and evidence of arrested witnesses presumably 
obtained under pressure. For example there has so far been no suggestion 
that Company’s Russian staff, except perhaps Kutuzova, are to be tried, but 
most of them are nevertheless in prison. 

Apart from this, use will probably be made of dispositions [stc]? made in 
the same conditions in connexion with earlier cases even by persons now 
dead. This happened in Stern case. 

Distinct from such evidence would be technical evidence of (? chairmen)3 
and trustees such as report by Electroimport mentioned in Sir E. Ovey’s 
telegram No. 126,* or of managers of plants or professors of engineering. 
Authors of such evidence would not be in prison but they could nevertheless 
usually be counted on to say what they were required to say. 

1 No. 357. 

2 This word is probably an error for ‘depositions’. 

3 The text is here uncertain. 4 No. 300. 
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No. 365 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 8, 6.10 p.m.) 
No. 213 Telegraphic [N 2567/1610/38] 


moscow, April 8, 1933, 5-35 p.m. 


I am grateful for your personal telegram No. 54.' 

(a) My only reason for exploring question of shorthand report was that the 
Company seemed to attach importance to it. I doubt its utility and unless 
Mr. Turner? who arrives tomorrow has strong views I propose to abandon 
the idea and discontinue enquiries for stenographers now being made in 
Warsaw and Riga. 

There are three or four members of my staff who know Russian well 
enough to take turns at making a note and I can call on another at Leningrad 
if necessary. 

The accused are asking for interpreters to be present in the court and one 
of the Embassy stenographers will be at hand to record any part of proceedings 
that take place in English. 

(b) The decision of the five accused to employ Russian counsel was taken 
after very careful consideration. It seemed to us that refusal to do so might 
be regarded as unnecessarily provocative and that the best plan was to follow 
normal Soviet procedure. Defence will in fact rest more upon the accused 
themselves than upon counsel who are reduced by rules of the court to play 
a much smaller part than in England. 

(c) The five accused who are at liberty will bear this point in mind. I 
am seeing MacDonald this evening and will do my best to put heart into him. 


t No. 358. 2 Legal adviser of the Metropolitan-Vickers Company. 


No. 366 


Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 8, 8.0 p.m.) 
No. 218 Telegraphic [N 2572/1610/38] 
moscow, April 8, 1933, 8.52 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Mr. Thornton’s counsel thinks that trial may last about a week. He says 
that authorities are obviously in a hurry to rush it through, that the whole 
work indispensable to the court has been disorganised in order to open 
proceedings on April 12 and that in view of British challenge it is to be a 


‘model trial’. 
Mr. Monkhouse is more than ever convinced that it was right to appoint 
counsel if only as advisers on legal procedure and agents of accused in their 


t No. 367. These telegrams were despatched in reverse order. 
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relations with the authorities. He learns furthermore that during the trial 
accused themselves as well as their counsel will be able to put questions to 
witnesses or to other accused. 

Smirnov has had a talk with Mr. Monkhouse and will tomorrow make 
himself familiar with documents and apply to see MacDonald. Fact that 
Monkhouse and the others are at liberty will have this advantage for Mac- 
Donald that his counsel will be able to have untrammelled contact with them 
and their counsel. 


No. 367 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 8, 8.20 p.m.) 
No. 217 Telegraphic [N 2571/1610/38] 


moscow, April 8, 1933, 8.53 p.m. 


The five accused will tomorrow morning at Prosecutor’s office be handed 
copies of indictment. This will apparently be a single document probably 
some forty pages long stating the case against all accused Englishmen and 
Russians. Mr. Monkhouse understands that seventeen or eighteen persons 
in all will be accused. 

From this point accused and their counsel will have access to ‘material 
of investigation’. 

Trial will open on April 12. 

The five accused gather that they are likely to continue to be at liberty on 
parole or bail, as the case may be, during the trial. 


No. 368 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 9, 10.30 a.m.) 


No. 215 Telegraphic [N 2569/1610/38] 


moscow, April 8, 1933, 9.15 p.m. 

My telegram No. 187.! 

Mr. Cholerton took a suitable occasion to tell a member of Supplementary 
[sec]? Press Department that, as he had always said, Soviet Government 
would have been well advised to expel accused at the very beginning instead 
of provoking this storm and that they would be wise to do it now before it 1s 
too late. 

He does not himself think there is any chance of it. 


t No. 348. 2 This word is probably an error for ‘Foreign’. 
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No. 369 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Recewed April 9, 9.0 a.m.) 
No. 216 Telegraphic [N 2570/1610/38] 


moscow, April 8, 1933, 9.16 p.m. 


Mr. Monkhouse at my suggestion this morning renewed his application 
for bail for MacDonald on the ground that the latter had now been informed 
that the preliminary investigation was complete and that his status had thus 
changed since bail was refused. 

Prosecutor said that bail could no longer be granted by him, as this would 
now require a special decision of the court. 
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CHAPTER V 


The trial of the Metropolitan-Vickers employees: 
imposition by His Majesty’s Government of an em- 
bargo on Russian imports into Great Britain 


(April g—19, 1933) 
No. 370 


Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 9, 11.30 a.m.) 
No. 219 Telegraphic [N 2573/1610/38} 


moscow, April 9, 1933, 8.17 a.m. 

My telegram No. 205.! 

I saw MacDonald this evening? in Lyubianka in the presence of Deputy 
Prosecutor, an interpreter and two other officials. 

Notwithstanding assurances of Public Prosecutor given to me by M. 
Rubinin on April 1 (my telegram No. 155)3 and reaffirmation by him with 
special reference to MacDonald on April 6 (my telegram No. 199)* that my 
visit would no longer be bound by the condition not to speak about substance 
of the case (with one reservation), Deputy Prosecutor firmly refused to 
allow me to do more than discuss with MacDonald the question of appoint- 
ment of counsel for his defence. I pointed out that his ruling was in con- 
flict with assurance already given to me and said that I took due note of the 
fact. 

I asked MacDonald whether he wished to be legally defended. He asked 
me what the others were doing. This question was disallowed, as any 
reference to anything but MacDonald’s own defence was out of order. I 
strongly recommended MacDonald to appoint Counsel and said that I 
understood that Smirnov, an old and respected member of Collegium, was 
prepared to undertake his defence. He agreed to appoint him. They will 
probably have a first conference tomorrow. 

I asked MacDonald whether he had been informed of his preliminary 
charge. He said that he had. Deputy Prosecutor however refused to allow 
him to tell me what the charge was. Nor was I allowed to speak to him of the 
present position of the other five accused. He is probably unaware that they 
are not still in prison. I delivered to him a telegram from home and promised 
to send one on his behalf. I also arranged to send in a few articles of food he 
required. He is in a very nervous uneasy state and is not sleeping well. 


1 No. 359. 2 This telegram was drafted on April 8. 
3 No. 325. 4 No. 356. 
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I told him that trial would be public, he asked whether members of the 
Embassy would be present. I said yes and representatives of world press 
also as the whole world was watching him. He replied resignedly that that 
would not help him much. I said that on the contrary it would help him 
very considerably. 

The visit made a painful impression on Mr. Walton and myself. The ex- 
perience of these men in prison strengthens my feeling that whatever the issue 
of the trial the utmost pressure should continue to be exercised upon Soviet 
Government until some reparation is forthcoming for such wanton subjection 
of British subjects to this inhuman mental and nervous strain.$ 


5 Mr. Strang also telegraphed (telegram No. 225) in the afternoon of April g that a 
diplomatic colleague had received information through Russian sources that although the 
authorities were maintaining a bold front to their public, they were in fact seriously dis- 
turbed by the situation which had developed. 


No. 371 
Sir F. Simon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 
No. 61 Telegraphic [N 2610/1610/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 9, 1933, 3.50 p.m. 


Please reply before 8 a.m. on roth April. 

House of Lords are to discuss Metropolitan-Vickers case on April 11. 

We consider it most desirable to publish before that debate a second 
White Paper,' containing the documents enumerated in my immediately 
following telegram.? Some of them will necessarily be expurgated consider- 
ably. 

Cogent reason for this publication is fact that His Majesty’s Government 
have always maintained that accused British subjects are innocent. At trial 
grave evidence against them will no doubt be produced, and in the long run 
it would be inevitable to publish a White Paper. As soon as trial begins there 
will probably be whole series of questions in House of Commons and press 
enquiring whether we accept the evidence and we should be compelled to 
reply in negative and to give our reasons. 

It appears far preferable to lay now, before trial begins, White Paper 
bringing out the fact that undue influence has been exercised to obtain 
evidence. 

I earnestly hope that you will agree in course proposed in which Sir E. 
Ovey and Company concur generally. On the other hand I wish you to be 
absolutely frank in expressing your opinion as safety of accused must be 
paramount consideration. On this point you are aware that Mr. Monkhouse’s 
interrogations were given in first White Paper} and Soviet authorities cannot 
have assumed that the other prisoners when released would not communicate 
to you accounts of their interrogations. 


1 See Cmd. 4290 of 1933. 2 Not printed. 3 Cmd. 4286 of 1933. 
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No. 372 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 9, 5.15 p.m.) 
No. 226 Telegraphic [N 2579/1610/38] 


| Moscow, April 9, 1933, 5.30 p.m. 
My telegram No. 224.! 


In view of the obligation placed on the accused not to disclose the terms 
of indictment, I have refused to make any statement as to its contents to the 
press correspondents here or even to admit that I have a copy in my 
possession. 

I feel that it might react adversely upon the accused if any information as 
to the indictment or the charges contained in it were issued to the press in 
London, at any rate until the press here are officially informed. I will 
advise you as soon as any public statement is made here. 


1 Not printed. In this telegram Mr. Strang reported that the accused men had received 
the indictment on the morning of April 9 but were told that it could not yet be published. 


No. 373 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 9, 8.30 p.m.) 
No, 227 Telegraphic [N 2580/1610/38] 


moscow, April 9, 1933, 7.26 p.m. 

My telegram No. 292 (sic).! 

Following is translation of charges against English engineers as stated in 
indictment. 

Gregory. In that working in 1932 in U.S.S.R. as an erecting engineer of 
Metropolitan-Vickers, belonging to a wrecking counter-revolutionary group 
he occupied himself with collection of economic information of military and 
State importance and transferred it to Thornton. 

(Articles [st¢] 58 [paragraphs] (6) and (11) of Criminal Code.) 

Cushny. In that in period of 1929 to 1933 working his [sic ? at] several 
electrical power stations in U.S.S.R. in capacity of erection engineer and 
being a member of a counter-revolutionary wrecking group— 

1. He carried out systematic economic and military espionage, collecting 
much secret information of military and State importance. 

2. He organised ‘diversional’ and wrecking acts at Baku electrical power 
station for the purpose of damaging equipment and causing breakdowns, 
giving instructions to this effect to individual Russian engineers and techni- 
cians. 

g. He purposely carried out erection of electrical equipment supplied by 
Metropolitan-Vickers wrongly and dishonestly, which resulted in a series of 
breakdowns at the stations mentioned. 


1 It was suggested in the Foreign Office that the reference should be to Moscow telegram 
No. 224: see No. 372, note 1. 
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4. He systematically paid various sums of money to individual Russian 
engineers and technicians for espionage, wrecking and “diversional’ work. 

(Article 58, paragraphs 6, 7, 9 and 11.) 

MacDonald. In that in 1930, 1932 and 1933 working at electrical power 
stations at Zlatoust and Zugres in capacity of erection engineer for Metro- 
politan-Vickers he participated in a counter-revolutionary group. 

1. Acting on instructions of Thornton, senior erection engineer of the same 
firm, he collected through the intermediary of a group of Soviet engineers 
and technicians Gusev, Sokolov, Vasiliev and others, a quantity of secret 
information of military and State importance at Zlatoust and Zugres and 
Chelyabgres, and also information regarding output of military factories at 
the same places. 

2. That he gave definite instructions to various Soviet engineers and ecm 
cians, Gusev, Sokolov, Vasiliev and others regarding execution by them of 
‘diversional’ and wrecking actions aimed at spoiling plant and causing break- 
downs, which instructions were subsequently carried out and resulted ina 
number of breakdowns at places named. 

3. In return for espionage, diversional and wrecking work carried out by 
various Soviet engineers and technicians, and also for concealment by them 
of defects occurring in plant erected by Metropolitan-Vickers, he systemati- 
cally gave them bribes in various sums amounting to about 10,000 roubles. 

(Article 58, paragraphs 6, 7, 9 and 11.) 

Monkhouse. In a period from 1927 to 1932 when working in U.S.S.R. as 
chief representative of Metropolitan-Vickers he belonged to a counter- 
revolutionary group which set before it[self] proposed counter-revolutionary 
aims. 

1. Collecting through the intermediary of a number of his subordinate 
English engineers and also a number of Russian engineers and technical men, 
secret information of military and State importance. 

2. He took part in wrecking and diversional activities of above-mentioned 
counter-revolutionary group. 

3. In return for espionage, diversional and wrecking work carried out by 
a number of Soviet engineers and technical men he systematically issued 
various sums of money for their payment. 

4. He systematically gave bribes to a Soviet Russian engineer for con- 
cealing defects occurring in equipment erection [ste ? erected] by Metro- 
politan-Vickers. 

(Article 58, paragraphs 6, 7, 9 and 11.) 

Nordwall. In 1931 and 1932 when working at Ivgres as erecting engineer 
of Metropolitan-Vickers and belonging to a counter-revolutionary wrecking 
group— 

1. He gave instructions to a group of engineers and technical men at 
Ivgres, Lobanov and others, to carry out wrecking and diversional activities 
at Ivgres, aimed at spoiling plant and causing breakdowns, instructions which 
were Carried out. 

2. In return for diversional and wrecking work by Lobanov, Lebedev and 
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others working at Ivgres, and also for concealing by them of defects occurring 
in electrical plant erected by Metropolitan-Vickers, he systematically gave 
them bribes through Lobanov. In this way he gave altogether 5,000 roubles. 

(Article 58, paragraphs 7, 9 and 11.) 

Thornton. During a period from 1927 to 1932 when working in U.S.S.R. 
as a senior erection engineer of Metropolitan-Vickers and belonging to a 
counter-revolutionary group which set itself the above-mentioned counter- 
revolutionary aim— 

1. He occupied himself with obtaining through the intermediary of a 
number of Russian engineers and technical men secret information of mili- 
tary and State importance. 

2. He personally and through intermediary of the English engineers 
subordinate to him, MacDonald and Cushny, systematically gave instruc- 
tions to a number of Soviet engineers and technical men to carry out wrecking 
and diversional activities directed towards the spoiling of plant and the 
creation of breakdowns, which wrecking and diversional activities were later 
carried out at a number of electrical stations in U.S.S.R. 

3. He systematically bribed a number of engineers and technical men, 
Gusev, Zorin, Sokolov and others, paying for their espionage, diversional 
and wrecking work and also for concealment by them of defects occurring in 
the plant erected by Metropolitan-Vickers. 

(Article 58, paragraphs 6, 7, 9 and 11.) 


No. 374 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 9, 9.20 p.m.) 
-No. 228 Telegraphic [N 2581/1610/38} 


moscow, April 9, 1933, 9.1 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.' 

Following are charges of Russian employees of company. 

Kutuzova. From 1927 to 1932 being employed in the office of Metro- 
politan-Vickers as secretary she belonged to a counter-revolutionary group 
carrying out wrecking, espionage and diversional work in electric power 
industry of U.S.S.R., in this connexion acting on instructions of Thornton 
and other English engineers, and systematically handed over money and 
other rewards to Gusev and other Russian engineers and technical men on 
account of their espionage and wrecking work. 

(Article 58, paragraphs 6, 7, 9, and 11.) 

Oleinik. Working as senior erector of Metropolitan-Vickers in Moscow 
and being a participator in a counter-revolutionary group acting on instruc- 
tions of the firm’s engineers Thornton and Monkhouse, with the aim of 
undermining the normal functioning of electrical stations of U.S.S.R. during 
1928 to 1932— 

1 No. 373. 
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1. He systematically collected secret information of military and State 
importance handing them [sic] over to Thornton. 

2. He carried out at a number of electrical stations in U.S.S.R. wrecking 
actions, he concealed organic defects of plant erected by the firm of Metro- 
politan-Vickers and also defects in erection of plant which led to systematic 
breakdown at electrical stations, decreased working capacity of plant, raised 
its cost of operation, and caused loss of large sums. 

3. Hedeveloped organised activities at the instigation of a wrecking agency 
for above-mentioned counter-revolutionary organisation. 

4. For his espionage and wrecking work he received means to open for him- 
self a current account in one of the English banks in London whither he 
secretly transferred 2,000 roubles and also he received for his work £ 10 sterling 
monthly. 

(Article 58, paragraphs 6, 7 and 11.) 


No. 375 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 10, 6.30 a.m.) 
No. 231 Telegraphic [N 2582/1610/38} 


Moscow, April 10, 1933, 5.15 a.m. 

Your telegram No. 61.! 

I have carefully examined with Mr. Turner the telegrams enumerated in 
your telegram No. 62.2 We do not wish to raise objections to their publication, 
with the exceptions given below. Accused when released on bail were placed 
under no obligation not to speak of their experiences. 

Thornton definitely asked whether he could go to the Embassy or the Con- 
sulate and was told certainly. He was however advised not to speak to 
Russians. 

Mr. Turner and I went out to Perlovka tonight? and explained the position 
to Monkhouse, going over all material with him and discussing with Thornton 
and Cushny the telegrams relating specially to themselves. They all three 
concurred in the publication, Thornton somewhat reluctantly. 

We think that Sir E. Ovey’s telegram No. 1254 and my telegram No. 1495 
should be omitted, the first because it may react unfavourably on Mrs. 
Nordwall who is a Soviet citizen, the second because the suggestion made 
therein was not adopted. 

I would earnestly request that my telegrams Nos. 1646 and 2127 should 
on no account be included, even in expurgated form. They contained expres- 
sions of opinion the publication of which would be incompatible with my 
remaining in Moscow in charge of His Majesty’s Embassy. 


™ No. 371. 2 Not printed: see No. 371. 
3 This telegram was drafted on April 9. 
4 No. 299. 5 No. 317. 6 No. 332. 7 No. 364. 
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You will not have overlooked that the publication of the new White Paper, 
even without them, may cause me some embarrassment here. 
Please see my immediately following telegram.® 


8 Not printed. This telegram gave a list of amendments or omissions proposed for the 
White Paper. 


No. 376 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 10, 9.30 a.m.) 
Nos. 229 and 230 Telegraphic [N 2603/1610/38] 


Moscow, April 10, 1933, 6.36 a.m. 

My telegram No. 224.! 

Indictment as a whole deals with counter-revolutionary activity of a 
wrecking group of workmen in electricity stations who are charged with (1) 
damaging plant in order to undermine Soviet industry and weaken Soviet 
State; (2) collecting and utilizing to damage of State, secret information of 
military and State importance; (3) bribing of employees of State electricity 
stations in connexion with execution by them of counter-revolutionary 
wrecking activities. 

An expert commission appointed to study documents in the case has 
reported breakdowns in question were due to either criminal neglect or 
deliberate wrecking. 

1. Wrecking and espionage at Zlatoust electricity station and metallurgical 
works. During 1931 to 1933 breakdowns (details given) occurred in motors, 
boilers and coal conveyors at these works. 

Gusev, head of electricity station pleads guilty of wrecking for which he 
says he received money from MacDonald and is quoted showing that Mac- 
Donald asked him to collect information which Gusev says was for political 
purposes hostile to Soviet Union. MacDonald’s deposition is quoted showing 
that he asked Gusev for information about military production at Zlatoust 
factories and state of power supplied, that he was instructed by Thornton to 
collect such information and more vaguely to organise breakdowns, requisite 
sums being promised him, and that he understood Thornton was acting ‘in 
interests of England’. Gusev says he supplied MacDonald with information 
about electricity supply plans, production of shells and high quality steel, 
and describes how this information was conveyed. MacDonald confirms 
that Gusev collected for him secret information as to extent and capacity of 
military departments of factories, output of shells and steel for armaments 
and power supply of factories. 

After MacDonald had left Zlatoust for Zuevka in April 1931 he, according 
to his depositions, received military information from Gusev during 1931 
by means of letters carried by Ryabova and her sons and from Gusev himself, 
who visited MacDonald in September 1932. Ryabova confirms this. 


t See No. 372, note 1. 
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Gusev describes a meeting between Thornton, MacDonald and himself 
at a station when the first put to him questions about munition production 
etc. 

Sokolov says he supplied information about shell manufacture etc. to 
MacDonald through Gusev. Gusev’s chief activity was however organisation 
of breakdowns at Zlatoust power station, which he says began at MacDonald’s 
instigation about the middle of 1930 with object of lowering production of 
shells and high quality steel. 

MacDonald confirms this (‘I told Gusev that as a means of fighting against 
Soviet régime, creation of breakdowns in production should be utilised at 
most important points’), and that he brought Sokolov into the group. Gusev 
gives details of various wrecking acts carried out on MacDonald’s instruc- 
tions, disabling of motors and coal conveyors, freezing boilers. 

At confrontations with Gusev, MacDonald states that he gave Gusev 
instructions to disable coal conveyors and certain boilers. He further states 
‘I had as my object direct disorganisation of electricity supply of Zlatoust 
works which would decrease work of military production. 

‘I chose as a means of [sic] reduction of output of power station by half. 
In this event slightest breakdown would have caused complete paralysis of 
works,’ 

Gusev says MacDonald instructed him to prepare wrecking of plant in the 
event of war. 

MacDonald confirms this. “With object of damaging military production 
I with Gusev worked out a plan for creation of breakdown at power station 
in case of war.’ 

Sokolov also confirms this. 

Gusev states and MacDonald confirms that the latter gave the former 
2,000 to 2,500 roubles for spying and wrecking. 

Gusev and MacDonald state that Thornton was the source of payment for 
these counter-revolutionary acts. Thornton admits that MacDonald collected 
information and transmitted it to him on his instructions, that he knew that 
Gusev was MacDonald’s source of information and that he gave Gusev money 
but denies that he received military or secret information (it was only for 
use of the firm), or engaged in wrecking. 

Doubt is cast on Thornton’s denials. Gusev says he received instructions 
from Thornton to damage plant and that Thornton approved certain plans. 
MacDonald says Thornton ‘was pleased with’ wrecking plans. 

2. Wrecking at Chelyabinsk Electricity Station. 

Turbine breakdown[s] took place here in 1931 and 1932 of which details are 
given. Thornton arrived in 1931 to examine these defects. Vitvitski says that 
Thornton wanted to gloss over defects to save his firm money and also offered 
him money for information to be transmitted to MacDonald at Zlatoust 
through Gusev and that he received 6,900 roubles in bribes for wrecking. 
Gusev says that he sent money to Vitvitski on MacDonald’s instructions. 
Letters from Vitvitski to MacDonald are quoted giving information on wreck- 
ing plans for Chelyabinsk, amplified by statements by Vitvitski, chiefly by 
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means of faulty planning, uneven supply of material and bad organisation 
of labour. 

3. Wrecking at Zuevka Electricity Station. 

Turbine breakdowns caused by presence of foreign objects (bolts, stones, 
etc.) are held by expert commission to be due to criminal slackness or 
maliciousness. They were caused by MacDonald who was transferred to 
Zuevka in September 1931 and admits that his object was to cause as lengthy 
a breakdown as possible. Chief wrecker was engineer Kotliarevski who 
admits he co-operated with MacDonald but only in concealment of mechani- 
cal defects. MacDonald however says that Kotliarevski played a more active 
part on his instructions and was paid 1,000 roubles by him for wrecking. 

4. Wrecking at Ivano[vo] Electric Station. 

From starting of new plant in January 1932 there have been serious turbine 
breakdowns which expert commission attributes either to slip-shod erection 
or malice, or to unsuitable blading and other defects which firm’s employees 
failed to report. 

Breakdown[s] also occurred between 1930 and 1932, therefore [stc]? as a 
result of deliberate wrecking organised by engineer Lobanov in conjunction 
with Nordwall whom he met in 1930. According to Lobanov’s statement his 
own anti-Soviet attitude encouraged Nordwall to offer him remuneration for 
these purposes and participation of Lebedev and others was similarly secured 
through Lobanov. His statement gives details of comprehensive wrecking 
methods planned. Damage to Metropolitan-Vickers plant was to be avoided. 
Lebedev in examination confirmed this story. The latter also stated that he 
heard that Nordwall had plans for wrecking turbines in case of war. Lobanov’s 
statements of bribes given by Nordwall is [sic] then quoted and the latter is 
quoted as denying bribery at confrontation with the former. 

Finally statement of Sivert [Zivert] is quoted to the effect that Thornton 
was also implicated, giving him a bribe direct in 1930 for wrecking work at 
Ivano[vo]. 

5. Wrecking at Mosenergo system. 

Expert commission established that of various breakdowns at Moscow 
station in 1931 and 1932 some might be due ‘to defects in Metropolitan- 
Vickers gear’ or to wilful damage, others (including one involving generator— 
at starting of which Monkhouse was present) were cases of ‘criminal negli- 
gence’. Confession of Sukhovichkin [Sukhoruchkin] states that he conveyed 
economic information, that Thornton since 1927 and since 1929 [stc]? con- 
cealed defects and in 1931 [? he] ‘took up obstruction’ at Thornton’s instiga- 
tion. He also states that he discussed with the latter wrecking in case of war. 
Receipt by him of bribes is stated without quotations. Zorin’s confession to 
similar actions is then quoted and Oleinik is stated to be implicated as well. 

6. Wrecking at Baku Electric Station. 

Expert commission analysing numerous breakdowns of turbine genera- 
tors is not quoted as asserting more than that organic defects in turbines 
should have drawn attention of the staff. Both Oleinik and Emilianov are 

2 The text of this sentence appears to be corrupt. 
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however stated to have accused Cushny at confrontation of intentional 
wrecking. No confirmatory documents are adduced. 

Espionage by Cushny is then alleged and MacDonald’s deposition of 
March 12 quoted to the effect that ‘Monkhouse took part in illegal activities 
of Thornton and participator in espionage was Cushny. This is main group 
carrying out espionage.’ 

Final section of indictment preceding list of charges is devoted to supposed 
general evidence of espionage and wrecking. Kutuzova’s depositions are 
quoted to the effect that since 1930 Thornton, Cushny, MacDonald, Monk- 
house and others were also engaged in illegal activities and ‘in economic 
[and] political espionage and that information was forwarded to England’. She 
says that Thornton admitted collecting secret information by bribery, and 
Dolgov’s statement that he received money is quoted, on what account Is not 
mentioned. Kutuzova is also quoted as saying that Thornton and Monk- 
house planned wrecking by ‘throwing extraneous matter into turbines’. 

Actual admission[s] of Monkhouse are then adduced. 1. That he collected 
information: 2. That it was for interest of his firm: 3. That Cushny and 
Thornton were the source: 4. That bribe was given to Dolgov: 5. That 
serious defects existed in plants where accused members of the firm were 
employed. His denials of espionage, bribery or wrecking are mentioned as 
the only thing to ‘set against the facts’. In support of this argument Thorn- 
ton’s statement that Richards required information as to political conditions 
from his employees is quoted and that ‘espionage activities in U.S.S.R. were 
conducted by me and Monkhouse’. Words of Kutuzova are also quoted to 
the effect that information was destined for Richards. 

In conclusion history of Monkhouse’s, Thornton’s and Richards’s associa- 
tion with Russia is given, mentioning Monkhouse’s and Richards’s presence 
during intervention period, Richards’s membership of British Intelligence 
Service in 1918 and statement by Monkhouse that Richards secretly crossed 
frontier to Finland in that year. No definite conclusions are drawn. 

Then follows text of charges against eighteen persons. Charges against 
eight Metropolitan- Vickers employees included therein are given in my tele- 
gram No. 2273 and my telegram No. 228.4 


3 No. 373. * No. 374- 


No. 377 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 10, 3.30 p.m.) 
No. 235 Telegraphic [N 2606/1610/38) 


Moscow, April 10, 1933, 3-10 p.m. 

My telegram No. 219.! 

I taxed M. Rubinin yesterday with contradiction between his statements 
to me as from Public Prosecutor (i.e. that at future visits prohibition from 
speaking to prisoners about substance of the case would be raised) and 

t No. 370. 
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attitude of Deputy Prosecutor at my visit to MacDonald on April 8. Deputy 
Prosecutor had, I said, remarked to me that it was no concern of his what 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs might have told me. 

M. Rubinin replied that all that it had been intended to imply by the 
raising of the prohibition was that the question of MacDonald’s defence might 
now be freely discussed. I asked him why, in that case, Prosecutor had gone 
out of his way to warn me through him against inciting prisoners to acts of 
disloyalty to court, if he had not intended my interview to be considerably 
less circumscribed than before. Rubinin gave me no clear explanation on the 
point. I applied for a further visit to MacDonald who like all the accused has 
now passed into the hands of the court from those of the Prosecutor. 


No. 378 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 11, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 240 Telegraphic [N 2636/1610/38] 


moscow, April 10, 1933, 11.4 p.m. 

My telegram No. 224.! | 

Indictment concerns only some, not all, of the persons mentioned in 
original O.G.P.U. communiqué (Sir E. Ovey’s despatch No. 150)? and has 
clearly been framed round Metropolitan-Vickers employees in order to 
dissociate their case from general case to which communiqué refers and to 
deal with it separately. Indictment states that as regards remainder of 
accused, investigation is still proceeding. 

It is by Soviet standards a rather cautious document. It refrains from the 
usual copious romantic assertions as to the affiliations of the counter-revolu- 
tionary group to which the accused belong with foreign governments or 
foreign political or commercial organisations. It does not suggest as Monk- 
house once thought possible a plot on the part of the ring of foreign electric 
companies to wreck Soviet electrical industry. While it reflects somewhat 
on technical capacity of the firm it does not claim that Company deliberately 
supplied faulty material as a wrecking measure. Though it hints a good deal 
about British Intelligence Service it does not give it a prominent role. And 
while it states that Thornton paid out large sums for spying and wrecking it 
does not say where the funds came from. (O.G.P.U. tried to get admissions 
that they came from His Majesty’s Consulate.) 

Absence of these from indictment is of course no guarantee that they will 
not be ventilated in Court. There is certain to be plenty of mud thrown. 

Evidence upon which prosecution relies appears from a reading of the 
indictment to consist almost exclusively of (1) written depositions of the 
accused about themselves or about other accused or records of confrontations 
between accused and (2) the findings of the expert commission. 

Apart from these I can find names of only five persons who have given 


1 See No. 372, note 1. 2 Not printed. See No. 235, note 3. 
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evidence. One (Ryabova) is in prison but not accused. One (Dolgov) is a 
confessed agent provocateur and is at liberty. Three are merely described as 
witnesses and may or may not be in prison. 

Proceedings will open at noon on April 12 with reading of this indictment. 


No. 379 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 11, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 238 Telegraphic [N 2634/1610/38] | 
moscow, April 11, 1933, 4.56 a.m. 


Mr. Monkhouse has today! read the whole of documentary material in 
the case. 

He finds that Oleinik, the Russian erector who has been in the employ- 
ment of the Company or its associates for twenty-five years and who was 
arrested at the end of February, made a statement on March 3, that 1s a week 
before arrests, in which he makes accusations of one kind or another against 
about two hundred persons. He confesses his own guilt and throws himself 
on the mercy of the court. Monkhouse thinks that he has obviously made 
the usual bargain with the O.G.P.U., a bargain which ineidentally the 
O.G.P.U. seldom keeps. His wife, who visits him in prison every day, is in 
the best of spirits and has apparently no fears for him. 

Monkhouse infers that it was on Oleinik’s statement that arrests were made. 
Kutuzova had been arrested earlier but apparently her evidence was not 
good enough to act on. 

Monkhouse also read Mr. MacDonald’s chief deposition dated March 18 
1.e. a week after his arrest. MacDonald has, like Oleinik, made what pur- 
ports to be a clean breast of it, confesses his guilt and puts the blame upon 
Thornton. MacDonald explains his offences as being the result of his hostile 
attitude to the Soviet Union due to his bourgeois upbringing. In a letter 
addressed to the head of the O.G.P.U. and Prosecutor he throws himself upon 
the mercy of the Court and vows that he will in future protect the interest of 
the Soviet Union. 

1 This telegram was drafted on April 10. 


| No. 380 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 11, 6.20 a.m.) 
No. 239 Telegraphic [N 2615/1610/38] 
Moscow, April 11, 1933, 4.56 a.m. 


Thornton has had a consultation with his counsel today.! 
Counsel does not think Thornton has much to fear on the charge of sabotage. 
Thornton has always strenuously repudiated this charge. He is, as Monk- 


1 This telegram was drafted on April ro. 
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house says, a man who would rather stab a man than wreck a machine. .. .? 

On the charge of espionage, especially military, Thornton is much less 
happy, because, in his written statement he appears to have said that acting 
for Richards on behalf of the intelligence service he engaged in spying. He 
also gave the names of twenty-seven of the employees of the company who 
were collaborating in this and named the various forms of activity in which 
each engaged.3 

I challenged Thornton on these statements today. He agrees that he wrote 
them. He denies that there is any truth whatever in them. He explains that 
he wrote them under examination when he was too tired to care what he 
wrote. 

It is impossible for him to repudiate his ‘confession’ in court through his 
counsel, for no Russian counsel will ever dare to suggest that evidence has 
been obtained under pressure. A line which his counsel is pressing upon him 
is to say that of course he was collecting information but that as his firm gave 
large credits to the Soviet Government it was obviously his duty to keep his 
firm informed of the situation in the country in order to convince them that 
it was still desirable to continue giving credits to the Soviet Union. 

We have, between us, convinced Thornton that if he consents to evade 
the issue in this way suspicion will be left in everyone’s mind, however well 
disposed, that he is, after all, working perhaps indirectly for the intelligence 
service (which of course he denies). He should remember that he is not a 
Russian held by the O.G.P.U. and with no protection, but an Englishman 
with the eyes of the world on him and the power of his Government behind 
him. His course therefore should be at the appropriate moment himself and 
not through his counsel to say that the statements in question are without 
foundation and that they were obtained from him under prolonged investiga- 
tion when he was too tired to care what he wrote. He will tomorrow‘ enquire 
whether according to rules of procedure he cannot put in a written statement 
to the court to this effect before the trial. | 

2 The rest of this paragraph, which does not refer to Mr. Thornton or to any British 
subjects, has been omitted. 

3 This document (referred to below as Document No. 27) is reproduced in facsimile in 
volume i (opposite p. 256) of the official verbatim report of the trial which was published (in 
translation) by the Soviet Government after the conclusion of the proceedings (see No. 460). 
The relevant passages, as quoted in the verbatim report, are as follows: ‘All our spying opera- 
tions on U.S.S.R. territory are directed by the British Intelligence Service, through their 
agent, C. S. Richards.... Spying operations on U.S.S.R. territory were directed by myself 
[Thornton] and Monkhouse. ... On the instructions of C. S. Richards given to me to this end, 
British personnel [the facsimile text here read: ‘given to me, to this end British personnel’ ] 
were gradually drawn into the spying organization after their arrival on U.S.S.R. territory 
and instructed as to the information required. During the whole period of our presence on 
U.S.S.R. territory, from the total of British staff employed, 27 men were engaged in spying 
operations.’ There followed the names of 15 persons ‘engaged in Economic and Political 
spying, also in the investigation of the defence and offence possibilities of the Soviet 
Union’, and of 12 others ‘engaged in political and economic spying’. Eight persons, in- 
cluding Mr. Nordwall, Mr. Gregory, Mr. Monkhouse, Mr. Cushny and Mr. Thornton 
himself were listed as ‘engaged in spying operations’ on March 11, 1933. 

4 i.e. April 11. 
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With MacDonald’s accusations hanging over him he is in an uncomfort- 
able position and his situation is not improved by the fact that he is still very 
tired and nervous and has very little mental grip. A firm and confident 
attitude on his part is all the more to be desired as it might to some extent 
discredit MacDonald’s fantastic accusations. 

Thornton’s other accuser is Kutuzova, who says that they have been 
living together since 1929 and that she succeeded in getting him to confess to 
her that he was working for the intelligence service. Monkhouse’s counsel 
thinks that Kutuzova’s evidence in general will not be difficult to discredit 
and Monkhouse even thinks that having been forced to give evidence of 
some kind she has given her evidence very cleverly with a view to its being 
easily discredited.5 


5 Mr. Strang also reported comments from a Russian source that ‘wrecking came as 
natural to the Russian as breathing’, and that there was ‘no need for foreigners to come and 
organise it. Everybody knew this.’ Furthermore a good deal of the wrecking was done by 
persons in high places ‘who thought it well to be able in the event of a change of régime to 
show that they had no love for the present régime’. 


No. 381 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 11, 3.30 p.m.) 
No. 243 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 2719/1610/38] 


Moscow, April 11, 1933 

Following for Mr. Collier . 7 

My immediately preceding telegram.' 

Possible advisability of intentional leakage in London might be considered. 

To give press some idea in advance that Mr. MacDonald might have 
‘thrown himself upon the mercy of the Court’ might lessen effect of bomb- 
shell of his confessions when officially announced. Press might be allowed to 
‘conjecture’ it in advance and explain it away, also in advance emphasising 
‘barbarous methods which may lead to false admissions’ and ‘possibility of 
usual rehearsed statement by accused, obviously composed by a Russian 
hand’. Such inspired conjectures in tomorrow morning’s papers (not of 
course ostensibly based on Foreign Office source) might detract from possible 
sensation caused by evening reports of trial. 

There are of course obvious objections to leakage but I do not think that it 
would be likely to prejudice the position of accused here if discreetly done. 

Above is written on the assumption that second White Paper was actually 
laid.3 | 


1 No. 382. These telegrams were despatched out of order. 

2 Mr. Collier replied on April 12 that the press were already taking the line suggested in 
this telegram, and that further hints had been given to them on the matter. 

3 Cmd. 4290 was laid before Parliament on April 11, 1933. 
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No. 382 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved April 11, 5.0 p.m.) 
No. 242 Telegraphic [N 2658/1610/38] 


MOSCOW, April 11, 1933, 3-35 p.m. 

Full extent of Mr. MacDonald’s so-called confession ‘(by whatever means 
obtained) now being known, we can be certain that he will be the central 
figure of the trial. In order to preserve the illusion of this unnatural 
spectacle, success of which turns on his confession, the prosecution’ s task is :-— 

(1) To retain this confession unretracted. 

(2) To keep up the bluff on world opinion that it has some substance. 

For the purpose of (1) they must isolate MacDonald from His Majesty’s 
Embassy and his colleagues in order to prevent any contact with them from 
showing him how he stands and therefore encouraging him to repudiate in 
Court the admissions he has made. It is to be expected that this segregation 
will continue during the trial. He will probably not even be allowed to 
exchange a word with his colleagues. Prosecution’s plan is presumably to 
put MacDonald on .. .' at the outset before paralyzing effect of a month’s 
‘preparation’ wears off in the fighting atmosphere which his colleagues 
will, we all trust, give to the Court. 

As regards (2) if prosecution is successful it will be chiefly because world 
opinion is unprepared for the readjustment of all moral and political stan- 
dards which must necessarily precede examination of any question involving 
Soviet public conduct. If MacDonald is well managed and his rehearsed 
confession is repeated in the Court without a hitch, it will be difficult for 
outside world to visualise spontaneously the organised infamy upon which 
such a spectacle is built. 

There is a good chance of this stage management being successful, in 
view of the forms of psychological preparation to which the prosecution’s 
chief performer is exposed in the hands of his captors. Supposing that he has 
been told that he is an embarrassment to his firm and to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that both are satisfied with Soviet Government’s concession as regards 
the other five accused, that they are overwhelmed by the revelation of his 
confessions in the indictment, that His Majesty’s Government have taken 
fright at alleged implication of intelligence service, that they do not trust 
him, that no effort will be made to defend him, that Embassy visits to him 
were a mere formality, and that he is the scapegoat agreed upon by both 
sides, such arguments backed by threats and inducements with which stories 
of MacDonald’s colleagues have made us familiar, perhaps even accompanied 
by doping during the trial, might well have an overwhelming influence on 
an overwrought mind and might even persuade MacDonald that the role 
cast for him by the prosecution is an heroic if unspectacular one. This would 
be all the more probable if, as seems likely, his original confession was made 
in order to save or shield someone else. 


1 The text is here uncertain. 
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It is upon some such effect that prosecution must be relying for if the con- 
fessions which are literally all they possess are once compromised His Majesty’s 
Government’s attitude will be publicly vindicated. 


No. 383 
Sir F. Simon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 
No. 66 Telegraphic [N 2615/1610/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 11, 1933, 5-40 p.m. 


Following from Secretary of State. 

Your telegram No. 2309.! 

Your language to Thornton is absolutely right. White Papers will con- 
vince British public that he and the others have been put under pressure and 
no English judge or jury would attach any importance to admissions so 
obtained. But it is his own bearing and courage in repudiating what he was 
forced to sign which is his real protection. 

His fellow-countrymen fully realise his difficulties and are confident he 
will proclaim the truth. 


™ No. 380. 


No. 384 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 20) 


No. 192 [N 2863/1610/38] 
Moscow, April 11, 1933 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith an able memorandum by Mr. 
Vyvyan, Third Secretary at this Embassy, on the means and ends of Soviet 
criminal justice, written with special reference to the arrest, examination and 
forthcoming trial of the six English employees of Metropolitan-Vickers. 

2. Mr. Vyvyan’s memorandum, which was written at odd moments in the 
intervals between long spells of more urgent work occasioned by the Metro- 
politan-Vickers incident, does not pretend to exhaust the subject, but it is, 
in my opinion, a valuable source of material in support of the attitude which 
His Majesty’s Government have adopted in regard to the case. 

| I have, &c., 
WILLIAM STRANG 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 384 
Means and Ends of Soviet Criminal Justice 


There is a section of public opinion in England which expresses the view 
that ‘the Soviet Government is as anxious for a fair trial as the British 
Government would be in like case, and to see that justice is done’. These 
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words, if sincerely meant, reveal a misconception of the purpose of Soviet 
judicial procedure, assuming as they do some common ground between 
English and Soviet political and legal ideas, whereas very little in fact exists. 
The idea of a rule of law, as establishing a virtual separation between 
judiciary and executive, is foreign to the Soviet conception of the State. In 
the words of Krylenko, the notorious former Public Prosecutor, quoted from 
his book on ‘Soviet Justice’, ‘Soviet justice is in principle incompatible with 
the theory of the division of the powers, and of the independence of the 
courts adopted by bourgeois liberalism. Soviet justice repudiates both these 
principles.’ The place of the rule of law is therefore taken by raison d’ Etat as 
interpreted by the dictatorship at any given moment. The courts are merely 
a vehicle of this interpretation, for, to quote Krylenko again: “The courts 
are organs of State administration, and as such do not differ essentially from 
any other such organs which are called upon to give effect to and carry out 
one and the same State policy.’ It follows, therefore, that a trial in England 
and a trial in the Soviet Union have not the same meaning; the one is part 
of a judicial system based on doctrine and precedent; the other 1s merely a 
form of administrative action. There is, of course, a range of criminal cases, 
such as crimes against the person, in regard to which Soviet law is framed 
and (in spite of the latitude granted to the prosecution by the Code of 
Criminal Procedure) administered more or less in accordance with inter- 
national standards, although, be it noted, discriminating intentionally be- 
tween individuals according to their personal status, and in that respect 
violating those standards. But the trial, in the fair conduct of which English 
liberal opinion has lately been expressing confidence, concerns alleged ‘crimes 
against the State’, and it is in respect to these crimes that Soviet justice 
is unique and that its subservience to the Executive is particularly signi- 
ficant. 

There is no question of official Soviet apologists dissimulating these pecu- 
liarities; indeed, they assume them in the case of all Soviet criminal law. 
A recent number of a Soviet journal contained, hardly by chance, a number 
of articles devoted to Soviet law immediately following a version of that 
‘Izvestiya’ article which accused His Majesty’s Government of hysteria in 
the Metro-Vickers case. One of these articles, describing the two Soviet 
schools of thought in jurisprudence, states that both schools are agreed that 
‘law is a tool of class rule’, and adds ‘that the real interest of the Soviet jurists 
is in the study of the social organism and the mechanism of the State’s actions. 
Their legal colour . . . is in the background.’ Another Soviet jurist em- 
phasises the ‘differentiation of crime according to class’ as an aspect of Soviet 
criminal law which distinguishes it from ‘the attempts of other States to 
disguise the class content of their reprisals’. This article, in defending the 
death penalty, especially in cases of ‘crimes against the State’, including 
“‘counter-revolutionary crimes’, concludes with the following sinister com- 
ment: ‘Counter-revolution itself establishes both the bounds of and the 
necessity for the revolutionary terror. The wrecking organisations which have 
lately been revealed in agriculture and the electrical industry show that the 
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revolution cannot yet sheathe its sword, or leave only corrective measures in 
the arsenal of social protective measures, abandoning other means of sup- 
pressing the class enemy.’ It is, of course, in connexion with the ‘wrecking 
organisation in the electrical industry’ referred to in this quotation, that the 
employees of Metro-Vickers are being prosecuted for counter-revolutionary 
crimes. 

The definitions of these crimes, of which the chief are espionage and 
sabotage, provide a pretext for any administrative or judicial sentences upon 
which the Executive may decide. Under sabotage, for instance, a manager 
of a farm or factory who objected that the economic plan set for his under- 
taking was excessive, would be liable to the death penalty or to forced labour 
in a concentration camp for many years; the same sentence could be applied 
in the case of an offence against public property, which would cover the 
action of a starving collective farm peasant hiding a sack of his own grain 
instead of delivering it to the ‘seed fund’ when called upon to do so. Cases in 
which charges on account of these crimes are involved are dealt with either 
in the regular courts of justice, people’s courts, provincial courts, &c., or the 
Supreme Court, or by the O.G.P.U. Even in the courts as many as thirty to 
forty death sentences against peasants on this account were being carried out 
daily in the autumn of 1929, according toa collation of provincial papers, and 
in recent months a similar figure, including sentences on officials or on peas- 
ants, has very probably been reached. In the case of arrest, prosecution and 
sentence through the O.G.P.U., the mortality is generally believed to be 
much higher. There is nothing anomalous in the fulfilment of these functions 
by the G.P.U. As Krylenko says in the work on Soviet law already quoted, 
‘in their specific work of preserving the existing legal order, the courts do not 
qualitatively differ in any way from such an organ as the Cheka’. 

In cases handled by the G.P.U. persons are arrested without any precise 
charge (as, indeed, they are in cases in which a judicial trial does result), and 
not only the investigation, interrogation and the usually successful attempt 
to extort confessions are carried out by the O.G.P.U., but these detective and 
prosecuting authorities actually judge and condemn the accused either in a 
so-called judicial session of the Collegium of the O.G.P.U., or, in the pro- 
vinces, without such formalities, with no details of their prosecution being 
made public other than, perhaps, a curt announcement in the press of the 
execution of the accused, accompanied in some cases by a description of the 
offence to draw attention to the case as an example. 

The announcements of sentences promulgated and carried out by the 
G.P.U. are only published when they serve the propagandist purpose of 
terrorisation, and the more common practice is for persons who fall into the 
hands of the O.G.P.U. on suspicion to be condemned by the same authorities 
who arrested them without information reaching the outside world. It is 
common, for instance, for a man to be arrested on an unspecified charge and 
to disappear, and for his relatives, perhaps a year later, to receive his death 
certificate. A typical case is that of three Soviet officers, two airmen and one 
O.G.P.U. officer, who had recently had some contact with a secretary of this 
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Embassy. The result of their temerity was a sentence of ten years in a 
concentration camp for the O.G.P.U. officer, five years’ imprisonment for one 
of the airmen, and a caution to the other that he would share his colleague’s 
fate if he did not succeed in obtaining information from the Embassy. The 
latter’s subsequent effort to comply with this condition was clumsy enough. 
Acting as agent provocateur, clearly on G.P.U. instructions, he wrote to the 
secretary of the Embassy asking for money to enable him to travel to the 
south and ‘escape across the frontier’. These are mere instances which can 
be multiplied indefinitely from first-hand information of the system prevailing 
throughout the Soviet Union, and depending not only upon the detective 
abilities of the O.G.P.U. themselves, but upon spying, delation and denuncia- 
tion by individuals which is glorified by Soviet propagandists ‘in this acute 
period of class war’ as a civic virtue. 

It may be difficult for English liberal opinion to visualise an Executive 
which is so untrammelled—owing to the absence of any definitions of the 
rights of the individual—that the practites of the O.G.P.U. are part of the 
ordinary routine of government. It should be remembered, however, that this 
same Executive can take almost equally incredible measures, not in connexion 
with the quasi-secret terror, without judicial prosecution and sentence. It 
possesses and exercises the power to transport whole villages according to its 
judgment of expediency. It possesses and exercises the power to impress 
for forced labour the masses of unemployed, who are in theory branded as 
absentee workmen. It possesses and exercises the power to expel thou- 
sands of individuals from their domiciles in towns without stating any 
reason. 

The procedure of arrest, prosecution and sentence by the O.G.P.U. has 
been briefly referred to; in the first place because it is the alternative in cases 
of alleged crimes against the State to regular trial, and secondly because arrest 
and prosecution by the O.G.P.U. is the essential preliminary to any such trial, 
and the accused inevitably pass through the ordeal of O.G.P.U. methods be- 
fore their case is transferred to the Public Prosecutor, or, in the provinces, 
with less ado, to the prosecutor of the People’s Court. The case of the arrested 
employees of Metropolitan-Vickers has now passed through this stage, and 
their trial is determined in accordance with the Code of Criminal Procedure 
on charges defined by the Soviet Criminal Code; but it would be impossible 
to represent their previous or present predicament, or to discuss the practice 
of those codes within the terms of the composite quotation in the first para- 
graph of this memorandum, except in relation to the general background of 
Soviet administrative justice, into the hands of which they have fallen. 

With all the resources already described of summary arrest and condem- 
nation at its disposal, the Executive need not resort to the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, except in cases which it desires to make public, and in spite of the 
frequent exemplary trials of peasants in the countryside, the majority of 
cases involving so-called crimes against the State are not made public. What, 
then, influences the Executive in deciding upon a public trial, and therefore 
upon an investigation more or less in accordance with the Code of Criminal 
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Procedure? The answer appears to be that the accusation and sentence in 
cases of these kinds may have either of two purposes :— 


1. The maintenance of the ‘terror’, which is the true cement of Soviet dicta- 
torial government, and the summary removal of ‘elements hostile to the 
Soviet régime’ ; in which case the whole matter is handled by the G.P.U. 


2. The purpose of a political demonstration. 


The prosecution of the Metro-Vickers employees falls under the second 
heading, but it would be profitless to discuss the various considerations which 
may have prompted the Soviet Government to instigate the prosecution in 
the first instance, and to conduct a demonstrative trial. Sufficient emphasis 
has already been laid on the arbitrary nature of Soviet administrative justice 
to show that the prosecution must have been a calculated one, whether the 
resentment of His Majesty’s Government was correctly estimated in advance 
or not. Ever since the arrests were carried out, the part played by political 
considerations, i.e., by matters in the discretion of the Administration, has 
become increasingly clear, and it is now evident that the present trial is 
intended to be one of the series, ifona lesser scale, which includes the ‘Shakhti’ 
trial, involving German engineers, and the ‘Promparty’ trial,’ indirectly 
involving foreign citizens through allegations of espionage. It is now certain 
that the arrests in the Metro-Vickers case were made without material 
evidence, and that the usual course of Soviet prosecution, 1.e., intimidation, 
capricious alteration of charges, and attempts to extort confessions, have been 
resorted to. One aspect of the prosecution to which English Liberal opinion 
is insufficiently alive, namely, its planned character, is therefore obvious. It 
is not a question of interference of the Executive in the course of justice, 
because, as it has been the object of preceding paragraphs of this memorandum 
to show, the course of justice is not distinguishable from the routine of political 
administration, and justice in the Soviet Union is as much planned as econo- 
mic development, both being entirely subject to the dictatorship’s interpreta- 
tion of raison d’ Etat. 

The second feature of Soviet justice which in fact presents an equally 
formidable contrast to the idea of it entertained by certain sections of opinion 
in England, consists in the actual practice which the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure tacitly permits. Both before and during a trial the methods of the Soviet 
prosecution hinge upon the role played in their legal system by confessions. 
The fact that the important criminal trials are in the nature of political 
demonstrations, and that the accused are usually arrested with little or no 
preliminary evidence, but on mere suspicion or worse—speculation, makes 
confessions doubly valuable. In the first place they provide the requisite 
evidence (in Soviet eyes) to justify a conviction, and secondly they provide 
valuable political propaganda during the course of a trial, when the accused, 
as so often happens, repeats them in the form dictated to him, proclaiming his 
past iniquities due to lack of early Marxist training, and his desire to make 


t j,e. the Industrial Party trial of November—-December 1930. See Nos. 114-134 passim. 
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good in future in the Soviet ‘brave new world’. The so-called ‘investigation’, 
which takes place between the arrest of an accused person, is therefore 
entirely devoted to endeavours to obtain confessions, and every device, 
including threats and deceptions, is employed to this end, while every device 
Is similarly employed to prevent their retraction when once extorted. Largely 
under the influence of this desire to obtain and retain confessions, which is 
the key to the whole course of Soviet prosecution and trial, Soviet practice 
differs from that obtaining in countries belonging to the system of European 
civilisation, with which Liberal opinion in England tends to bracket it, on a 
number of counts. It will be convenient to deal first with its departures 
from international standard during the course of ‘investigation’ by the prose- 
cution, since this stage is now complete in the case of the Metro-Vickers 
engineers, and secondly with the departures from that standard during a typi- 
cal trial. Under the first heading the following points arise :— 


1. The arrested person is not charged. He is invited to confess. 

2. He is then interrogated with the aid of ‘third-degree’ methods. 

3. Except as an almost unheard-of concession, owing to political considera- 
tions, he is not allowed bail. 

4. He is, while in custody, except in special circumstances, allowed no 
communication with, or knowledge of events in, the outside world. Even 
when he is allowed a visitor, no reference to his case is permitted. 

5- He is allowed to take no measures for his defence until the investigation 
of his case is complete. 

6. Although, when the prosecution’s case is completed, he is allowed to 
consult counsel, it is only counsel approved by the prosecution, i.e., 
the State, and intimidated by it. Even then counsel has no access to 
any papers in the case until three days before the trial. 


These features of Soviet justice do not technically infringe the provisions of 
the Soviet Code of Criminal Procedure, and have been set down largely as a 
result of experience in the Metro-Vickers case, as the following record will 
show :— 

1. When Mr. Monkhouse was arrested he was not informed of any charge, 

but, on his arrival at the O.G.P.U. prison, he was invited to ‘confess’. 
“It is our rule’, he was told, ‘that nothing happens to a person who makes 
a full confession.’ The same demands for a confession before stating 
any charge were made in the case of the other engineers. 

2. The ‘third-degree methods’ then employed during Mr. Monkhouse’s 
interrogation consisted in nineteen hours’ examination without any 
break, after a sleepless night ; then four and a half hours’ sleep, deliberately 
interrupted three times, followed by seventeen hours’ examination with 
only one hour’s interval. At the end of the second half of his interrogation 
he was told he had confessed nothing, and thatif he persisted in his attitude 
‘it would be the end of his being of any service either to the Soviet 
Union or Great Britain’ ; and he was asked if he realised what this meant. 
Mr. Monkhouse replied that he did and was prepared. Thereupon the 
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examiners’ attitude changed; he was told that he was an ‘honest man’ 
and was released on parole. Mr. Cushny was subjected to clumsier 
forms of menace and inducement. He was told ultimately that if he did 
not confess, he would be kept in prison till he did confess, but also that it 
might subsequently be ‘too late for him to confess’. He was also told 
that all his fellow accused had confessed, and that he ought to know 
that he was a duped Secret Service agent, and that Governments who 
employed such people never supported them when caught. He, Cushny, 
ought therefore to realise that he would receive no outside support. 
The methods employed in Mr. Thornton’s case were even more 
objectionable. The examiners informed him that a woman for whom 
he had a great regard had given evidence against him, and that if he 
denied her evidence when repeated by her in his presence she would suffer 
the highest penalty, i.e., presumably,shooting. He didsodenyit. Hewas 
also deliberately misled; he was told that all his fellow employees in 
Russia had been arrested, he was given bulletins of Mr. Monkhouse’s 
health to make him think the latter was still in prison, and the examiners 
read to him statements purporting to be Mr. Monkhouse’s regarding 
plant to which the latter had in fact never referred. 

Probably owing to the status of Mr. Monkhouse and his colleagues, 
the importance of their work and the immediate representations made 
by His Majesty’s Ambassador, they were not, so far as is known, sub- 
jected to other ill-treatment than intentional fatigue, or exposed to 
physical violence. There are, however, well-authenticated cases in 
which maltreatment has been resorted to; for instance, the recent arrest 
of a messenger from the Polish Legation, who was beaten about the 
head with truncheons to extract information and held by the throat 
until the blood came from his nose. The Code of Criminal Procedure 
forbids force in obtaining evidence from the accused, but by omission 
does not forbid inducements or ‘mental torture’. The treatment of the 
Metro-Vickers employees did not therefore technically violate it. 

. The release of Messrs. Monkhouse and Nordwall on parole was evi- 
dently due to political considerations, i.e., the pressure exercised by His 
Majesty’s. Government and the desire to conciliate world opinion and 
impress it with the decency of Soviet judicial methods. The Public 
Prosecutor told His Majesty’s Ambassador that a release was an almost 
unheard-of concession and that the same observation also applied to the 
release on bail of the other accused. Such releases are, however, 
provided for in the Soviet Code of Criminal Procedure. 

. Although persons in custody are normally allowed no communication 
with the outside world, the concession has been made in the present case 
for occasional visits by members of the Embassy and Consulate. During 
these visits, however, no mention was allowed to be made of the 
prisoners’ predicament, and no reference to the number of other accused, 
of which the prisoners remained ignorant. Censored letters to and 
from relatives have been permitted, but newspapers brought to the 
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prisoners have apparently not been delivered on the grounds that they 
might contain references to the case. Later on, newspapers were 
delivered with the references to the case cut out. The question of the 
prisoners’ defence could not be touched on until the preliminary 
investigation was declared to be complete, a few days before the trial. 
Even after the preliminary charge had been delivered, Mr. MacDonald 
was not allowed to tell his visitor what it was. 

Points 5, 6 and 7 [sic] are definitely in accordance with the provisions of the 
Soviet Code of Criminal Procedure and decisively weight the scale in every 
case in favour of the prosecution, even supposing that Soviet practice in 
hearing evidence were sound, or that the defence by selected members of the 
Panel of Defending Counsel were more than the farce which it has been proved 
in practice to be. The case for the prosecution may drag on for months before 
it 1s completed, as, although the various stages of the examination of the 
accused (which is the Soviet method of preparing the Prosecutor’s case) are 
regulated by law, the prescribed periods may, according to the same articles, 
be prolonged with the consent of the Public Prosecutor, and the ‘charge may 
be altered’ while the accused is in custody. Meanwhile, the accused is with- 
out any legal advice, and no defence can be prepared until the final indict- 
ment is given to the prisoner. Even then, probably about a week before the 
trial, the so-called defending counsel has no access to the papers in the case, 
and he does not apparently obtain this access until about three days before 
the trial. 

The absence of facilities for preparing the defence may appear to outside 
opinion as striking as the means by which the prosecution builds up its case 
after the arrest of the accused, and as the general framework of Soviet 
criminal justice which it is the purpose of this memorandum to emphasise. 
It may be doubted, however, whether the question of the defence is of much 
importance, given the planned nature of Soviet administrative justice, the 
condition that only tamed official counsel may defend and the type of evidence 
which forms the mainstay of the prosecution during a demonstrative trial. 

Experience of previous trials and of the preliminary stages in the present 
case has shown that confessions form the basis of the evidence heard at a trial, 
while a significant comment on their value is provided by the official intima- 
tion received recently from the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs 
that when the accused become free to discuss their defence they may not 
recelve encouragement to repudiate their confessions. The prosecution, in 
fact, has seldom any case before the arrest, but either frames a charge after- 
wards, or, if the charge is definite, extorts confessions to tally with it. The 
treatment of the accused during the trial is a continuation of the methods 
applied during the ‘investigation’. At the trial of Stern and Vassiliev in the 
spring of 1932, Stern endeavoured to repudiate his confession, alleging that 
it was ‘obtained by non-European methods’, and the court was immediately 
adjourned. It was almost unanimously suggested by onlookers that the ad- 
journment took place in order to provide the G.P.U. with a chance of giving 
the prisoners a further gruelling. At another trial, when examined by the 
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notorious Krylenko, the accused alleged that statements were extorted from 
him. Krylenko interjected: “That is a serious charge to make against our 
G.P.U. Were you intimidated? Yes or No?’ The accused did not answer. 

The appearance of the accused in the dock after a month or two of taming 
is invariably distressing. Their general behaviour resembles that of circus 
animals which jump on to their tubs snarling, but without active resistance. 
They do not look to their defending counsel for assistance, and this cannot 
be wondered at. At the trial referred to above, Stern informed the court that 
he did not wish his counsel to speak again since he was useless and had done 
nothing for him. This is not, of course, the fault of the ‘Panel of Defenders’, 
who are as much a cog in the ‘system’ as the circus manager Krylenko and 
the performing accused. The fate of two of the defending counsel in the 
‘Shakhti’ trial is a case in point. Their ostensibly private conferences with the 
accused were overheard by the G.P.U. by microphones, and after the trial 
was concluded they were exiled. 

The foregoing material is intended to answer the contentions that— 


1. His Majesty’s Government have no reason to distrust the course of 
Soviet justice; and 

2. Even if they do distrust it they have no right to translate this distrust 
into active representations and thereby to interfere with the internal 
affairs of a Government whose sovereignty they recognise. 


As regards 1, it has been the object of this memorandum to show that 
Soviet justice is planned justice, and that, just as it is impossible for a country 
with a planned economy to grant most-favoured-nation treatment to foreign 
goods, so it is impossible for a country with planned justice to grant most- 
favoured-nation treatment to foreign nationals. At the same time the out- 
come of this planned justice, in accordance with its plan, is secured by a 
barbarous judicial procedure permitting the extortion of confessions under 
threats. Even were Soviet justice intended to be impartial, which is expressly 
not the case, English public opinion would therefore have every reason to 
distrust it on the grounds of its abuses. | 

2. Quite apart from the argument that there is a reductio ad absurdum in the 
unassailable sovereignty of a foreign Government and that a definite violation 
of the international standard (which the methods of the Soviet prosecution 
have clearly evidenced) justifies interference, there is a more decisive argu- 
ment in favour of interference in the present case. The principle in inter- 
national law that a Government cannot be held responsible for acts of its 
courts is based on the assumption of a separation of judiciary and executive. 
Since the authoritative pronouncements of Soviet jurists confirm that no such 
separation exists in the Soviet political system, a fact which becomes in- 
creasingly obvious and sinister the more the system is studied, the general 
principle of non-interference in the courts of a foreign State cannot apply to 
the Soviet Union. The judgement of the Soviet courts is as much an act of 
the Administration as a decree of a Commissariat, and the Executive must 
accept equal responsibility for it. M. V. 
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No. 385 


Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 12, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 244 Telegraphic [N 2682/1610/38] 
Moscow, April 12,' 1933, 12.0 midnight 

My telegram No. 239.? 

Mr. Turner and I had another tussle today with Thornton whose state of 
mind still leaves us very uneasy. 

He is obviously still suffering from intimidation. It is pretty clear that 
although in the Lyubianka he did not go to the same length as MacDonald 
in ‘confessing’ his offences he made admissions covering almost everything 
except wrecking, upon which latter his denials were adamant. As he says, 
‘even if they had tortured me I would not have confessed to wrecking’. 
But it is clear that he was sufficiently impressed by the O.G.P.U. promise 
(they told Mr. Monkhouse ‘it is our rule that nothing happens to anyone 
who makes a full confession’) to think that he could buy them off by a partial 
confession. 

He is still in the same state of mind and thinks that if he pleads guilty to 
what his (? counsel)3 has assured him are the minor offences of bribery and 
economic espionage, he can buy an acquittal on the major charge of wrecking. 
He hopes during the proceedings to attenuate the plea of guilty by explaining 
the precise and to his mind innocent nature of the acts upon which the charges 
are based. His counsel, who is playing Soviet Government’s game, is pressing 
this course upon him. 
~ We have I think now convinced him that it would be disastrous from every 
point of view for him to plead guilty to any of the charges. His course must 
be to plead not guilty and challenge the prosecution to prove their case. 
He is worried by the fact that he will by so doing be going back on his plea 
of guilty to the Public Prosecutor, but we think he now understands (1) 
that temporary embarrassment that this may occasion to him in Court is as 
nothing beside adverse effect upon his own prospects and upon public opinion 
in England of his pleading guilty to serious offences of which he assures us 
he is innocent, and (2) that the more firmly he exculpates himself, the more 
he discredits MacDonald’s ‘confession’. 


t This date was a mistake for April 11. . 
2 No. 380. 3 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 386 


Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Recewed April 12, 1.5 p.m.) 
No. 247 Telegraphic [N 2685/1610/38] 
Moscow, April 12, 1933, 1.4 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 66.! 
I visited accused at their office this morning and conveyed your message 
to Thornton. His nerves are still very shaky, but he says he has decided to 
1 No. 383. 
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plead not guilty on all counts. He has not yet however told his counsel so. 
The others are all in the best of spirits and Monkhouse, who is a tower of 

strength, will take Thornton specially under his wing and make a point of 

being present when possible at Thornton’s consultation with his counsel. 


No. 387 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 12, 5.0 p.m.) 
No. 249 Telegraphic [N 2701/1610/38] 
moscow, April 12, 1933, 4.50 p.m. 

This morning’s session of trial was occupied with reading of indictment 
after which accused were called upon one by one to plead to the charges. 
The whole of the Russians and Mr. MacDonald pleaded guilty; remaining 
five Englishmen accused pleaded not guilty. Prosecutor was obviously sur- 
prised at Thornton’s plea and said ‘do you mean not guilty on all counts?’ 
to which Thornton replied ‘yes’. 

Of the English accused MacDonald was called upon to plead first, so that 
when making his own plea he did not know that the other five would plead 
not guilty. 

The Zlatoust case will be taken first in which MacDonald is chief figure. 
Thornton 1s also heavily involved. 


No. 388 
Sir 7. Simon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 


No. 71 Telegraphic [N 2714/1610/38| 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 12, 1933, 7.0 p.m. 


In Cummings’ message to ‘News-Chronicle’ received 3 a.m. Tuesday! 
following passage occurs :-— 

“Accused Englishmen are in good health and spirits and indications are 
that trial will be conducted fairly in true sense of word in accordance with 
Soviet law.’ 

Please ascertain and reply urgently whether Cummings used these words. 

1 April rr. 

2 Mr. Strang replied to this telegram on April 13 that Mr. Cummings had confirmed that 
he used the words in question and that ‘what he meant to say was that the methods of 
prosecution in the court would be unobjectionable’. Mr. Cummings claimed that ‘this 
prediction was already today (April 13) proved correct’. 

Mr. Strang added in his telegram that Mr. Cummings had arrived in Moscow on the 
morning of April 10 and was ‘completely ignorant of Russian conditions and obstinately 
wedded to [the] conviction that the forms of Soviet life can be interpreted in terms of 
English liberalism. So far as the present case is concerned, he is obviously strongly under 
the influence of the Soviet Embassy in London and has immediately placed himself in 
contact with similar influences here.’ Mr. Strang had twice already expressed ‘amazement’ 
to him that ‘with two days’ knowledge of Russia, he should already presume to stand 
guarantor for Soviet justice’. 
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No. 389 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 12, 7.50 p.m.) 
No. 250 Telegraphic! [N 2715/1610/38| 


MOSCOW, April 12, 1933, 7.27 p.m. 


I assume from your telegram No. 64? that summary of indictment con- 
tained in my telegrams Nos. 229 and 2903 is being used for release to the 
press and is therefore considered suitable for use in official broadcast.* 

Further summary of indictment, reading of which occupied almost the 
whole of today’s first session of the court, is not therefore included in the 
following record of today’s proceedings. Begins: 

Trial of six British employees of Metropolitan- Vickers accused of belonging 
to counter-revolutionary organisations and of engaging in espionage, sabo- 
tage and of bribery opened at 12 o’clock today. It is being held in the Hall 
of Trades Unions and some four hundred people were present this morning. 
It was noticeable that slogans emblazoned on cotton streamers which usually 
adorn Soviet courts were absent. Englishmen, and twelve Russians accused 
with them, all sat together, two Englishmen on whom prosecution sets 
greatest store, MacDonald and Thornton, being marshalled as far as possible 
from their four companions Messrs. Monkhouse, Cushny, Gregory and 
Nordwall, who occupied the back row. 

After the usual formalities indictment was read to the court. Evidence 
which prosecution advanced in this document in support of charges consists 
almost exclusively of depositions of Russian accused and of deposition of one 
of the English accused, MacDonald, who has not been allowed out on bail, 
and has during the last four weeks been in G.P.U. prison without being 
allowed to receive advice, or to discuss his case with anyone except Prosecutor 
or his State-paid Soviet counsel. Evidence containing direct insinuations of 
_ guilt of the accused, apart from that which has been secured from the accused 
themselves, consist[s] of some extracts from findings of a Soviet State Com- 
mission on breakdowns and of testimony of two Russians. One of the latter 
gave part of his evidence in G.P.U. prison, while the other’s evidence con- 
sists of a statement to the effect that he had immediately handed to G.P.U. 
money he had received from Thornton. 

Prosecutor’s argument in indictment was as follows (see my telegram No. 
229, my telegram No. 230 and for final section, containing specific charges 1n 


the case of each of the accused, see my telegram No. 2275 and my telegram 
No. 228°), 


1 This telegram could not be transmitted by telephone because the telephone at the 
British Embassy was out of order. 

2 Not printed. This telegram, dated April 11, 1933, read: ‘As News Agencies here 
require simultaneous publication, please telegraph as soon as you hear that indictment is 
to be released to press at Moscow.’ 

3 No. 376. 4 See Appendix IV. 

3 No. 373. 6 No. 374. 
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After reading of the indictment the accused were interrogated as to 
whether or not they pleaded guilty. All the Russians pleaded guilty and 
MacDonald who was interrogated first of the Englishmen—i.e. out of his 
order in the list of the accused—also pleaded guilty. The other five English- 
men interrogated after him, pleaded not guilty. The court then adjourned 
till 6 o’clock this evening. Ends. 

Next session of the court does not begin till 6 (Moscow time) and report 
on it cannot be telegraphed in time for broadcast. 


No. 390 
Sir F. Simon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 
No. 70 Telegraphic [N 2713/1610/38| 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 12, 1933, 8.0 p.m. 


Soviet Ambassador has through an intermediary expressed desire to do 
something to relieve increasing tension, and appears to wish to recommend 
to M. Litvinov that within the next few days and at any rate before April 17 
M. Litvinov should ask you to call on him and discuss what solution of the 
whole Metro-Vickers affair would ultimately be acceptable to His Majesty’s 
Government. The Ambassador wishes, however, to be sure that in spite of 
past events such overture from M. Litvinov to you would not be rejected out 
of hand but be seriously considered. 

M. Maisky wishes to come to see me or Sir R. Vansittart before telegraph- 
ing above proposal to M. Litvinov, and has asked above-mentioned inter- 
mediary whether interview here could be arranged, as in view of nature of his 
last interview on March 16! he hesitates to ask officially for another. 

M. Maisky appears to have told M. Litvinov ten days ago that the 
Enabling Bill was permanently withdrawn and feels that consequent damage 
to his reputation as accurate interpreter of intentions of His Majesty’s © 
Government must be made good before he could carry any weight at 
Moscow. This he would propose to achieve by reporting that His Majesty’s 
Government’s continued willingness to accept reasonable settlement of the 
case and not to make it an excuse for breaking off all trade relations was 
proved by acceptance by His Majesty’s Government of his proposal that M. 
Litvinov should approach you as suggested. For your confidential informa- 
tion I may add that M. Maisky’s immediate preoccupation appears to be due 
to the indefinite position in which the Trade Delegation will be on the lapse 
of the Commercial Agreement. 

I am of course in the dark as to what sort of settlement M. Litvinov would, 
in M. Maisky’s opinion, be prepared to recommend to you. I shall, however, 
welcome frank expression of your opinion as to desirability or otherwise of 
entertaining Ambassador’s proposal about discussion between M. Litvinov 
and yourself. 

1 See No. 234. 
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No. 391 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 13, 5.30 a.m.) 
No. 253 Telegraphic [N 2717/1610/38) 


moscow, April 13, 1933, 4.49 a.m. 
My telegram No. 249.! 


This evening’s session? was devoted by the prosecution to calling evidence 
in support of the charges of espionage, wrecking, and bribery at Zlatoust. 

MacDonald and Thornton are both concerned in the charges. The whole 
session was occupied by the examination of Gusev, the chief of Zlatoust 
Power Station, one of the Russian accused, who made a complete confession. 
He gave a history of his life, explaining that he had fought with the White 
Army, and had subsequently retained his ‘anti-Soviet views’. In these views 
he had met with the sympathy of MacDonald who discussed with him, 
among other things, the deplorable living conditions in Russia. After a 
time, he said, MacDonald had asked him to supply information about the 
production of munitions; he also stated that he had on MacDonald’s in- 
structions arranged breakdowns, which he described at length, and that the 
latter had paid him 3,000 roubles for this work. MacDonald was questioned 
on both points during Gusev’s evidence and affirmed, in spite of [strong]? 
lead from the Prosecutor, that the industrial and military information he had 
asked Gusev for, was required for his own personal account. He admitted 
that he gave Gusev money which he had received from his chief, Thornton, 
but neither the questions put to him nor his answers implied on what 
account. He denied another allegation of Gusev, that he had any share in 
making a plan for wrecking Soviet munitions production. Gusev then brought 
Thornton into his story. The latter, he said, paid two visits to Zlatoust. _ 
On Thornton’s first visit Gusev was already engaged on espionage, but 
gave Thornton no information. On his second visit Thornton, MacDonald, 
and Gusev worked out a wrecking plan which Thornton approved together 
with plans to reduce the capacity of the electricity station ‘in the case of war’. 

After MacDonald’s departure from Zlatoust, Gusev continued to maintain 
communication with him. The story which Gusev then told of numerous 
letters and parcels sent under different fictitious names and containing code 
phrases, such as ‘tinned food’ for munitions, was supported by replies (? to 
questions)* then put by Prosecutor to Kutuzova, secretary of Metropolitan- 
Vickers in Moscow who has pleaded guilty. No documents or material evi- 
dence were produced to the Court in this connexion. Gusev, continuing, said 
that in the autumn of 1931 he visited MacDonald at the latter’s invitation at 
Zuevka to discuss Gusev’s wrecking activities. MacDonald was then ques- 
tioned. He admitted that he had invited Gusev, but denied that he had in- 
vited him to discuss wrecking. He confirmed that Gusev had told him of 


1 No. 387. 2 j.e. the evening session of April 12. 
3 This word was in the confirmatory copy of this telegram received later by bag. 
4 This emendation was suggested in the Foreign Office. 
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various breakdowns, but MacDonald was then understood to say that he 
denied any participation in, or knowledge of, these particular wrecking 
activities of Gusev, but he was not clearly heard and there was rather a stir, 
and the Court was suddenly adjourned for twenty minutes. 

On the resumption Gusev referred to a meeting with MacDonald and 
Thornton at which he had reported to Thornton on breakdowns at Zlatoust, 
and was told to carry out wrecking activities at munitions factories there, in 
case of war. Thornton was questioned, and admitted only that the meeting 
had taken place. Gusev then alleged that Thornton knew what was taking 
place between him and MacDonald. Thornton admitted knowledge that 
information was being obtained, but only in the interests of the firm, and not 
information of a spying nature. The Prosecutor then put to Thornton his 
admissions as to spying on confrontation with Gusev during his imprison- 
ment. Thornton said he had made these admissions because he was upsct 
at the time, and they were not true. Thornton was at this point roughly 
handled by the Prosecutor, and agreed that he had not been tortured, or 
forced to give evidence, or subjected to third degree. 

Gusev, continuing, said that in 1932 he was questioned by G.P.U. about 
breakdowns. He informed MacDonald, and the latter offered to arrange his 
departure abroad. But he felt that he would have to suffer for his work and he 
wished to give it up. He added that he realized his mistakes, and he had now 
told all the truth. ‘If my life is spared I shall work honestly for the Soviet 
Union in the future.’ Gusev was then cross-examined by MacDonald’s 
counsel. After some preliminary questions on the other points, counsel 
somewhat shook Gusev’s statements regarding the money he said he had 
received from Thornton.® Gusev said he had received it to share with Vit- 
vitski, whereupon counsel made him admit that MacDonald did not know 
Vitvitski, and put to him the consequent improbability of MacDonald in- 
tending the money for the latter. Counsel tried also to obtain admissions that 
MacDonald had not sufficient means at his disposal to supply the sums 
referred to. 

Cross-examination then became somewhat disjointed. Defending counsel 
tried to discredit the possibility of Gusev obtaining information from muni- 
tion works, since he was employed at an electricity station, and to some extent 
he succeeded in shewing that Gusev’s alleged information regarding the 
type and number of shells, and so forth, was of a superficial and useless nature. 
At this point the President of the Court interrupted defending counsel on a 
minor point, and the cross-examination was not resumed. 

Thornton’s counsel took up the cross-examination of Gusev, and found 
an opportunity to enable Thornton to admit that he had met Vitvitski at 
Chelyabgres, meanwhile’ denying absolutely that he had raised any ques- 
tion of wrecking with him, or that he knew anything of his alleged wrecking 
work. His enquiries had merely been as to information about machinery of 


5 In the later copy this word read: ‘breakdown’. 
6 In the later copy this word read: ‘MacDonald’. 
7 In the later copy this word read: ‘while’. 
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interest to his firm. Thornton’s endeavour to explain the sum of one thousand 
five hundred roubles paid® by him to MacDonald was interrupted by the 
President, who observed that Gusev, not he, was being examined. Prosecutor, 
nevertheless, began to examine Thornton, endeavouring to show discrepancy 
between the statements made by him under examination, and before the 
Court, regarding the extent of his interest in Zuevka.? Shortly before this 
Thornton had asked for and obtained an interpreter, but at this stage the 
President of the Court decided that he was in a position to dispense with him. 

On further examination Thornton endeavoured to correct a statement he 
had made regarding sums given to MacDonald from notes in his pocket, and 
he was informed that this was not in order. The question, said the Prosecutor, 
was not how much he had given but whether he had given it. 

Cross-examination of Gusev by defence then continued. An admission 
was obtained from him that he had never discussed the question of a loan 
from MacDonald. Admission was also obtained from Kutuzova that parcels 
sent to Gusev contained, she thought, butter and other food, and an admis- 
sion from Gusev that he did not in fact know where the money MacDonald 
had given him came from. 

At this point the Court adjourned. 


8 In the later copy this word read: ‘given’. 
9 In the later copy this name read: ‘Zlatoust’. 


No. 392 


Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 13, 11.55 a.m.) 
No. 256 Telegraphic [N 2744/1610/38] 


moscow, April 13, 1933, 11.57 a.m. 

Your telegram No. 70.! 

I am strongly in favour of settlement if proper terms can be secured and see 
no harm in entering into conversation this end if M. Litvinov likes to take 
the initiative. | 

I suggest the following terms as a minimum: 

1. Trial to be stopped as early as possible for lack of evidence against 
Englishmen. All six to be then immediately liberated. We need not concern 
ourselves with the two [accused]? Russian employees, both of whom have 
testified against Englishmen (as a bargaining counter, we might suggest that 
Russian employees who are not accused to? be released). 

2. His Majesty’s Government to undertake (a) not to use powers under 
Enabling Bill (this is better than repealing it which would mean a debate) 
and (5) to resume trade negotiations forthwith. 

3. Company to withdraw from Russia any or all of the six Englishmen 
accused whom Soviet Government may indicate. 

' No. 390. 

2 This word appeared in the confirmatory copy of this telegram received later by bag. 

3 This word did not appear in the later copy. 
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4. His Majesty’s Government not to insist on compensation or apology. 

This plan would have the advantage :— 

1. Of having vindicated the right of the Soviet Government to bring these 
men to trial, a right which we cannot deny; 

2. Of giving Litvinov what by common report he greatly deserves,* a 
victory over the O.G.P.U. 

3. Of justifying His Majesty’s Government’s contention that the men were 
innocent and that the trial ought never to have been held. 

The one difficulty in the way of adoption of this plan by Soviet Govern- 
ment is MacDonald’s admission of guilt, which may be confirmed if perhaps 
qualified in open court today. The way out would be for them to have him 
medically examined and declared to be in such a state of mind that his 
evidence 1s not to be relied on (this may well be the case). We need not 
however suggest this course directly unless Litvinov should raise this point. 


4 In the later copy this word read: ‘desires’. 


No. 393 


Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 13, 1.0 p.m.) 
No. 255 Telegraphic [N 2745/1610/38| 


Moscow, April 13, 1933, 12.56 p.m. 
My telegram No. 253.! 7 

Main impression I have from today’s? proceedings is the overwhelming 
power of prosecution to conduct case in whatever way it likes. In this it is 
abetted at critical moments by the President himself. 

Gusev, who made the stock Russian confession, gave his evidence under 
examination by Prosecutor (who led him strongly throughout) in parrot- 
like fashion, and when he hesitated Prosecutor gave him clearly to under- 
stand what reply it was he wanted. When deprived of this strong lead, he was 
easily made to talk, even} to a Soviet audience, by an instrument so weak as 
Soviet defending counsel. 

Sudden adjournment of the Court at a moment when -MacDonald made 
what prosecution must have regarded as an unexpected statement may have 
been a coincidence but it is strongly reminiscent of a similar incident during 
the Stern trial. Thornton was also deprived of the use of his interpreter 
when he appeared to be gaining confidence through speaking English. His 
difficulty in expressing himself fully in Russian after eight years’ residence 
was made to appear by President as a matter for amusement. Both Mac- 
Donald and Thornton have been called upon to answer important isolated 
questions in the middle of Gusev’s examination. 

! No. gg. 

2 This telegram was drafted on April 12. 


3 In the confirmatory copy of this telegram received later by bag the text here read: 
‘made ridiculous, even’. 
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MacDonald has been unexpectedly firm in qualifying the admissions he 
appears to have made under investigation and it may be that he has been 
encouraged to this by discovery that all his colleagues have pleaded not guilty. 
It is all the more the pity therefore that Thornton, in spite of an opportunity‘ 
today to repudiate false admissions made by him under investigation and to 
give the reason, had not the courage to do so. He has sent me a pertinent’ 
message to say that he will do so tomorrow but it may be that the best 
moment has passed from point of view of its effect upon MacDonald who will 
probably be examined tomorrow (April 13). 

Thornton is not impressive in Court. He is rather deaf, slow of mind and 
halting of speech. 


4 The later text here read: “Thornton, who had an opportunity’. 
5 In the later copy this word read: ‘penitent’. 


No. 394 
Sir F. Simon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 
No. 73 Telegraphic [N 2789/1610/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 13, 1933, 6.30 p.m. 


This afternoon in the House of Commons I made the following solemn 
statement on behalf of Government :— 

Begins: 

In view of the nature of the charges made against the six British subjects 
at the Moscow trial, I desire to make the following specific statement: 

None of these men has ever been employed, directly or indirectly, in 
connexion with any branch of our Intelligence Service. None of them has 
ever supplied any information to any such branch. None of them has ever 
been paid, or promised any reward for such information, or has been sup- 
plied with any money to obtain it. None of them has ever made any report 
to or on behalf of our Intelligence Service. All the above statements are 
equally true of the Metropolitan-Vickers Company itself, i.e. the Company 
has not and never has had any connexion with our Intelligence Service 
whatever.! 

It follows that any suspicions entertained or allegations made in any 
quarter to the contrary effect are in fact without any foundation whatever. 
Ends. 

A copy has been handed to M. Maisky with request that he will telegraph 
it to M. Litvinov. 


1 See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 276, col. 2808. 
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No. 395 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Stir F. Simon (Received April 13, 9.30 p.m.) 
No. 257 Telegraphic [N 2748/1610/38] 


Moscow, April 13, 1933, 8.25 p.m. 


I wish to draw your special attention to the incidents recorded in present 
telegram in connexion with examination of Mr. MacDonald today. A fuller 
record will appear in the note taken of today’s morning session. 

In the course of examination of Sokolov, MacDonald was called upon to 
confirm that he had instructed Sokolov to supply military and other spying 
information and to cause breakdowns. MacDonald, speaking with even 
more firmness than yesterday, denied this. He repudiated this and other 
statements made by him at investigation, among others a statement that he 
had paid Gusev for the information. He explained the statements made by 
him at his investigation by O.G.P.U. as having been made under influence of 
accusations alleged to have been made by Thornton against [him, which 
were]! read to him by examiners, and of a whole dossier which was shown to 
him by them, and stated by them to contain accusations against him. In 
these circumstances it had not seemed to him of any use denying the accusa- 
tions. His plea of guilty yesterday, he said, was made on basis of the state- 
ments made by him at investigation. These statements were not true and he 
was in fact not guilty. The President tried unsuccessfully to bully him into 
reverting to his plea of guilty. 

At this point the Court was adjourned. (This has happened once before 
at this trial in similar circumstances.)? During the examination recorded 
above, MacDonald was in (for him) good fighting trim and he maintained 
his points stubbornly and consistently.3 

At the resumption after [the adjournment he was a changed man. When 
after ]* a short examination of Sokolov, he was called upon again, he returned 
to confess more’ to his original testimony, confirming in a low toneless 
voice the truth of former statements of his, now again put to him by Prosecutor, 
inculpating himself of espionage and wrecking, [and]® incriminating Thorn- 
ton. In spite of Thornton’s vehement denials, MacDonald held to his original 
testimony. He showed no further resistance until at the end of his examina- 
tion he refused to state to the Court, for the present, contents of a letter 
written by him to Head of O.G.P.U. and Prosecutor (the letter in which he 
throws himself upon the mercy of the Court). 

The change in MacDonald’s demeanour after adjournment was obvious 
to Mr. Turner and every member of my staff present, and they all, like 

1 The text as received was here uncertain. These three words appeared in the confirma- 
tory copy of this telegram received later by bag. 

2 See No. 391. 
3 In the later copy this word read: ‘constantly’. 

4 These nine words appeared in the later text. 


5 In the later copy the text here read: ‘he returned once more’. 
6 This word was in the later copy. 
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myself, are convinced that during the interval the strongest influence was 
brought to bear upon MacDonald behind the scenes by his captors, whether 
by way of threats or some other psychological pressure or conditioning, to 
tame him and to secure his return to his ‘confessions’. Bulk? of my diplomatic 
colleagues and of foreign press correspondents to whom I have spoken share 
this view. 

You will realize that if MacDonald’s evidence is discredited the prosecu- 
tion’s case virtually falls to the ground. The O.G.P.U. have seen to it that 
MacDonald shall answer to their whip. 

For a similar incident in Shakhti trial see Mr. Cave’s report’ or Seibert’s 
‘Red Russia’,? page 292. 

7 In the later copy this word read: “Those’. 
8 Not printed. 
9 i.e. Theodor Seibert, Red Russia (Eng. trans. of 3rd edition, London, 1932). 


No. 396 
Memorandum by Sir R. Vansittart 
[N 2782/1610/38) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 13, 1933 


You! asked me for my views on the course to be followed by His Majesty’s 
Government after the trial of the Metro-Vickers employees has come to an 
end. 

My views are as follows: you know that my views have always been more 
moderate than those of Sir Esmond Ovey, and even than those of Mr. 
Strang (see the last paragraph of his telegram No. 164).? I differ from both 
of them in that I think that: (1) if the trial results in acquittal, we should have 
no justification nor opinion in the country behind us for taking action under 
the Enabling Bill: (2) if the result is a ight sentence on any one of the accused 
(including MacDonald), His Majesty’s Government must use at least part of 
the powers they have taken; and in this event I would be content with an 
embargo on petroleum, which is what I understand the Cabinet have in 
mind (though I have not seen their minutes) for sole use in all eventualities. 

Here I venture to differ. If these men, or any one of them including 
MacDonald, get a heavy sentence, I consider it indispensable for the Govern- 
ment to use the powers they have already taken to the extent already 
adumbrated by the Board of Trade, including timber. 

In the event of a heavy sentence it would seem to us all impossible to do 
less. 

The Cabinet will remember that R.O.P.3 is run here at a heavy annual 
loss and is mainly kept in being for purposes of propaganda or worse. In 


1 1.e. the Secretary of State, to whom this memorandum was addressed. 
2 No. 332. 
3 i.e. Russian Oil Products Ltd. 
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these circumstances the blow to Russia of closing up R.O.P. would be a 
love-tap. It would thus have no real effect, and I think we should be an 
object of some derision not only in Russia but throughout the world if out of 
all our labours so ridiculous a mouse were born. It would be deduced that we 
had been bluffing throughout, and were really afraid of our own powers. 
The consequences of this to other British subjects in Russia might be very 
unfavourable. I am quite aware of the cost to the Government of using their 
powers to the extent described in the Board of Trade paper,* but I do not 
think that anybody could consider an embargo applying to petroleum only 
would be any adequate retort to a heavy sentence upon these Englishmen 
after the sufferings they have already been through. I consider that Mac- 
Donald has already served the equivalent of ten years’ imprisonment. 

In the event of a heavy sentence no Englishmen could reside or trade in 
Russia again without the risk of being exposed to these horrors unless powers, 
having been obtained by His Majesty’s Government, are used for something 
more than a measure which the Soviet Government will either hardly feel 
or not feel at all. This is not to say that I should not welcome the closing up 
of R.O.P. I should welcome it from every point of view. 

If the approaches which, under Mr. Strang’s telegram No. 256,5 M. 
Litvinov is now to be encouraged to make, bear any fruit, we should obviously 
then come back to point I in my recommendations, and no use would 
require to be made of the powers taken by His Majesty’s Government. I 
sincerely hope that this may be so. It would be the most convenient solution 
of all; but I am, as you suggest, putting on record for your use, my views as 
to the action to be taken in every eventuality. 

Sir Lancelot Oliphant and Mr. Collier both concur in all the foregoing; 
and I venture to repeat that the line which I advocate is consonant with our 
attitude throughout, which has been consistently less drastic than that 
advocated from Moscow by either Sir E. Ovey or Mr. Strang.® 

R. V. 


4 Not printed. 5 No. 392. 

6 Sir J. Simon minuted this paper as follows: ‘Treatment of Soviet Trade Delegation also 
has to be considered in detail. I have not Mr. Strang’s 164 before me and do not myself 
know where he differs. His No. 266 [256] appears to be in line with the above, with which 
I agree. J. S. April 16.’ 


No. 397 
Sir F. Simon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 
Nos. 75 and 76 Telegraphic [N 2760/1610/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 14, 1933, 12.45 a.m. 


Having heard from Mr. Marshall of Becos Traders that M. Maisky would 
like an interview with me, and learning from Mr. Runciman! that Sir 
Robert Hadfield had conveyed a message to him to the same effect, I asked 

1 President of the Board of Trade. 
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the Soviet Ambassador to call at the Foreign Office this afternoon. Mr. 
Runciman was also present. I handed to His Excellency a copy of the state- 
ment which I had made an hour before in the House of Commons, the text 
of which is contained in my telegram No. 73.2 I told M. Maisky that the 
statement was made after a full enquiry and he therefore might be sure that 
it represented the truth. I asked him to transmit it at once to M. Litvinov 
which he promised to do. 

2. Mr. Runciman and I then referred to the message that we had re- 
ceived as to his wish for an interview and we enquired whether there was 
anything he would like to say. M. Maisky said that he had no instructions 
from his Government on the subject; but that he was naturally interested in 
ascertaining whether there was any possibility of the troubles which had 
recently arisen between the two Governments being disposed of by some 
amicable arrangement. I said that I quite understood his preoccupation, 
since the period of the existing Anglo-Soviet Trade Agreement would expire 
next Monday April 17 and negotiations had been suspended in view of the 
arrest and prosecution of the Metro-Vickers men. It followed that after 
next Monday we should be at liberty to ask the Trade Delegation to leave 
this country and this would hamper the resumption of trade negotiations 
which we should be glad to take up again if the end of the Moscow trial was 
an acquittal of our fellow-subjects. I disclaimed any attitude of threat, but 
said that it was only right to inform the Ambassador what Mr. Runciman 
and I thought would be likely to be the course of events if, unhappily, the 
trial ended in a conviction. We had had no difficulty in obtaining from 
Parljament the powers to impose an embargo and it was only right that I 
should tell the Ambassador that public opinion would certainly expect us to 
put such powers into operation if the trial had an unfavourable end. I 
reminded M. Maisky that I had said in the House of Commons that we 
greatly hoped that we might not have to put these powers into effect} and 
Mr. Runciman explained to the Ambassador the undertaking which he had 
given on behalf of the Government to the House of Commons that the powers 
in the Bill would not be used for any other purpose.* We said that our hope 
was that the trial would result in an acquittal in which case trade negotiations 
could be resumed and, provided that they were carried on with business- 
like despatch, there would then be, as far as we could see, no reason to ask 
the Trade Delegation to withdraw even though the existing Trade Agree- 
ment had terminated. 

3. M. Maisky complained that the Government had throughout dealt 
with the situation by threatening what he called ‘the big stick’. Soviet 
Russia was a great sovereign State and could not be brought to adopt the 
line which we wished by such means. He deplored these methods and was 
surprised at them. His own diplomatic experience led him to hold that the 
only possible method was a very different one, viz. to enter into fmendly 
discussions, without threats, as to what could be done to settle the matter. 


2 No. 394. 3 See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 276, cols. 2031-2. 
* Ibid., cols. 1953-4. 
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He instanced Mr. Baldwin’s original statement in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Thomas’s speech, Sir E. Ovey’s attitude in Moscow and the introduction 
of the Embargo Bill. I pointed out that the Embargo Bill merely gave powers 
to the British Government in respect of imports from Russia which the 
Russian Government already possessed as regards imports from Britain. 

4. I repeated that I had used no threat but had merely informed him of 
what I thought might be the course of events if the trial ended in a conviction. 
What did he mean by a friendly settlement? He replied that after conviction 
and sentence, there would be the opportunity for negotiation as the sentence 
would not necessarily be the end of the legal procedure. I said that to my 
way of thinking a criminal trial did not, as he appeared to assume, neces- 
sarily end in a conviction and sentence; it might equally well end in an 
acquittal. —The Ambassador conceded this, but said that it was impossible 
for him or anyone else to promise in advance what the conclusion would be. 
I agreed and said that I had not asked him to do so, but that I felt it was 
right that M. Litvinov should know in advance what would be the course of 
events here if the regrettable consequence of conviction occurred. 

5. The Ambassador said that he would report our interview to M. 
Litvinov, but he did not hold out much hope of good results. He repeated that 
the only method was the method of friendly adjustment. The interview 
terminated by my observing that there really was one important piece of 
common ground: none of us wished to see the possibilities of Anglo-Soviet 
trade injured by the imposition of the embargo provided for by the Bill. 
We therefore ought to work together to secure that this result would not 
happen and this was the purpose of the conversation which we had had with 
him. 

6. The interview was entirely friendly throughout. Mr. Runciman and I 
formed the conclusion that the Ambassador felt aggrieved at the way in 
which the matter had developed. He made no other suggestion of com- 
promise, but repeated, before taking his leave, that the pronouncement of 
sentence at the end of the trial would not necessarily be the end of the legal 
procedure. 


No. 398 


Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 14, 1.0 p.m.) 
No. 261 Telegraphic [N 2751/1610/38] 


Moscow, April 14, 1933, 11.45 a.m. 

My telegram No. 252.! 
My telegram No. 2572 describing MacDonald’s temporary repudiation of 
his confession and my telegrams Nos. 259 and 2603 containing summary for 


1 Not printed. 2 No. 395. 
3 See document (i) in Appendix IV. 
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official broadcast, cover together morning session of today’s* Court proceed- 
ings. 

During evening session Thornton was under continuous examination for 
about four hours. Prosecution dealt in turn with his career in Russia, his 
relations with Monkhouse and their relative status and then reverted to 
question of information which Thornton is supposed to have received from 
Zlatoust and elsewhere. Thornton repeated his denial that this information 
involved espionage but at one point admitted his interest in information 
bearing on Soviet Government’s capacity to pay, owing to large credits 
given them by his firm. Prosecutor by suggesting that Thornton agreed 
with his contentions on this point, tacitly implied that such an interest was 
an illegal one. Thornton admitted receiving information of a general 
character from Nordwall, Cushny and Oleinik. Monkhouse when ques- 
tioned in general confirmed Thornton’s statements. 

Kutuzova, Oleinik and other Russians then agreed with Prosecutor that 
Oleinik had supplied Thornton with information in the nature of espionage, 
an allegation which Thornton denied. Kutuzova then made a further allega- 
tion that Monkhouse and Thornton had made machine wrecking plans in 
her presence as they “both trusted and loved’ her. 

Thornton then admitted that Richards was also interested in general 
information. When the latter’s former post as an intelligence officer in 
North Russia was mentioned, a murmur through the whole Court showed 
this was what they had been waiting for. Monkhouse confirmed Thornton’s 
statements about Richards. A statement signed by Thornton withs G.P.U. 
and allegedly inculpating twenty-seven people was then read.° He denied all 
incriminating passages and said that when he wrote it he was in such a state 
that he ‘would have written anything’. He wrote ‘under moral pressure’. 

Thornton was then questioned by counsel of Nordwall, Gregory, Cushny 
and MacDonald as to sums of money given to them which he appeared to 
explain satisfactorily. After two minor episodes—‘supporter of old’’ that 
Monkhouse delayed testing machinery in order to ‘delay Socialists’® con- 
struction’ and an argument over procedure between prosecution and: the 
Court—Kutuzova was questioned. She confirmed all her depositions. She 
was then referred to Dolgov transaction and stated that Thornton had given 
money to other engineers and had taken only record of this to England. 

Explanation by Monkhouse of Dolgov transaction followed. Monkhouse 
repudiated entirely an alleged deposition of his to the effect that money was 
given to secure Dolgov’s goodwill. He said it was a loan which was sub- 
sequently written off and finally entered in the suspense account. 

Session closed with a decision of the Court to call Dolgov as witness. 


4 This telegram was drafted on April 13. 

5 In the confirmatory copy of this telegram received later by bag the text here read: 
‘in the’. 

6 See No. 380, note 3. 

7 In the later copy of this telegram these three words read: ‘suppositions of Oleinik’. 

8 In the later copy this word read: ‘Socialist’. 
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No. 399 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 14, 1.30 p.m.) 
No. 262 Telegraphic [N 2752/1610/38| 


Moscow, April 14, 1933, 12.25 p.m. 

My telegram No. 255.! 

The whole of the case for the prosecution is founded on the confessions 
taken by the O.G.P.U. in conditions which Mr. Monkhouse, Mr. Thornton 
and others have described. The Russian accused, all of whom have pleaded 
guilty, merely repeat their abject confessions either by recitation or under 
lead from the prosecution. Thornton has stubbornly repudiated a good deal 
of what he was brought to say during his preliminary examination and by so 
doing has provided the audience with an almost unprecedented spectacle... .? 

Although part of the case for prosecution is that Thornton organized an 
espionage service amongst his erectors for the supply of secret information to 
Richards, not one document has been produced in support of charge, not- 
withstanding that Company’s offices were raided and the accused’s living 
quarters minutely searched for documentary evidence. 

The only document put into court so far is a telegram to Thornton from 
his bank, and court had no idea what to do with it. 

The whole case against the five Englishmen rests on the statement[?s] of 
such as Kutuzova and of MacDonald who suffers from physical disability 
and has probably been easy to frighten. There is, I am convinced, not one 
word of truth in the whole fantastic structure except the admissions of minor 
indiscretions actually made by the English accused in open court. 

President merely acts as extra prosecutor, is facetious at the expense of 
accused, particularly Thornton, and interrupts or shouts at them when their 
remarks take an inconvenient turn, especially in connexion with methods of 
O.G.P.U. 


1 No. 393. 

2 Two sentences, which are here omitted, record a statement by a Russian to one of the 
British accused that it was impossible for a Russian accused to repudiate a confession. The 
Russian in question was said to know that repudiation would be followed by committal to 
a concentration camp and the imprisonment of relatives. 


No. 400 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 14, 6.15 p.m.) 
No. 265 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 2755/1610/38] 


moscow, April 14, 1933 


Today’s ‘Pravda’ publishes a rabid article completely prejudging the issue 
of the trial. 

According to this article the first two days have dealt ‘a decisive blow at 
the official view of the innocence of the arrested men which has been 
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circulated in London’. It refers to allegations of the use of third degree in 
interrogation as ‘an official lie’ and lays particular stress on Thornton’s 
statement that the depositions he made before the trial were not forced from 
him. 

A considerable space is devoted to a diatribe against Thornton. 

“MacDonald’, it says, ‘evidently understanding better than the others that 
the game was up, confessed his guilt.” But Thornton ‘goes on lying’ and 
‘shrinks under the weight of the evidence shown to him of his own confession 
and the confession of MacDonald, Gusev, etc.’ It suggests that his ‘system of 
defence was not selected by Thornton alone’. Continuing its abuse of this 
“senior erector who could not only erect turbines but destroy them and whose 
chief occupation in the Soviet Union was to collect spying secret information’ 
it quotes from Thornton’s written statement of March 13 which was read 
in court yesterday and which he now withdraws. This document professes 
to give a list of twenty-seven employees of Metro-Vickers who have been 
engaged in espionage activities and states that these activities in the U.S.S.R. 
were directed by the ‘British Intelligence Service’ through Richards, and 
were managed locally by Monkhouse and Thornton. The full text 1s pub- 
lished elsewhere in today’s ‘Pravda’. 

The ‘Pravda’s leading article then suggests that Thornton’s statement 
should be included in the next White Paper, meanwhile, it adds, as the trial 
continues ‘the real picture of what is going on is more closely revealed’. 
After ridiculing Monkhouse’s ‘melodramatic’ assurances that as a ‘creator 
by nature’ he was incapable of wrecking, it singles out Richards for its 
attention, remarking that after the ignominious collapse of his organization 
‘his shares in the Intelligence Service have fallen considerably’. 

Article concludes by observing ‘that the confession of MacDonald and 
Thornton has smashed the feverish attempt which has been made by the 
British die-hards to hoodwink public opinion and they are shown as liars to 
the whole world. English black hundred! will be unable to hide the truth 
just as they were unable to stop the tnal.’ 

In its whole page record of the Court proceedings yesterday, headed “The 
Agent of the British Counter-Intelligence before the Proletarian Court’ 
the ‘Pravda’ introduces numerous highly coloured sub-headings, of which 
the following is a selection. 

1. Unsuccessful dodges by MacDonald. 

2. Spies cudgel their brains. 

. The manliness of a revealed spy. 
. Thornton, organiser of espionage and diversions. 
. Spying collecting information—his professional duty. 
. The directing hand of the intelligence service. 
. Thornton caught 1 in the net of his own lies. 

MacDonald is treated with leniency evidently because, as the ‘Pravda’ 

so frankly states, he realised that the game was up. 


NG -& 


1 The reference is to a reactionary Russian organisation to which that name was given 
during the Tsarist régime. 
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No. 401 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Recewed April 14, 12.0 midnight) 
No. 266 Telegraphic [N 2761/1610/38] 


MOSCOW, April 14, 1933, 11.21 p.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 75 and 76.! 

When Soviet Ambassador said that the end of the trial would not neces- 
sarily mean the end of legal procedure he probably meant that after convic- 
tion the prisoners would have the right to submit an immediate appeal for 
clemency (accompanied by an expression of repentance) to the Presidium of 
Central Executive Committee. Presidium might commute the sentences, 
possibly to that of expulsion from the country. Reply to any such appeal 
must be given within thirty-six hours. On this point please see the last page 
of ‘Moscow News’ of December 14, 1930, enclosed in Sir E. Ovey’s despatch 
No. 7322 of December 16. 

It can, I think, be taken as certain that the accused will not all be acquitted. 
MacDonald and almost certainly Thornton and possibly even Monkhouse 
will be convicted on some or all of the charges against them. Convictions in 
respect of espionage are more probable than in respect of wrecking. 

There is, I should guess, a chance of an acquittal for the other three. 

Statements? on today’s ‘Pravda’ article in my telegram No. 2654 will 
indicate how deeply the authorities [have]’ committed themselves to a 
proclamation of Thornton’s guilt. His own counsel who acts at times as 
though he were in league with the prosecution, told Thornton a few days ago 
that he would probably receive a ‘platonic sentence’-—it might be death 
commuted to expulsion. 

The kind of situation we may have to meet may thus be an acquittal for 
three and a commuted sentence of expulsion for three. 

It may be that His Majesty’s Government with their larger views and 
higher responsibilities may regard this as a conclusion not necessitating the 
imposition of an embargo which cannot fail to be of disadvantage to cer- 
tain British commercial and financial interests. 

But (if I have permission to speak frankly) to all of us many of whose® 
passions have been touched by sight of savage persecution of these men, 
acceptance of such conclusion would be intolerable. 

Unless some reparation and’ apology were exacted failing this some sanc- 
tion actually applied, Soviet authorities would have been allowed to organise 
a theatrical® frame-up of these six completely innocent (if occasionally 


1 No. 397. 2 Not printed. 

3 In the confirmatory copy of this telegram received later by bag this word read: “The 
report’. 

4 No. 400. 

5 This word appeared in the later copy. 

6 In the later copy the text here read: ‘to all of us here whose’. 

7 In the later copy this word read: ‘or’. 

8 In the later copy this word read: ‘gigantic’. 
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indiscreet) British subjects, based on ‘confessions’ of agents provocateurs or 
terrorized Russian colleagues; to subject them to [the]? rigours of a secret 
[interrogation]'° nature of which they themselves have described to us, with 
results upon MacDonald and Thornton that are patent to all; to subject 
them to a farcical trial under! every disadvantage of procedure before a 
bullying President and a gloating audience; to convict them of crimes which 
they have not committed; and then to close incident (as they may think) by 
flinging their bodies contemptuously back at!? us. G.P.U. will have shown 
Russian people and the world at large that they can freely work their will by 
their own methods upon British subjects. Our name will have fallen and 
position of British and all foreigners in this country will be henceforward 
insecure. 


9 This word was in the later copy. 

10 ‘The text as received was here uncertain. This word appeared in the later copy. 
11 In the later copy this word read: ‘with’. 

12 In the later copy this word read: ‘to’. 


No. 402 
Sir F. Simon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 
No. 77 Telegraphic [N 2748/1610/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 15, 1933, 12.50 a.m. 


Your telegram No. 257! is supremely important and I should like more 
details at once. | 

1. What was the length of the adjournment during which MacDonald 
was induced to change his mind? 

2. Did this adjournment take place at the usual hour or were proceedings 
specially interrupted by President after his failure to bully him into recanting? 
At what hour? Was any reason given? Give details, please, of the bullying. 

3. Did adjournment take place immediately after President’s failure to get 
him to recant? 

4. Was there an ordinary adjournment as well later on? 

5. On resumption after special adjournment, did Prosecution put to 
MacDonald the same questions as latter had previously answered by denials 
1.e€. was it apparent that Prosecution knew recantation was coming? A 
transcript of the shorthand note of the relevant passages would be valuable. 

Has Mr. Turner got this? 


1 No. 395. 
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No. 403 
Sir F. Simon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 
No. 78 Telegraphic [N 2744/1610/38} 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 15, 1933, 12.50 a.m. 


From my telegrams Nos. 75 and 76! you will be aware that M. Maisky did 

not allude to any possibility of matter being discussed by M. Litvinov with 
ou. 

. But in case he suggests such course I wish you to know that I agree generally 

in your views in your telegram No. 256.? 

The one real essential is liberation of the six prisoners; and attainment of 
this must always be kept in forefront and not obscured by minor considera- 
tions. | 

I agree that for you to take initiative in seeking interview with M. Litvinov 
would be definite mistake as liable to be interpreted as sign of weakening on 
part of His Majesty’s Government. 

On the other hand were he to invite you to call, as result of M. Maisky’s 
report of his talk with me, you might certainly in conversation express as 
from yourself such points from your telegram No. 256 as appear opportune 


to you, suggesting that MacDonald is mentally unfit for trustworthy testi- 
mony. 


1 No. 397. 2 No. 392. 


No. 404 


— Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 15, 12.10 p.m.) 
No. 269 Telegraphic [N 2762/1610/38] 


moscow, April 15, 1933, 12.15 p.m. 

Thornton the day before yesterday did not make a good impression even 
on friendly foreigners. They cannot understand why he, an Englishman and 
at liberty, meekly allowed himself to be trampled on by Prosecutor. Some of 
the foreign press correspondents, indeed, conclude that there is an 80 per 
cent. chance that he really has been working for the Intelligence Service. 

The Englishmen as a whole have not, in foreign eyes, shown enough 
fighting spirit but have been easily content to behave as they would in one of 
our own courts (? where)! accused have the full protection of the judge. 

Radek is reputed to have said yesterday that if Communists broke as 
MacDonald and Thornton had done they would be thrown out of the party, 
or worse. For Monkhouse, however, he had respect and admiration. 

There was a welcome change yesterday. First Nordwall and then Gregory 
stood their ground and even took the offensive. They have, of course, an 


1 The text is here uncertain. 
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easier case to meet than Thornton who is under attack all along the line and 
is mercilessly harassed by Prosecutor. 

There are signs that Monkhouse is at last ising: patience and will, if 
opportunity offers, take the offensive today. Cushny can be counted on to 
fight hard when his turn comes. 


No. 405 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 15, 1.40 p.m.) 
No. 270 Telegraphic [N 2763/1610/38] 


moscow, April 15, 1933, 1-0 p.m. 

My telegram No. 267.! 

Account of yesterday morning’s proceedings given in summary for official 
broadcast requires some amplification in so far as Dolgov transaction is con- 
cerned. 

There was a considerable contrast between treatment of Dolgov by the 
Court and Prosecutor and that accorded to accused examined as spies. 
Dolgov’s line was that of outraged innocence—a loyal Soviet engineer whom 
capitalists had dared to try and corrupt. It is probable that he is an agent 
provocateur and if he says he took money he received straight to the O.G.P.U., 
why did not an earlier prosecution result? 

This transaction, however, is clearly the most awkward fact, if not the 
only concrete one, that Monkhouse and Thornton have admitted. Dolgov 
was chief of a claims department and I think it the case that they actually did 
consider the sum in question, even if originally intended as a loan, to have 
been given to a person worth cultivating from whom it would be unwise to 
try to recover.2, Monkhouse referred to it as a present and Prosecutor 
observed ‘you in your country call such a thing a present—one calls it a bribe 
in the Soviet Union’. While no attempt was made by defending counsel to 
shake Dolgov, Monkhouse’s and Thornton’s explanations (under lengthy 
cross-examination) certainly sounded lame and at one point Monkhouse 
stated that ‘later’ he ‘began to realise the money given was a bribe’. 

(See my immediately following telegram.)3 

The controllability of Sukhoruchkin’s flow of evidence in exact response to 
the unkindest [sic] handling gave foreign press correspondents a greater 
impression of trickery than the evidence of any other prisoner-witness so far. 


1 See document (ii) in Appendix IV. 

2 In a minute to this telegram Mr. Collier noted that Mr. Richards had explained to him 
that the money given to Dolgov was in fact asked for by him (Dolgov) in order to rent a flat, 
since he had nowhere to live. 

3 No. 406. 


4 This word appears to be an error in transmission. 
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No. 406 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 15, 4.10 p.m.) 
No. 271 Telegraphic [N 2764/1610/38] 
MOSCOW, April 15, 1933, 2.50 p.m. 


Following is text referred to in my immediately preceding telegram.! 

At evening session, evidence of Lebedev which had begun before adjourn- 
ment was continued. Lebedev stated that Lobanov obtained his co-opera- 
tion in carrying out Nordwall’s wrecking plans at Ivgres by promising that he 
would be “paid handsomely’ and he gave a long list of breakdowns he had 
caused. Under examination himself, Nordwall rebutted Lebedev’s whole 
story and also emphasized denial of Oleinik’s subsequent allegations against 
him of wrecking work at Makeevka. Nordwall gave his evidence in a 
decisive manner and described in detail cause of all breakdowns in which he 
was concerned, showing that for his services at one Soviet works he actually 
received a certificate from Soviet authorities. Under cross (? examination)? 
Oleinik made the remark that he had been warned by Thornton that Nord- 
wall was not ‘far off being a Bolshevik’. 

Lengthy and rambling evidence was then given by Zivert one of the Rus- 
sian accused. It was at first directed against Thornton who, he said, paid him 
for information and for delaying erecting work; and then against Gregory 
whom he accused of propaganda. Questioned on this point Gregory pointed 
out emphatically through his interpreter that he knew no Russian and as 
Zivert was concluding Gregory caused an unexpected diversion by insisting 
upon making a statement on the grounds that his professional efficiency had 
been impugned. He described not without truculence installation of switch 
gear at Dnieperstroi challenging anyone to say it could have been done better 
or more quickly than it was done by him. The latter part of session was 
devoted to examination of Sukhoruchkin whose evidence began with the 
usual biography. Since 1925 he was head of Moges, Moscow electrical 
station. Giving his evidence glibly he agreed with Prosecutor that he ful- 
filled none of his duties. He first met Thornton in 1926 and as his and Thorn- 
ton’s ‘political views coincided’ he gave him secret information. This was in 
1927. He then alleged that in 1931 and 1932 he had wrecked machines on 
Thornton’s information [ste ? instructions] and that Thornton had worked out 
plan for wrecking in case of war involving stoppage of current to important 
industrial, military and administrative institutions; and among other things 
concealment of defects in Metro-Vickers machines. He said he had been 
guilty of such concealment and that he was paid by Thornton in roubles 
and in Torgsin checks [sic]. 

At this stage one of the incidents characteristic of the Soviet trials occurred. 
Sukhoruchkin stated that he had obtained permission for Thornton to visit a 
certain department from the director, Ryazanov. Ryazanov he said was 


™ No. 405. 2 The text is here uncertain. 
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condemned at Promparty trial. This was first independent witness noticed 
[stc]3 to a material allegation mentioned at trial besides Dolgov and his 
evidence was not available. Little cross-examination of Thornton took place 
in connexion with Sukhoruchkin’s evidence but he was given the opportunity 
of denying both giving instructions for wrecking and also giving money. 

Session ended with examination of history of Sukhoruchkin’s political 
views which ended in the latter admitting that he had been ‘working in the 
interests of the enemies of the workers and the peasants’. 

This was obtained as a result of putting to Sukhoruchkin distinction be- 
tween himself and Thornton, the latter of whom in desiring concealment of 
machine defects “was working in the interests of his firm’. 


3 This word appears to be an error in transmission. 


No. 407 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir J. Simon (Received April 15, 8.30 p.m.) 
No. 278! Telegraphic: by telephone [N 2770/1610/38] 


moscow, April 15, 1933 

Besides the execution of breakdown and various diversional acts, the 
instruction (from MacDonald to Sokolov) also included the supply of infor- 
mation of a military nature and espionage in general. 

The question was then put to MacDonald whether he confirmed this 
evidence. MacDonald at first denied in Russian having made such pro- 
posal to Sokolov but asked that he might be allowed to talk through an 
interpreter. In English MacDonald said ‘I did not give Sokolov any such 
instructions.’ 

The Prosecutor then reminded MacDonald through the interpreter that 
he had made a statement at the preliminary examination that he had given 
such instructions to Sokolov. ‘Why then did he make such a statement if it 
was wrong?’ MacDonald answered “Because I considered it convenient to 
make that statement under those particular circumstances.’ 

MacDonald’s deposition of April 2 at the preliminary examination was 
then read out to him in English and was also shown to him. This deposition 
had been signed by MacDonald. MacDonald said “The statement was 
written out in Russian by the interrogating officer and translated by me into 
English.’ 

The Prosecutor asked MacDonald ‘Have you since the 2nd April told 
anybody that your depositions of 2nd April are wrong?’ MacDonald said 
‘No, I did not tell anybody.’ 

The Prosecutor enquired ‘Why?’ to which MacDonald replied ‘Because I 
did not want to tell anybody.’ 


' This telegram is in continuation of No. 408, which was in reply to No. 402. 
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The Prosecutor: ‘Why didn’t you deny your statement when you were 
charged yesterday? You got a copy of the indictment and you were told at 
the time that you could alter or amend it. Why did you not do so then? You 
pleaded guilty yesterday. Do you still plead guilty?? MacDonald answered 
that he did not plead guilty today. He had pleaded guilty yesterday on the 
statements made by himself at the preliminary investigation, but as those 
statements were untrue, he was, in actual fact, not guilty. 

He said he told Gusev that the 1,400 h.p. motor was old and should be 
replaced by a new one. ‘Is this in conformity with yesterday’s statement?’ 
“Yes.” 

“What did he tell you?’ ‘He told me the number of workers employed.’ 

‘Did you pay him for this information?’ ‘No I did not pay him for the informa- 
tion.’ 

‘Did you give him money?’ ‘Yes.’ 

“What was it for?’ ‘I gave him money to distribute among the workmen 
for overtime they were doing on the job.’ 

“But they were getting overtime as it was.’ ‘Yes, but sometimes they had 
worked for thirty hours on end.’ 

“Were they not getting wages?’ ‘Yes.’ 

‘Didn’t you give big sums to Gusev?’ ‘I gave him 2,500 roubles.’ 

“Where did not [sic ? you] get that money from?’ ‘Some I used of my own 
money, some I got from the office at Moscow.’ 

“How much of your own money did you use?’ ‘I don’t quite remember, 
perhaps about 500 to 600 roubles.’ 

‘Do you expect us to believe an answer like that? How much did you use of 
the office money?’ ‘About 1,500 roubles.’ 

“Were you reimbursed the money from the Moscow office?’ ‘No.’ 

‘So that money was a loss to you?’ ‘Yes.’ 

“When were you arrested?’ ‘On the 12th March.’ 

“When questioned the next day did you write this statement yourself?’ 
‘I wrote it under the influence of a statement made by Thornton and others 
accusing me. I was not shown Thornton’s statement but it was just read to 
me. I was also shown a large book which purported to contain evidence 
against me.’ 

“You say now that you obtained no military information. Why didn’t you 
deny it before?’ ‘I didn’t deny it because I didn’t see the use of denying it at the 
time.’ 

Thornton was then called. Thornton said that MacDonald’s statement 
had been read to him at the G.P.U. and had influenced him in making his 
own statements at the time he was feeling very nervous. 

“What made you feel nervous?’ ‘Because of the seriousness of the charge I 
lost my courage.’ 

‘When did you regain your courage?’ ‘I regained my courage at 6 p.m. 
on the fourth of April’ (i.e. when released on bail). 

Ulrich? then asked a question as to whose statement was given first and 
how it was that both MacDonald and Thornton said that the other’s state- 
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ment had influenced him. Neither Thornton [nJor MacDonald knew whose 
statement had been made first because they were not shown the statements 
which were only read over to them. 

Ulrich here interposed and asked MacDonald ‘Why he was behaving in this 
silly way and trying to make himself a laughing stock to the Court and to the public.’ 
MacDonald replied he did not consider he was making himself a laughing 
stock. 

The Court adjourned. 

After a question to Sokolov MacDonald’s evidence in chief was taken by 
the Prosecutor. After a question as to his connexion with the Soviet Union, 
the examination by the Prosecutor proceeded as follows: 

‘Did you collect any information?’ ‘Yes, in accordance with my deposition 
at the interrogation.’ 

Here the Prosecutor reached for the relevant file and picked out statements 
made by MacDonald which he submitted to MacDonald and asked him to 
confirm to the Court that the information collected was of military value and 
constituted economic espionage. He turned to the accused and asked ‘Do 
you confirm this?? MacDonald answered in a low voice ‘Yes.’ 

‘Did you get information regarding tests of artillery carried out?’ ‘Yes.’ 

“Why did you collect this information?’ ‘Because it was of personal interest 
to me.’ 

“Were you alone or was anybody else also interested in this information?’ 
‘I had informed Thornton of all the information I got.’ 

“Was the collection of this information suggested by Thornton?’ ‘Yes.’ 

“Whom were you acquainted with at the Zlatoust electric station?’ ‘With 
Gusev.’ 

‘Did you speak to Gusev about the 1,400 h.p. motor and suggest to him to 
damage it?’ ‘Yes.’ 

“Was Ryabova useful to you in conveying the information?’ ‘Yes.’ 

‘Did Thornton like the information received from you, was it satisfactory 
to him?’ ‘Yes.’ 

‘Did Thornton give you any instructions to obtain information?’ ‘Yes he did.’ 

‘Do you confirm that you stated before that Thornton was interested in 
various kinds of information of military nature and also in espionage work?” 
‘Yes, I confirm it and that in December 1929 I gave Thornton information of 
political and military nature as well as of the state of production at the 
October works of shells and motors.’ 

To Thornton: ‘Do you remember your conversation with MacDonald 
asking him to obtain at Zlatoust information regarding military production 
at those works?’ ‘It is an absolute lie.’ 

To MacDonald: ‘Did you supply this information to Thornton?’ ‘Yes.’ 

To Thornton: ‘MacDonald says that he supplied this information to you.’ 

Thornton: ‘MacDonald is not speaking the truth.’ 


2 i.e. the President of the Court. 
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| No. 408 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 15, 9.45 p.m.) 
No. 275 Telegraphic [N 2768/1610/38] 


Moscow, April 15, 1933, 9.5 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 77.! 

Answers to your questions are as follows: 

1. Adjournment lasted for twenty to twenty-five minutes from 12 noon. 

2. It is impossible to say whether proceedings were specially interrupted 
by the President who merely said that there would be an adjournment for 
ten minutes and gave no reason. I myself and others who have been present 
at other trials attributed adjournment to MacDonald’s unexpected retrac- 
tion of his plea of ‘guilty’ but I cannot say this was in fact the reason. There is 
usually an adjournment about the middle of each morning and evening 
session. Session of April 13, the day in question, was the first full morning 
session of the trial. On April 14 the morning adjournment took place about 
12.30 and this morning at 12.15. The adjournment in question was thus 
somewhat earlier than usual. On such occasions the President usually 
announces that adjournment will be for twenty minutes. They usually in fact 
last about half an hour. 

As regards bullying, President asked MacDonald roughly why he was 
behaving in this silly way and trying to make himself a laughing stock to the 
court and to the public, MacDonald replied he did not consider he was mak- 
ing himself a laughing stock. 

3. Adjournment took place immediately after MacDonald’s reply quoted 
above. There was no other adjournment later on. 

MacDonald’s replies prior to adjournment were given in English through 
an interpreter. 

On resumption after adjournment a few questions were put to Sokolov and 
then MacDonald was called upon to give his evidence in chief. He did so in 
Russian. 

MacDonald’s examination in chief by the Prosecutor began with questions 
on the history of his connexions with Russia and then the Prosecutor put to 
him one by one statements made by him at preliminary examination which 
the Prosecutor asked him to confirm. He confirmed them. These questions 
naturally covered among others the chief questions put to him before the 
adjournment. I saw nothing at the time to show that the Prosecutor knew 
that a recantation was coming. 

The foregoing is confirmed by Mr. Turner (except in so far as proceedings 
were in Russian after the adjournment), by Mr. Cave? and Mr. Walton (who 
between them took Embassy note of the proceedings) and by Mr. Burke of 
Metropolitan-Vickers (who has been closely associated with MacDonald). 


™ No. 402. 
2 Mr. Cave, Vice-Consul at Leningrad, was attached temporarily (from April 12 to 24) 
to H.M. Embassy at Moscow. 
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I will try to obtain a transcription of the official shorthand note of this part 
of the proceedings. 
In my telegram No. 2783 I send text of relevant passage from notes taken 
by this Embassy. 
3 No. 407. 


No. 409 
Memorandum by Sir L. Oliphant 
[NV 2808/1610/38| 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 15, 1933 


I have this morning seen Mr. Richards and give hereunder an account of 
his work since before the war. 

At the outbreak of the war he was employed by the British Westinghouse 
Company (which afterwards became the Metropolitan-Vickers in 1919). 
When war broke out in 1914 he was in Russia developing his Company’s 
business. 

He returned to volunteer, but was told that he would be of more use in 
Russia and returned to keep the munitions factories there running. 

In 1916, being dissatisfied with the munition question in Russia, he made, 
on his own initiative and without mentioning it to anyone, a 21 days’ tour of 
all the munition factories and thereafter came to London and reported in 
person to Mr. Lloyd George, then Minister of Munitions. He was then 
instructed to return to Petrograd with a view to meeting the technical com- 
mission of munitions which was on the point of sailing with Lord Kitchener in 
the ‘Hampshire’. He went to Petrograd by Bergen. 

He returned here in 1917 and then did one journey early in 1918 for the 
Foreign Office—receiving his instructions from Lord Cecil! and Sir George 
Clerk. His instructions were to see General Udenitch? and to hand over to 
him a large sum of money (about one milhon roubles) which was lying in the 
safe of the British Embassy in Petrograd. The object of this payment would 
have been to enable General Udenitch to get to the south of Russia and to 
reform his loyal officers etc. against the Germans. While Mr. Richards was 
going to Petrograd all the diplomatic missions left. He therefore crossed the 
frontier north of Sortavalla by sleigh on his own British passport which he 
showed to the Red sentry at the frontier. All the diplomatic missions having 
left, and the British Embassy being in charge of the Consul, who had received 
no instructions to pay over any money, Mr. Richards saw General Udenitch 
at the General’s flat, and the General immediately said that Mr. Richards 
had arrived too late. In these circumstances, Mr. Richards took no further 
steps to obtain the money from the British Consul. 

He then travelled to Moscow and returned by the same route by which he 
had crossed into Russia, i.e. Sortavalla, bringing out with him M. Olgin, the 

" At that time Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


_? General Yudenich was in command of the White Russian troops in the Baltic pro- 
vinces. 
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Russian Director of the Westinghouse Company, and Mr. R. G. Marshall 
(of Becos). They travelled by sleigh and showed their own British passports 
to the Red sentry on the frontier. There was thus nothing secret about the 
- exit except that there were no visas on the passports. 

In May 1918 in London Mr. Richards joined the Archangel force and was 
attached to Colonel Thornhill, Head of the Intelligence at Murmansk. 
While there Mr. Richards, wearing military uniform, did ordinary army 
intelligence work. He had nothing whatever to do with the Secret Service. 
On the evacuation of the Army he was demobilised in this country in 
November 1919. Since then he has had no connexion whatever with Army 
intelligence, or the Secret Service, or any other Government employ. 

Apart from his ordinary Army pay as Lieutenant and Captain, the only 
payment he has ever had from Government funds was a sum of £230 paid 
him on his return by Sir George Clerk for his expenses in going to and re- 
turning from his visit to General Udenitch. The journey took some two 
months in all. 

The Soviet have alleged that Mr. Monkhouse served in intelligence work 
under Mr. Richards at Archangel. This is devoid of all foundation. Mr. 
Monkhouse was in fact there as a serving soldier in connexion with the rail- 
ways, but had nothing whatever to do with intelligence. 

Mr. Richards wishes me to mention to you also the following fact. 

In the course of the trial it has been alleged that Metropolitan- Vickers 
had been buying intelligence. Everybody will understand that Metro- 
Vickers as a Company giving large credits to Russia, were interested in 
conditions there. But it may not be apparent to everybody that individual 
opinions regarding the situation in Russia are contradictory and unreliable 
—hbeing tinged by personal inclinations—and are thus of little value to a 
Company in forming their policy. Consequently the policy of the Company 
in regard to Russian credits has been based on very general grounds such as: 
(1) the great national wealth of the country; (2) the almost unlimited 
quantity of cheap labour available; (3) the undoubted desire of the heads of 
the organisations with which the Company came in contact, both in London 
and in Moscow, to make a success of their.system; (4) the rigid control of 
expenditure in foreign currency exercised by Moscow. 

Obviously this Russian business could never be considered safe, and the 
Company’s interests were safeguarded by insuring credits wherever possible 
and by putting all profits to reserve. For these reasons the Company have 
never made a practice of asking their men for reports on conditions in Russia.3 

L. O. 

3 Sir J. Simon issued on April 15 the following statement in supplement to his statement 
on April 13 in the House of Commons (see No. 394): ‘Mr. Richards who has been referred 
to in the Moscow trial and who is now a director of Metro-Vickers has never been an agent 
of the British Secret Service. He served in the British Army from May 1918-November 1919 
as a Lieutenant and Captain and was posted at Archangel as an ordinary officer. It is true 
that he there acted as an Army Intelligence Officer on general service during these opera- 


tions but he has had no connexion whatever with any branch of the British Service for the 
last fourteen years.’ 
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No. 410 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 16, 7.30 a.m.) 
No. 279 Telegraphic [N 2771/1610/38] 
moscow, April 16, 1933, 6.21 a.m. 


Hearing of evidence was concluded this evening! except for cross-examina- 
tion of expert commission by Monkhouse and Thornton. There will prob- 
ably be an interval tomorrow to allow for the preparation of the speeches 
by the prosecution, counsel and accused. Verdict may therefore be expected 
on April 17 or April 18. 

1 This telegram was drafted on April 15. 


No. 411 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Str F. Simon (Received April 16, 4.10 p.m.) 
No. 281 Telegraphic [N 2773/1610/38] 


moscow, April 16, 1933, 1.38 p.m. 

My telegram No. 280.! 

Today’s proceedings have left a bad impression on observers. For this both 
Monkhouse and Thornton are responsible. 

Monkhouse started the day courageously with a declaration that the whole 
case was a frame-up based on the evidence of terrorized prisoners and was 
able to refer to his eighteen hours uninterrupted interrogation before being 
stopped by the President and asked to postpone his statement till the proper 
time. He was however at the end of the day challenged on the latter state- 
ment by Prosecutor who showed from the records that it was inaccurate, the 
period being short and interrupted by meals (none of us could catch precise 
distribution of time). Monkhouse was forced to admit that he had no watch 
and more or less apologised for his mistake. He also allowed it to be estab- 
lished without further comment and almost as a joke in which he shared, that 
he was only in prison about two days. He made no attempt to show for how 
many hours of the forty-eight, which apparently followed a sleepless night, 
he was under interrogation. 

His examination in chief which was conducted in an ostensibly friendly 
spirit by the Prosecutor, related only to the defects in the plant supplied by 
Metropolitan-Vickers. He came through it with professional credit but by his 
amiability gave some onlookers the impression of having forgotten that he was 
being tried and that two of his colleagues were in grave peril. 

Thornton who was mercilessly handled by the Prosecutor and jeered at by 
the audience repeated his weak and confused withdrawal of statements made 
and signed by him in prison and made a feeble reference to circumstances in 


1 A Foreign Office note on the file copy read: ‘wrong reference’. Telegram No. 280 
referred to the second White Paper on the Metropolitan-Vickers case, Cmd. 2490. 
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which these statements were obtained from him. Being questioned during 
and after Kutuzova’s evidence he was badly tied up by Prosecutor as to 
what he had admitted or not admitted during his preliminary investigation, 
at his confrontation with Kutuzova and in Court itself. Finally Prosecutor 
said ‘Which of the Englishmen in Moscow taught you how to lie? I know who 
it was and I know why.’ Reference is presumably to myself.? 

I am afraid that there are few people in Moscow outside this Embassy who 
are not by now inclined to suspect that Thornton may after all have been 
engaged in some form of spying. His demeanour has been deplorable and 
though this may in fact be due to intimidation or bewilderment or nervous 
exhaustion many would say that he has a guilty conscience. 

Thornton and (in some degree) Monkhouse have not behaved as men 
enjoying the full support of a Government which has committed itself to a 
declaration of their innocence. I should however be the last to blame them. 
They and their colleagues are technical men with no dialectic. They have been 
in practice compelled to defend themselves, in a language with which they 
are only familiar for everyday and business purposes, against two astute and 
powerful prosecutors, without effective counsel of their own, under a pro- 
cedure which they do not understand and before a partial judge and a hostile 
public for whom they provide a Roman holiday. They are being tried on 
vague charges based on glib confessions of twelve Russians, some of them 
terrorized, some of them agents provocateurs. I still think they are all innocent, 
but skilful use of a cruel and all-powerful machine has been able to present 
some of them, even to outside world, as not only guilty but unheroic. 

Cushny, Nordwall and Gregory, who have not been so hard pressed by the 
Prosecutor, have made a very good showing. Cushny in particular met 
Prosecution’s attack this morning with skill and calm. 


2 Mr. Collier minuted on this telegram that Mr. Richards thought that the reference was 
to Mr. Turner. 


No. 412 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 16, 7.10 p.m.) 
Nos. 282 and 283 Telegraphic [N 2774/1610/38] 


Moscow, April 16, 1933, 7-50 p.m. 

My telegram No. 277.! 

Following points not mentioned in yesterday’s broadcast summary of trial 
proceedings may be recorded. 

1. In handling Krasheninnikov, prosecution appear to have deliberately 
drawn a distinction between crime of a Soviet conspirator concealing de- 
fects in machinery and that of the interested foreigner who encouraged him 
to do it. The same point was made less definitely in examination of Suk- 
horuchkin (see my telegram No. 277) and might possibly be intended to 


™ Document (iv) in Appendix IV. 
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prepare the way for a differentiation between treatment of Englishmen and 
Russians in matter of sentence. 

2. In his evidence Krasheninnikov alluded at some length to Ryazanov 
and others convicted at Promparty trial as belonging to management of 
Moscow electric station at which machine-wrecking organised by Thornton 
was alleged to have taken place. These are almost only names outside the 
actual case which have been mentioned during the trial, presumably because 
any connexion with them can be assumed to be compromising without 
further evidence. 

3. Evidence of Krasheninnikov, Zivert, Zorin and Oleinik has not been 
described at length because each has so much in common with the others— 
a history of witnesses, the prisoner’s career, his acquaintance with Thornton 
and subsequent corruption by bribes for machine-wrecking and espionage. 
No documents are adduced and no outside witnesses called. Krasheninnikov 
and Oleinik’s evidence was even less precise and less convincing than parallel 
stories which have preceded them, and the latter was mercilessly treated 
even by the prosecution which has hitherto helped its witnesses out when in 
difficulties. 

At evening session Oleinik’s evidence was continued. After stating that 
in 1928 he had instructions from Monkhouse to carry out espionage in the 
Urals, he was led by prosecution to discuss his relations with Nordwall. 
Oleinik appears to have a personal dislike of Nordwall and his evidence was 
somewhat confused, since at one time he referred to him as a ‘very experienced 
spy’ and shortly afterwards stated that he was afraid to give him information 
since Nordwall might report him to the Soviet authorities. Oleinik got into 
further difficulties when he challenged Nordwall to repeat ‘conversation he 
had with Gregory regarding wrecking’ and then himself asked counsel to 
define what he meant by ‘wrecking’. 

Monkhouse then gave his evidence in chief, the President of the Court 
himself questioning him about his activities at Archangel and his acquain- 
tance with Richards there and elsewhere. In reply to President’s question 
Monkhouse described details of breakdown that occurred in case of 
machinery supplied by Metropolitan-Vickers. In reply to Prosecutor he 
admitted obtaining general information from Thornton and Cushny in order 
to give his firm data for determining their credit policy. His examination 
by Prosecutor on the subject of breakdown then continued. 

Kutuzova’s examination in chief followed. She confirmed all her deposi- 
tions regarding Thornton’s and Monkhouse’s alleged espionage, machine- 
wrecking and bribery, and named in turn the Russians (all of them accused 
in the present case) who had been bribed. Each of these in turn then made 
his automatic admission, but Thornton when questioned denied the allega- 
tions. After cross-examination of Kutuzova in which she stated that entries 
of money given as bribes were in Thornton’s private notebooks, Thornton 
was questioned and confronted by Prosecutor with his depositions in prison, 
apparently admitting payments for espionage. 

He became confused and admitted possessing such account books but 
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denied that they involved instances of bribery. He then referred to an allega- 
tion in protocol of his confrontation with Kutuzova to effect that he had 
received money from the British Consulate and asked that this protocol be 
produced. Prosecutor refused, stating that he objected to document mention- 
ing an official foreign institution being made public. 

Further argument between Prosecutor and Thornton took place in which 
Thornton appeared to contradict himself several times. In stating his wish 
to retract deposition in which he had admitted all the charges except 
machine-wrecking Thornton said that when making it in prison ‘it was 
suggested to me that if I confessed everything would be all right and if I did 
not confess I should be no use either to Soviet Russia or to England. I was 
so tired at the time that I signed.’ He spoke rather lamely and his remarks 
were greeted with laughter. Prosecutor then reminded him that he had 
denied during the trial that third degree was applied to him, and on Thornton 
saying that he underwent ‘mental torture’ Vyshinsky replied ‘I know which 
of the Englishmen in Moscow taught you to lie and I know why’. Through- 
out these exchanges Thornton was hesitant and unimpressive. 

Gregory’s examination in chief then followed. He was as aggressive as in 
his previous statement and no allegation against him was pressed. 

Questions to Monkhouse followed and interchanges between him and 
Prosecutor were on lines already reported in my telegram No. 281.2 

After a short adjournment President asked whether there were any ques- 
tions to put to expert commission which had been present in court since 
beginning of proceedings. After some discussion it was decided that questions 
which Monkhouse’s counsel desired to ask should be redrafted and presented 
this morning. 

On court reassembling this morning President stated that there had been 
two requests for inclusion of certain documents in the case. One from prose- 
cution for inclusion of prison time-sheets was accepted, the other from 
Monkhouse for inclusion of correspondence between Metropolitan-Vickers 
and Oleinik, contradicting the latter’s evidence was disallowed on the 
ground that the documents were not signed in a proper form. 

Out of ten questions which Monkhouse desired to put to expert commis- 
sion, eight were then allowed and the court has been adjourned until 7 o’clock 
this evening for these questions to be dealt with. 

Concluding address for the prosecution will be begun this evening. 


2 No. 411. 
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No. 413 


Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Recewved April 17, 8.30 p.m.) 
No. 286 Telegraphic [N 2778/1610/38] 


moscow, April 16, 1933, 8.0 p.m. 
There are indications that prosecution may now drop charge against 
Gregory! and possibly against Cushny also. 


t Mr. Strang telegraphed in the afternoon of April 17 that the Prosecutor had recom- 
mended the acquittal of Mr. Gregory. 


No. 414 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 17, 3.10 a.m.) 
No. 289 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 2777/1610/38] 


Moscow, April 17, 1933 
Vyshinsky opened the final speech for the prosecution at 8.15 this evening.! 
He suggested that sentence must [might]? be given tomorrow in this case upon 
which ‘the eyes of the whole world are set’. He said that the case had revealed 
that ‘our foes had forgotten that there were limits which cannot be over- 
stepped however strong such a country may be’3 and they have received a 
rebuff. It was plain [claimed] that there could be no justice in the Soviet 
Union but the fact of the* contrast between the Soviet courts of justice and the 
capitalist courts was [consisted in] that the former were directed against the 
exploitation of the worker. English justice, he said, was always hostile to the 
poor and he quoted some examples of English judicial practice. He then men- 
tioned$ certain cases such as the Meerut case as an example of injustice and 
the case of Lieutenant Baillie-Stewart® as an example of third degree methods. 
His hearers, he added, ‘would only have to read what Pritt? and Kirkwood 
had said in the House of Commons? to see what little ground there was for 
criticism of Soviet practices of investigation and trial as revealed in the 
present case. | 
Vyshinsky then turned to the [recently published] White Papers and stated 
that Monkhouse, in endeavouring to discredit the preliminary examination 
and the court, was following the line of document No. 27 of the first White 
Paper? and ‘this line was ordered’. “The court’, he said, ‘would do a great 
service to humanity’ if it showed British public opinion the way in which it 
1 This telegram was drafted on April 16. 


2 The wording in square brackets here and throughout this document is the text in the 
confirmatory copy of this telegram received later by bag. 

3 The later text here read: ‘however strong and rich a country may be’. 

4 The preceding three words were not in the later text of the telegram. 

5 The later text here read: ‘English justice, on the contrary, was always hostile to the 
poor. He then mentioned’. 

6 See No. 269, note 2. 7 In the later text this name read: ‘Cripps’. 

8 See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 276, cols. 1784-1800, 1806-12. 

9° This document is printed above as No. 234. 
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had been ‘so cruelly hood-winked’. He said [suggested] ‘the first liar’ in this 
campaign of mobilising British public opinion was [probably] Monkhouse 
and he discussed the disputed hours of Monkhouse’s interrogation. In future, 
he said, ‘it would be useless to bring up the exploded arguments of third- 
degree methods of preliminary examination’. 

He then attacked the Russian accused in the present case suggesting that 
a crime against the electrification of the Soviet Union by ‘these second-class 
wreckers’ was particularly heinous. There was a vast difference he said 
‘between the wrecking [acts] perpetrated by employees of the State as com- 
pared with the activities of foreigners’. The foreigners implicated were in a 
different category and would be treated accordingly. He then reminded 
Monkhouse that it was no use suggesting that the firm of Metropolitan- 
Vickers was sitting in the dock. Monkhouse was personally responsible so far 
as the court was concerned. 

After a short adjournment Vyshinsky divided his accusations under 3 
headings: 

1. Wrecking, 

2. Military espionage and 

3. Bribery. 

So far as espionage was concerned, he said, the crime was well understood. 
Paragraph 58 (6) of the Criminal Code did not apply to persons who in- 
formed themselves of such facts as the crop-yield or the difficulties experienced 
in the Socialist construction. 

He then turned to foreign law on espionage quoting from the Act of 
Parliament of the 22nd August, 1911 and article 2 of the relevant Act of 1920.'° 
“These are the laws, which exist in your country, Mr. Thornton’, he said and 
Thornton would realise the gravity of the crime and the seriousness of the 
penalty. 

After quoting the German law regarding espionage of the 9th March, 1932 
he turned to the Soviet law which [, he said,] was drafted in accordance with 
the peculiarities of the Soviet State just as the laws of other countries were 
drafted in accordance with the peculiarities of the countries concerned. 

Vyshinsky then dealt with bribery. ‘Monkhouse’, he said ‘might call his 
bribes presents’ but Englishmen ‘must be made to learn that what they call 
presents, we call bribes’. 

He then quoted from the English Act of 1889'! regarding bribes and the 
relevant Act of 1906.'2 He reminded the Soviet accused that according to 
English law bribes were punished both in the case of the giver and of the 
receiver. The law of the Soviet Union was even more severe. It was not 
specially provided for in paragraph 58 (6) but he implied that it was con- 
sidered [included] because ‘in the whole of our Criminal Code bribery is the 
biggest crime as it is an attempt of our enemy to disorganise our country’. 

The court was then adjourned until 11 a.m. on Monday April 17. 


10 The references are to the Official Secrets Acts of those years. 
™! Public Bodies Corrupt Practices Act, 1889. 
12 Prevention of Corruption Act, 1906. 
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No. 415 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved April 17, 4.0 a.m.) 
No. 290 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 2779/1610/38] 


moscow, April 17, 1933 


Sentence will probably be delivered late in the evening of April 17 or on 
April 18. Chance that judgment itself (apart from the possibility that sen- 
tences may be commuted) will be satisfactory to His Majesty’s Government 
is extremely small. Indeed the ferocity shown towards Thornton and the 
unexpected severity of the attack on Monkhouse, makes [sic] it unwise to 
exclude the possibility of severe sentences, conceivably even in MacDonald’s 
and Thornton’s cases of death, almost certain to be immediately commuted. 
(Please see first paragraph of my telegram No. 266.)! 

Whatever the sentence, however, I venture to urge that His Majesty’s 
Government should, if necessary be in a position to. . .2 an embargo into 
instant operation immediately upon receipt of the news of the sentence and 
that the necessary departmental measures should be put in train. Were 
embargo imposed before judgment (which in point of time is possible) Soviet 
Government might be provoked to savage sentences by way of defiance of 
His Majesty’s Government although with the intention of subsequently dis- 
playing their clemency by commuting them. On the other hand to delay 
the imposition of the embargo until (but only until) sentence is promulgated 
boa — 

. Give Soviet Government every chance to pitch the sentences as low as 
nee may consider compatible with their dignity. 

2. Demonstrate the patience and restraint of His Majesty’s Government 
while satisfying the claims of prestige. 

3. Bring the utmost pressure to bear upon the Soviet Government to 
commute or annul the sentences. (It would thus be in the best interests of the 
prisoners themselves.) 

4. Entitle His Majesty’s Government to the credit of having secured the 
commutation or annulment if any. 

5. Provide a punitive measure for continued application in the event of 
the sentence or commutation being unsatisfactory. 

6. Put the onus of initiating any overtures for a settlement upon the Soviet 
Government. 

But it would be essential for these purposes that it should be imposed 
without delay after the sentence is promulgated. 


™ No. 401. 
2 The text is here uncertain. 
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No. 416 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Stmon (Received April 17, 8.0 a.m.) 
No. 291 Telegraphic [N 2780/1610/38 | 


. Moscow, April 17, 1933, 7.0 a.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

In the course of the trial, Thornton has become the central figure instead 
of MacDonald as at first seemed likely. If he had maintained his original plea 
of guilty to three out of four of the charges and not repudiated his depositions, 
trial would have taken its planned course. 

But Thornton has interfered with the plan by his repudiation, confused 
though it was, of his confessions and by his halting insinuations against the 
O.G.P.U. These insinuations backed by the White Papers have attacked the 
essence of the Soviet criminal practice—the confession system. 

O.G.P.U., as the instrument which extorts confessions, is impugned and 
while the real anger of these hitherto unchallenged professional bullies 1s no 
doubt directed against His Majesty’s Government, it has so far been mainly 
expressed against Thornton whom they affected to consider as His Majesty’s 
Government’s tool. 

Monkhouse’s attack yesterday on the methods of his captors has diverted 
some of their wrath on to his head and it is to be expected that the final 
speech for the prosecution (in which an appreciation of legal niceties is not 
to be expected) will hold him up as a suitable object for punishment not only 
as a spy or a wrecker but also as a slanderer, if an inaccurate one, of their 
treasured terrorist institution. 

Thornton, however, is the most prized victim, as morally the weakest one, 
and as the one who had the most to retract. It is he and not Monkhouse who 
is caricatured in the press as a spy dressed in the Soviet artist’s idea of the 
uniform of a British intelligence officer and it is, I think, he who will receive 
the most severe sentence. MacDonald is out of the picture and his sentence 
depends largely upon whether his acquaintance with the O.G.P.U.’s methods 
is too comprehensive for him to be allowed to perpetuate it. 


1 No. 415. 


No. 417 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 17, 11.0 p.m.) 
No. 297 Telegraphic [N 2787/1610/38] 


moscow, April 17, 1933, 11.10 p.m. 

My telegram No. 290! first paragraph. 

Prosecutor at the end of his speech this afternoon (see my telegram 
No. 296)? mentioned British accused in the following order which 1s pre- 
sumably the order of severity of sentences he will recommend: 

Thornton, MacDonald, Monkhouse, Nordwall and Cushny. 


1 No. 415. 2 Documents (vi) and (vii) in Appendix IV. 
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Speaking of all the accused as a whole he said ‘strictly speaking the highest 
measure of social defence’ (i.e. death) ‘should be applied to all who have 
injured the Socialist State, but our court is a Soviet court and is merciful and 
takes all circumstances into account’. 


No. 418 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 18, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 298 Telegraphic [N 2790/1610/38] 


Moscow, April 18, 1933, 7.0 a.m. 

My telegram No. 296.! 

This evening’s? session of court was opened by counsel for defence of 
Gusev, Sokolov and Oleinik. Counsel asked court to bear in mind ‘atmo- 
sphere in which this trial has taken place’. He referred to ‘infuriated attack 
on [sic ? in] press in old England’ and prayers offered in England for safety 
of Englishmen accused, and contrasted the position of prisoners whom he 
defended with attempts of British accused to discredit system of judicial 
examination in Soviet Union. He then made a vehement defence of this 
system alleging that confessions had been borne out by facts and that in their 
confessions his clients were telling the truth. He was sure in this they were 
prompted by ‘desire to turn over a new leaf’, observing Gusev ‘was harmless 
until he got into the clutches of the enemies of the Socialist State’. In 
Sokolov’s case counsel was unable to plead extenuating circumstances apart 
from his client’s confession, but classifying accused into ‘first, second, third 
and fourth category of wreckers’, he claimed that ‘neither Gusev nor 
Sokolov belong to the first class’. Turning to Oleinik he referred to him as 
a tool in the hands of Thornton and drew attention to the fact that, as he was 
in the employment of Metropolitan-Vickers the law of punishment for 
wrecking by Soviet State employees could not be applied to him. 

Counsel defending Zorin, Krasheninnikov and Sukhoruchkin said that 
first named had now ‘no doubts what the future of Soviet Union would 
present to honest workers’ and desired another chance. Counsel produced 
no new arguments in favour of Krasheninnikov and Sukhoruchkin except 
to suggest that the latter deserved leniency since it was ‘only after his fifth 
meeting with Thornton that he succumbed to his blandishments’. All his 
clients he concluded were ‘only second class wreckers’ and their crimes 
“second class crimes’. 

Counsel for Lobanov, Lebedev and Zivert stated his clients ‘had got into 
the toils of English spies’. Lobanov he suggested had no chance since he 
will [ste] ‘be brought up in an obvious counter-revolutionary atmosphere by 
his brother who rented a flour mill’. In entering ‘counter-revolutionary 
organisation’ he was corrupted by Nordwall. He further urged in Lobanov’s 
defence that Lobanov’s confession ‘although denied by Nordwall was the 
absolute truth’. In defending Lebedev counsel urged that he was ‘under the 

t Documents (vi) and (vii) in Appendix IV. 
2 This telegram was drafted on April 17. 
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influence of drink when he agreed to take an active part in these wrecking 
activities’ and referred to his participation in orgies of Nordwall, Volkova 
and others. He should be placed ‘below third class of wreckers’. Zivert’s 
crimes, said counsel, were insignificant and he ‘simply walked into the snare 
laid for him by Thornton’. Thornton had offered him money which honest 
Zivert refused. 

Speech for the defence of MacDonald was then delivered by Smirnov who 
opened by describing his idea of his client’s early surroundings ‘as repre- 
sentative of petit bourgeois class of England’. MacDonald, he said, had not 
been to school and was ‘backward in picking up new ideas’. When he 
reached Soviet Union he met Gusev. ‘I am ashamed as a Soviet citizen’ 
said Smirnov ‘to think that he should have been met in this way’. It was 
unfair, he urged, for Gusev’s defending counsel to state that MacDonald had 
corrupted Gusev and for Lobanov’s counsel to accuse Nordwall for not 
dealing as a ‘true Bolshevik’ with Lobanov’s ‘anti-Soviet talk’. In point of 
fact he suggested that Gusev was responsible for MacDonald’s whole attitude 
~ to Soviet Union. Smirnov then pictured MacDonald as a bourgeois by 
origin who had ‘absorbed doctrine of obedience to his masters’ and in a 
guileless manner did exactly what he was told by his firm. He was also, he 
added, influenced by Kotliarevsky, a white guard and a counter-revolu- 
tionary like Gusev. 

Another point made by MacDonald’s counsel was that MacDonald was 
not mentioned as an active spy in Thornton’s deposition, and he urged that 
the part which MacDonald took in counter-revolutionary activities was small 
and that at the time of his arrest he was no longer a member of the organisa- 
tion. Smirnov said however that the ‘most important point that I can bring 
up on behalf of my client is that he has made a sincere confession’. 

In conclusion, he stated that MacDonald made a written statement, which 
had not been produced, expressing his realisation of the gravity of his crime 
against the Soviet Union. 


No. 419 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 18, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 300 Telegraphic [N 2791/1610/38] 
moscow, April 18, 1933, 7.0 a.m. 

My telegram No. 296.! 

Public Prosecutor’s speech had considerable forensic merits but as an 
argued case it was contemptible. Only material at his disposal, other than 
confessions, being breakdowns of machinery, non-committal report of an 
expert commission, and ostensibly independent evidence of Dolgov, he made 
no attempt to employ? such arguments as he possessed, but confined himself 
to interlarding his confession material with abuse of accused. Thornton was 
held up to ridicule and contempt. 


1 Documents (vi) and (vii) in Appendix IV. 
2 In the confirmatory copy of this telegram received later by bag this word read : ‘marshal’, 
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Prosecutor relied chiefly on MacDonald’s confession and on Thornton’s 
document No. 27 (see my telegram No. 292)3 since repudiated. Prosecution 
had not the effrontery to produce signed confessions from Russian accused. 
To maintain validity of document No. 27 which Thornton alleged was un- 
fairly extracted, prosecution have been obliged to defend G.P.U., and this 
defence was an important theme of Prosecutor’s speech. 

As regards the above :— 

1. Phraseology of the document No. 27 is so queer as to cast doubt on its 
origin (Thornton says he does not know how he came to sign it and will not 
discuss it even with his colleagues). It incriminates in espionage not only 
accused (including Gregory against whom charges have been dropped) but 
also many of the Company’s other employees who have not been prosecuted. 
MacDonald is shown as a former spy and Gregory as an active one. 

2. Even on Prosecutor’s showing Monkhouse was under interrogation on 
first day of his arrest for nearly fourteen hours on end. Prosecution draws a 
veil over second day. But the fact that accused were interrogated at all, for 
whatever period in such fashion, and offered threats and inducements, 
renders their statement[s] valueless. Apart from use of confessions and 
methods by which they are obtained, Prosecutor’s speech suggests the follow- 
ing comments on conduct of trial:— 

(1) No documentary evidence whatever apart from one or two signed 
depositions were [sic] produced, except report of expert commission which 
usually says no more than that such and such breakdown ‘may have been due 
to malicious intent’. No spying material was produced from correspondence 
of accused. No incriminating matter was produced from raids at Perlovka or 
at Moscow or Leningrad offices. Absence of this evidence has been explained 
by assertion that ‘spies burnt their letters’.* 

(2) Evidence against Gregory, against whom charge has been dropped, 
is no different in appearance from that against the others. He is in fact more 
implicated that MacDonald in Thornton’s repudiated deposition. 

(3) In stating his case against Nordwall, Prosecutor said he did not know 
whether Nordwall persuaded Thornton$ to ‘wreck’ or vice versa. Neverthe- 
less he adduces as fact that Nordwall was responsible for breakdowns 
alleging that he had paid Lobanov to produce them.°® 

(4) He accused Monkhouse of concealing defects in machinery which were 
well known to management of works where they occurred (see my telegram 


No. 237).? 


3 Not printed. This telegram summarized the deposition of Mr. Thornton as published 
in the Soviet press. For the text of the deposition see No. 380, note 3. 

4 The later text here read: ‘The absence of documentary evidence has been explained 
by the assertion that “‘spies burn their letters”’.’ 

5 In the later copy this name read: ‘Lobanov’. 

6 In the later text this sentence read: ‘Nevertheless he adduces as proof that Nordwall 
was responsible for breakdowns the allegation that he had paid Lobanov to produce them’. 

7 Not printed. This telegram of April 10 reported an article in a Soviet technical journal 
alleging a number of defects in the machinery supplied by the Metropolitan-Vickers 
Company and transmitted Mr. Monkhouse’s comments on statements in the article. 
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(5) Against Cushny he did not even adduce specific acts of bribery (of 
which he accused him) but merely assumed that no foreigner can be friendly 
with Russians without criminal intent. 

(6) He stated that he had clear proof of Cushny’s intention to obtain 
information regarding (? documents) ,® but he could not produce it.° 

(7) The mere allusion by one of the accused to Ryazanov, who was con- 
victed at the Promparty trial, was used as evidence not only against him but 
against Englishmen who had dealings with works of which he was chief. 
Curiously enough Ryazanov is at present chief engineer in a large electrical 
works at Chelyabinsk. 


8 The text as received was here uncertain. The later text read: ‘regarding the Red 
Army, but’. 
9 The later text here read: ‘but nowhere produced it’. 


No. 420 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 18, 12.15 p.m.) 
No. 302 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 2798/1610/38| 


Moscow, April 18, 1933 
My telegram No. 292.! 7 

I am frankly at a loss to find a really satisfactory explanation for Thornton 
having signed this curious document. His own statement to me when he 
first told me of it (my telegram No. 239)? was that he was too tired at the time 
to care what he did. 

He refuses to discuss the matter with his colleagues. Fatigue, fear, shaken 
nerves, together with persistent suggestions from outside backed by threats, 
may perhaps sufficiently explain his subscribing to his documentary? but 
patently false description of spying work by the Metropolitan-Vickers staff. 
But some people suggest that O.G.P.U. have some hold over him (other than 
the Kutuzova story), the nature of which has not been disclosed, which has 
continued to paralyse him, even at the trial. 

It may be assumed I think that the document was not spontaneously 
drafted by Thornton himself even under great pressure, but was built up 
piece by piece as a result of relentless interrogation on successive points. 
When the absurd composition was ready, he was probably told that it repre- 
sented the sum of his answer[s] to repeated questions, and threatened with 
same procedure all over again if he did not sign. This is the classic method 
of O.G.P.U. which they attempted to use in Cushny’s case (see my despatch 
No. 185).4 


1 Not printed. See No. 419, note 3. 

2 No. 380. 

3 In the confirmatory copy of this telegram received later by bag, these two words read: 
‘this explicit’. 

4 Not printed. This despatch transmitted an account of Mr. Cushny’s experiences during 
the ‘investigation’ of his case between his arrest and liberation on bail. 
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Idea that a man like Thornton should be the key man in a spying case 
Is to those who know him ludicrous. His colleagues say that he cannot keep 
a secret for ten minutes. Yet the Soviet machine seems, on the strength of 
document No. 27, to have convinced a great part of the world that there is 
more than a little in the accusation of espionage. 


5 In the later copy this word read: ‘organisation’. 


No. 421 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 18, 2.55 p.m.) 
No. 303 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 2807/1610/38] 
moscow, April 18, 1933 


The Court retired at 3.30 this afternoon to consider the verdict. Those 
prisoners who are at liberty have been instructed to report again at 11.30 p.m. 
tonight. The verdict is thus not to be expected before midnight. 


No. 422 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 19, 12.15 a.m.) 
No. 307 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 2812/1610/38| 
moscow, April 19, 1933 


Verdict was delivered at 1 o’clock this morning. Five Englishmen were 
found guilty and sentenced as follows: | 

Thornton; three years deprivation of liberty, to be imprisoned at once. 

MacDonald; two years deprivation of liberty. 

Monkhouse, Cushny, Nordwall to be expelled from the Soviet Union 
without the right to return for five years. They are at liberty but must leave 
the Soviet Union within three days. 

Gregory was acquitted on the grounds that there was insufficient proof 
in his case. 

Of the Russians, three were sentenced to ten years deprivation of liberty, 
three to eight years, one to five years, one (Oleinik) to three years, one to 
two years, and one (Kutuzova) to one and a half years, in some cases with 
confiscation of property. One released from custody. 

I have asked for a visit to Thornton and MacDonald. 
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No. 423 
Sir F. Stmon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 
No. 84 Telegraphic [N 2856/1610/38 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 19, 1933, 1-0 a.m. 


I should like to express to you and your staff the warm thanks of His 
Majesty’s Government for the devotion and skill with which you have helped 
our fellow subjects throughout this most anxious time. 


No. 424 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 19, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 306 Telegraphic [N 2830/1610/38| 


Moscow, April 19, 1933, 2.0 a.m. 

My telegram No. 303.! 

Defending counsel for the English accused this morning? for the first time 
since the trial began occupied the attention of the court. Nordwall’s and 
Monkhouse’s counsel actually asked for acquittal while Cushny’s in a quite 
effective speech, in which he attacked the prosecution’s evidence, did the 
same in effect though less directly. Thornton’s on the other hand did not go 
so far as to claim that his client was not guilty, except on a charge of wrecking, 
though he too cast some doubt on the evidence in support of the other 
charges. Hitherto in the proceedings, intervention of counsel has been 
pitched in a very low key and has been directed only to clearing up points of 
detail without really meeting the attack of prosecution. In fact the court has 
treated general result as a foregone conclusion. Experienced observers are 
now suspecting that counsel have been given the tip that they may safely take 
a somewhat more resolute offensive than is usual in this country. 

Other noteworthy signs specially characterizing this trial are that prose- 
cution :— 

1. Indicated that while evidence would fully justify death sentences in 
some cases, court would probably show mercy. 

2. Indicated that Russians were more heavily punishable than foreigners. 

3. Did not as usual ask for a prescribed sentence in the case of each 
individual. 

4. Refrained from exercising his [sic] right to make a final speech after 
prisoners had said their last word. 


' No. 421. | 
2 This telegram was drafted on April 18 
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No. 425 
Sir 7. Simon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 
No. 85 Telegraphic [N 2812/1610/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 19, 1933, 8.45 4.m. 


Tell Thornton and MacDonald that British Government will not relax 
their efforts to secure their release. 


No. 426 
Sir 7. Simon to Sir R. Vansittart (on board S.S. ‘Berengaria’ ) 
No. 1 Telegraphic: by wireless [N 2858/5/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 19, 1933, 2.45 p.m. 


Following from Sir John Simon for the Prime Minister! :— 

You will have heard that five out of the six British accused were convicted, 
Thornton being sentenced to three years imprisonment, MacDonald to two 
years and the other three being expelled from Russia within the next three 
days. The Cabinet decided yesterday that if there was any sentence of 
imprisonment proclamation for embargo must be issued. The proclamation 
was authorised at a meeting of the Privy Council at Windsor this morning. 
It does not come into operation for a week. The list of prohibited articles is in 
accordance with Runciman’s recommendations, viz. butter, wheat in grain, 
barley, oats, maize, poultry and game, raw cotton, petroleum, timber. The 
Cabinet is advised that a comprehensive list is much more likely to bring 
immediate trade pressure on the Soviet, since Germany will at once find the 
source cut off of payment for her sales to Russia. 


! The Prime Minister, accompanied by Sir R. Vansittart, left England on April 15, and 
visited Washington, April 21-25. See Volume V of this Series, Nos. 544 and 545. 


No. 427 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 19, 6.0 p.m.) 
No. 310 Telegraphic [N 2849/1610/38] 
Moscow, April 19, 1933, 6.20 p.m. 
Thornton’s counsel, after consultation with Mr. Turner, is arranging to 
lodge an appeal for clemency on his behalf and probably also on behalf of 
MacDonald by arrangement with MacDonald’s counsel. Decision may 
perhaps not be known for two or three weeks (time limit of thirty-six hours 
mentioned in my telegram No. 266! relates only to the death sentence). 
Thornton agreed to this course before sentence. In his appeal he will not 
admit himself guilty but will say that if unwittingly he has offended against 
the Soviet law he expresses his regret etc. 
™ No. 401. 
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No. 428 


Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved April 19, 7.15 p.m.) 
No. 311 Telegraphic [N 2850/1610/38] 


moscow, April 19, 1933, 7.16 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

A press correspondent was told by press department of Commissariat for 
ee Affairs this morning: 

. That although Thornton and MacDonald may not appeal against 
prea they have the right to appeal for clemency and that if such appeal 
is made it will probably be granted. 

2. That they will not be sent to a concentration camp or to Solovki but 
will probably be employed in their own special jobs at electricity works 
receiving payment in roubles with necessary deductions for board and 
lodging. 

t No. 427. 


No. 429 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 19, 7.15 p.m.) 
No. 312 Telegraphic [N 2851/1610/38] 
moscow, April 19, 1933, 7.16 p.m. 


Could action be taken on following communication made to me by Monk- 
house this morning? 

‘Immediately prior to his incarceration yesterday Thornton agreed to a 
suggestion which I made to him that the nine diaries which he took home to 
England last December should be handed over to the Foreign Office in order 
that existence of entries of sums mentioned during the trial can be officially 
denied. 

“Thornton tells me that the diaries are in a small locked iron box with other 
papers and it may be necessary to break the lock as Thornton is not sure 
where the key is to be found. 

‘I suggest that this matter should be taken up with Mrs. Thornton as soon 
as possible.’ 


No. 430 
Sir F. Stmon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 


No. 242 [N 2947/5/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 19, 1933 

Sir, 
On returning from Windsor, when the King in Council made the pro- 
clamation imposing an embargo on a wide list of Russian imports as from the 
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26th April, I asked the Soviet Ambassador to come to see me at the Foreign 
Office and handed him a copy of the proclamation with the request that he 
would transmit it to his Government immediately. M. Maisky, in promising 
to do so, said that he wished to repeat that these were not the methods by 
which settlement of the present dispute could be reached. I replied that two 
British subjects had been sentenced, under conditions which he knew, to 
imprisonment in a Russian gaol, and the Act of Parliament under which the 
proclamation had just been made was obtained for the purpose of doing our 
utmost to secure their life and liberty. 

I also referred to the members of the Trade Delegation, whose diplomatic 
status had expired with the trade agreement (as was stated in a note! I 
addressed to His Excellency yesterday), and observed that they were now in 
the ordinary position of aliens in this country. After M. Maisky had left, I 
learned from the Home Office that it was not proposed at present to require 
these three gentlemen to register and report to the police—they will, of 
course, always be liable to be called upon to leave at short notice—and I so 
informed the Ambassador by letter.! 

Iam, &c., 
Joun Smon 


™ Not printed. 
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CHAPTER VI 


The question of the release of Mr. Thornton and 
Mr. MacDonald: Soviet counter-measures against 
British exports to the U.S.S.R.: agreement with the 
Soviet Government on the simultaneous release 
of the two prisoners and the withdrawal of the 
British embargo and the Soviet counter-measures 


(April 20—July 3, 1933) 
No. 431 


Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 20, 2.0 p.m.) 
No. 315 Telegraphic [N 2881/1610/38] 
Moscow, April 20, 1933, 1.10 p.m. 

My telegram No. 307! and your telegram No. 85.2 

I have not yet seen Thornton and MacDonald. I expect an answer to my 
request today.3 

I would add for the purposes of record that my request for a further inter- 
view with MacDonald just before the trial (see my telegram No. 235)* was 
ignored. 

1 No. 422. 

2 No. 425. 

3 Mr. Strang reported later in the afternoon in his telegram No. 319 that the Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs had informed him that a visit to the prisoners could not be 
arranged ‘for two or three days yet’. The reason given was that the prisoners were ‘in 
process of transfer from the Court to prison administration’. 

* No. 377. 


No. 432 


Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 20, 2.10 p.m.) 
No. 316 Telegraphic [N 2885/1610/38| 


Moscow, April 20, 1933, 1.45 p.m. 

My telegram No. 278.! 

In ‘Daily Telegraph’ of April 15 Mr. Cholerton reports that MacDonald 
said ‘I now plead not guilty’ and added ‘there is no hope that I shall plead 
guilty again tomorrow’. 

t No. 407. 
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Second part of this statement was not heard by any member of Embassy 
nor by Mr. Burke nor by Mr. Cushny whom I have specially consulted. 
Mr. Cholerton however states that he distinctly heard the words himself, that 
they were heard by people round him and that the censor after consulting 
the official shorthand report passed them as correct. Press correspondents 
were sitting much nearer to Mr. MacDonald at the time than either the other 
accused or ourselves. 

On receipt of your telegram No. 772 I asked permission through Com- 
missariat of Foreign Affairs for a member of Embassy to consult the official 
shorthand report. I was informed that this was not possible but that copies of 
shorthand report of the whole proceedings would be sent to us if we so de- 
sired some days after conclusion of the trial. 


2 No. 402. 


No. 433 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 20, 6.0 p.m.) 
No. 320 Telegraphic [N 2889/1610/38] 


moscow, April 20, 1933, 6.30 p.m. 
My telegram No. 311.! 
I understand press correspondents were not allowed to telegraph this 
information except in an extremely attenuated form and that the official 
responsible for it has got himself into some trouble. 


t No. 428. 


No. 434 
Mr, Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 21, 9.30 a.m.) 
Nos. 322 and 323 Telegraphic [N 2942/1610/38] 


moscow, April 20, 1933, II.55 p.m. 

My telegram No. 310.! 

Following is translation of drafts for Central? Executive Committee pre- 
pared by Thornton’s counsel and submitted by him to Turner this afternoon. 

Begins :— 

Presidium of Central Committee of Tsik3 of U.S.S.R. 

From British subject 

Leslie Charles Thornton 

Erecting Engineer 

Convicted in accordance with clauses 58 (6), (7), (9) and (11) of Criminal 
Code. 

Request for pardon. 

™ No. 427. 

2 In the confirmatory copy of this telegram received later by bag the text here read: 


‘translation of draft for appeal to the Central’. 
3 i.e. Central Executive Committee. 
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In accordance with verdict of special session of the Supreme Court of 
U.S.S.R. of April 18, 1933 I was found guilty under clauses 58 (6), (7), (9) 
and (11) of the Criminal Code and sentenced to three years deprivation of 
liberty. 

During examination of the case in court I did not admit that I was guilty 
of anything except collection of economic information. However at present 
moment inasmuch as verdict of special session of the Supreme Court of 
U.S.S.R. has found actions of which I was accused proved and having in 
view that verdict is a final one and is not subject to further appeal and from 
moment of its delivery comes into legal effect, I do not consider it necessary 
to trouble Presidium of Central Executive Committee by setting forth my 
explanations on substance of accusation which was brought against me. 

I allow myself only to point out that possibly actually during my work in 
U.S.S.R. serious mistakes and errors were committed by me as a result of my 
insufficient knowledge of the language and laws of U.S.S.R. and of customs 
acquired by me in a country with a different State system and in different 
conditions and surroundings from those in which I found myself in U.S.S.R. 

I allow myself also to point out independently of findings stated with 
regard to me in verdict I have carried out in U.S.S.R. personally very large 
erection works which are still serving constructional work of Soviet State. 

I ask that these circumstances be taken into consideration and that I should 
either be pardoned and freed from the measure of social defence imposed on 
me or that for deprivation of my liberty there should be substituted expulsion 
from U.S.S.R. 

Ends. 

Counsel said that he had discussed the above draft with two eminent 
criminal lawyers who considered the request for expulsion‘ was not directly 
enough expressed for the appeal to succeed. He added that in the event of 
a rejection, no second appeal could be submitted for six months. 

Mr. Turner therefore suggested the incorporation of the following sentence. 

Begins :— 

‘I regret that I should have unwillingly committed the acts5 which have 
been held by the court in its verdict to have seriously transgressed the Soviet 
law.’ 

Ends. 

Thornton told us before he was sentenced that this was as far as he was 
prepared to go in the matter of admission of guilt. 

It was agreed that Counsel should submit draft with addendum, to 
Thornton, whose word would be final. After seeing Thornton he will com- 
municate again with Metro-Vickers office here who will in turn inform 
Embassy. He hopes to see Thornton either tomorrow or the day after. 

MacDonald’s counsel is at present out of Moscow but Thornton’s man will 
probably see him tomorrow and will settle which of them shall deal with 
Mr. MacDonald’s appeal. 


4 The later text here read: ‘pardon’. 
S The later text here read: ‘have unwittingly committed acts’. 
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I have not taken any direct part in these preparations for appeal. They 
are, so far as I am concerned, entirely unofficial, being the concern of the 
prisoner himself and his advisers, and unless otherwise instructed I shall 
continue to maintain this attitude.‘ 


6 A Foreign Office minute on this telegram noted that Mr. Strang’s attitude was correct. 


No. 435 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Recetved April 21, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 324 Telegraphic [N 2944/1610/38| 
Moscow, April 20, 1933, 11.55 p.m. 


The Metro-Vickers trial points the pitiless moral which is important to all 
foreigners! working in Russia and to the company in particular. 

This is that any foreigner working in Russia whose business brings him in 
contact with enterprises of national importance runs a grave risk of arrest, 
trial and sentence for espionage, bribery or wrecking if he establishes other 
than the barest business or professional relations with the Russians with 
whom he works and that even if he limits his contacts he is not really safe. 
The reasons for this are: 

(1) that when in the company of foreigners the ordinary non-party 
Russian has an incurable habit of engaging in anti-Soviet talk: 

(2) that to a kind-hearted man it is impossible to resist the impulse to 
help Russian associates whose conditions of life are usually most miserable 
with money or with necessaries from abroad even if (as is often the case) the 
Russians do not pester him for them: 

(3) that, as the trial has shown, the Russians over whom the authorities 
have a hold have no compunction about mening the most explicit false con- 
fessions, implicating others: 

(4) that denunciation by agents-provocateurs is to be reckoned with: 

(5) that in these conditions there can well be strong elements of danger 
to a foreigner in the mere fact of his being employed at a given place when 
an accident or breakdown takes place. 

There can hardly be a foreign specialist in Russia against whom charges 
similar to those made against Metropolitan-Vickers employees could not be 
trumped up on material already in possession of the O.G.P.U. or to be had by 
them from Russians at short notice. 

Metropolitan-Vickers have I fear made themselves especially vulnerable 
to this kind of attack by the policy which they have adopted in this country. 
They thought it wise to have little or no contact with this Embassy and to 
concentrate on establishing close and friendly relations with the authorities 
and Russian State employees with whom they have been associated. Their 

t A letter from Moscow Chancery dated May 9g, 1933, asked that the preceding passage 


should be amended to read: ‘points a pitiless moral which is of importance to all 
foreigners’. 
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employees have tended to identify themselves with the lives of their Russian 
associates. Monkhouse and Thornton made a mistake for example in 
admitting the Russian secretary of Moscow office to live at Perlovka and 
share their daily life. 

Almost every member of Metropolitan-Vickers staff now in Russia has 
been compromised in the eyes of the Soviet authorities by Thornton’s famous 
document No. 27 and can be accused and convicted of espionage in a Soviet 
court on the strength of that document supported by the confessions from 
Russians. 

The company may well think it desirable to replace all these men with 
fresh men from England each to serve in Russia for a short time only and 
with strict instructions to be most circumspect in his relations with Russians. 
Perhaps this is not practicable. If not the whole policy of despatching 
engineers as erectors or under technical aid contracts may require reconsidera- 
tion. It is not impossible that, just as a few years ago the Soviet authorities 
determined to reverse their foreign concession policy and took steps to render 
the position of concessionaire companies impossible, so they may now have 
decided to bring to a close the period of wide collaboration with foreign 
specialists inaugurated early in the Five-Year Plan. The German Ambassador 
thinks that this period is coming to an end and he tells me that the movement 
of German specialists away from Soviet Union has begun and that his 
Government is making no attempt to arrest it. 


No. 436 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 21, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 325 Telegraphic [N 2943/1610/38] | 


Moscow, April 21, 1933, 1.11 a.m. 


Soviet authorities seem to have fallen between two stools in fixing sentences 
both on Russians and on English. On the one hand they have failed to satisfy 
His Majesty’s Government. On the other they have disappointed their own 
partisans by leniency displayed. Audience at the trial was obviously dis- 
appointed that there were no death sentences and I gather that communist 
circles are mortified to lose golden opportunity to strike home at enemies of 
State. Ordinary non-party public know that the whole trial was the usual 
stage play and are under no illusions as to part played by His Majesty’s 
Government in securing lenient sentences. So far as I can gather, general 
opinion among such is that MacDonald and Thornton will soon be out of 
country, and one of Monkhouse’s former Russian associates told him that he 
could probably get permission to return to Moscow in a few months if he 
wished. 

As regards embargo I am told by a friendly colleague that an official of 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs said to him last night: 

1. that policy of threats will not pay: 
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2. that Soviet Government propose to proceed on their predetermined 
path unperturbed: 

3. that it will probably be more difficult now for an appeal for clemency 
to succeed; and 

4. that His Majesty’s Government will soon be beating a retreat. 

(Official in question also remarked what fools they had been to let the 
accused out on bail.) 

In spite of the above my informant thinks that the authorities are surprised 
and disturbed by the action of His Majesty’s Government. 


No. 437 
Sir F. Stmon to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 187 Telegraphic [N 2976/1149/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 21, 1933, 7.15 p.m. 


Please telegraph your appreciation of reactions on American opinion from 
Anglo-Soviet dispute, with special reference to effect on questions of recogni- 
tion and loan or credits. 


No. 438 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 22, 11.20 a.m.) 
No. 327 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 2965/5/38] 


moscow, April 22, 1933 


Following statement is published in this morning’s press. 

Begins :— 

On the basis of the decree of the Council of People’s Commissars of the 
U.S.S.R. of October 20, 1930, ‘regarding economic relations with countries 
which have set up a régime of restrictions upon trade with the U.S.S.R.’ 
the People’s Commissar for Foreign Trade has issued an order providing 
for the following measures in regard to trade with England. 

1. Prohibition to Soviet foreign trading organisations to place orders in 
England or to make any purchases whatsoever in that country. 

2. Prohibition to Soviet chartering organisations to [? charter] vessels sail- 
ing under the English flag. 

3. The introduction of restrictive rules for English consignment[? s] 
passing in transit through the U.S.S.R. 

4. The maximum restriction in [? on] the use of English ports and bases 
by the transit and re-export organisations of the Soviet Union. 

These measures are to remain in force for the whole period of application 
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of the embargo imposed on April 19 upon the importation into England of 
the principal items of Soviet exports. 

Ends. 

The following further statement is also published. 

Begins :— 

In view of the termination on the initiative of the English Government 
of the operation of the Anglo-Soviet Commercial Agreement, the People’s 
Commissariat for Water Transport has, on the basis of the ‘regulation regard- 
ing port dues and payments for services rendered in ports of the U.S.S.R.’ 
(confirmed by the Central Executive Committee and the Council of People’s 
Commissars of the U.S.S.R. of February 19, 1926) given instructions to all 
port officials to exact from ships sailing under the English flag tonnage dues 
at the maximum rate instead of the preferential rates which such vessels paid 
during the period of validity of the Anglo-Soviet Commercial Agreement. 

Ends. 


No. 439 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 22, 12.20 p.m.) 
No. 328 Telegraphic [N 2986/1670/38) 


Moscow, April 22, 1933, 1.4 p.m. 

Following for Mr. Collier. 

My telegram No. 316.! 

Mr. Cholerton has asked that if any public reference is made to Mac- 
Donald’s reported additional remark he should not be quoted personally 
as an authority for it, if this can be avoided. He feels it would damage his 
position with the Press Department. 

He would have nothing against the use of fact that censor passed the 
sentence after consulting shorthand report if his report inserted in ‘Daily 
Telegraph’ is not specifically mentioned. 

It is understood that official English translation of shorthand report will be 
available in due course (see my telegram No. 321,? last paragraph). 

' No. 432. 2 Not printed. 


No. 440 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Recewed April 22, 2.45 p.m.) 
No. 329 Telegraphic [N 2987/5/38] 
Moscow, April 22, 1933, 2.0 p.m- 
My telegram No. 327.! 
Following information in regard to Anglo-Soviet Trade for the first two 
months of 1933, drawn from Soviet official statistics, may be useful in pre- 


' No. 438. 
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senting true situation, prior to imposition of embargo and of Soviet counter- 
measures. 

(1) Total Soviet exports based on [sic] imports for the first two months 
of 1932 and 1933 were approximately as follows :— 

1932. Exports 100,000,000 gold roubles. Imports 133,000,000. 

1933. Exports 81,000,000 roubles. Imports 66,000,000. 

That is to say while exports dropped only 20 per cent., purchases abroad 
were cut by 50 per cent. 

That it is now definite policy of the Soviet Government to effect drastic 
reduction in importation of industrial equipment from abroad is shown by 
Sir E. Ovey’s despatch No. 167? of (? March 27).3 

(2) Corresponding figures of trade with United Kingdom were during 
the two months in question as follows :— 

1932. Sales in the United Kingdom 25,000,000. Purchases 22,000,000. 

1933. Sales in the United Kingdom 18,000,000. Purchases 6,000,000. 

Thus while sales fell as a whole by 28 per cent. purchases were cut by 
about 73 per cent. 

Heaviest reductions were in Soviet purchases of machinery (from 14} 
millions in 1932 to 2$ millions in 1933) and in iron and steel manufactures 
(from 24 millions in 1932 to 5,000 in 1933). 

That is to say even before introduction of the Soviet counter-measure 
Soviet purchases in United Kingdom had fallen this year to very small 
proportions. 

Visible balance of trade adverse to us for the two months in question rose 
from three and a half million roubles in 1932 to nearly 12 million in 1933. 

As compared with Soviet Government we have therefore at the present 
moment less than ever to lose as exporters by cessation of Anglo-Soviet trade. 


2 Not printed. 
3 The text is here uncertain. The date ‘March 27’ is correct. 


No. 441 
Sir F. Simon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 
No. 92 Telegraphic [N 2990/1610/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 22, 1933, 4-0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 3169.! 

House of Commons meets on Tuesday? and I expect to be asked for infor- 
mation as to the physical condition and whereabouts of Thornton and 
MacDonald. Could you not see Litvinov and, without giving him this 
reason, ask to see the prisoners without further delay? If he refuses, I should 
like the terms of his refusal fully reported. If he consents, please make your 
visit immediately and report what you find. 


t See No. 431, note 3. 2 April 25. 
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2. As the trial is finished and the embargo proclaimed, there seems to be 
less objection to discussion between you and Litvinov as to possible settle- 
ment. But I leave you to judge as to the expediency of this, having regard to 
local conditions and atmosphere. It goes without saying that we greatly 
hope that the two men may be released and sent home as soon as possible 
and cannot contemplate any withdrawal or modification of the proclamation 
until this has been done. 

g. For your confidential information: you will bear in mind that when 
the Bill authorising the proclamation was before the House of Commons 
Mr. Runciman gave a pledge that it would be used solely for the purpose of 
securing the lives and liberty of the accused.3 Our attitude must be that 
until the two prisoners reach British soil alive and well, we are not prepared 
to discuss any other matter. Once this happens, the way may be open for a 
renewal of trade negotiations. The existing proclamation would presumably 
be withdrawn, subject of course to withdrawal of any counter-measures; but 
this would not imply that in the absence of a satisfactory trade agreement, 
arrived at with reasonable promptitude, we should not seek fresh powers from 
Parliament. If Litvinov attempts to use the continued imprisonment of the 
two men as a counter for forcing renewal of trade negotiations, you should 
report his attitude fully and I shall at once make it public. 


3 See No. 397, note 4. 


No. 442 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 22, 10.30 p.m.) 
No. 331 Telegraphic [N 2978/5/38] 


Moscow, April 22, 1933, 9.18 p.m. 

My telegram No. 327.! 

This is the normal counter-measure taken by the Soviet Government 
against States which impose restrictions on exports from Soviet Union. 
Similar action was taken in the case of Canada in 1931 (see Sir E. Ovey’s 
telegram No. 712 of April 20, 1931) and France in 1930 (see my despatch 
No. 626? of October 21, 1930). The measures against Canada are apparently 
still in force. Soviet measures against French exports and French measures 
against the Soviet exports were cancelled in 1931 (Sir E. Ovey’s despatch 
No. 372? of July 20, 1931). 

2. Possible future developments are:— 

(1) That under cover of this counter-stroke Soviet Government will 
accede to the appeal of Thornton and MacDonald and commute sentence to 
expulsion from Soviet Union or otherwise give satisfaction to demands of 
His Majesty’s Government whatever those demands may be. Any conse- 
quent lifting of embargo could be presented in Soviet press as direct result of 


I No. 438. 2 Not printed. 
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counter-measure and as an illustration of strength of Soviet foreign trade 
monopoly as a weapon against capitalist States. 

(2) That having demonstrated to their own public and world that they 
could bring British subjects to trial whatever His Majesty’s Government 
might say, they really intend to fight on economic issue and prove the 
strength of foreign trade monopoly, fifteenth anniversary of which by a 
coincidence [? was] today celebrated in the press in terms of triumph. If 
this is Soviet policy it is presumably based on the conviction that influences 
which will certainly be brought to bear on His Majesty’s Government by 
Opposition, Opposition press, trades unions and by commercial, financial 
and industrial circles interested in Anglo-Soviet trade, will be so strong that 
His Majesty’s Government will either be constrained to raise embargo before 
date of its normal expiration or at the worst will not find it prudent to seek 
powers to reimpose embargo at the end of the three months’ period. Soviet 
authorities are always apt to over-estimate strength of such sentiments but 
it must be said that Soviet Embassy in London and other Soviet organisa- 
tions have developed a high technique for mobilizing such opinion in their 
favour. 

Which (if either) of these two lines Soviet Government will adopt I cannot 
yet judge. 


No. 443 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 23, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 332 Telegraphic [N 2979/1610/38) 


moscow, April 22, 1933, 9.18 p.m. 

My telegram No. 322.! 

Mr. Cave, acting ostensibly as interpreter, saw Thornton’s counsel this 
afternoon at Metro-Vickers office with Burke and Buckell, to whom counsel 
had come to report interview he had had with Thornton at Butyrka prison 
yesterday. 

Counsel said Thornton had approved draft appeal to Central Executive 
Committee and translated it into English as it has to be presented in prisoner’s 
own language. Counsel handed appeal to Central Executive Committee 
yesterday after seeing Thornton. 

Final Russian version of appeal reads i in translation similarly to text con- 
tained in my telegram under reference so far as words: ‘economic informa- 
tion’ at the end of first sentence in second paragraph. It then continues as 
follows: (here see text of my immediately following telegram ;? last two para- 
graphs from ‘I allow myself’ are the same as in version contained in my 
telegram under reference). Mr. Turner’s additional sentence is therefore 
incorporated in somewhat altered form in the middle of the text, and final 
version with its rather more obsequious phraseology is obviously counsel’s 


' No. 434. 2 No. 444. 
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handiwork. Counsel told Mr. Cave that he could not tell when or what 
action would be taken on appeal. He said that he had long conversation 
with Thornton (who occupies a separate cell) in a room where they were left 
alone by the guards. Thornton had no complaints. He was composed and 
said he was feeling well. 

Counsel asked that no mention of terms of appeal should be made to 
foreign press correspondents. 


| No. 444 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 22, 9.50 p.m.) 
No. 333 Telegraphic [N 2980/1610/38] 


moscow, April 22, 1933, 9.18 p.m. 


Following is text referred to in my immediately preceding telegram. 

However at the present moment, having considered everything which has 
occurred so far as I am concerned, I must sincerely inform Presidium of 
Central Executive Committee that I regret I have unwittingly committed a 
number of actions which were regarded by the Court in its verdict as serious 
transgressions of Soviet laws. 

Cause of these actions was to a considerable degree the fact that, as a result 
of my upbringing and habits acquired in a State with a different State 
system and in a different environment, I incorrectly viewed and behaved 
towards the great constructive work being accomplished in the U.S.S.R. 


t No. 443. 


No. 445 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Str 7. Simon (Received April 23, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 334 Telegraphic [N 2981/1610/38] 


Moscow, April 22, 1933, 9.18 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Mr. Cave gathered that Mr. MacDonald’s counsel has been unwell for 
some days but will probably see Mr. MacDonald tomorrow. If not, Thorn- 
ton’s counsel will arrange to see MacDonald himself. 

Chief of prison telephoned to Metropolitan-Vickers office today and gave 
message from MacDonald asking for tobacco and other personal necessaries. 
These are being sent to him. 


1 No. 444. 
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No. 446 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 23, 8.15 p.m.) 
No. 338 Telegraphic [N 2984/1610/38] 


Moscow, April 23, 1933, 6.57 p.m. 


1. The wife of one of the People’s Commissars told one of my colleagues 
two days ago that her husband had remarked to her ‘I really cannot under- 
stand why the authorities have held this trial’. She said that other people in 
the same circles were saying the same thing. Her own view was that if the 
Soviet Government had wanted to ‘Kick the British’ they should have waited 
until they had substantial cause instead of using a flimsy case like the present. 
She admitted that the colleague in question had been right in warning her 
from the outset that His Majesty’s Government would react strongly and 
resolutely. Strength of our reaction has apparently surprised the authorities. 

2. The same colleague put privately to Steiger’ direct question ‘Do you 
really think evidence was sufficient to justify a conviction?’ Steiger replied 
that he did not. 

3. The wife of another People’s Commissar said to the same colleague that 
although in ordinary criminal cases the defence was adequate, in political 
trials such as this the defence facilities allowed to the accused were a mere 
farce. 


1 M. Steiger was employed in the Commissariat for Education as representative attached 
to the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs and was a kind of liaison officer between the Diplo- 
matic Body and the Soviet authorities. 


No. 447 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 23, 8.35 p.m.) 


No. 337 Telegraphic [N 2995/1610/38| 


Moscow, April 23, 1933, 6.58 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

For me to seek an interview with Litvinov himself and to broach the 
question of a settlement so soon after announcement of Soviet counter- 
measure to our embargo would I think have given impression that this step 
was a direct result of their counter-stroke. I therefore thought it best to see 
Rubinin with whom interview could be less official than with Litvinov. 

1. After settling question of my visit to prisoners as reported in my im- 
mediately preceding telegram I said that I had seen suggestions in Soviet 
press particularly in Radek’s articles that Metropolitan-Vickers case had 
been used by His Majesty’s Government as a mere pretext of imposition of 


1 Not printed. In this telegram which was in reply to No. 441 Mr. Strang reported that 
M. Rubinin had arranged for him to visit Mr. Thornton and Mr. MacDonald at noon on 
April 24. 
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embargo and that the latter was in fact a further step in new economic policy 
of His Majesty’s Government towards Soviet Union. I said that this was 
not so. I recalled that during debate on the Bill in House of Commons 
President of the Board of Trade had declared that embargo would be used 
solely for the purpose of securing lives and liberty of accused.? I said that 
speaking officially I could confirm this. 

2. I added, though I had no instruction to tell him so, I believed that I was 
expressing your view when I said that His Majesty’s Government could not 
contemplate any withdrawal or modification of proclamation until the two 
prisoners had been released and sent home. 

3. I also told him that it seemed to me to follow (though I could not 
engage you) that once the two prisoners reached England alive and well 
proclamation would be withdrawn subject of course to withdrawal of 
counter-measures. There seemed to me to be in the above the possibility of 
a solution of the difficulty and I felt it my duty to look out for such solution. 

M. Rubinin who was friendly but reserved said that he could offer no 
comment as matter was entirely out of his hands. He could not even offer 
any personal remarks as he doubted whether exchange of mere personal 
suppositions was likely to be of much use. I said that I thought that experi- 
ence had shown that personal exchanges often led to something more tangible. 
He had no other comment of any kind to offer but he seemed to be jotting 
down on paper brief headings of what I had said. 


2 See No. 397, note 4. 


No. 448 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 24, 5.0 p.m.) 
No. 342 Telegraphic [N 3013/1610/38] 
Moscow, April 24, 1933, 4.0 p.m. 


I visited Thornton and MacDonald today with Mr. Walton at Sokolniki 
Correctional Labour Prison on the outskirts of Moscow. Interview which 
lasted about twenty minutes took place with both prisoners together in 
director’s office in the presence of person . . .' and of director of prisons of 
Moscow district. 

Both prisoners look very much better in health and mind than at any time 
since arrest, especially Thornton. They were brought from Butyrka prison 
two days ago. They wear their own clothes. They are not confined but are at 
liberty to move about the prison yard and premises. They share a small bare 
well lighted room (which I afterwards inspected) about 20 feet by 8 feet in 
hospital wing. Beds are provided with sheets and blankets. They have no 
complaints to make about their conditions of detention and say that the food 
is quite good and plentiful. They may receive letters, newspapers, books and 


' The text as received was here uncertain. In a copy of the telegram received later by bag 
the text read: ‘presence of director of prison and of director’. 
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periodicals without limitation. They may be visited once every ten days. 
They are not at present working but intention is apparently to employ them 
in their own professions in connexion with electrical machinery or as in- 
structors. 

I am sending telegrams to their relatives. 


No. 449 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 24, 6.30 p.m.) 
No. 343 Telegraphic [N 3060/1610/38] 


moscow, April 24, 1933, 6.25 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Interview was ostensibly conducted in Russian but this rather broke down. 
Political subjects were I was told to be avoided. I was however able to con- 
vey to them message contained in your telegram No. 85? and news of im- 
position of embargo. I also managed to slip in a remark to MacDonald that 
we did not believe a word of his confession, to which he replied ‘Of course not. 
There is a reason for everything.’ There was obviously much more that he 
wanted to say but could not in the circumstances. Thornton said that his one 
preoccupation was to getout. MacDonald has now seen his counsel (Thornton 
acting as interpreter) and submitted his appeal yesterday. I gathered in- 
directly from Thornton that MacDonald’s appeal repeats his admission of 
guilty. 

Prisoners are obviously enjoying preferential treatment. Atmosphere of 
prison itself (for description of which see my telegram No. 346)3 and of 
interview was not at all oppressive and two directors and other officials 
whom I met struck me as being humane men. 

Buckell and Burke of Metropolitan-Vickers also saw prisoners immediately 
after my visit and are arranging to send in to them any articles they require. 
Their interview was less closely controlled than mine. MacDonald managed 
to tell Burke that ‘the whole thing was a frame-up but that there was nothing 
else he could have done’. Unless they have misunderstood, they think 
prisoners have an idea they will be shortly liberated. They were both struck 
with great improvement in Thornton’s appearance and morale which they 
say 1s better than at any time since Kutuzova’s first arrest last January. 


' No. 448. 2 No. 425. 3 Not printed. 
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No. 450 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Recetved April 25, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 345 Telegraphic [N 3084/5/38] 
MOSCOW, April 24, 1933, 11.50 p.m. 

My telegram No. 397! paragraph 3. 

I did not feel justified in making my remark more definite or more official 
than this in view of the fact that in your telegram No. 92? paragraph 3 it is 
stated that once prisoners reach British soil alive and well existing proclamation 
would presumably be withdrawn subject to withdrawal of counter-measures. 
I donot know whether in fact early repatriation of prisoners would be regarded 
by His Majesty’s Government as affording them sufficient measure of satisfac- 
tion to justify raising of the embargo. But if so, it occurs to me that if we 
could make it (? clear)3 to Soviet Government by an official public pronounce- 
ment‘ that in such event proclamation would be withdrawn it might hasten a 
solution. Soviet Government are I am convinced obsessed with the idea that 
there is something more behind the embargo than mere question of prisoners 
and that even if the prisoners are liberated we shall still continue to maintain 
embargo in whole or in part for some ulterior purpose of our own connected 
(they think) with decisions of Ottawa Conference. It might therefore be 
desirable now to repeat and emphasise publicly Mr. Runciman’s pledge. 

What is certain is that prestige of Soviet Government (no less than of His 
Majesty’s Government) is involved and for this reason opinion seems to be 
held by some of my colleagues that Soviet Government though they will 
certainly end by releasing prisoners will not be in any great hurry to answer 
the appeals submitted by them, the more so as Soviet Government will 
certainly count upon steady growth of opposition to the embargo in England 
with every day that passes. Favourable treatment now being accorded to 
prisoners will, Soviet Government probably think, contribute to the growth 
of such an opposition. One of foreign press correspondents has gained the 
impression from Litvinov that decision on appeals will perhaps not be taken 
for two or three weeks. 

Alternatives before us therefore seem to be either merely to wait til 
Russians approach us (as things are we may have to wait quite a long time) 
or to take the initiative ourselves in opening definite conversations for a 
settlement (which would perhaps be undignified) or (which is probably the 
best course) to repeat in the House of Commons what is the purpose of the 
embargo and to state precisely on what terms His Majesty’s Government will 
be prepared to raise it. Once such announcement is made it should be easier 
for Soviet Government to make up its mind what it is going to do; and once 
Soviet Government know where they are with us, it should not be so difficult 
for them to establish contacts with a view to settlement. 


1 In the confirmatory copy of this telegram received later by bag this reference was ‘my 


telegram No. 337’ (No. 447). 2 No. 44!. 
3 The text as received was here uncertain. The later text read: ‘known’. 


4 The later text here read: ‘announcement’. 
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No. 451 
Extract from letter from Mr. Strang to Mr. Collter 


[N 3250/1670/38] 
moscow, April 24, 1933 


The Soviet Government have made a colossal ‘gaffe’ over this Metro-Vic. 
trial and really don’t know how to get out of it. What they are to do about 
MacDonald, I don’t know. They can’t keep him, and if they let him out, 
they risk having the whole story of his confession, recantation and capitula- 
tion recounted to the world by himself. Their only hope is to maintain in 
England the hold which they have evidently established over him here, or to 
bribe him into keeping his mouth shut. No one knows what their hold over 
him is, but we suspect that it is a threat or promise in regard to his old house- 
keeper Ryabova and her two children. She is, we gather, in prison. He is, 
we understand, deeply devoted to her. She nursed him through a grave 
illness and saved his life. It may be that the promise or threat will continue 
to maintain its power over him even at a distance and constrain him to 
maintain silence, but perhaps not. We can only wait and see. I shall be 
surprised (if and when they let him out) if they let him have any chance of 
coming to the Embassy. He will probably be escorted to the frontier. Many 
people think he will never get out, but will conveniently die in prison, 
covered with medical certificates. Even this wouldn’t help much now, 
because I am pretty sure that Thornton, who shares a room with him now, 
must know his story. Thornton himself must have more to tell than he has 
yet divulged. 

It was a heart-breaking job trying to ginger up the accused to defend 
themselves. The only man of the lot (apart from Gregory, who was never 
really tried) is Cushny, and he is a really remarkable man. He made the 
redoubtable Vyshinsky look ridiculous. . . .1 Time and again I wrote out 
pieces for Monkhouse to say, but he jibbed at using them when it came to the 
point. A deputation from the American press correspondents visited him in 
the middle of the trial with a list of points which they urged him in his own 
interests (and in theirs) to make—they were all sound points which they sub- 
mitted to me first—but nothing came of it. Vyshinsky, as Cholerton said, 
made rings round them all, except Cushny. 

Foreigners here are glad that at last somebody has had the guts to do 
something to hit the Soviet Government, and they hope we shan’t weaken. It 
was important to use the embargo, if only for a short time, and at once. It is 
perfectly clear to them that Monkhouse’s and Nordwall’s release, the grant- 
ing of bail to the other three, and the leniency of the sentences are all due 
to the action of His Majesty’s Government and to nothing else, and the 
Russian public knows it too. 

We have done our best to keep the foreign press correspondents nght, but 
some of them have gone astray. Cummings hasn’t been nearly so bad as I 


1 A personal comment is here omitted. 
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feared. Reuters has been very wobbly. The Foreign Office News Depart- 
ment have done wonders with the diplomatic correspondents. What with all 
that, and the two White Papers, we have for once given the Soviet Govern- 
ment a taste of their own propaganda medicine.? 


2 This extract, with the omission of the comment referred to in note 1, was communicated 
by Mr. Collier to the Secretary of State on April 28. 


No. 452 
Sir F. Simon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 
No. 98 Telegraphic [N 3139/1610/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 25, 1933, 1.30 p.m. 


In answer to questions whether I have any further statement to make with 
regard to arrested Metro-Vickers employees I gave following reply in House 
of Commons this afternoon :! 

‘Four of the six Metro-Vickers engineers who have recently been on trial 
at Moscow arrived in London on April 23. As House is aware one of them, 
Mr. Gregory, was acquitted, and the other three, Messrs. Monkhouse, 
Cushny and Nordwall, were convicted and sentenced to banishment from 
Russia for five years. The other two, Messrs. Thornton and MacDonald, 
were convicted and sentenced to deprivation of liberty for three years and two 
years respectively. Both Mr. Thornton and Mr. MacDonald are, I under- 
stand, lodging appeals for commutation of sentence; Mr. Thornton’s appeal 
was in fact presented last Friday,? and I understand that both appeals will 
in due course come under the consideration of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Soviet Union. 

‘Four engineers who have already arrived in England have been inter- 
viewed at the Foreign Office and insist most strongly that their two comrades 
who are still detained are as completely innocent as they are themselves. 
Having seen the four men myself I am completely convinced that the accusa- 
tions against them were ill-founded and that the action of His Majesty’s 
Government in relation to the whole matter is entirely justified.’3 


1 The statement was made about 3.0 p.m. 2 April 21. 
3 See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 277, cols. 19-20. 


No. 453 
Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 26, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 254 Telegraphic [N 3090/1149/38] 
WASHINGTON, April 25, 1933, 4.46 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 187.! 
I agree with the following which is from Sir Robert Vansittart: 


From various conversations I have had I should say recognition of Soviet 
Government was generally thought to be imminent a little while ago. How 


1 No. 437. 
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imminent this may have been and what were the forces of support or 
opposition it is difficult to say now and Metro-Vickers affair in the words of 
Under Secretary of State has ‘put clock right back’. I should say that State 
Department was always opposed to recognition, and its hands have now 
undoubtedly been greatly strengthened. Until this affair I am told that 
pressure on the President for recognition was considerable. Now little is 
heard of it and he does not allude to it. People speak of question of recog- 
nition rather as a matter of history than of actual interest. 


No. 454 
Sir F. Simon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 
No. 96 Telegraphic [N 3089/1610/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 25, 1933, 10.45 p.m. 


You will remember that in reference to 3,000 roubles paid to Dolgov 
statement was made at trial that Thornton had made an entry in his private 
diary which was in England.' Thornton insisted that the money was not a 
bribe but a loan to Dolgov for his new flat and that Monkhouse agreed that 
the money should be lent for this purpose. Thornton’s diaries have now 
been examined and I have the actual entries before me: 


‘July 1st, 1923.2 I had long discussion with Dolgoff and arranged to 
make him a loan for his new flat. 


‘July 2nd. Discussed D. question with Monkhouse, who O.K’ed trans- 
action—paid 3,000—6 months.’ 


This entirely confirms what Thornton and Monkhouse said. The Prose- 
cutor and the judges were necessarily without this information which 1s of 
cardinal importance in view of the fact that Thornton could have no reason 
for making false entries in a private diary which deals from day to day with 
ordinary incidents and was kept without any idea that he could be suspected. 
Another striking fact which emerges. from an examination of the diaries 
which has been made on my behalf is that they do not contain any record of 
any of the other alleged payments which were part of the accusation against 
Thornton on the verbal testimony of Kutuzova and the pretended recipients. 
After thirty years’ experience of the Bar, I am completely satisfied as to the 
genuineness of Thornton’s record and as to the importance of this additional 
information confirming his innocence. 

You should consider whether you will not immediately provide M. 
Litvinov with this information, which, in the nature of things, could not 
be before the Court at the trial, but is in the nature of a fatt nouveau which 


1 See No. 472. — 
2 This date was corrected to 1932 in an unnumbered Foreign Office telegram to Moscow 
of April 26 (not printed). 
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those who are considering the appeal for remission of sentence would pre- 
sumably wish to consider. I do not imagine that M. Litvinov would doubt 
my personal assertion as to the contents of the diary, but if he does, I am 
quite ready to show the entries to the Soviet Ambassador. 

Before acting, see my immediately following telegram.3 


3 No. 455. 


No. 455 
Sir F. Simon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 
No. 97 Telegraphic [N 3089/1610/38) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 25, 1933, 11.30 p.m. 


In deciding whether to act as suggested in my immediately preceding 
telegram,! you should have the following considerations in mind. 

(1) If there are members of the Central Executive Committee disposed to 
favour release of the two prisoners, we ought to strengthen their hands. I do 
not imagine that the new material would be given as a reason for commuting 
the sentences, but might it not have some effect in overcoming the opposition 
to release? 

(2) Thornton himself referred, I believe, to his diaries as proving the truth 
of what he said; and I feel that it might be a serious failure to serve his in- 
terests and wishes if we do not let Litvinov know that the diaries in fact 
confirm Thornton. 

(3) While the paramount consideration throughout is to secure liberty for 
these two men, I also have in mind that whatever happens I must later on do 
my best to establish their innocence in the face of Parliament and the British 
public. For this purpose reference to diaries as confirming Thornton’s inno- 
cence would be valuable. But if I refer to them I should be naturally asked 
whether I did not endeavour to bring their contents to the notice of Litvinov. 

(4) On the other hand, if the action suggested would in your opinion only 
lead to endless delay without assisting the prisoners in any way, I shall value 
your advice in this sense. No doubt a lot of time might be spent in demanding 
the meaning of other entries but they are undoubtedly all innocent and 
Thornton ought to have recovered enough of his courage to explain every- 
thing clearly and truthfully. I am not proposing to send the diaries to 
Russia, as this involves delay and complications, but we must remember 
that if we intervene and this demand is made it could hardly be resisted. 
Monkhouse, Richards and Turner are in favour of your making the com- 
munication I suggest; Cushny is more doubtful. 


t No. 454. 
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No. 456 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Stir F. Simon (Received April 28) 
No. 223 [N 3208/1610/38] 
moscow, April 25, 1933 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit some interesting notes by Mr. Vyvyan on 
the proceedings of the trial of the employees of Metropolitan-Vickers in 
Moscow, analysing what Mr. Cushny rightly described in court as the 
‘flimsy fabric’ of the evidence produced against the accused. 

2. Now that the tumult and shouting have died, and comment on the 
demeanour of the accused and speculation upon the reasons for their confes- 
sions and retractions are no longer so active, three questions, among others, 
which foreigners in Moscow are asking themselves are the following :— 

How is it conceivable that the employees of a company to which the Soviet 
Government owes £1} million, and upon which those employees rely for 
their livelihood, should participate in wrecking machinery supplied by the 
company and which they themselves had been occupied in erecting? 

Is it credible that the British Intelligence Service, justly renowned for its 
skill, could have employed so inadequate an agent as Thornton as the centre 
of a spying organisation in Russia, and could have allowed him to use so 
clumsy a network as the employees of a single company operating on Soviet 
territory? 

How is it possible to attach any respect whatever to proceedings in which 
the evidence in support of the most serious State offences is asserted by the 
Prosecutor and acknowledged in the verdict of the court to be abundantly 
proven, when sentences inflicted upon persons found guilty of such offences 
are a mere three and two years’ deprivation of liberty in comfortable cir- 
cumstances or mere expulsion from the limits of the Soviet Union? 


I have, &c., 
WILLIAM STRANG 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 456 
Some Aspects of the Metropolitan-Vickers Trial 


The conduct of the trial hinged on the management of the confessions. 
These were attacked from two sides. On the one side there was the temporary 
repudiation of his plea of not guilty [sic] by MacDonald, the complete re- 
traction of his depositions by Thornton and the attack on the methods of 
interrogation by Monkhouse. On the other side there was the breach made in 
the logical edifice of the prosecution’s case by the spontaneous collapse of the 
charges against Gregory, and by the perfunctory and unanalytical form of the 
attacks on Nordwall and Cushny, which seemed to be persisted with merely 
in order to prevent the discrediting of the whole system of evidence from the 
inside. . 
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The attacks on the confession system from the outside were, of course, the 
most spectacular and the most important owing to their political bearing. It 
is Clear that neither Thornton’s recantation nor Monkhouse’s aspersions on 
the G.P.U. were reckoned with in advance, and from the point of view of the 
trial programme they were far more disturbing than MacDonald’s lapse, 
which merely lent the proceedings from the very beginning that air of dis- 
reputability to which Soviet apologists are by now inured. Thornton’s and 
Monkhouse’s moves were obviously connected with the revelation of G.P.U. 
methods in the correspondence between the Embassy and the Foreign Office, 
which, in its published form,! more or less silenced public criticism in England 
of the view held by His Majesty’s Government that the whole investigation 
and trial were a piece of scandalous effrontery. The appreciation by the 
prosecution of the connexion between Thornton’s and Monkhouse’s attitude 
at the trial and His Majesty’s Government’s views was expressed in Vyshin- 
sky’s objurgation of Thornton: ‘I know which of the Englishmen in Moscow 
taught you to lie, and I know why.’ The prosecution and the Soviet press 
had therefore to start a counter-campaign of whitewashing the G.P.U., since, 
once the respectability of the G.P.U. was impugned, the validity of the con- 
fessions obtained in the course of investigation by it would be discredited, and 
with it the essence of the system of Soviet criminal prosecution. 

It is not worth discussing in detail what measure of success attended the 
G.P.U. whitewashing campaign, since this did not, and does not, depend on 
its intrinsic merits, but on the particular temper of the various sections of 
foreign public opinion which it was intended to impress. It may be men- 
tioned, however, that Vyshinsky’s challenge to Monkhouse over the times of 
his examination turns out on further analysis to be not only bluff but pre- 
varication. Monkhouse was only one or two hours out in his calculation, 
and the second day’s examination was not discussed. Furthermore, some 
extremely damaging admissions were made in the Soviet press when Thorn- 
ton’s and Monkhouse’s attacks had taken it unawares, and it was still un- 
certain whether the proper course was to blackguard Thornton or sanctify 
the G.P.U. One article observed that MacDonald confessed ‘realising better 
than the others that the game was up’, in order ‘to save his neck’. The same 
article stated that Thornton signed depositions in prison as he ‘knew that 
Governments do not usually protect their agents’, and that he afterwards 
retracted on finding that he would meet with support. It may be observed 
that some time before this last conjecture was published in the ‘Izvestiya’, 
Cushny informed the Embassy that precisely this argument had been used to 
him in the G.P.U. The view of the Soviet press of the type of inducement 
used by the Soviet terrorist organisation (which they have been trying to 
whitewash into a sort of college of benevolent and impartial legal and 
detective experts) is evidently fairly accurate, and a franker avowal that the 
whole case for the prosecution depended on G.P.U. confession-hunting 
could scarcely have been desired. Nevertheless, the campaign in defence of 
the G.P.U.’s virtue persisted, both in and out of court, till the end of the trial, 

1 i.e. in Cmd. 4286 and 4290 of 1933. 
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and, directed as it was against outside attacks on the confessions, it diverted 
attention from the spontaneous collapse of the confession-evidence from 
within. 

The structure of interwoven confessions upon which the prosecution’s 
case depended, and which, so far as the charge of espionage was concerned, 
centred on Thornton’s notorious deposition—*Document No. 27’—was from 
the first a delicate one. Separating the Russian and the British accused, and 
considering the first as witnesses for the prosecution, the following facts 
become evident :— 

1. The same witness-prisoner provided evidence against more than one 

Englishman. 

2. The evidence of each of the witness-prisoners was exactly similar in 
kind. It merely happened that in some cases, notably against Thornton, 
MacDonald and Monkhouse, there was more of such evidence. 

The acceptability of the prosecution’s evidence as a whole was therefore 
peculiarly susceptible to a collapse of any part of it, and this collapse did, in 
fact, occur, although, as has been pointed out, it passed almost unnoticed 
owing to the more spectacular issues developing at the same time during the 
trial. The most conspicuous breach made in the confession structure was the 
dropping of the charge against Gregory. The case against him was evidently 
very badly worked out in advance. He was accused of espionage in the 
indictment, but the evidence given against him in court, both by Zivert and 
by Oleinik, incriminated him, not in espionage, but in wrecking. These 
witnesses were badly led by the prosecution, and the prosecution itself 
collapsed when directed against Gregory in his examination in court, since 
the Prosecutor retired as soon as he saw that Gregory was going to be trucu- 
lent. The management of the case against Gregory was, in fact, a complete 
failure, and the discrediting of the witnesses against him by dropping the 
charges and stopping the evidence which these witnesses were evidently ready 
to produce, obviously made the admission without question of the same 
person’s evidence against others of the accused utterly ridiculous. One of the 
prisoner-witnesses against Gregory—Oleinik—was responsible for a large 
proportion of the evidence against Thornton, Monkhouse and Nordwall; 
the other—Zivert—produced evidence elsewhere against Thornton. 

But Gregory’s was not the only charge which the prosecution probably 
would have liked to let go. Nordwall’s and Cushny’s cases were almost as 
absurd, but the prosecution could not sacrifice them without casting doubt on 
the quality of the whole confession-evidence. Nordwall’s conviction depended 
on Lobanov’s evidence. This evidence so confused the prosecution them- 
selves that Vyshinsky said he did not know whether Nordwall prompted 
Lobanov to wreck or the reverse, although the prosecution’s case was, from 
the beginning, definitely to the effect that Nordwall had consistently bribed 
Lobanov. But if Lobanov’s evidence against Nordwall had been discredited, 
Lobanov’s confession of his own crimes, which was more circumstantial, 
would also have been discredited, and, as he was selected as one of the three 
most serious wreckers in the whole case, this could not have been allowed to 
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happen. The weakness, however, of the material inculpating Nordwall was 
not only shown by the confusion of Lobanov’s and Lebedev’s evidence 
against him, but also by the light terms of his sentence, for, according to 
Lobanov’s evidence, he was guilty of the same crimes as MacDonald, and had 
not mitigated his guilt by a confession. 

The prosecution’s other conspicuous reverse was the case of Cushny. There 
is little doubt that they would have been glad to drop the charges against 
him. These rested largely on the fact that Cushny had a large acquaintance 
among Russians, and, on the evidence of Emilianov, who was not brought 
into court, and who was thereby responsible for the unconscious humour of 
Cushny’s counsel, who exclaimed during his speech for the defence: ‘If 
Emilianov is not an honest man, why is he not amongst us today?’ Cushny, 
however, could not be spared, as both Kutuzova and Thornton himself 
admitted in court that Cushny supplied information, and it was the Prose- 
cutor’s case that this was secret information. He was therefore essential to the 
case for espionage. 

After the abandonment of the charges against Gregory, the prosecution 
probably felt that the weakest link in their confession system was the notorious 
‘Document 27’. This document was attacked both from the inside and the 
outside, i.e., by the implication of its falsity involved in acquitting Gregory 
(who was mentioned in it as an active spy), and by its repudiation by Thorn- 
ton himself. As is now well known, this document contained a so-called ‘list 
of spies’ in which not only the arrested employees of the Metro-Vickers 
figured, but also other employees of the firm who have been in no way 
molested by the Soviet Government and continue at liberty. In spite of this 
anomaly, it was used during the trial as one of the chief planks in the prosecu- 
tion’s case, and was thus erected into a kind of symbol of the perfidy of 
Thornton, since he ventured to repudiate it. Not much attention appears, 
however, to have been devoted by public opinion to any other aspect of this 
“deadly document’, as it was described in the Soviet press, than the fact that 
it was a significant example of what the G.P.U. are able to extort. The 
absence of interest in the inherent plausibility, though patent absurdity, of 
‘Document No. 27’ is typical of the direction of public interest in England 
throughout the trial, which has been perhaps too contemptuous, Criticism in 
England has been directed against the methods of the prosecution rather 
than against its material, because the innocence of the victims is assumed. 
Those foreign observers who make no such assumption have not had their 
attention sufficiently drawn to the absurdity of the evidence itself, and have 
been inclined to succumb to their natural spy-mania and to imagine that 
there was, after all, something 1n the prosecution’s case. 


M. V. 
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No. 457 


Letter from Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Mr. Collier 
[W 3211/5/38] 


BRITISH EMBASSY, MOSCOW, April 25, 1933 
My dear Collier, 

Though it is of course true that the embargo on Soviet goods has been 
imposed solely for the purpose of securing the lives and liberty of the Metro- 
Vickers employees, the fact that this weapon has been used at all marks, 
I think, a new stage in Anglo-Soviet commercial relations. Some of my 
colleagues here say that it would be a good thing if we could make the em- 
bargo permanent, and admit Soviet goods by licence only. We should then, 
they say, be the first country to deal on equal terms with the Soviet foreign 
trade monopoly. Of course this is not practical politics, but I am not at all 
sure that this is not the right moment for us to try to deal with the foreign 
trade monopoly as it deserves. As to the true purpose of the monopoly, please 
see the illuminating extracts from a recent Soviet publication given by “The 
Times’s’ Riga correspondent in “The Times’ of the 21st April. 

The following are a few hasty notes: 

1, I am not convinced that it is advantageous to us to have any com- 
mercial agreement with the Soviet Government at all. The agreements of 
1921 and 1930 were both bad ones and tied our hands while leaving the 
Soviet Government free. The best argument for making a new one now is 
that it is probably better to conclude a reasonably good one while we can 
than to leave it to a government of a different colour some years hence to 
make another one of the bad old type. 

2. I have never really understood why we grant diplomatic immunity to 
Soviet trade representatives. The only reason for this, as for other concessions 
we make to the Russians, is apparently that the Russians want it and, by 
talking enough about it, persuade us that it is in some way in the order of 
nature. We granted such immunity in 1921 and were ready to do so in 1924 
and did so again in 1930, and other Governments have followed suit, and the 
thing has now become established. Why? 

g. Could we not deal with the Soviet foreign bratie monopoly not by 
agreement but unilaterally, i.e. by setting up machinery the purpose of which 
would be to secure that sums due in payment for Soviet goods should not 
leave the country but be paid in to a blocked account controlled by some 
central organisation and released only (either solely or in such percentage as 
we might from time to time prescribe) in payment for U.K. goods and 
services. Such action on our part would of course be unprecedented, but the 
Soviet trade monopoly is also an unprecedented institution and requires 
special machinery to deal with it. The creation of the required machinery 
would, I am sure, be an extremely complicated matter and would set the 
Board of Trade new problems. It has probably already been considered and 
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rejected. But the world is not standing still and the nineteenth century has 
gone for ever. 

One advantage of such a method of dealing with the monopoly is that it 
would not be a measure in restraint of trade. It would merely ensure that 
the more we buy from the Soviet Union, the more the Soviet Union would 
buy from us. It would leave us free, if need be, to impose an embargo or 
other lesser restrictive measures against Soviet goods, but in the given circum- 
stances the use of such measures would merely mean restricting our own 
exports. Ifsuch a system were established and made to work successfully, no 
succeeding Government of any colour would be likely to want to upset it, 
whatever the Russians might say. It would thus lead to stability, which the 
Russians always tell us they want. 


Yours ever, 
W. STRANG 


No. 458 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 26, 8.15 p.m.) 
No. 351 Telegraphic [N 3134/1610/38| 


Moscow, April 26, 1933, 6.55 p.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 96 and 97.? 

Appeal to Central Executive Committee is not against conviction but is 
appeal for annulment or reduction of sentence as act of clemency. Decision 
of Central Executive Committee will almost certainly be governed by 
political considerations alone, not at all by a reconsideration of the evidence. 
Neither they nor any other Soviet authority could possibly publicly admit 
that there was any flaw or deficiency in the evidence. Court by its verdict 
has found all charges against Thornton abundantly proved (verdict in his 
case on page six of enclosure of my despatch No. 200). Upon this Court 
has not? passed sentence in conformity with its own findings but on ludi- 
crously lenient scale, this is merely a proof that sentence itself was based on 
political considerations and had little relation to grave character of charges 
or to the (in Soviet eyes) overwhelming weight of evidence produced in 
support of them. If the sentence was an overt act,3 how much more so will 
be the decision on the appeals? My conclusion therefore is that communica- 
tion of new information as to entries in Thornton’s diaries will not in fact 
weigh with Central Executive Committee in their consideration of his appeal. 


1 Nos. 454 and 455. 
2 In the confirmatory copy of this telegram received later by bag the preceding passage 


read: ‘proved (see verdict in this case on page 6 of enclosure in my despatch No. 207). If 
Court has not’. Despatch No. 207 (not printed) was the formal covering despatch enclosing 
‘Notes on trial proceedings, April 18—19’, a summary of which was sent by telegram No. 307 
(No. 422). 

3 The later text here read: ‘was a political act’. 
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2. Our contention is:— 

(a) That the whole procedure, from arrest to the sentence, constitutes by 
its very nature a denial of justice and 

(5) That on showing of the prosecution and court themselves evidence for 
prosecution can be proved to be logically worthless. (On this point please 
see memorandum enclosed in my despatch No. 2234 now on its way to you 
by bag.) 

In these circumstances if I were to approach M. Litvinov as suggested, 
and by so doing let it be supposed that His Majesty’s Government thought 
Central Executive Committee could be swayed by a correction on a minor 
point in the evidence should we not be held to have recognised by implication 
that a great part, if not all the rest of the evidence before the court was in fact 
good, and thus be surrendering our whole position? 

3. Dolgov transaction naturally looms large in Monkhouse’s mind because 
it is in regard to this incident alone that he at any time made any admission 
of guilt. But it plays a relatively small role in the indictment against Thorn- 
ton. In fact ‘other entries’ in Thornton’s diaries are of much greater weight 
in the case against him than the Dolgov entry and even in court were much 
less satisfactorily explained. They may well (as we believe) relate to innocent 
transactions but we could never persuade the Soviet Government to admit 
this. The whole case against the Englishmen is based either on patently false 
testimony by Russians or forced confessions by themselves or upon a series 
of just such innocent acts as those recorded in Thornton’s note-books. 

4. Prominence given to Dolgov incident in court is not due to its intrinsic 
merits (which are small as it purports to prove nothing on the count of 
espionage and very little even on the count of wrecking) but to the fact that 
it was [the] one important act in regard to which Monkhouse and Thornton 
maintained their admissions and only piece of evidence throughout the trial 
in regard to which the prosecution felt able to call a witness who was not 
himself one of the accused. For the above reasons I doubt the wisdom or 
utility of making the proposed communication to M. Litvinov. I realise 
however the importance of your being able to show that you have taken all 
possible steps to establish the innocence of the accused and the obvious ad- 
vantage of being able to say that new facts have been brought to the notice 
of the Central Executive Committee. I would therefore propose the follow- 
ing alternative course of action to this end: 

1. As the truth about Dolgov transaction is more likely to clear Monk- 
house (against whom it is almost the only count) than Thornton (who has 
been connected’ by a whole mass of ‘evidence’ of espionage, wrecking etc.) 
let Monkhouse himself immediately address Central Executive Committee 
direct (perhaps by telegram through Soviet Embassy) bringing new facts 
to their notice, either independently or as one of the grounds for an appeal 
on his own behalf for annulment or reduction of his sentence. Draft could be 
so couched as to show bearing of new facts on Thornton’s case also. 


4 No. 456. 5 The later text here read: ‘convicted’. 
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2. The fact that this has been done should enable you if necessary in due 
course to announce in the House of Commons that new facts, when they 
came to light, were conveyed to the proper quarter. 


No. 459 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Recetwved April 26, 8.15 p.m.) 
No. 352 Telegraphic [N 3106/1610/38] 


| moscow, April 26, 1933, 7-50 p.m. 

Following for Mr. Collier: 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

If my suggestion for communication to Central Executive Committee by 
Monkhouse of evidence from Thornton’s diaries is approved it would 
obviously be desirable to give impression that Monkhouse’s action is spon- 
taneous. You will remember that Thornton’s permission to examine diaries 
came through Monkhouse (see my telegram No. 312)? and it should not 
therefore be difficult for Monkhouse to suggest in his communication to the 
Central Executive Committee that his movement is the result of personal 
examination of diaries for which Thornton gave him permission and is also 
intended to do for Thornton what Thornton cannot do for himself. 


t No. 458. 2 No. 429. 


No. 460 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 26, 11.15 p.m.) 
No. 354 Telegraphic [N 3123/1610/38] 


| Moscow, April 26, 1933, 10.55 p.m. 

My telegram No. 347.! 

Official English verbatim report is a workmanlike production. I have as 
yet found no deliberate inaccuracy though there are places where possibly 
by accident, passages have been transposed and others where, perhaps owing 
to evidence having been given in English, it does not quite correspond with 
our recollection. : 

Our own record of proceedings was made under difficulties and although 
it fairly represents the general course of the trial it could not pretend to 
compete in verbal accuracy with the complete English record now published. 
It would therefore now be inadvisable to publish it. 


1 Not printed. This telegram reported the publication by the Soviet Government of the 
first volume of the English version of the verbatim report of the trial. See also Appendix ITI, 
documents (v) and (vi). 
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No. 461 
Sir F. Simon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 


No. 100 Telegraphic [N 3084/5/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 27, 1933, 9.30 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 345.! 
Following is extract from speech by Lord Hailsham yesterday in reply to 
motion by Lord Ponsonby in House of Lords:— 


“The embargo can be removed, and will be removed, as soon as Mr. 
Thornton and Mr. MacDonald return safe to Great Britain; and until 
they return safe to Great Britain it is not the intention of His Majesty’s 
Government to make any change in the sense of raising an embargo which 
we were empowered to put on for the very purpose for which we have used 
it. [ hope that makes clear what the position of His Majesty’s Government 
in this matter is. I hope also it makes clear how absolutely unfounded the 
suggestion of the noble Lord is that the purpose of the embargo was some- 
thing other than that which we have stated.’2 


Further statement was made today by me in answer to Question in House 
of Commons, as follows: 


‘I will repeat that, as was stated on the introduction of the Russian 
Goods (Import Prohibition) Bill and reiterated in the House of Lords on 
behalf of the Government yesterday, the powers which the Government 
have obtained are for the purpose of securing as far as we can the lives and 
liberty of the accused and for no other purpose, and that the embargo 
under the Act can be removed, and will be removed, as soon as Mr. Thorn- 
ton and Mr. MacDonald return safe to this country, assuming of course 
that the Soviet counter-measures are also withdrawn.’3 


1 No. 450. 2 See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of L., vol. 87, cols. 632-3. 
3 See ibid., H. of C., vol. 277, col. 264. 


No. 462 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 28, 12.35 p.m.) 
No. 357 Telegraphic [N 3210/5/38] 


Moscow, April 28, 1933, 12.20 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram! was drafted before your telegram 
No. 100? was received and is therefore in part out of date. 

I now propose— 

1. To communicate to M. Rubinin today texts contained in your telegram 
No. 100. 


1 No. 463. These telegrams were despatched in reverse order. 2 No. 461. 
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2. To try to find out how the land lies if I have a chance to see M. Litvinov 
tomorrow night. 

If you have any further instructions I should be glad to receive them by 
tomorrow afternoon. 


No. 463 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Stmon (Recetved April 28, 4.30 p.m.) 
No. 356 Telegraphic [N 3209/5/38] 
Moscow, April 28, 1933, 2.11 p.m. 


I shall have opportunity of meeting officials of Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs and probably M. Litvinov himself at the reception at Japanese 
Embassy tomorrow evening April 29. Present moment is I think by mere 
lapse of time more propitious than when I wrote my telegram No. 337.' If 
you would wish me to use this occasion for testing the ground it would be 
useful for me first to know what kind of settlement His Majesty’s Government 
would be prepared to accept. View which Soviet officials are apparently 
putting about and which was put to me by one of them on a private occasion 
last night is the following. 

Soviet Government had it in mind to exercise clemency very shortly after 
delivery of verdict. Imposition of embargo has created deadlock by engaging 
prestige of both parties and has made it much more difficult for the Soviet 
Government to commute sentences at an early date as they would now 
appear to be doing so under pressure and not of their own free will. Never- 
theless interval? could be eased and settlement facilitated if I could assure 
them that His Majesty’s Government really desire an amicable solution and 
if I could give them some indication of terms upon which His Majesty’s 
Government would be prepared to raise the embargo. 

I assume that possible demands which His Majesty’s Government might 
make are— 

(a) That sentences on Thornton and MacDonald be at a very early date 
commuted to expulsion from the country or 

(b) that verdict in the case of all five Englishmen be annulled or 

(c) that in addition there should be reparation and assignment.3 

In return for these His Majesty’s Government have to offer— 

1. Raising the embargo. 

2. Resumption of commercial negotiations. 

Please telegraph very urgently that our* immediate object is to secure 
earliest possible repatriation of Thornton and MacDonald. If so, my view 
is that we should for the present concentrate our efforts upon point (a) above. 

1 No. 447. 

2 Inthe confirmatory copy of this telegram received later by bag this word read: ‘situation’. 


3 The later text here read: ‘apology’. 
+ Jn the Jater text this sentence began: ‘I should guess that our’. 
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Point (b) may be possible of achievement in due course but chances of 
securing it at an early date are very small. Point (c) could probably only be 
secured at the cost of long and bitter struggle and is perhaps not worth 
fighting for. 

Our line might therefore be to tell Soviet Government that if Central 
Executive Committee should within the next few days (perhaps even the 
sooner)5 find it possible to commute the two sentences to expulsion, His 
Majesty’s Government will be prepared to raise the embargo as soon as the 
two men have left Soviet territory. Time would be essence of the arrange- 
ment. If decision of Central Executive Committee should be a matter of 
weeks His Majesty’s Government might feel bound to ask for a more radical 
solution (e.g. annulment of verdict) before raising the embargo. (Raising 
the embargo would I take it, involve merely withdrawing of [the] proclama- 
tion. Powers of His Majesty’s Government under Enabling Act would 
remain [intact].)°® 

Question of resuming trade negotiations should of course certainly not be 
raised at this stage. But if we can now secure (a) in return for raising embargo 
we might at a later date make resumption of trade negotiations conditional 
upon (5). 

Nothing in this telegram is incompatible with course of action recom- 
mended in my telegram No. 345.’ 

I should be grateful for your instructions, 


5 The later text here read: ‘(perhaps even on May 1)’. 
6 The text as received was here uncertain. This word was in the later text. 
7 No. 450. 


No. 464 


Sir R. Vansittart (S.S. “Berengaria’) to Sir F. Simon 
(Recewed April 28, 9.30 p.m.) 
No. 9 Telegraphic [N 3231/1149/38] 


S.8. BERENGARIA, April 28, 1933, 7.45 p.m. 


Following for Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Russia. 

President gave Prime Minister April 25 impression somewhat different 
from that given to me by State Department:! President intimated to Prime 
Minister that large Russian enquiries for metal and machinery had been 
received and that pressure on him for recognition had continued (though I 
do not suppose him to mean that it has not abated) since Metro-Vickers 
affair. His attitude was that though recognition did not appear to be matter 
of immediate moment he hoped that we should not take it as an unfriendly 
action on his part if it eventually took place and meanwhile they took heavy 
orders. 


1 See No. 453. 
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From this it would seem that he does not wish to take decision at present 
but to leave either road open to himself and to be guided by events. This is 
not surprising. If he wished to delay decision his hands will be strengthened 
by State Department. Whether hands of the clock which Phillips? told me 
had been put back will eventually be put forward, and if so within what time, 
will apparently depend on degrees of pressure put on the President from 
either direction. Prime Minister does not think President has any personal 
bias towards recognition. 


2 Mr. Phillips was Under-Secretary of State. 


No. 465 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 28, 10.0 p.m.) 
No. 359 Telegraphic [N 3243/5/38] 


Moscow, April 28, 1933, 9.0 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.? 

As appeals are now before Presidium of Central Executive Committee 
(which will do what the Party tells it) it is natural enough that Rubinin can 
say nothing and I doubt whether Litvinov himself could say more. Im- 
portant point is that the Soviet Government should have been made ac- 
quainted with our point of view, as they now have been. I doubt whether 
I can do more for the present and I think, on reflection, that it would be 
wiser for me not to make any marked approach to Litvinov unless he shows 
definite signs of wanting to talk. 


1 No. 466. These telegrams were despatched in reverse order. 


No. 466 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 28, 10.0 p.m.) 
No. 358 Telegraphic [N 3242/5/38] 


moscow, April 28, 1933, 9.7 p.m. 

My telegram No. 357.! 

I saw Rubinin this afternoon. I told him that what he had at our last 
interview called my ‘personal supposition’ (point 3 of my telegram No. 337)? 
was now fully confirmed by official statements in both Houses of Parliament,? 
text of which I then showed him. He had of course already seen them. These 
statements I said should serve to dissipate any doubts Soviet Government 
might have had as to the object of embargo and as to the desire of His 
Majesty’s Government for a settlement. They represented to my mind a 
distinct step forward. Objects His Majesty’s Government were aiming at, 


1 No. 462. 2 No. 447. 3 See No. 461. 
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namely safe arrival of two prisoners in England, could be easily achieved in 
several ways. As he knew, appeals for clemency on the part of both prisoners 
were before Central Executive Committee. National holiday of May Day 
was approaching. Why not an amnesty for all five Englishmen or at least 
a reduction of sentences of Thornton and MacDonald to expulsion from the 
country for a given period, and the sooner the better. 

I made it clear that although I had your authority to talk generally on 
matter with him, above suggestions were made on my own initiative though 
it was clear to me that they fell within four corners of two official statements. 
Rubinin listened with interest but merely replied as before that matter was 
out of his hands and that he could make no comment. 


No. 467 
Sir F. Simon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 
No. 104 Telegraphic [N 3134/1610/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 29, 1933, 4.0 p.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 351! and 352.? 

I have now reconsidered this matter, and both for the reason given in your 
telegram No. 351 and for other reasons, I am not in favour of using the new 
material. 

You should therefore regard the correspondence as cancelled. 


t No. 458. 2 No. 459. 


No. 468 
Sir 7. Simon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 
No. 105 Telegraphic [N 3210/5/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 30, 1933, 3.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 357.! 

1. Your action is approved. 

2. I realise that your [No.] 356? is largely superseded, but following com- 
ments may help you. (a) His Majesty’s Government have undertaken to Par- 
liament not to use powers of Enabling Bill for any other purpose than to secure 
liberty of these men. Consequently your inference in No. 356 was incorrect. 
We should have to obtain another bill from Parliament before we could 
impose embargo in connexion with other negotiations or arrangements. 
(b) We are at present concerned solely with securing early repatriation of 
Thornton and MacDonald. Embargo would then lapse and way would be 
open for other discussions. (c) I presume that you do not accept Soviet 
excuse that they meant to exercise clemency if no embargo had been 


' No. 462. 2 No. 463. 
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imposed. My advisers here have throughout agreed with you that it is our 
prompt and firm action which has brought about favourable results already 
obtained and is most likely to secure early release. Several foreign Ambas- 
sadors have spoken to me in the same sense. . 


No. 469 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 30, 5.20 p.m.) 
No. 364 Telegraphic [N 3246/1610/38] 


Moscow, April 30, 1933, 4.16 p.m. 

My telegram No. 359.! 

Rubinin drew me aside at Japanese Embassy last night to say that after 
our conversation on April 28? he had made enquiries of Central Executive 
Committee and was told that the two appeals had been lodged. He had also 
learnt that the general practice is that in the case of appeals in respect of 
sentences of more than one year’s deprivation of liberty, decisions are not 
given until two or three months after the lodging of the appeal. 

This was all that he had to say. I made no comment. 

Steiger who unlike Rubinin cannot speak officially but claims to know 
what is being said in higher quarters, also drew me aside. He said your 
statement in the House of Commons of April 27,3 although it had undoubtedly 
been useful in clarifying the situation, had not soothed Soviet susceptibilities 
on point of prestige, but rather the reverse, and that this was still an obstacle 
to be surmounted. He thought that if both Governments took the situation 
calmly (and Soviet Government were doing so) and allowed passions to 
subside, meanwhile maintaining contact, it was probable that in the course 
of time, and not necessarily a very long time, a solution would present itself. 
After even two or three weeks of quiescence things often wore a quite different 
aspect. He spoke vaguely of an international conference as giving a possible 

. ing* for a settlement. He may have had in mind World Economic 
Conference’ or perhaps occasion of an early meeting between yourself and 
M. Litvinov at Disarmament Conference. 

I told him I had nothing to add to what I had said to Rubinin on April 28. 

In view of above I did not attempt to broach the subject with M. Lit- 
vinov. Soviet officials whom I met were all markedly friendly. 

™ No. 465. 
2 See No. 466. 
3 See No. 461. 


4 The text is here uncertain. 
5 This conference was opening in London on June 12. 
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No. 470 
Mr, Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 30, 6.0 p.m.) 


No. 365 Telegraphic [N 3247/5/38] 
Moscow, April 30, 1933, 6.0 p.m. 


Press today published text of speech delivered by Commissar of Foreign 
Trade on April 23 in celebration of 15th anniversary of foreign trade mono- 
poly. His references to Anglo-Soviet trade fill a column in newspaper report 
of his speech. He begins with an analysis of increase in export of British 
machinery since resumption of Anglo-Soviet relations, designed to show how 
much United Kingdom industry will lose by a ‘rupture of commercial rela- 
tions’. He points out that Soviet Union moved from 16th to.7th place as 
market for British goods between 1930 and 1932 and was the only country 
which increased its purchases in the United Kingdom between 1931 and 1932 
and that from accounting for 44 per cent. of United Kingdom machine 
exports in 1931, Soviet Union took 25 per cent. in 1932. 

In 1932 Soviet Union took 74 per cent. of the whole of United Kingdom 
exported machine tools and 25 per cent. of the whole United Kingdom 
exported electrical machinery.! 

He made only one reference to Soviet exports to the United Kingdom 
namely that Soviet Union ‘supplies England with raw material[s] essential 
to her’. He then turns to Prohibition Act remarking that ‘it is not merely 
since yesterday that present British Government have been endeavouring to 
break off trade relations with U.S.S.R.’ He refers to embargo itself as 
imposed ‘in guise of repressive action against trial and sentence of certain 
British subjects’ and says though such methods may possibly be successful in 
“dealing with dependent countries, in the present case British Government 
has evidently lost its sense of realities’. 

[He] then deals in particular with Article 3 of Prohibiced Act which he 
treats as if it were intended entirely to free British firms from fulfilment of 
contracts with the Soviet economic organisations and says that this provision 
‘is unprecedented in the history of the legislation of England or the World’. 
He adds that ‘spirit of this article is all the more odious in view of proposal’ 
which he ascribes to Mr. Runciman ‘that responsibility of trade delegation 
for all its previous guarantees should remain in force’. Responsibility, he 
adds, for any losses on the part of Soviet trading organisations as a result of 
Article 3 of Prohibition Bill ‘will lie entirely on British Government’. He then 
refers to rapidity of ‘measures taken against our exports’ and with reference 
to ‘hastiness’ of publication of White Papers makes challenge to publish 
Thornton’s diaries reported in my telegram No. 363.7 


™ In a copy of the telegram received later by bag this sentence read: “In 1932 the Soviet 
Union took 84 per cent. of the whole United Kingdom export of machine tools and 25 per 
cent. of the whole United Kingdom export of electrical machinery’. 

2 Not printed. 
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He concludes his remarks on Anglo-Soviet trade by stating that ‘from 
various remarks of speakers in England’ one may conclude that embargo had 
as its “object the exercise of influence upon trade negotiations for a new Com- 
mercial Treaty’. If this is the case, he adds, protagonists of these views will 
be disillusioned. He doubts whether ‘English firms and England as a whole 
will derive any advantage from the situation created by British Government’ 
but he does not doubt ‘that its consequences for England will be negative’. 

Translation by post.? | 

; 3 Not printed. 


No. 471 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received May 1, 6.30 p.m.) 
No. 368 Telegraphic [N 3280/1610/38] 


moscow, May 1, 1933, 4.50 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 105,! last paragraph. 

I do not accept Soviet suggestion of? clemency would have been exercised 
at once if embargo had not been imposed. Debating point in answer to any 
such suggestion is that if as Rubinin told me (my telegram No. 364)? Central 
Executive Committee take two or three months to answer appeals in such 
cases this would remain true whether embargo had been imposed or not. 
Further it seems to me that on the point of prestige it would have been no 
easier for Soviet Government to release the prisoners under threat of embargo 
than it now is for them under imposition of embargo itself after their counter- 
stroke has been delivered. 

Foreign Missions here attribute releases on parole and on bail and leniency 
of sentences solely to the firmness of His Majesty’s Government and con- 
gratulate us. They realise that we are fighting their battles for them in the 
interest of all foreigners residing in Soviet Union. They are thankful that at 
last some Government has put its foot down. 

1 No. 468. 

2 This word was amended in the Foreign Office to read: ‘that’. 3 No. 469. 


No. 472 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 1, 6.30 p.m.) 
No. 369 Telegraphic [N 3281/1610 38] 


Moscow, May 1, 1933, 5.0 p.m. 
My telegram No. 363.! 
I have now examined in the official verbatim record all references I can 
find in proceedings to payments alleged to have been made by Thornton and 
entered in his nine diaries now in England. 


1 Not printed. 
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References are volume I, page 68, pages 191 to 193, pages 282 to 286, 
volume II, pages 255 to 269 passim. 

Amongst facts which emerge are: 

1. That Thornton assented in open Court (volume I, page 286) to 
Prosecutor’s suggestion that ‘he sent to England those books in which he 
entered payments to fitters and to engineer for information which he had been 
recetuing’. (I remember this admission which was made at the end of a long 
and painful examination when Thornton was completely tired out and 
probably did not realize that the words underlined? were included in sug- 
gestion to which he was assenting.) 

2. That when subsequently he more than once tried to explain what these 
payments were he was interrupted by the Prosecutor and put off (volume IT, 
pages 267 and 268). 

Significance of this is that even in open Court and at liberty Thornton 
himself admitted to entries in these diaries which I gather from paragraph 2 
of your telegram [No.] 963 do not exist. This is typical of his behaviour 
throughout. Ifhe could do this kind of thing in open Court it is less difficult to 
understand how he should have made such astounding (confessions) when 
in the hands of the G.P.U. 


2 i.e. words printed in italics above. 


3 No. 454. 
4 This word, bracketed in the original, should probably have been in inverted commas. 


No. 473 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Str F. Simon (Received May 1, 7.30 p.m.) 
No. 372 Telegraphic [N 3297/1610/38] 


Moscow, May 1, 1933, 5-39 p.m. 

My telegram No. 366.! 

I suggest that you will notice? significant similarity in structure and 
phrasing of MacDonald’s and Thornton’s depositions of March 19 repro- 
duced in facsimile in volume II, pages 144 and 273. 

Such depositions are probably built up in Russian as described in my 
telegram No. 302.4 They are then translated into English, (? read)5 by the 
accused, and written out in English by the accused themselves. See Mac- 
Donald’s statement on this point in volume I, page 166, prosecution’s on 
page 168 and Thornton’s in volume I, page 240 and volume II, pages 269 
and 271. 

Behind these two independent English translations of MacDonald’s and 


1 Not printed. 

2 In a copy of the telegram received later by bag this sentence began: ‘You will notice’. 
3 i.e. volume II of English translation of official verbatim report. 

4 No. 420. 

5 The text as received was here uncertain. The later text here read: ‘sometimes’. 
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Thornton’s depositions there is clearly apparent an identical stock Russian 
formula, author of which is neither MacDonald nor Thornton. Object of 
reproduction in facsimile of these testimonies is of course to give the impres- 
sion that both were spontaneous. From the above internal evidence alone 
they were clearly not so. 


No. 474 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 1, 6.30 p.m.) 
No. 371 Telegraphic [N 3283/1610/38] 


moscow, May 1, 1933, 7.0 p.m. 

Following for Mr. Collier. 

Your telegram No. 104.! 

Challenge of Commissar of Foreign Trade (my telegram No. 363)? and 
facts reported in my telegram No. 3693 may perhaps lead you to reconsider 
question of making public use of material furnished by Thornton’s diaries. 
I cannot judge from here as to advisability of this as it all depends on precise 
nature of entries in diaries. 

If it were thought necessary to obtain Thornton’s consent to publication, 
we could possibly manage this.* 


1 No. 467. 2 Not printed cf. No. 470. 3 No. 472. 

4 Mr. Collier wrote to Mr. Strang on May 4 that the Foreign Office had decided not to 
make public use of these diaries. The diaries contained passages which, although ‘perfectly 
innocent’, were ‘capable of misconstruction’. The Metro-Vickers Company were pre- 
paring a statement about the trial, and might refer to the diaries, but the Foreign Office 
considered that they should not give any advice to the Company on the matter. 


No. 475 
Sir F. Stmon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 
No. 106 Telegraphic [N 3209/5/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 2, 1933, 1.45 p.m. 


Your telegrams No. 358!, No. 359? and No. 364.3 

I approve your action and language and agree with the opinion expressed 
in your telegram No. 359 that you should not yourself approach M. Litvinov. 

I am glad to observe that in your conversation with M. Rubinin, which 
you confirmed to M. Steiger, you emphasized the desirability of early release 
of prisoners, and though you should not of course take initiative in seeking 
any further interview, you may make it clear if opportunity offers and if you 
consider such action may contribute towards the object in view, viz. release 
of the prisoners, that delay in release is calculated to make His Majesty’s 


™ No. 466. 2 No. 465. 3 No. 469. 
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Government less rather than more conciliatory in ultimate settlement of 
whole question. Soviet Government having gratuitously picked this quarrel 
with us, cannot expect us to regard its settlement solely from point of view of 
their prestige. 


No. 476 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 2, 9.30 p.m.) 
No. 375 Telegraphic [N 3323/5/38] 
moscow, May 2, 1933, 8.0 p.m. 

Figures given in my immediately preceding telegram! may provide 
material for an answer to Rosengolz? (my telegram No. 365); and to critics 
of policy of His Majesty’s Government. 

If it should be argued that reduction in Soviet purchases in the United 
Kingdom to this low figure was provoked by our denunciation of commercial 
agreement, is it not fair to reply that if this is so then Soviet Government have 
deliberately during the currency of agreement disregarded undertaking 
assumed by them in the agreement and its protocol, to exercise no discrimina- 
tion and to be guided by commercial and financial considerations alone in 
regard to purchase of British goods; and that this amounts to as flagrant a 
violation of agreement as if we ourselves had, prior to expiration of agree- 


ment, applied discriminatory measures in restriction of Soviet imports into 
the United Kingdom. 


1 No. 477. These telegrams were despatched in reverse order. 
2 Soviet Commissar for Foreign Trade. 
3 No. 470. 


No. 477 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 2, 9.30 p.m.) 
No. 374 Telegraphic [N 3322/5/38] 


moscow, May 2, 1933, 8.40 p.m. 

My telegram No. 329.! 

Soviet foreign trade figures for March 1933 have now been published. 
Following analysis of figures for the first three months confirms and strength- 
ens argument of my telegram under reference. 

1. Total Soviet exports and imports for the first quarters of 1932 and 1933 
were approximately as follows :— 

1932. Exports 145,000,000 gold roubles; 
imports 192,000,000. 

1933. Exports 112,000,000. 
imports 88,000,000. 


t No. 440. 
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Thus Soviet sales abroad dropped only 23 per cent., while purchases 
abroad were cut by 54 per cent., i.e. by over half. 

(a) It should be noted that Soviet Government thus have a substantial 
favourable trade balance for the first time for several years. 

(6) That monthly average of exports and of imports for the first quarter 
of 1933 1s lower than at any time during the last ten years. 

2. Corresponding figures of trade with United Kingdom during the quarter 
were as follows :— 

1932. Sales in United Kingdom 37,500,000: 
purchases 28,000,000. 

1933. Sales in United Kingdom 23,000,000: 
purchases 6,500,000. 

Thus, while Soviet sales in United Kingdom fell by 39 per cent., purchases 
in United Kingdom were cut by no less than 78 per cent. 

Heaviest reductions were in Soviet purchases of machinery (from 17,000,000 
in 1932 to 2,500,000 in 1933) and in iron and steel manufactures (from 
3,000,000 in 1932 to 6,000 in 1933). 

For the month of March 1933, that 1s during the currency of Commercial Agreement 
and before the imposition of embargo, the total Soviet purchases in United Kingdom 
amounted to only 585,000 gold roubles, 1.e. about £62,000 gold. This is all that as 
exporters we have to lose by Soviet counter-measure to embargo. 

Visible balance of trade adverse to us for the first quarter rose from 
9,500,000 roubles in 1932 to 16,500,000 in 1933. 

Full analysis? by bag. 

2 In a copy of the telegram received later by bag this figure read: 6} million’. . 
3 Not printed. 


No. 478 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Recetved May 3, 10.0 p.m.) 
_ Nos. 378 and 379 Telegraphic [N 3341/1610/38] 


moscow, May 3, 1933, 7-55 p.m. 
My telegram No. 342.! 


Mr. Buckell and Mr. Burke spent an hour with Mr. Thornton and 
Mr. MacDonald today in the presence of two of the prison officials. They 
were allowed to converse in English. 

They found the prisoners looking quite fit and no worse than on the 
occasion of their last visit. The prisoners both said that the food supplied 
was none too good and were grateful for supplies which the Office is able to 
send in to them. They will be out of quarantine tomorrow and will probably 
start work. They are not certain whether they will be allowed to remain in 
their present quarters or whether they will now be put in a general cell. 
Mr. Thornton is to give instructions on motor mechanisms. Mr. MacDonald 
does not yet know how he will be employed. 


1 No. 448. 
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Neither of them has as yet received any letters. They are receiving Russian 
papers but there has been some delay in delivery to them of periodicals and 
books other than technical works. 

Buckell was able to interpose a few private remarks to Thornton and to 
receive replies. Thornton said ‘MacDonald did it for the sake of his old 
housekeeper and realises that promises made to him by the G.P.U. have not 
been kept. The G.P.U. have been down here to talk to us. I refused to say a 
word to them. They said they had a message for me. I said I was not 
interested.” Thornton also indicated that the G.P.U. had been after Mac- 
Donald in the same way. 

Thornton asked Buckell whether action had been taken on his request in 
regard to the examination of his diaries. Buckell told him it had and that 
result was very satisfactory. Thornton was obviously pleased to hear this. 

Buckell informed him of the King’s message on the occasion of the return 
of the four engineers and of His Majesty’s hope that he and MacDonald 
would soon be in England.? Buckell repeatedly told Thornton to keep his 
end up and to remember that he was British and not to allow himself to be 
persuaded otherwise. He was not to oe that people outside were doing 
their utmost for him. 

Burke was able at the same time to have the same kind of conversation 
with MacDonald. MacDonald said ‘I want people outside to realise that I 
did this for the sake of the old woman. They have told me that it is possible 
she will be freed in a few days.’ He asked Burke to help her if she should 
come to the Office. “You must appreciate that during the trial I did not 
know what was happening outside. My mistake was that I believed what 
people inside promised me.’ 

MacDonald said that he had recently been told by G.P.U. that such of his 
kit as had been left at Lyubianka would be sent to Perlovka in a few days. 
From this kit he asked Burke to send him certain items. 

Burke did what he could to impress on MacDonald not to allow himself 
to be persuaded to change his nationality (your telegram No. 102).3 He 
thinks MacDonald understood. He has no doubt that MacDonald is most 
anxious to be released and go home. 

He informed him of the King’s message by which MacDonald was 
definitely cheered. He also told him that people outside were not relaxing 
their efforts to secure his early release. 

I have asked for visits to the prisoners by His Majesty’s Consul and 
Mr. Walton. 


2 On April 24 His Majesty the King had sent a message to the Metropolitan-Vickers 
Company expressing his gratification at the safe return of the engineers and his hope that 
their two colleagues would soon be home. 

3 Not printed. 
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No. 479 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received May 4, 2.0 p.m.) 
No. 382 Telegraphic [N 3373/5/38) 


moscow, May 4, 1933, 1.25 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 106.! 

I met Steiger at a reception yesterday and talk naturally turned to subject 
of our earlier conversation. I said what Russians called ‘tempo’ seemed to 
me an important factor in situation. He would know the proverb that he 
gives twice who gives quickly and would remember the legend of the Sibylline 
books. Both of these were apposite and I could guess that the longer action 
which Soviet Government apparently contemplated was delayed the more 
difficult it would be for His Majesty’s Government to approach general 
Anglo-Soviet situation in a spirit of conciliation, and vice-versa. After all 
Soviet Government had started it all and though we could recognise im- 
portance of prestige we could not be expected to look at things solely from 
the point of view of their prestige. 

Steiger said that these observations would be useful. I said that he could 
pass them on to Rubinin if he liked, but (? he said)? he would make them 
known in higher quarters. 

I have gathered from one or two sources that as suggested in my telegram 
No. 3453 Soviet authorities openly and confidently expect opposition to 
embargo to grow in England to such an extent that in a few weeks’ time pres- 
sure on His Majesty’s Government will be so strong (possibly in connexion 
with the World Economic Conference) as to make a solution possible without 
loss of dignity to the Soviet Government. I therefore also told Steiger that I 
thought it would be a mistake to count on this. Opposition there certainly 
was but it was not likely to develop to such a pitch. Action of Soviet autho- 
rities had on this occasion for once moved British people as a whole and mass 
of the people were firmly behind the Government. Even on purely com- 
mercial grounds we had little to lose by Soviet counter-measures because 
even before the embargo Soviet purchases in the United Kingdom had 
dropped to negligible proportions. He saw the point but made no comment.* 


1 No. 475. 
2 The text is here uncertain. 


3 No. 450. 
+ Mr. Strang was informed by telegram on May 6 that his statements to M. Steiger were 
approved ‘on all points’. 
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No. 480 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 4, 7.40 p.m.) 
No. 383 Telegraphic [N 3374/1610/38] 
moscow, May 4, 1933, 7.0 p.m. 

My telegram No. 378.! 

His Majesty’s Consul and Mr. Walton spent over half an hour with 
Thornton and MacDonald today in the presence of Director of Prison and 
another official. Conversation was in English. Both were in good health and 
spirits and stated they were being as well treated as prison conditions allow. 
Thornton was calm and collected and MacDonald had an air of confidence 
and quiet cheerfulness. They have not yet started work. They still occupy 
the same room as before and receive hospital food, poor quality of which is 
compensated by provisions sent in to them by Metropolitan-Vickers office. 
Office also attends to their laundry and supply of clothing. Mr. Rapp took 
them some English newspapers and periodicals which will have to be exam- 
ined by prison authorities before delivering to them. 

I have telegraphed their relations. 

™ No. 478. 


No. 481 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received May 4, 9.30 p.m.) 
No. 384 Telegraphic [N 3389/1610/38| 


moscow, May 4, 1933, 7.30 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Mr. Buckell and Mr. Burke had discussed’ matter with me immediately 
prior to their visit yesterday. In view of their useful preparatory work re- 
ported in my telegram No. 3792 I authorised Mr. Rapp, if he should find the 
atmosphere favourable, to speak more openly to Mr. Thornton and Mr. Mac- 
Donald than they had hitherto done with object of fortifying their morale. 
Following matters were broached: 

1. Mr. Thornton’s diaries. Mr. Rapp read Mr. Thornton text of entries 
relating to Dolgov transaction and told him that no mention had been found 
of other alleged payments. Mr. Thornton said he was greatly relieved. 
Mr. Rapp then told him what Commissar for Foreign Trade had said? 
(which he already knew) and asked whether he would have any objection 
to publication of relevant parts of the diaries in the event of such course 
being thought desirable. He expressed complete assent subject to elimination 
of certain expletives. He was anxious that the whole contents of box men- 
tioned in my telegram No. 312¢ should be examined by Foreign Office and 
be kept in their custody. 

t No. 480. 2 No. 478. 3 See No. 470. 


4 No. 429. Mr. Monkhouse told Mr. Collier that the box contained nothing of importance 
except the diaries. 
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2. The visit of G.P.U. examiner. The examiner mentioned by Mr. 
Thornton to Mr. Buckell was one of those responsible for Mr. MacDonald’s 
original examination. Mr. Thornton had not previously seen him. Mr. 
Thornton said that tentative questions had been put to him but that he 
had refused to be drawn. Mr. MacDonald gave Mr. Rapp to understand 
that the questions put to him related ina general way to his and Mr. Thornton’s 
opinions about trial but he also apparently declined to discuss the subject. 
Mr. Rapp said he entirely approved their attitude. Mr. Thornton also said 
that immediately after the trial a very high official of G.P.U. (whose name 
he preferred not to mention) told him he was going to visit him in prison 
next day. Mr. Thornton thereupon said ‘what, another trial?’ To which 
the official replied that he was merely coming to see to his comfort. He has 
not yet appeared but Mr. Thornton seems to anticipate another examination. 

3. Attitude of His Majesty’s Government. Mr. Rapp told the prisoners 
of reception of their colleagues in England and how statements of the latter 
had confirmed His Majesty’s Government in their course of action and that 
His Majesty’s Government had publicly stated that embargo would be 
maintained until both prisoners were safe in England. Both are very 
appreciative of the action taken on their behalf and readily agreed that their 
best course is now to wait patiently and confidently. They agreed that if any 
suggestion as to their course of action or their future were made to them they 
would not take any decision before discussing the matter with a member of 
the Embassy or with His Majesty’s Consul. Mr. Rapp made it clear to 
them that their guarantee of security lay in their being British subjects. 
Mr. Rapp’s impression is that unless they are again subjected to severe 
G.P.U. methods we need not be apprehensive of their acting ill-advisedly. 
_ 4. Mr. MacDonald’s action at trial. He was anxious to confirm what he 
told Mr. Burke yesterday adding that had he known what was happening 
outside, his policy would have been quite different. 

5. ‘Evening Standard’ offer of £500 for exclusive stories. Mr. Rapp 
informed them of this and advised them to act as their colleagues had done 
i.e. to say nothing after their release until they had reported to their Board 
at home. They agreed. 

6. Embargo. Mr. Thornton asked whether Soviet Government had taken 
counter-measures. Mr. Rapp said that this was so but in view of recent 
figures of Soviet purchases in England it was not a serious matter. Mr. 
Thornton said that the point that interested him was how the Soviet autho- 
rities were going to manage without certain machinery ordered from his 
firm but not yet delivered. 

One of the officials present appeared to be taking notes so that substance 
of above is probably known to the authorities. I see no harm and some 
advantage in this. 
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No. 482 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 6, 2.20 p.m.) 
Nos. 385 and 386 Telegraphic [N 3415/101/38] 


moscow, May 6, 1933, 1.0 p.m. 


Ratifications were exchanged in Moscow yesterday of protocol signed in 
Moscow on June 24, 1931 (Sir E. Ovey’s despatch No. 345, 1931)! prolonging 
Soviet-German Treaty of Friendship of April 24, 1926? and Conciliation 
Convention of January 25, 1929. | 

I understand that official German communiqué announcing exchange of 
ratifications is worded similarly to Tass communiqué which runs as follows: 

‘It is essential in the interest of relations of the two countries and in that 
of general peace to announce with especial satisfaction that Berlin Treaty 
which forms together with Treaty of Rapallo3 basis of Soviet-German rela- 
tions now again by exchange of ratifications acquires legal force.’ 

Story is current in Moscow that Germany ratified protocol three weeks 
ago and that exchange has been delayed by consideration of form in which 
to announce it. 

German Press Attaché has informed member of my staff that phrase 
about Rapallo is believed to be outcome of discussion between Hitler and 
Soviet Ambassador at recent interview. This is confirmed by one of my 
colleagues who was told at Commissariat for Foreign Affairs a day or two 
ago that Hitler was at pains to assure Soviet Ambassador that measures 
against communists in Germany were a matter of purely internal concern, 
that German policy towards Soviet Union was not to be modified and that 
Rapallo tradition would be fully maintained. 

Repeated to Berlin. 

™ Not printed. This protocol is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 134, pp. 
848-9. 

2 Ibid., vol. 125, pp. 738-41. 
3 Ibid., vol. 118, pp. 586-7 and 587-90. 


No. 483 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received May 8, 9.0 p.m.) 
No. 389 Telegraphic [N 3480/1610/38] 


moscow, May 8, 1933, 5.47 p.m. 


Italian Ambassador tried to pump M. Litvinov a few days ago as to 
prospect of early release of Thornton and MacDonald. M. Litvinov refused 
to be drawn. Ambassador suggested that it would be desirable to settle 
question before M. Litvinov went to London for the World Economic 
Conference. He admitted that he could have wished Conference was being 
held anywhere rather than in London. Ambassador has the impression that 
he is working for a settlement but is meeting with difficulties. 
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No. 484 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received May 8, 9.0 p.m.) 
No. 390 Telegraphic [N 3481/1610/38| 


moscow, May 8, 1933, 5-48 p.m. 

My telegram No. 338.! 

Colleague in question now has the impression from Steiger that arrest and 
trial are recognised in some quarters to have been a blunder, that arrests 
were not as at first given out ‘an act of the dictatorship’ but that G.P.U. 
acted on their own, certainly without informing Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs, and that G.P.U. were lucky to make good their case even to the 
extent that they did, thanks to MacDonald and Thornton’s ‘confessions’. 
He finds that officials of Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, who in the early 
stages were full of bluster, now refuse to discuss trial and its consequences. 
Both German and Italian Ambassadors and well-informed press correspon- 
dents think that someone in the G.P.U. will get into trouble. 

Amongst foreigners here weak conduct of Monkhouse especially, as well 
as of MacDonald, Thornton and to some extent Nordwall, is strongly con- 
demned. 


1 No. 446. 


No. 485 
Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Recewed May 8, 9.0 p.m.) 
No. 97 Telegraphic [N 3482/101/38) 


BERLIN, May 8, 1933, 7.14 p.m. 


Moscow telegram No. 385 and 386.! 

Ratification of Berlin treaty and reafhrmation of Rapallo tradition repre- 
sent a change of front on Hitler’s part due no doubt to the unfriendly atti- 
tude of other countries to Nazi dictatorship. Fear of Polish aggression 
which has been very pronounced here lately will also have affected Hitler’s 
decision. 

Nazi press having attacked treaty of Rapallo policy for a year now claims 
a victory for Hitler’s diplomacy on the ground that Soviet-German friendship 
has clearly not been impaired by the campaign against communism in 
Germany. 

Repeated to Moscow. 


t No. 482. 
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No. 486 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 15) 


No. 247 [N 3644/13/38] 
moscow, May 8, 1933 


Sir, 

The prominence given to Anglo-Soviet relations in the press during the 
last few weeks has lately begun to colour those letters which this Embassy 
receives from its unsolicited Russian correspondents, of the kind quoted in 
Sir Esmond Ovey’s despatch No. 145! and my despatch No. 186.' I have the 
honour to draw your attention to some recent examples which are not 
without interest. 

2. One correspondent writes to tell His Majesty’s Ambassador: ‘When 
Litvinov spoke to you about “‘public opinion” here, he was talking lies and 
nonsense. There is no public opinion; there is merely the opinion of the 
Communist party maintained by our rulers.’ Another correspondent assures 
Sir E. Ovey that ‘you were not mistaken, Mr. Ambassador, when you said 
that torture and the third degree are applied by the Bolsheviks. All that is 
quite true, but of course they only apply these methods to Russians and to 
those who prefer to die rather than to make a bargain with their consciences 
and to play the role of a remorseful spy and wrecker, &c., in court.’ At the 
end of four closely written pages, this correspondent excuses himself for 
cutting his letter short on the grounds that ‘there is no paper on sale here, 
because our industry is so large’. 

g. A sardonic letter which has been received by His Majesty’s Consul is, 
I feel, worth quotation in full:— 


‘Dear British Consul, 

“Give to your Government the warm thanks of the All-Workers E.P.O. 
of the . . . 2 District, because your British Government has published 
a decree prohibiting the import of food-stuffs from the U.S.S.R. into 
England, for the reason that our Government of the U.S.S.R. sends the 
very best food-stuffs abroad to you, while we, workers and peasants, 
because of that are starving. 

‘Do not forget to communicate this message. 

“April 21, 1933. 

“By authority .... (four signatures).’ 


4. Letters in which no allusion is made to Anglo-Soviet relations, but 
which merely describe social and living conditions, are still increasing regu- 
larly. The motives of their authors are obscure, but it is significant that the 
number of letters increases as the economic crisis in this country becomes 
more acute. In the last week an anonymous letter has been received which 
opens as follows: “We request you, Mr. Representative, to approach your 
Government for our protection and with the object of saving the starving 
people of the U.S.S.R., who are living on all kinds of rotten stuff, carrion, 


' Not printed. 2 A place-name is here omitted. 
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marmots and cannibalism’, and concludes by declaring that, ‘we are perish- 
ing and you are being appealed to by thousands of hungry peasants and 
workers in the U.S.S.R.’ According to this letter, ‘if collective farmers take 
one or two pounds of grain to make kasha they are sentenced to ten years, 
and already 60 per cent. of collective farmers have been prosecuted and are 
serving compulsory labour in some camp or other’. 

5. Some light on the conditions in these camps, which are steadily 
deteriorating as the camps become more overcrowded, is shed by the contents 
of a letter to which His Majesty’s Consul-General at Leningrad has drawn 
my attention. The letter was written to... by. ..,3 who had been sentenced 
to three years in the timber camp. ... ‘We are eaten alive by lice’, he wrote, 
‘our food is kasha morning and evening, and half a pound of bread at noon. 
Our stint of work is 3 cubic feet of timber a day; this is far beyond our powers, 
especially with the tools we are provided with.’ In his next letter he said that 
his sentence had been increased to ten years, no reason being given. A 
case of forced labour, otherwise than as a penal measure, has also been 
reported to me by Mr. Bullard—that of a servant girl employed by a family 
with whom he is acquainted in Leningrad, who says that she left her village, 
near . . .,4 to escape forced unpaid labour in the forests. 

6. It is, of course, natural that people to whom it would occur to address 
a foreign Mission on the subject of their plight should show some interest in 
foreign affairs and the international aspect of the Soviet régime. Several 
examples of letters from such people have reached the Embassy lately; and I 
have the honour to transmit a translation’ of one of these letters herewith. 
It is interesting that the author of this letter makes so many of the points 
familiar in foreign anti-Soviet propaganda. “The hate of the peasants’, 
he says, ‘is awful’, but ‘the Russian peasant is biding his time’. He accuses 
the Soviet Government, in spite of its advertised horror of war, of having 
made war against its own peasantry, and he ‘protests against the reasonless 
destruction of life’. He accuses ‘the ruling clique of Bolsheviks’ of ‘robbing 
the people, pulling down churches, setting up slave colonies of prisoners 
while they themselves can live in the Kremlin and datchas and watering 
places and enjoy themselves’. He then suggests that the Soviet Government 
conceals its preparations for war by bribing the foreign press; and Mr. 
Bernard Shaw is mentioned by him as one of the instruments of this propa- 
ganda. The interest of such a man (who describes himself as living in a 
collective farm) in politics, over and above the matters which personally 
affect him, is not, in fact, surprising. It is well known that the average 
Russian’s reading of the daily press is first of all devoted to the foreign news. 
The contents of the Soviet newspapers are so unattractive that the only 
excitement which it [stc] can offer is the reports on foreign affairs, although the 
tone of the comment on these reports is unsympathetic to him. The names of 
international celebrities are therefore as familiar to him as those of film 
actresses or footballers would be if he lived in Western Europe. 


3 Some words are here omitted. 
* A place-name is here omitted. 5 Not printed. 
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7. Considering the number of letters from Soviet citizens which this 
Embassy receives, one is compelled to wonder whether no such letters are 
sent abroad to foreign newspapers, and if so why they are not translated and 
published. They would provide a not unfair antidote to the only information 
regarding living conditions which is sent directly from the Soviet Union, in 
the form of news from foreign journalists who are compelled to be discreet, or 
contained in such an organ as the ‘Moscow Daily News’. That this paper has 
an extensive public in England seems undoubted, and it must have a con- 
siderable indirect influence on educated opinion. Its weekly edition for the 
Ist May (apparently a special number) contained congratulations, for 
instance, from Mr. Fenner Brockway, from Lord and Lady Passfield, from an 
Oxford University Club, from the New York ‘Nation’, from Miss Ruth Fry 
(in spite of her association with the Quaker Organisation which the Soviet 
Government has expelled), and from a professor at London University. So 
assured is the ‘Moscow Daily News’, like other Soviet publications, of its 
mastery over its sympathisers abroad, that its propaganda is often reckless. 
This particular edition devoted, for instance, one article to an interview with 
a woman in a collective farm. She described how, two years ago, she had 
given her cottage, her barn and her fruit garden to the collective farm, and 
of her satisfaction with the income in kind which she now received in return. 
In reckoning up the value of the commodities which she quoted, i.e., flour, 
potatoes, &c., her total income for the whole of last year is seen to have 
amounted to under £5. 15s5., together with a pittance of 25 roubles in cash. 
The apologists of the Soviet Union in England would scarcely congratulate 
the English recipients of such an annual income as their sole means of support. 

I have, &c., 
WILLIAM STRANG 


No. 487 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 12) 


No. 249 [N 3646/748/38) 
, moscow, May 8, 1933 
Sir, | 
I have the honour to transmit to you herewith a summary! of a study 
entitled “The Bases of the International Policy of the Soviet Power’, by a 
certain N. Rudolf, recently published by the official publishing house of the 
All-Union Communist party. This work, to which “The Times’ correspon- 
dent at Riga drew attention in a message published on the 21st April, contains 
a valuable and presumably authoritative exposition of the principles upon 
which Soviet foreign policy is based, and a useful review of the course of 
Soviet foreign policy since the revolution, interpreted in the light of those 
principles. 
' Not printed. 
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2. One passage to which “The Times’ correspondent rightly drew attention 
is of special interest to Great Britain. This will be found in part V, where the 
writer is describing the two tendencies current in foreign countries regarding 
the Soviet Union. One of these is implacably hostile to the Soviet State and 
aims at a military solution of the inherent conflict between the Socialist and 
Capitalist systems, between the Soviet Union and the rest of the world. The 
other, which is represented by ‘various groups of the Liberal and pacifist 
bourgeoisie and certain industrial circles interested in trade with the U.S.S.R.’, 
aims at temporary agreements and peaceful relations with the Soviet Union. 
One of the fundamental objects of Soviet foreign policy being to prolong and 
make the best use of the breathing-space now afforded to the Soviet Union 
before the inevitable clash occurs, it is important for the Soviet Union to turn 
this second tendency to advantage. “The object of the foreign policy of the 
U.S.S.R. has consisted, and still consists, therefore, in the exploitation of this 
second tendency among the bourgeoisie, with the object of lengthening the 
breathing-space and defeating attempts at new intervention, and of ensuring 
peaceful conditions for Socialist construction and a flow of foreign credits, 
machinery and material necessary for the economic construction of the 
U.S.S.R. That is why, during this period, the U.S.S.R. energetically raises 
the question of the possibility of peaceful co-existence of the two systems, 
opposing its peaceful policy to the aggressive war plans of the enemies of the 
U.S.S.R.’ 

3. It is clear from the publication under review that, in its disarmament 
policy, in its policy of pacts of non-aggression, in its proposals for a universal 
pact of economic non-aggression, the Soviet Government is inspired by a 
desire not only to appear to the working classes of the world and to all 
Liberal and pacifist elements in the guise of a true seeker after peace, but also 
to bind the hands of other Governments, whilst leaving its own in effect 
completely free, with the object of staving off or disarming attacks from 
abroad until the Soviet Union can so strengthen itself as to be able not only 
to meet the inevitable attack when it comes, but also to lend active support to 
the no less inevitable world revolution when the moment 1s ripe. The im- 
portance of an internationalist, as opposed to a nationalist, outlook in foreign 
policy is repeatedly emphasised, and the Soviet Union must, it is asserted, 
never lose sight of the interests not only of its own proletariat, but also of the 
proletarians of all lands, in the cause of world revolution. 

4. The present Soviet policy of the ‘breathing-space’, of the peaceful co- 
existence of the two systems, should therefore not blind us to the ultimate and 
still living revolutionary purpose of the first proletarian State. ‘It 1s’, Stalin 
is quoted as saying, ‘an elementary demand of internationalism that the 
victory of socialism in one country should not be an end in itself, but a means 
for the development and support of revolution in all countries.’ 


I have, &c., 


WILLIAM STRANG 
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No. 488 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Stmon (Received May 10, 5.0 p.m.) 
No. 393 Telegraphic [N 3565/5/38] 


moscow, May 10, 1933, 4.35 p.m. 

My telegram No. 389.! 

Signs are not at the moment encouraging for very early release of prisoners. 
We have made advances to extent of: 

(1) Offering to raise embargo in return for mere release without requiring 
annulment of sentence, reparation or apology; 

(2) Hinting that the earlier prisoners are released the more conciliatory 
will be our approach to outstanding questions (my telegram No. 382).? 

There has been no response except an entirely unofficial hint that perhaps 
in a few weeks something may happen (my telegram No. 364).3 

I think that for Soviet Government something more is at stake than mere 
question of prestige,* which in theory they affect to despise, namely principle 
of non-discrimination in commercial relations to which they attach highest 
importance. This explains their violent reaction to our denunciation of 
commercial agreement and why exercise, after expiration of agreement, of 
our power to discriminate by actually imposing embargo should raise vital 
matters of principle for them. It is important for them, in defence of foreign 
trade monopoly [as such]5 and in the interest of their future trade position 
with United Kingdom after embargo is raised, to show that they are capable 
of resisting embargo even from their best customer. If when the time comes 
to yield they can demonstrate that they have not precipitately capitulated, 
that embargo has seriously embarrassed His Majesty’s Government both in 
itself and with special reference to World Economic Conference, that during 
the height of dispute with Great Britain they have renewed political agree- 
ment with Germany and trade agreement with Italy, and that current trade 
negotiations with Poland and France have also borne fruit, they will think 
they have saved the situation. 

In view of above, release may perhaps not take place until round about 
time of [meeting of ]5 Economic Conference or even until the end of three 
months’ period of duration of embargo. 

Release would be facilitated from our side by avoidance if possible of any 
further debate in either House of Parliament, by conciliatory tone in reply to 
questions, and by indication that His Majesty’s Government still desire 
ultimately to regulate Anglo-Soviet relations by agreement, if this is indeed 
their policy. 

In the meantime one further step is perhaps possible. Our offer to raise 
embargo as soon as prisoners are in England, i.e., not until after Central 
tT No. 483. 2 No. 479. 3 No. 469. 

4 In the confirmatory copy of this telegram received later by bag the text here read: 
‘question of national prestige’. 

5 These words appeared in the later text. 
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Executive Committee have actually issued necessary decree, does not make it 
easy for Soviet Government to comply even if they wished. It might be 
preferable as a matter of procedure for both sides to agree privately in 
advance upon a date and time at which in return for reciprocal assurance[s 
to that effect]® 

(a) we should raise embargo; 

(6) Soviet Government would see to it that prisoners were safely beyond 
Soviet frontier on their part this result? being if necessary explained after- 
wards as being in consequence of agreement negotiated between the two 
Governments. 

I see no harm in raising the point referred to in last paragraph as personal 
suggestion with Rubinin or Steiger if you agree. 


6 These words appeared in the later text. 
7 The later text here read: ‘Soviet frontier, (c) this result’. 


No. 489 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received May 13, 4.0 p.m.) 
No. 398 Telegraphic [N 3656/5/38] 


Moscow, May 13, 1933, 3.47 p.m. 

My telegram No. 393.! 

I told Steiger whom I happened to meet last night that you had approved 
what I had said to him on . . .2 (my telegram [No.] 382).3 He said that the 
best policy for both sides would be to maintain the present state of calm which 
was serving its purpose. In one week or perhaps two, things might possibly 
begin to move. I said that as soon as this happened it might be useful to talk 
about procedure. He agreed. 

Some of my colleagues think settlement with us will be hastened by threat 
of development in the Far East* (my telegram No. 396).5 


1 No. 488. 

2 The text as received was here uncertain. In the copy of the telegram received later 
by bag the text read: ‘on May’. 

3 No. 479; see also note 4. 

4 See below, No. 500. 

5 Not printed. 
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No. 490 
Letter from Mr. Collier to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 


[W 3211/5/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 13, 1933 
Dear Strang, 

Many thanks for your letter of April 25 about Anglo-Soviet trade relations.! 

As regards your point No. 1, I quite agree that the previous trade agree- 
ments were bad from our point of view, being based on unconditional most- 
favoured-nation treatment, which is out of place in dealing with a state 
monopoly. The agreement which we were negotiating this year, however, 
would have bound the Russians to place an increased quantity of orders here; 
and unless we are prepared to adopt a policy of prohibiting Soviet imports 
for its own sake, there seems no alternative to the policy of letting the 
Russians have access to our market in return for a reasonable share of their 
market. The object of all our new commercial treaties is to obtain an in- 
creased share of foreign markets for our export trade; and if there is to be 
trade with Russia at all, we can only attain that object by having a trade 
agreement which will bind the Russians to give a quid pro quo for what we buy 
from them. Trade without a trade agreement would give us no guarantee of 
being able to export anything to Russia. Even your ‘clearing house’ scheme 
would require some sort of preliminary agreement between the proposed 
British and Soviet organizations to make it work smoothly in practice. 

As regards point 2, the grant of diplomatic immunity to the Soviet trade 
delegates is certainly a breach of previous diplomatic practice; but as far as 
I can see it does us no practical harm and the Russians no good, except 
perhaps from the point of view of prestige. As it does us no harm and as for 
some reason or other the Russians attach great importance to it, 1t seems 
good policy to let them have it 1n return for things which we do want—such 
as the free import of your foodstuffs etc.—to secure which we were using it 
as a bargaining counter in the recent negotiations. 

Point 3, the ‘clearing house’ suggestion, has been made before and rejected 
for a number of reasons, partly practical and partly connected with the risk 
of creating an undesirable precedent in other cases and of giving rise to 
demands from the British creditors which would absorb the whole blocked 
fund and leave nothing over for trade. The overwhelming objection to it, 
in my mind, is that the Soviet Government are violently opposed to ‘clearing 
house’ schemes and would certainly refuse whenever possible to place orders 
here if one were imposed upon them. Our object, after all, is not to restrict 
trade with any country but to ensure that we export as much as possible to 
that country; and if we are to secure this result in the case of the Soviet 
Government, we must be prepared to come to an agreement with them which 
will meet their wishes and consider their susceptibilities as far as is necessary 
to ensure its successful working. 

LAURENCE COLLIER 
1 No. 457. 
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No. 491 


Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 14, 8.45 p.m.) 
No. 400 Telegraphic [N 3665/1610/38| 


moscow, May 14, 1933, 6.36 a.m.! 


Mr. Walton and I spent about twenty minutes with Thornton and 
MacDonald today. Mr. Burke and Mr. Buckell had previously had nearly 
an hour with them. My conversation was in English but questions and 
answers were translated into Russian for the benefit of director of prison who 
was present. Mr. Rapp .. .? on previous occasion was not subject to the 
latter formality. 

Prisoners are both looking very well and have no complaints. They have 
been moved to a smaller room and are still free to move about the premises 
though they are now always accompanied by an armed guard who is posted 
outside their room. Thornton thinks this is to prevent contact with other 
prisoners and that it 1s also for this reason that they have not yet been put to 
work, 

They are receiving the English newspapers we take to them but with all 
references to the case cut out. | 

Visit of Beaumont (my telegram Saving No. 13)3 and four other English 
workers’ delegates was made with Thornton’s and MacDonald’s consent. 
Visitors wanted to know about the trial but the latter declined to reply to 
any questions except those relating to their conditions of life. They have had 
no other visitors and have seen no more of the G.P.U. 

Mr. MacDonald told Burke that he was threatened during the whole of 
the interval following his recantation in Court (my telegram No. 257)* one 
of the threats being that if he did not return to his original confession his 
house-keeper would be shot at once. Buckell also had this from Thornton. 

MacDonald suggested to Burke that Struthers’ who is. now in England 
may have some useful information and he will be able to give the reason why 
MacDonald thought as early as December or January last that G.P.U. were 
after himself and Thornton. 


™ In the confirmatory copy of this telegram received later by bag this time read: ‘6 p.m.’ 

2 The text as received was here uncertain. The later text here read: ‘Mr. Rapp’s visit’. 

3 Not printed. This telegram reported statements in the ‘Moscow Daily News’ upon 
Mr. Beaumont’s visit, and upon the latter’s favourable attitude towards the U.S.S.R. The 
‘Moscow Daily News’ claimed, wrongly, that Mr. Beaumont was a ‘delegate elected by the 
workers of Metro-Vickers’. Mr. Beaumont, a Communist in the employment of Metro- 
politan-Vickers, had signed a statement before leaving England that he did not, and would 
not, claim to represent the workers of the firm. 

4 No. 395. 

5 Mr. Struthers was one of the employees of Metropolitan-Vickers mentioned in Mr. 
Thornton’s confession. 
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No. 492 
Sir F. Simon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 
No. 112 Telegraphic [N 3656/5/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 16, 1933, 9.15 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 398.! 
I approve your attitude. Suggestions for procedure, such as that in your 
telegram No. 393,? should only follow definite advances from Soviet side. 


1 No. 489. 2 No. 488. 


No. 493 
Sir F. Simon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 
No. 113 Telegraphic [N 3565/5/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 17, 1933, 11.45 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 393.! 

I am opposed to any such proposal from our side whether made as your 
personal suggestion or otherwise. If Soviet Government are minded to 
release Thornton and MacDonald with the suggested variation in our terms, 
they can propose it; if we nibble at it the only result will be to indicate our 
anxiety and to encourage Soviet Government to ask for more. I agree that 
we should avoid provocative answers in Parliament but I consider that our 
only line is to show that we can wait. 

I may add for your own information that we shall certainly renew the 
embargo if necessary. 


™ No. 488. 


No. 494 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 26) 
No. 17 Saving: Telegraphic [N 4026/1610/38} 


moscow, May 19, 1933 


His Majesty’s Consul-General reports following information which he 
obtained from Mr. Tearle of Metropolitan-Vickers before the latter de- 
parted from Leningrad on May 15. 

‘ Before leaving, Tearle had interviews in turn with Red director of Turbine 
and Boiler Trust and director of Turbines Department of Putilov works, 
both of whom apparently showed concern at his departure. 

The former confirmed Tearle’s information that the Soviet-made turbines 
are in a deplorable state and describing a large one at Nevdubstroi where 
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Mr. MacDonald had been working as instructor, as ‘shaking itself to pieces’ 
said he was wondering whether MacDonald could not be brought to justice 
for it. Tearle found out however that Russians responsible for the work on 
the turbine had kept no record of their work or results at the various stages 
so that it would not be possible to fix responsibility. 

Director also complained of departure of Ball another of the Metropolitan- 
Vickers engineers from Chelyabinsk (my telegram No. 10 Saving)! affecting 
to believe that the latter’s request to return home was prompted by the 
Company at the instigation of His Majesty’s Government for political reasons. 

The Director nevertheless asked Tearle to convey warmest greetings to 
Richards and when Tearle reminded him that Richards had been pilloried 
as the chief spy at the trial Director replied that it was Thornton who had 
said that Richards was a spy and that anyhow it was a matter of secondary 
importance. 

Director of [? Turbines] department at Putilov works began by accusing 
Metropolitan-Vickers by (? of)? supplying defective blades of Soviet-made 
turbines. In fact blades have apparently been set by Russians at the wrong 
angle and, as Tearle has ascertained, no tests have been made in the course 
of erection. Tearle pointed out to Director that no complaint could be made 
as the latter’s department had kept no records, that blades had probably 
been wrongly set by his own men, and that the fault was lack of discipline 
and disobedience of Soviet employees. Similar observation was apparently 
also made by Tearle to Red director of Boiler Trust. 

A small farewell dinner was given to Tearle at which conversation was 
mainly technical. The object appears to have been to persuade Tearle that 
the Company should in their own interest send out men at once at their own 
expense to put right Soviet-made turbines which will not work. More 
messages to Richards were given. 

1 Not printed. This telegram reported that Mr. Ball and another employee of 


Metropolitan- Vickers had expressed a wish to leave the U.S.S.R. 
2 This emendation was suggested in the Foreign Office. 


No. 495 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 26) 


No. 275 [NW 4o15/1149/38] 
moscow, May 20, 1933 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith, for purposes of record, a copy of 
the reply of the President of the Central Executive Committee to the message 
of President Roosevelt.' : 

2. The Soviet press has given great prominence to the President’s message, 
emphasising the fact that it was addressed direct to the head of a State as yet 
not recognised by the United States of America, and copiously reproducing 


1 See Volume V of this Series, No. 146. 
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such comment in the foreign press as tended to represent this as a step towards 
the establishment of diplomatic relations between the United States of 
America and the Soviet Union. 

3. Foreign press correspondents here have gathered at the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs that the President’s message has been 
received by the Soviet Government with keen satisfaction. Its despatch is not 
regarded as an act of official recognition by the United States of America, 
and in fact the Soviet Union does not desire such recognition as it regards 
itself as being as much recognised as the sun and moon. What the Soviet 
Government desires is the establishment of normal relations with the United 
States of America as with all other countries, which will permit of the regular 
exchange of views on such subjects as are treated in the President’s message, 
and on all other matters of common interest. From the formal point of view, 
the President’s action has, it is held, no more significance than President 
Wilson’s message to the Third Congress of Soviets in 1918? or Mr. Stimson’s 
communication in regard to the Sino-Soviet dispute in 1929.3 The message 
has nevertheless created a good impression. 

4. There is, of course, nothing that the Soviet Government more dearly 
desire in the international sphere than the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions with the United States of America. For months past the Soviet press 
has reproduced opinions expressed in the United States of America in favour 
of recognition, and a number of Americans here as well as that well-known 
British subject Walter Duranty of the ‘New York Times’, and the body of 
returned American Jews of Russian origin, have been working on American 
opinion in the direction of the establishment of diplomatic relations. M. Lit- 
vinov has, however, I understand, maintained his attitude of scepticism and 
once told Mr. Duranty that he would believe in American recognition when 
it happened and not before. 

5. The President’s message has come at a convenient time to offset the 
recent capitulation of the Soviet Government in regard to the Chinese 
Eastern Railway and the continuing dispute with His Majesty’s Government. 
On the credit side, the Soviet Government have also to set the renewal of the 
Soviet—German treaties of 1926 and 1929, the conclusion of a new commercial 
agreement with Italy, the improvement in relations with Poland, the 
unanimous approval of the Franco-Soviet Pact of Non-Aggression by the 
French Chamber, and the prospect of the establishment of relations with 
the Little Entente. The newly arrived Greek Minister told me as a fact that 
diplomatic relations with the three Governments of the Little Entente would 
be established in the autumn. I have no confirmation of this. 

I have, &c., 
WILLIAM STRANG 


2 See Foreign Relations of the United States, 1918, vol. i, p. 395. 
3 See ibid., 7929, vol. ii, pp. 372-3. 
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ENCLosuRE IN No. 495 
Extract from the ‘Moscow Daily News’ of May 20, 1933 
Reply of M. I. Kalinin to Roosevelt’s Peace Message 


President of the United States of America, 
Franklin Roosevelt. 


May 19, 1933 

I have received your message of political and economic peace to all States, 
and I feel sure that it will meet with warm response from the peoples of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The Soviet Government, expressing the 
will of the peoples of the Soviet Union, has never ceased, at all international 
conferences in which it has, for over ten years, taken part, to draw attention 
to the necessity for universal disarmament as an indispensable premise for 
peace between nations. 

The Soviet Government itself proposed and supported at Geneva definite 
projects for universal disarmament, especially those which provided for the 
utmost reduction of armaments, at the same time exposing unworthy 
attempts to discredit the idea of disarmament by exploiting it in the interests 
of the national policy of some States against others. 

The Soviet Government also proposed and supported measures aiming at 
preventing, or at least impeding, any kind of aggression or any attempt on 
the part of any State to enlarge its territory at the expense of others. The 
Soviet Government has concluded non-aggression pacts with most of the 
countries with which it is in official relations and can therefore only welcome 
your proposal for the conclusion of a pact of non-aggression by all countries. 
The same may be said of the Soviet Government’s policy with regard to 
economic peace. | 

It is common knowledge that, bearing in mind the economic interdepen- 
dence of countries in all continents, we proposed at Geneva a pact for economic 
non-aggression. Aggression whether military or economic, on the part of 
one country against another, affects the interests not only of the two countries 
concerned, but also of all other countries, by adding to the existing economic 
chaos. 

The Soviet Government intends to continue in its efforts in the spirit of 
this policy. It will willingly co-operate with Governments interested in the 
realisation of such a policy, whether at the Geneva Disarmament Conference 
or at the London Economic Conference. 


MIKHAIL KALININ 
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No. 496 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir R. Vansittart® (Received May 22, 8.15 p.m.) 
No. 403 Telegraphic [N 3910/5/38] 
Moscow, May 22, 1933, 7-37 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 103(?).? 

1. Steiger came up to me at Italian Embassy two days ago to say that 
“matters were continuing to develop normally in an atmosphere free from 
nervous tension’. I replied I was glad to hear it. 

2. Head of department of Commissariat for Foreign Affairs dealing with 
Poland and Baltic States, who is reported to be in touch with governing 
circles, remarked to one of my colleagues the same day that ‘it would shortly 
be made plain to everybody that the English had failed in their object in 
Imposing embargo as no other Government would follow them in anti-Soviet 
drive which was their real objective. The case of the engineers had been 
used as a pretext. Why had the British Government not made a similar fuss 
when British subjects were arrested in Germany?’ and so on. This was taken 
by colleague in question to mean that Soviet Government are on the point 
of concluding some new trading arrangement with e.g. Poland or France 
which following upon agreement with Italy he says appear[s] to leave His 
Majesty’s Government in the cold. It may perhaps however be merely an 
indication of line which Soviet Government will take in explaining our 
ultimate raising of embargo, in order to gloss over its connexion with release 
of prisoners. It is characteristic of Soviet methods to pretend to descry 
wicked anti-Soviet schemes behind acts of foreign governments and to claim 
a victory for themselves when such pretended schemes do not come to 
fruition.3 

1 Sir J. Simon left London for Geneva on May 21, and returned on May 25. 

2 This reference appears to be a mistake. The reference should probably be to No. 493. 

3 The Prime Minister minuted this telegram as follows: ‘This may be true, but there 1s 
some evidence for believing that it is the definite policy of the Soviet to put us in the position 
of having begun a policy which is not to effect its purpose as regards the prisoners and is to 
leave us in such a bad economic position that we must escape from it. The objective 
development of the policy should be closely watched, so that we may. not drift from day to 
day waiting on events and without a policy to deal with them systematically.’ 

Mr. Shone wrote on June 1 the following comment on the Prime Minister’s minute. 

‘It has, I believe, always been the hope of the Soviet Government that opposition to the 
embargo in this country would grow so strong that it would have to be removed without 
achieving the release of the prisoners. While we have had a large number of protests against 
it from trade unions, co-operative societies etc. mostly on the grounds that it is bound to 
increase unemployment and embitter relations between the two countries (and from bodies 
sympathetic to the Soviet, on such grounds as that it is an unwarranted interference with 
Soviet justice and a measure calculated to lead to war), protests based mainly on economic 
grounds have been few, and even those have adduced no statistical evidence (as far as I am 
aware) that economic loss has been suffered in any particular case. 

‘While it is inevitable that some orders, which would have been placed here but for the 
embargo, should now have gone elsewhere—there is evidence from secret sources that 


some new orders have been promised to the Germans, who, however, are seriously con- 
cerned as to the possibility of the Soviet Government meeting their obligations, and Mr. Hale 
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No. 497 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 29) 
No. 287 [N 4046/748/38] 
moscow, May 23, 1933 
Sir, 
I have the honour to transmit to you herewith a summary of a recent 
article by Karl Radek on the revision of the Treaty of Versailles, together 
with a memorandum by Mr. Vyvyan commenting upon its argument. 


of the Board of Trade told me recently that a large order for machinery which was on the 
verge of being placed here in March had been lost—the figures show that Soviet orders 
in this country had been reduced to a minimum before the embargo was imposed. It may 
be mentioned in this connexion that Soviet heavy industries have been ordered to cut down 
very considerably their imports of machinery from abroad, placing their orders instead 
with home firms. 

“Moreover, the information which we have received as to the recent Soviet agreement 
with Italy and negotiations with France and Poland goes to show we ought not to suffer 
heavy economic loss as a result. 

‘The text of the Italian agreement has not yet been published but it seems clear that the 
Russians have gained little or nothing from an economic point of view. Indeed, it seems 
likely that Russian orders from Italy will be less than before and it may further be mentioned 
that the agreement shortens considerably the periods of credit extended to Russia. The 
last information from Rome on the subject is in Rome Despatch No. 346 [not printed], 
and Mr. Stirling of the Export Credits Guarantee Department in his minute on the agree- 
ment [not printed], agrees with the view of the Commercial Counsellor in Rome that, 
when trade is resumed between us and Russia, our exporters will find that the Italian agree- 
ment has not appreciably prejudiced their prospects. 

‘As regards the commercial negotiations with France, which were resumed with activity 
after the signature of the Franco-Soviet Pact of Non-Aggression at the end of last year, 
M. Paul-Boncour admitted on May 18, in the French Chamber, that there were difficulties ; 
nevertheless, he declared the negotiations were proceeding satisfactorily and agreement had 
almost been reached last April. The difficulties to which he referred were the French 
insistence on “‘some counterpart for the Soviet monopoly of foreign trade”—presumably 
some form of credit insurance or “‘clearing-house” system—and a “liquidation of the past” — 
1.e. the Russian debts—(Please see Paris Despatch No. 755C [not printed])—and these are 
precisely the points on which the Soviet Government have hitherto shown themselves most 
intransigent. 

‘As regards the negotiations with Poland, Sir W. Erskine reported on May 22—Warsaw 
Despatch No. 173 [not printed]—that while Poland might for political reasons secure a few 
Russian orders which, but for the embargo, would have gone to us, it was unlikely that these 
would be considerable, inasmuch as Poland was not in a position to grant the Soviet 
Government such credit terms as they desired, and the fact that she could not increase her 
imports from Russia might well render the Soviet Government unwilling to increase their 
purchases in Poland to any great extent. According to Mr. Kimens (Commercial Secretary 
at Warsaw), the recent visit to Warsaw of the Soviet trade delegation had a purely political 
character; its members made no secret of the fact that they were anxious to extend trade 
relations with Poland as a result of the strained relations with us and the less favourable 
relations with a Hitlerite Germany. 

“The foregoing information all tends to show that the advantages which the Soviet Govern- 
ment have derived and expect to derive from their dealings with Italy, France and Poland 
are mainly political in character—advantages which they have been driven to seek by the 
anti-Socialist trend in Germany and the unsatisfactory position in the Far East.’ 
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Mr. Vyvyan rightly emphasises the increasing embarrassment caused to the 
apologist of Soviet foreign policy by the necessity of reconciling the acts of 
Soviet diplomacy with Marxist doctrine and with the immediate and the 
ultimate ends of Communist policy. The precarious co-ordination of these 
conflicting purposes has been of late thrown into some confusion by the 
Fascist revolution in Germany on one flank of the Soviet Union concurrently 
with the imperialist adventure of Japan on the other. 
I have, &c., 
WILLIAM STRANG 


ENcLosuRE 1 IN No. 497 


Summary of an Article by Radek in ‘Pravda’ of May 10 on ‘The Revision of the 
Versailles Treaty’ 


The object of the series of peace treaties, says Radek, was to create the 
necessary conditions for the continued existence of capitalism. As early, 
however, as March 1919, the Comintern, in the resolution of its first congress, 
had pointed out the latent antagonisms between the victorious countries, and 
in 1920 Lenin had written that a new war of the same kind is inevitable if the 
imperialists and bourgeoisie remain in power. Lenin had shown that war 
between Japan and America and between England and France was unavoid- 
able, and although the memoirs and other historical material confirming 
Lenin’s views were still unpublished in March 1921 Lenin had drawn up 
the following list of ‘antagonisms arising out of the war’ :— 

The entente against Germany. 

America against Japan (and England). 
America against Europe. 

The imperialist world against Asia. 

Since these words were written, admits Radek, the relations between 
capitalist Powers have changed, and ‘it is yet impossible to say with accuracy 
what the grouping of the imperialist Powers in case of war will be’. The 
fundamental antagonisms, however, remain unchanged. 

Radek then reviews the factors in his system of ‘antagonisms’ developing 
since the peace treaties, observing that the ‘weight of inter-Allied debts is like 
a noose tightening round the neck of international capital’ and that the 
‘colonial policy of the Great Powers rests on a volcano’. English and 
American imperialists are unwilling to defend what France has won with 
their assistance, and ‘a number of imperialist Powers’, of which he mentions 
the United States, Italy and Japan, ‘have remained unsatisfied after the 
war’. The demand for revision comes, however, from ‘the capitalist countries 
which have been defeated in the world war, and which have restored their 
economic and military resources’. ‘In these countries’, says Radek, ‘a 
generation has arisen which does not remember the war, but sees its conse- 
quences.’ After explaining by means of a quotation from Marx that the 
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desire to maintain the status quo by which the ‘cry for revision’ is met is a 
mere confession of impotence, Radek asserts that the bourgeois opponents of 
the Versailles Treaty understand that the treaty ‘cannot serve as a basis for 
the further development of capitalism’. A literature in favour of revision, 
the origin of which he finds in Keynes’s first book! on the subject, has there- 
fore arisen, but no proposal for a solution is universally acceptable, and even 
‘the question of reparations and inter-Allied debts, the solution of which 
must be determined by the simple economic fact that no country can pay its 
debts except by means of its exports . . . cannot be decided’. Radek then 
describes some of the elements which revision would have to take into account, 
such as the demand of Germany for the return of her colonies, the question 
of the Polish Corridor and the question of nationalities in the Danubian and 
Balkan States. Capitalism, he says, cannot solve the question of nationalities 
‘either from the point of view of satisfying the national interests or from that 
of satisfying the economic interests of the masses’. “The slogan of revision 
of the peace treaties is therefore the slogan of a redistribution of the world at 
the expense of one imperialist camp to the advantage of another.’ “The 
peace of Versailles cannot be a basis for the development of peoples or even 
of the development of capitalism, but that peace which the opposing Im- 
perialist party would establish in place of Versailles would be the same 
““peace” of prisons and fetters for the masses of the people.’ 

Unfortunately, adds Radek, the proletariat of the leading capitalist Powers 
has not succeeded during the thirteen years which have elapsed since the 
Versailles Treaty in following the path of the Soviet proletariat and ‘taking 
power out of the hands of the imperialist cliques’. Meanwhile, although 
‘imperialism has gone bankrupt in attempting to bind the world to the condi- 
tions of Versailles, it is not in a position to give the world the conditions of 
life which would be fundamentally different from those of Versailles’. Radek 
then points out that the best evidence of this fact is that the ‘standard- 
bearers of revision are the Fascist Governments who are exercising relentless 
pressure on the masses of their peoples’. The way to revision of the Versailles 
Treaty, therefore, ‘leads through a new world war’. ‘Diplomatic racketing 
over revision of the Versailles Treaty is merely one of the forms of preparing 
for war’, says Radek, and there is therefore ‘nothing surprising in the fact 
that one of the chief demands of the revisionists is for rights to possess the 
armaments which the Versailles Treaty forbids them’. 

‘Enough has been said’, he continues, ‘to show the attitude of the inter- 
national proletariat to the fuss about a capitalist revision of the Versailles 
Treaty. Only the victory of the proletariat itself can change the peace 
treaties on the basis of self-determination.’ But this form of revision would be 
‘Socialist revision’. ‘It is only the victory of the proletarian revolution which 
can free the world from the nightmare of a new imperialist war.’ As a result 
of its attitude to imperialism the international proletariat, although the 
enemy of the world of Versailles, cannot be on the side of those imperialist 


1 J. M. Keynes, The Economic Consequences of the Peace (London, 1919). 
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forces which seek to carry out a redistribution of the world in the conflagra- 
tion of a new imperialist war. The struggle against the danger of a new 
Imperialist war is the central task of the international proletariat. With it is 
linked in the most definite manner the struggle with fascism since the ‘historic 
function of international fascism is the attempt to overthrow capitalism by 
means of an utter enslavement of the masses of the people in order to destroy 
them in a new imperialist war’. 

Radek then turns to the attitude of the Soviet Union. The Soviet prole- 
tariat, he says, is the ‘leader of the international proletariat in its struggle for 
peace’. The Soviet Union has ‘always appeared in the international arena 
as the champion of peace’. The Soviet Union is not only striving for peace 
“because peace is necessary to the Soviet proletariat in order to establish the 
building of socialism on the land freed from the bourgeozsie; it is also striving 
for peace because it is profoundly convinced that peace is the best precondi- 
tion for the victory of socialism on a world-wide scale’. The allegation that 
the ‘Soviet Union is speculating on war, since only through war can it hope 
for the victory of the international proletariat’, is therefore nonsense. Radek 
then describes some of the considerations which determine the Soviet policy 
which he has described. War, he says, would cause ‘such a disruption of 
productive forces in the whole world, that the victorious proletariat would 
have to strive for the construction of socialism in the most difficult conditions’. 
The Soviet Union does not, he continues, seek to ‘inflame the antagonisms 
of the imperialist Powers’; it has always maintained a policy of non-inter- 
ference. 

Radek then declares that, although the ‘imperialist Powers are preparing 
a new war, at the same time they greatly fear it’, since they anticipate that 
‘in the event of war the revolutionary proletarian movement may grip the 
masses and lead to Socialist revolution’. They also fear that the ‘existence 
of the Soviet Union, which will be the sole island of peace in a sea of blood, 
will influence the masses of the countries plunged in a chaos of world war’. 
It is for this reason, he suggests, that ‘in many imperialist countries there 
have arisen groups which are elaborating plans to begin the repartition of 
the world with war against the Soviet Union’. 

According to Radek, these plans included the idea of provoking Japan to 
attack the Soviet Union, in order both to weaken the latter and at the same 
time to weaken ‘the young Japanese imperialism’, and also the scheme of 
encouraging Poland to cede the corridor and compensate herself in the Soviet 
Ukraine. This last plan he characterises as ‘the programme of German 
fascism’. ‘Any such attempt at revision at the expense of the U.S.S.R. would, 
however’, he declares, ‘jeopardise the very existence of the capitalist Powers 
which attempted to realise this programme.’ The Soviet Union will not 
interfere in imperialist groupings, ‘but any attempt to turn on the Soviet 
Union will raise the question not only of our attitude to the peace of Ver- 
sailles .. . but the question of the existence of capitalism in general’. In that 
case ‘the Soviet proletariat will take up the task of leading the world prole- 
tariat in the struggle for deciding the problems which world capitalism has 
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been unable to solve’. “Then the Soviet proletariat will say to the whole 
world proletariat and to the colonial peoples: “If there is to be revision then 
let there be revision to a finish.” ’ 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 497 


Memorandum by Mr. Vyvyan 
May 23, 1933 

An article by Karl Radek on “The Revision of the Versailles Treaty’, 
published in the ‘Pravda’ on the roth May, is of some interest, in view of the 
close attention with which the Soviet press has followed the recent crisis at 
the Disarmament Conference.! 

The gist of Radek’s argument appears to be that the Versailles system is an 
unsatisfactory solution for the capitalist world, and that a large proportion of 
the ‘imperialists’ are therefore in favour of revising it. No revision would, 
however, solve the international antagonism implicit in the imperialist 
system, and the only possible revision is a ‘Socialist revision’, which would 
produce a system in which antagonisms, national or economic, could no longer 
exist. The attempts of imperialists to revise the treaties are therefore merely 
preparations for a new war. Whilst the Soviet Union is not in favour of the 
Versailles system, it is against the solution of imperialist war, and has con- 
sistently advocated disarmament as the only measure to avoid war. The 
interests of the Soviet Union are against war, since the imperialists are even 
attempting to turn the coming war into anti-Soviet attacks, to which they 
will attempt to provoke Poland or Japan. Such are the plans of German 
fascism. The claim that the Soviet Union has been speculating on war is 
therefore absurd. If, however, there is to be war against the Soviet Union, 
the result will put the further existence of capitalism in question, and the 
Soviet Union will lead the world proletariat against the imperialists, and 
achieve a final Socialist revision of the existing international system. 

Partly owing to the unsuitability of Soviet ideology as a vehicle for ex- 
plaining the rapid changes of international relations which are so largely 
guided by short-run considerations, Radek’s article is inevitably contradic- 
tory at many points. His exposition is particularly unsatisfactory in two 
respects. In the first place, his whole argument would imply that the States 
in favour of maintaining the status quo are sincerely anxious to avoid war, and 
that the impulse to war comes solely from the revisionist bloc. He might have 
avoided this implication by suggesting the possibility of ‘preventive war’, 
but he does not do so, perhaps because preventive war as a motive of policy 
is not sufficiently ‘organic’ or sufficiently associated with the economic aims 
of imperialism to be admissible. As it is, he cannot admit openly that the 
anti-revisionist States are against war, since this admission would (1) be 
taking sides within the capitalist system, which he may not do, and (2) [be] 
admitting that the foreign policy of certain capitalist States can, prag- 


1 See Volume V of this Series. 
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matically speaking, be almost laudable. He is therefore bound to maintain 
that all ‘capitalist States are seeking war and yet fear it’. 

An even more serious contradiction is shown in Radek’s treatment of the 
attitude of the Soviet Union to the conjectural imperialist war, which is, of 
course, the question at the root of Soviet foreign policy. The conventional 
Komintern doctrine is to the effect that a final imperialist war is bound to 
come, and that it will result in the world revolutionary millen[nJium. Mean- 
while, the Soviet Union attempts to postpone imperialist war, because it is 
not yet sufficiently strong to play its role of magnet to the masses of the 
nations disintegrated in world war, and because war might turn into ‘interven- 
tion’. The campaign which the Komintern advocates ‘for turning the imperial- 
ist war into civil war’ is therefore combined with the campaign ‘for defence of 
the Soviet Union’. The consequent principle that the Soviet Union merely 
maintains relations with capitalist States in order to secure ‘a breathing 
space’, and that the ‘two worlds’ are only temporarily reconcilable, is, indeed, 
explicitly stated in authoritative Soviet commentaries on foreign policy (see 
enclosure in the despatch from this Embassy, No. 249? of the 8th May). 
Radek, however, as a Soviet apologist with a public among that section of 
‘bourgeois liberal opinion’ which is eager to accept the reconciliation of the 
two worlds on the Soviet Union’s own terms, cannot present the matter so 
crudely. He is bound to pay lip-service to the official Soviet cant of ‘a policy 
of peace’ and ‘universal disarmament’, which, in the form of hypocritical 
pronouncements at Geneva, has almost entirely captivated a gullible inter- 
national public. He, therefore, merely presents, side by side, two contra- 
dictory arguments: first, that the interests alike of the Soviet Union and of 
the international proletariat are to avoid imperialist war; and, secondly, 
that if and when imperialist war does come, it will result in the final victory 
of the Soviet Union and of the international proletariat. 

Most sections of the foreign public have probably some suspicion that the 
advertised Soviet foreign policy and the Komintern doctrine are not entirely 
consistent. This inconsistency they are inclined to attribute to the interplay 
of ‘different sections of Russian opinion’. In fact the inconsistency is mainly 
due to the conflict of the party’s views of its own long-run and short-run 
interests. It is perhaps possible that if some form of national consolidation 
had taken place in the Soviet Union, the dictatorship might have been con- 
verted to a normal Nationalist view of raison d’ Etat, but this consolidation has 
not occurred, and the party remains pledged to Komintern policy. 

M. V. 
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No. 498 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 24, 5.25 p.m.) 
No. 404 Telegraphic [N 3961/1610/38) 


moscow, May 24, 1933, 5-20 p.m. 


Buckell and Burke visited Thornton and MacDonald yesterday. Mac- 
Donald was in a better state than Thornton who seemed depressed. Mac- 
Donald told Burke that G.P.U. had told him before and during the trial that 
all the English accused would be sent out of the country; that immediately 
prior to delivery of sentence they told him he would be on his way to Perlovka 
within an hour; and that it was not till three or four hours after sentence had 
been delivered that he realised he was not going to be released. He also said 
that during the period of the trial itself, after the day’s proceedings, he was 
examined by the G.P.U. for twenty minutes or half an hour. 

His Majesty’s Consul visited the prisoners today. There was no change in 
their situation. They are both in good health though Thornton is perhaps 
less cheerful than before. 


No. 499 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received June 5, 10.0 a.m.) 
No. 417 Telegraphic [N 4180]/5/38] 


MOSCOW, June 4, 1933, 9.17 p.m. 

My telegram No. 403.! 

Gudiner? told me yesterday that matters were ‘developing smoothly’ but 
that ‘no precipitate action was to be anticipated’. He thought that incident 
should be cleared up some time in June or perhaps early in July as a result 
of M. Litvinov’s visit to London.3 In any event M. Litvinov was going to 
London with ‘very clear ideas on the subject’. 


1 No. 496. 2 This name was later emended to ‘Steiger’. 
3 1.e. for the World Economic Conference in London. 


No. 500 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received Fune 12) 


No. 306 [N 4329/745/38] 
MOSCOW, June 4, 1933 


Sir, 
It has been evident for some time that the active imperialist policy of 
Japan and the Fascist revolution in Germany have, together, played a de- 
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cisive part in reorienting the foreign policy of the Soviet Union. Of the two 
events, the first has proved the stronger influence, because it is from Japan 
rather than Germany that danger is more immediately to be feared by the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet Government believe the Japanese to be capable 
at any moment of launching an attack upon the Soviet Union for the posses- 
sion of Vladivostok and the Maritime Province. Fear of such an attack has 
moved the Soviet Government to try to secure the western frontiers of the 
Union by concluding non-aggression pacts with the border States! and with 
France,? the Great Power whose influence on Poland is regarded as decisive, 
and who, in the past, has been held to be the inspirer of anti-Soviet designs 
in Europe. It is with the object of avoiding or postponing such an attack 
that the Soviet Government have proposed a pact of non-aggression with 
Japan, and have adopted in Far Eastern affairs a policy of extreme prudence 
bordering on pusillanimity, in order not only to leave the Japanese with no 
ostensible motive for an attack, but also to avoid being provoked by the 
Japanese into providing such a motive. The Soviet proposal for the sale of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, negotiations for which are, it appears, about 
to open in Tokyo, is the latest and most striking manifestation of this policy, 
which, if Japanese reports are to be believed, has been the cause of dissension 
in the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs between M. Litvinov and 
M. Karakhan, and also between M. Litvinov and the Soviet military 
leaders, to whom M. Litvinov’s policy of peace at any price is naturally 
distasteful. By their subservience to Japan, the Soviet Government have 
embroiled themselves with the Nanking Government, whose rights over the 
Chinese Eastern Railway M. Litvinov has rudely repudiated; and they have 
been brought very near to a recognition of Manchukuo. 

2. The gravitation of the Soviet Union towards France and Poland, away 
from the camp of the vanquished towards that of the victors, from the re- 
visionists to the defenders of the integrity of the Versailles system, which was 
recently touched on in a somewhat embarrassed article by Karl Radek (see 
my despatch No. 2873 of the 23rd May), has been strongly reinforced by 
events in Germany. France, Poland and the Little Entente have been driven 
into closer relationship with the Soviet Union, which, by a curious reversal 
of roles, is now held to be an element making for stability in Europe. If it 1s 
important for the Soviet Union to be able to count on the neutrality of the 
Western States in the event of war with Japan, it is equally important for 
Poland and the other nations whose security, and, indeed, existence, rests upon 
the maintenance of the Treaty of Versailles, to be able to count on the 
neutrality of the Soviet Union in case of an attack on Poland by Germany. 
The rapprochement between France and the Soviet Union has been hailed in 
almost lyrical terms by M. Herriot, and with somewhat more reserve by 
M. Paul-Boncour, and has been marked by the mutual support recently 


1 For the Soviet-Turkish non-aggression treaty of 1925 see No. 64, note 6. For the 
non-aggression pacts of 1932 with Finland, Estonia, Latvia, and Poland see British and 
Foreign State Papers, vol. 135, pp. 485-8, 478-80, and 638-40, and No. 157, note 1. | 

2 See No. 191, note 2. 3 No. 497. 
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afforded at the Disarmament Conference by France and her friends on the 
one hand, and the Soviet Union on the other, crowned by the singular 
spectacle of pro-Soviet manifestations by M. Titulescu. 

3. Though the threat to Soviet Russia from Germany is less immediate 
than from Japan, the proceedings of the National Socialist Government have 
caused acute apprehension in Moscow. The Fascist revolution in Germany 
threatens the position of communism not only in Germany, its firmest strong- 
hold outside the Soviet Union, but in the world at large. Notwithstanding 
the recent renewal of the German-—Soviet Treaty of Friendship and Herr 
Hitler’s reconsecration of the Rapallo tradition, the Soviet Government are 
not convinced that Germany can be counted upon not to reverse what has 
come to be regarded as the natural German policy of economic and, to some 
extent, political collaboration with the U.S.S.R.; and they have attached 
more importance than it merits to the fantastic scheme of Herr Rosenberg 
for the annexation of the Ukraine to Poland in return for the retrocession of 
West Prussia to Germany. 

4. It is the sense of imminent danger from Japan and uncertainty as to 
Germany’s intentions which have actuated not only the latest development 
of the Soviet policy of non-aggression pacts and the new policy of rapproche- 
ment with the continental Versailles Powers, but also to some extent the Soviet 
proposal for the definition of an aggressor,* urgently pressed upon the dele- 
gates at the Disarmament Conference at Geneva. One object of this, as of 
most Soviet proposals at Geneva, is to ‘show up’ the imperialists, who, for 
practical reasons, may feel bound to oppose them; but it also has in view the 
possibility of attack by Japan, in which event the Soviet Government would 
be able to declare to the peoples of the world that, by a definition accepted 
by some at least of their own imperialist Governments, the Japanese were 
indubitably the aggressors. 

5. But Japan and Germany are not the only enemies to be feared. Behind 
them, a less open, but no less dangerous, because more subtle adversary, 
stands Great Britain, who has now in Soviet estimation taken the place 
recently held by France as the instigator of anti-Soviet movements in Europe. 
It is an axiom in the Soviet press that His Majesty’s Government stand firmly 
on the side of Japan, not only in her Manchurian adventure, but also in her 
anti-Soviet plans. The opposition of the British delegation at Geneva to the 
Soviet proposal for the definition of an aggressor can, the Soviet press asserts, 
only be explained by the reluctance of His Majesty’s Government to agree 
to a definition which would inevitably brand the Japanese as the aggressors 
in any conflict between the Soviet Union and Japan. The Soviet press also 
claims, notwithstanding all appearances to the contrary, that influential 
circles in England have more sympathy with the Hitler régime than is 
commonly supposed, and the ‘Pravda’ in a recent article goes so far as to 
describe people of the type of Rosenberg as ‘Fascist lackeys of British im- 
perialism’. British policy is stated to be inspired by a desire to turn the 
attention of Germany to the East in order first to avoid a war in the West, 

* See No. 523. 
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which would be contrary to British interests, and secondly, as the current 
jargon has it, to divert European imperialist antagonism into anti-Soviet 
channels. 

6. The anti-Soviet designs attributed to Great Britain are not merely 
political but also economic, and are directed towards the crippling of the 
Soviet Union as an economic entity. Of this, the events of the last few months 
are, in Soviet eyes, conclusive. In August last, in their agreement with 
Canada at Ottawa, His Majesty’s Government accepted a provision obviously 
directed against Soviet exports to the United Kingdom.’ In September [sic], 
in pursuance of their anti-Soviet plans, His Majesty’s Government brusquely 
and inconsiderately denounced an excellent commercial agreement® which 
had placed Anglo-Soviet trade on a stable legal basis. In November His 
Majesty’s Government tried to pick a quarrel with the Soviet Government 
over certain allegations in the ‘Izvestiya’ as to the activities of His Majesty’s 
Embassy and their ‘agents’. At the same time, His Majesty’s Ambassador 
and the Foreign Office adopted an immoderate and provocative attitude and 
made inadmissible demands in connexion with certain regulations issued by 
the Soviet authorities in regard to the provisioning of foreign Embassies in 
Moscow.’ In the early part of 1933, during negotiations for a new commercial 
agreement, the British delegation introduced numerous side issues, uncon- 
nected with the commercial negotiations proper, in order to prolong and 
hinder the negotiations, notwithstanding that the Soviet Government had 
shown themselves so helpful as to agree to graduated measures towards 
balancing exports and imports between the Soviet Union and Great Britain. 
Having thus shown that they had no desire to conclude an agreement, His 
Majesty’s Government seized upon the Metropolitan-Vickers arrests in 
March last as a pretext for terminating the negotiations altogether and for 
making demands more suited in form and substance to be extorted from a 
vassal State than to be presented to a Great Power like the Soviet Union. 
In April His Majesty’s Government took the trial of the engineers as a pretext 
for seeking and obtaining power to impose an embargo on Soviet goods, and 
later in the same month they used the delivery of sentence as an excuse for 
actually imposing the embargo, although they had been given to understand 
that after the trial all the engineers would shortly be allowed to leave the 
Soviet Union. | 

7. A further count in the indictment against Great Britain is the Four- 
Power Pact,® which, conveniently enough, is also unpleasing to the Soviet 
Union’s new-found friends, Poland and the Little Entente. The case against 
Great Britain is put in an article in the ‘Pravda’ of the 1st June which for 
sheer silliness cannot have been often surpassed even in the Soviet press. 
This article, entitled “The Anti-Soviet Bloc and its London Inspirers’, explains 
that, although the Four-Power Pact was in point of form born in Rome, it 
was conceived in London or rather on the road from London to Geneva. 
(It is still neither good manners nor good policy to attack M. Mussolini in 


5 See No. 163. 6 See No. 165. 7 See No. 180, note 3. 
8 See Volume V of this Series. 
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the press here.) Although the draft of the pact has been much amended, its 
purpose as a step in the anti-Soviet interventionist policy of British imperial- 
ism remains intact. In the present state of acute tension in Europe, British 
imperialism desires to prevent a new war for the partition of Europe and to 
reserve for itself the part of arbiter between the conflicting groups. It wishes 
also to divert the attention of German fascism towards the East and away 
from the interests of the British bourgeoisie, and to create in capitalist Europe 
a powerful centre for anti-Soviet adventures. Great Britain has returned to 
her role as the leader of the anti-Soviet forces, and hopes as a result of the 
coming into power of German fascism to bring her long-standing anti-Soviet 
plans to fruition. The British Foreign Secretary has therefore been doing all 
that he can to save the Four-Power Pact, at first by soothing public opinion 
in France, and later by using his heavy artillery, namely, by refusing to 
undertake new obligations in the matter of security and by hinting that 
Great Britain is very little bound even by her existing obligations. After the 
Foreign Secretary’s recent speech in the House of Commons? and the approv- 
ing comment in the British press, it is clear that British policy is to maintain 
peace when it suits British interests and not to be drawn into conflicts which 
do not affect British interests; that unless Poland and the Little Entente 
accept a limited revision of the treaties they will never receive British aid; 
and that the British Government have, therefore, given up the League of 
Nations as a bad job and are trying to create by means of the Four-Power 
Pact a new force which can be more easily used for the realisation of their 
imperialist policy and primarily of their interventionist plans against the 
U.S.S.R. It is for this reason, the article declares, that the British delegation 
at Geneva so energetically opposed the Soviet definition of the aggressor, 
because the aggressor will be British imperialism and its Fascist lackeys of 
the Rosenberg type. The Four-Power Pact, therefore, whatever its final 
form, will remain a manifestation of the system of anti-Soviet blocs which 
British imperialism is trying to create in Europe and outside Europe. 
Rosenberg’s visit to London was part of the preparatory work for the creation 
of “The Pact of the anti-Soviet Bloc’. But, the article concludes, the joy of the 
British diehards at the success of one of their anti-Soviet efforts may perhaps 
be premature, for the success or otherwise of this new anti-Soviet plan does 
not depend upon the anti-Soviet imperialists alone. 

8. The ‘Izvestiya’ of the 2nd June, in the course of an exhaustive review of 
the genesis and meaning of the Four-Power Pact, takes a rather more 
moderate line than the ‘Pravda’ as regards its alleged anti-Soviet purpose. 
It points out that the first draft of the pact aroused opposition even in 
England itself, “especially in diehard circles’. “The diehards’, it says, ‘although 
they are opposed to the revision of the Treaty of Versailles, are no less 
anxious than the architects of the pact to create a united front of the capitalist 
States of Europe against the U.S.S.R., the United States of America, and the 
colonial peoples, but they consider that any attempt to purchase the aid of 
Germany at the cost of the revision of the Treaty of Versailles would end ina 

9 On May 26. See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 278, cols. 1439-54. 
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war between the capitalist States and not in an attack on the Soviet Union. 
Their plan consists in the incitement to an attack upon the U.S.S.R. by 
Japanese imperialism, which will bring in other capitalist States also. Thus, 
the united front, which cannot be created by diplomatic means, will be more 
easily brought into being under pressure of military necessity.’ The article 
admits that the final draft of the pact no longer contains the objectionable 
article about the common policy of the four Powers in all European, non- 
European and colonial questions, but it asks itself whether the idea of turning 
the pact into a weapon directed against the U.S.S.R. has merely been ex- 
punged from the paper on which the pact is written, or whether it has been 
in reality removed from the policy of the signatory States. The answer is that 
public opinion in the U.S.S.R. cannot be tranquillised by the mere absence 
of such a provision, in view of the permanent aspiration of the capitalist 
States to put an end to their own internecine antagonisms by the creation of 
a wide anti-Soviet front, even though it is true that attempts to establish a 
united front have in the past been unsuccessful. 

g. It is difficult to estimate how far the extravagances of Soviet publicists, 
such as I have quoted at some length in this despatch, represent the opinions 
held by those responsible for the conduct of this country’s affairs. That the 
governing authorities may be in favour of the propagation of this or that 
analysis of the motives of foreign Governments (and without their approval 
such analyses could not be published) does not imply that such an analysis 
necessarily or fully coincides with the official view. For example, the scare 
of intervention, which is consistently represented in the Soviet press as a well- 
authenticated fact, probably reflects the apprehensions rather than the con- 
victions of the Soviet Government. But it suits their book, for external as 
well as internal purposes, to spread the doctrine that the Soviet Union is the 
object of organised international victimisation, and this doctrine, which is 
not distasteful to foreign sot-disant pacifist circles, creates a favourable atmo- 
sphere for the reception of M. Litvinov’s ‘peace talk’ in international 
tribunes. What the Soviet Government really fear at this moment is some- 
thing more concrete than this pretended world-wide conspiracy. They fear a 
Japanese coup de main in the Maritime Province. But they have every motive 
to represent this anticipated ‘intervention’ as part of an all-embracing 
system of imperialist machination—for one thing, in order to disguise their 
reluctance to face a single combat. The vilification of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as the leaders of the ‘interventionist bloc’ thus conveniently satisfies the 
dictates of policy. If at the same time it satisfies the demands of passion, for 
this the denunciation of the commercial agreement and the imposition of the 
embargo are undoubtedly responsible. As between Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union, the situation is indeed such that the Soviet Government may 
even feel that honour will not have been wholly satisfied nor their fears 
substantially calmed unless they can secure not merely the raising of the 
embargo and the repeal of the Enabling Act, but also the rounding-off of 
their European security system by the conclusion of a pact of non-aggression 
with His Majesty’s Government. Such a pact, if concluded on the model of 
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the Franco-Soviet Pact, would bind His Majesty’s Government not to aid 
Japan in the event of Japanese aggression against the U.S.S.R. (Article 2), 
and not to take part in international economic action against the U.S.S.R. 
or to impose a complete embargo upon Soviet exports (Article 4). 

10. Soviet foreign policy in its present defensive phase is directed towards 
safeguarding the revolution. Its methods are to find allies within the popula- 
tions of capitalist States, to expose the hypocrisies of capitalist Governments 
in the eyes of their peoples, to conclude non-aggression pacts with capitalist 
States in order to avoid conflicts or to localise them if they occur, and to play 
upon the internecine antagonisms of imperialist Governments. It is to the 
interest of the Soviet Union that such antagonisms should remain un- 
resolved, issuing neither in war nor in reconciliation, because general war 
could hardly fail to involve the Soviet Union and perhaps jeopardise the 
revolution, while reconciliation would allow the imperialists to sink their 
differences and to turn their united forces against the proletarian State. At 
the present time, M. Litvinov’s ‘policy of peace’, notwithstanding the ulti- 
mate world-wide revolutionary purpose of Communist policy, is undoubtedly 
sincere, and the Soviet Government will go far to pursue it. Better lose 
prestige, better perhaps even bargain away territory and keep the peace, than 
be provoked into war and perhaps lose the revolution. A temporary sacrifice 
of prestige or of interests need not, if the natural ardour of military com- 
manders can be held in check, weigh too heavily with a State whose governors 
are, it seems, confident that its area, its population, its natural resources, its 
system of Government and its programme of planned economic development 
will in the long run render it all-powerful, and that the principles upon which 
it is founded are fated to capture the world. 

11. I am sending copies of this despatch to the Department of Overseas 
Trade, to the Export Credits Guarantee Department and to His Majesty’s 
Representative at Berlin. 


I have, &c., 
WILLIAM STRANG 
No. 501 
Letter from Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Mr. Collier 
[W 4422/5/38] 


BRITISH EMBASSY, MOSCOW, June 5, 1933 
My dear Collier, 

Your letter of the 13th May.! 

It occurs to me that one reason why it might be wise for us now to examine 
closely the possibility of taking unilateral measures for the regulation of 
Anglo-Soviet trade is that the negotiations for a new trade agreement on the 
terms which we propose may break down, in which case we shall either have 
to dispense with an agreement altogether, or to accept an agreement of the 
bad old type. 
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There are several issues upon which agreement will be extremely difficult. 

1. His Majesty’s Government are insisting that the new agreement shall 
include provisions for the gradual establishment of equilibrium in the balance 
of payments in respect of Anglo-Soviet trading operations. The Soviet dele- 
gation have themselves made a counter-proposal along the same lines, 
though very much less favourably drafted than our own proposals. Any such 
arrangement will, of course, be distasteful to the Soviet Government, as it 
will hamper the ‘manoeuvring capacity’ conferred upon them by the mono- 
poly of foreign trade. It will be a new departure in their economic policy, 
and one which, if applied by other countries which are important markets 
for Soviet goods, will seriously limit their freedom of action in directing their 
foreign trade. 

2. It will be necessary for His Majesty’s Government to embody in any 
new Anglo-Soviet agreement a provision reserving the right to implement the 
obligation undertaken by them in Article 21 of the Anglo-Canadian Agree- 
ment, in order to preserve for Canadian producers, as against the Soviet 
Union, the advantages of the preferential arrangements of the Anglo- 
Canadian Agreement. His Majesty’s Government will also wish to safeguard 
United Kingdom producers to the same extent as Canadian producers. 
Such a provision will probably be more distasteful to the Soviet Government 
even than the provision for the establishment of a balance of trade, for it runs 
directly counter to the principle of non-discrimination and equality of status 
as between Soviet trade and the trade of other countries which lies at the 
basis of Soviet commercial policy. The fact that the article may be made 
reciprocal in form may gild the pill, but will not make it less bitter, because 
the Soviet Government in virtue of the monopoly of foreign trade, already 
exercise and cannot in present conditions be prevented from exercising a 
power of discriminating against British trade on a far wider basis than will 
be reserved to them, on a basis of pseudo-reciprocity, in the proposed article. 

3. His Majesty’s Government have made the inclusion of an article con- 
ferring diplomatic privilege upon Soviet trade representatives conditional 
upon certain written guarantees from the Soviet Government in regard to 
the treatment of His Majesty’s diplomatic and consular officers in the Soviet 
Union. There is, I should say, no great prospect of these counter-conditions 
being acceptable to the Soviet Government; and it can hardly be expected 
that the Soviet Government will enter into any agreement which does not 
provide for the grant of diplomatic privileges to Soviet trade representatives. 
The grant of such privileges has been a feature of Soviet commercial agree- 
ments since the Anglo-Russian Trade Agreement of 1921.7 It is the mark of 
the recognition by foreign governments of the Soviet trade monopoly, upon 
which the Soviet Government are likely to insist even more strongly in the 
future than they have done in the past, with their sense of the growing 
strength and influence of the Soviet Union as a world Power, both politically 
and economically. 

The chances of the conclusion of a new Anglo-Soviet agreement on our 

2 See No. 1, note 1. 
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terms thus appear to be rather remote unless the Soviet Government can be 
brought to capitulate on issues which they have repeatedly stated are matters 
of national interest and prestige. Even though His Majesty’s Government 
were to yield on point 3, which is, I should imagine, the only point on which 
they can possibly yield, the prospects would not be very bright. 

The issue which has arisen between the Soviet Union and Great Britain 
is of first-class importance for the Soviet Government, and it is to be expected 
that the Soviet delegation at the World Economic Conference will do its best 
to weaken the position of His Majesty’s Government in the negotiations by 
trying to obtain support for the Soviet draft pact of economic non-aggression, 
the purpose of which is to bind the hands of capitalist governments while 
leaving the operations of the trade monopoly completely unfettered. The 
Soviet Government will be all the more anxious to secure results along these 
lines, as they have undoubtedly been impressed by the resolution with which 
His Majesty’s Government have framed and applied, for the first time in the 
history of the Soviet Union, drastic measures in restraint of Soviet exports. 
They have perhaps been disappointed that the opposition to these measures 
in the United Kingdom has not been as energetic or as vocal as they may 
have hoped. 

They may thus consider that it would be better for them not to enter into 
any trade agreement with His Majesty’s Government than to agree to our 
terms. The absence of an agreement would leave them free to place orders 
or not to place orders in the United Kingdom, as they choose. It would, of 
course, equally leave His Majesty’s Government free to close or restrict 
British markets against Soviet goods, but such action on the part of His 
Majesty’s Government, having to be taken publicly under powers secured 
from Parliament, could, they no doubt think, be counted upon to raise opposi- 
tion which would probably in the long run prove effective. Such a situation 
need only, they would think, last a few years, until the coming into power of 
a government prepared to conclude an agreement similar to that of 1930 
which would completely meet their requirements. 

The absence of a commercial agreement would, of course, not mean the 
end of Anglo-Soviet trade. The British market is so valuable to the Soviet 
Government that the knowledge that His Majesty’s Government had the 
power to close it would probably constrain them to place a modicum of orders 
in the United Kingdom, especially if credit terms were reasonable. But such 
a situation would, from our point of view, be unstable and unsatisfactory. 
For this reason, if for no other, we may in the long run be driven to place 
Anglo-Soviet trade on a stable basis, satisfactory to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, by unilateral action designed to ensure that the proceeds of Soviet 
sales in the United Kingdom shall, in such a proportion as we may prescribe, 
be applied to the purchase of British goods and services. It is probable that 
this solution would be even more distasteful to the Soviet Government than 
the terms upon which His Majesty’s Government are prepared to conclude 
an agreement, because, unless the Soviet Government countered by refusing 
to sell its goods in England or by letting the proceeds from their sales lie idle 
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in England, neither of which are probable, it would transfer the initiative to 
us and enable us to force the Soviet Government to spend its money in the 
United Kingdom. This fact, indeed, is perhaps the best hope we have of 
reaching an agreement on our terms, provided that we can convince the 
Soviet Government that, failing an agreement, this is the course we shall 
adopt. The threat of unilateral regulating action would be more effective 
than the threat of an embargo. Our present embargo has a good deal of 
national passion behind it; it is not a complete embargo; and its efficacy will 
be lowered, in the early stages at least, by licences in respect of goods already 
substantially paid for. For these reasons, it has not aroused any great 
opposition. But the Soviet Government would probably guess, and I think 
rightly, that an embargo imposed in cold blood to enforce a more equal 
balance of trade would be more strenuously opposed and could not be 
indefinitely maintained. A measure of unilateral regulation, on the other 
hand, once established, need never be removed. 
W. STRANG 


No. 502 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received June 20, 7.0 p.m.) 
No. 432 Telegraphic [N 4607/5/98] 
MOSCOW, June 20, 1933, 7.0 p.m. 


One of my colleagues hears from a reliable source that a few days ago 
Stalin expressed to one of his chief colleagues (probably either Kalinin or 
Voroshilov) his annoyance at having been brought to sanction the action 
in Metro-Vickers case without having been warned by those whose duty it 
was to know of the risk of the serious repercussions on world opinion and on 
Anglo-Soviet relations. As to this aspect of the case he had been kept in the 
dark. 


No. 503 
Minute by Mr. Collier 


[W 4769/1670/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 22, 1933 


When the Secretary of State and the President of the Board of Trade see 
M. Litvinov! on Monday? morning, the following points will probably be 
raised in the course of the conversation. 

I. M. Litvinov will no doubt begin by saying, as he has already said to 

1 On May 23 M. Maisky had let it be known privately, through an unofficial channel, 
that the Soviet Government wanted a settlement of the Anglo-Soviet dispute, and the with- 
drawal of the mutual trade embargoes. M. Maisky subsequently saw Sir Herbert Samuel, 
and made a number of suggestions—which the Foreign Office regarded as impracticable— 
for ending the dispute. As a result of these discussions, however, Sir J. Simon agreed to meet 
M. Litvinov on the latter’s visit to London for the World Economic Conference. 

2 June 26. 
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Sir F. Pole,3 that the decision on the prisoners’ appeals is a judicial matter 
with which the executive side of the Soviet Government cannot interfere and 
on which he can make no bargain. It is suggested that the reply to this 
should be that so long as we know that the prisoners will in fact be released 
simultaneously with the raising of the embargo, the Soviet Government can 
adopt whatever procedure they think consonant with their dignity—for 
example, they could take no action on the appeals but expel the men from 
the country by executive order. In any case we are sure that it is not beyond 
their capacity to find a suitable arrangement. 

IIT. To judge from previous indications of the Soviet Government’s atti- 
tude, M. Litvinov is likely to ask, not merely for the withdrawal of the 
embargo, but also for the repeal of the Embargo Act. A preliminary objec- 
tion which could be raised to this is that it is asking His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to go beyond the promise which they made in Parliament and to make 
a further concession to the Soviet Government, whereas the latter are 
offering no further concession in return. The sentences against the prisoners 
and the other accused still stand on record, the accusations not merely 
against them but against the British Secret Service and His Majesty’s 
Government themselves are not withdrawn, no guarantees are given that 
British subjects will not be liable to similar treatment in future; and if we are 
to discuss anything beyond the immediate practical question of getting the 
prisoners out and the embargo removed we shall need to discuss all the 
points, such as these, which would be involved in the negotiation of a satis- 
factory settlement of the whole case. If M. Litvinov shows any disposition 
to proceed to such discussion it might be suggested to him that what we have 
in mind in return for a repeal of the Act would be something in the nature of 
a “free pardon’ which, while not invalidating the trial, would release the 
accused from its consequences. If, however, he refuses any further concession 
from the Soviet side but still presses for the repeal of the Act, it might perhaps 
be possible to promise this in return for satisfactory progress in the commercial 
negotiations. In any case it would be emphasized that immediate repeal 
would not be an easy matter for His Majesty’s Government, since it would 
involve finding Parliamentary time and facing considerable Parliamentary 
criticism; and it would be impressed upon him that it was above all things 
desirable to concentrate now on the immediate practical problem of how to 
get the men out and remove the embargo without loss of dignity on either 
side, and that the solution of this problem could only be made more difficult 
by the introduction of further demands from one side or the other. 


3 Sir F. Pole, at the suggestion of Sir H. Wilson, at that time Chief Industrial Adviser 
to H.M. Government, had conversations with M. Ozersky and M. Litvinov at the Soviet 
Embassy on June 15. Sir F. Pole gave an account of his conversations to the Foreign 
Office, but the latter did not regard the interviews as satisfactory. Sir R. Vansittart 
noted on the record of the interviews: ‘The first one took place without my knowledge, 
and the second one had already been arranged before I heard anything of the matter at 
all. Had I known, I should not have approved, because I do not think that these indirect 
approaches can be helpful.’ Sir F. Pole took no further part in the discussions with 
M. Litvinov and M. Maisky. 
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III. It is even possible that M. Litvinov may go further than this and ask 
for an assurance not merely that the Act will be repealed, but that it will 
never be re-introduced—for example, in connexion with the commercial 
negotiations. It is submitted that such a demand should be rejected out of 
hand as an impertinence, since the Soviet Government, by their very 
organisation, possess a permanent power of embargo which they would 
certainly refuse to give up in any circumstances. 

IV. M. Litvinov may also ask that, as we are presumably anxious to 
prevent further ill-feeling over this case, we should undertake that when the 
men are released no further publicity is given to their experiences or to any- 
thing else connected with the trial. As it is important, from the point of view 
of British public opinion, large sections of which are still not wholly con- 
vinced of the justice of His Majesty’s Government’s case and in particular 
cannot understand the prisoners’ ‘confessions’, that further publicity should 
be given to these matters as soon as possible, it seems desirable to take the 
line that His Majesty’s Government have no control over the press and that 
at this late stage of the case and after the release of the prisoners there is no 
reason to fear that Anglo-Soviet relations would suffer in consequence of any 
communication between the prisoners and the press. 


L. C. 


No. 504 
Sir F. Simon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 
No. 381 [N 4842/5/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 26, 1933 
Sir, 

I had over an hour’s discussion with M. Litvinov this morning. Colonel 
Colville was also present. I opened the interview by saying that I thought 
the Soviet and British Governments were at one in desiring to put an end 
to the situation which had arisen out of the Metropolitan-Vickers affair. 
M. Litvinov indicated that he agreed, and said that he would not go back on 
past events, but Russian public opinion had to be considered. I said that 
there was also a strong public opinion in this country, and that it would be 
best to proceed by each of us recognising the other’s point of view and then 
considering what was the practical means of improving the situation and 
enabling the resumption of Anglo-Soviet trade negotiations to be under- 
taken from the point where they left off. Those negotiations had been pro- 
ceeding with some prospect of a satisfactory arrangement being reached, 
but they could not be resumed until the Vickers affair was completely 
liquidated. 

2. We then discussed the possibility of arranging in advance for con- 
temporaneous action by which Thornton and MacDonald might be granted 
a free pardon and sent out of the country, while at the same moment the 
embargo might be lifted. M. Litvinov said that he could not offer the two 
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men ‘on a plate’ as the price of ending the embargo; their appeal for clemency 
would, in the ordinary course, come up to be considered by the supreme 
Soviet authorities after the lapse of six months from their sentence, and it was 
not possible for him to anticipate what the decision would be. I replied that our 
embargo was imposed solely in connexion with the Vickers prisoners, and no 
one’s prestige was prejudiced in arranging to bring the trouble to an end by 
simultaneous action on both sides. M. Litvinov should understand that it 
was quite impossible for us to withdraw the embargo before the prisoners 
were freed; we should have no difficulty in renewing the embargo if the three 
months ran out with no change in the situation, but I felt that if he and I 
handled the matter in a reasonable spirit, a solution should be found which 
both of us could accept. For example, if after communicating with his 
Government he was able to tell me that on a given early date the appeal of 
the two prisoners would be considered and dealt with and the decision 
announced, I should be prepared to advise my colleagues that a meeting of 
the Privy Council should be held on the same date for the purpose of cancel- 
ling the proclamation. There could not, of course, be a cancelling proclama- 
tion unless we knew that the men were at the same time being released under 
a free pardon. 

3. M. Litvinov made various alternative suggestions, which I dealt with 
in turn. He pointed out that under this scheme the Act of Parliament under 
which the proclamation had been made would continue on the Statute Book. 
I said this was necessarily so, for its repeal would not be an executive, but a 
parliamentary, act, and would involve debate in both Houses, which, even 
if it was otherwise practicable, I should deprecate as likely to aggravate the 
situation. Mr. Runciman had already publicly stated on behalf of the 
Government that the Executive would not use the Act of Parliament for any 
other purpose, and, in connexion with the settlement of the matter, I should 
be perfectly willing to repeat this assurance. M. Litvinov then asked whether 
it would not be possible to allow the proclamation to expire at the end of the 
three months, after which he suggested that, in the course of the next follow- 
ing few days, the prisoners might be released. I replied that this was not a 
practical suggestion, for the Government would be asked in Parliament very 
shortly whether it was going to renew the proclamation, and the answer 
would certainly be that we should do so if the conditions remained un- 
changed. I added that M. Litvinov should know that the proclamation would 
not, as I understood it, expire on the 17th [19th] July (thrée months from the 
time when it was made), since the Act of Parliament provided that, in calcu- 
lating the three months, the time when Parliament was not sitting should be 
excluded. The Easter and Whitsuntide recesses thus had the effect of pro- 
longing the period of operation of the existing proclamation, assuming that 
Parliament rose at the end of July, till later in the year, probably October. 
All this went to show how much better it would be to settle up the whole 
matter at once. It would then be possible to resume Anglo-Soviet trade 
negotiations before the August holiday. M. Litvinov asked if we had any 
idea as to how long such negotiations might take. Colonel Colville pointed 
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out that we had already reached agreements with various Scandinavian 
countries; the conditions of Russian trade were so different that a different 
kind of arrangement would be necessary; the Russian negotiators were 
anxious to obtain some measure of security for the sale of Russian products 
in this country, and we, on the other hand, should want adequate security 
over a period of time for British sales to Russia, and we should have to secure 
a reasonable balance of trade. M. Litvinov observed that Soviet Russia 
could take no exception to the application of methods which we adopted 
against other foreign countries; what they objected to was that we should 
adopt methods which we did not apply elsewhere. To this we naturally 
replied that, since Soviet purchases were entirely in the hands of the Soviet 
State, special arrangements were necessary. All this, however, would be the 
subject of discussion if trade negotiations were resumed, and they could not 
be resumed until the Vickers men were free. 

Throughout the discussion it was evident that M. Litvinov attached 
importance to securing a trade agreement. 

4. M. Litvinov said that he would like to think over what had been said 
at our interview and would ask to see me again towards the end of the week. 
Before leaving, he agreed with me the terms of a press communiqué as to our 
interview (annexed) and we exchanged assurances that we would not preju- 
dice the prospect of reaching agreement by making public any further state- 
ment as to what had passed between us. 

5. I did not attempt to manceuvre for position in the discussion, but told 
M. Litvinov frankly what was possible and what was not. His own attitude 
was that of a man who, while he desired to terminate the present impasse, 
could not accept a solution which would too deeply wound Russian suscepti- 
bilities. It was evident that he intended to communicate with his Govern- 
ment before the next interview. 

Iam, &c., 
JouN SIMON 


ANNEX TO No. 504 
Communiqué 


An exchange of views took place this morning at the Foreign Office be- 
tween M. Litvinov and the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in which 
they made clear to one another the position of their respective Governments 
on the present obstacles to the renewal of Anglo-Soviet trade negotiations. 
Colonel Colville was also present. It was arranged to have another meeting 
within the next few days for the continuation of these conversations. 
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No. 305 
Sir F. Simon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 
No. 382 [N 4843/5/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 28, 1933 
Sir, | 

Following upon our interview of Monday,' reported in my previous 
despatch (No. 381),2 M. Litvinov asked to see me again today, and spent 
over an hour with me and Colonel Colville. He made a further effort to get 
me to agree to remove the embargo first, and to accept the assurance that 
thereafter the two prisoners would be promptly released. I rejected any 
suggestion of this kind as quite impossible, and repeated that we should take 
no step until we knew that the release of the men was secured—that was the 
object of the embargo, and we should maintain the embargo until that object 
was reached. M. Litvinov had declared that his Government could not 
release the men simply in exchange for the prospect of our subsequent action, 
and His Majesty’s Government took up a corresponding position as to the 
impossibility of taking a prior step. 

2. M. Litvinov then abandoned his first contention, and the discussion 
resolved itself into the working out of a time-table by which simultaneous 
action, followed by simultaneous announcements, could be arranged. 
M. Litvinov referred to my view, expressed at our earlier interview, that 
whatever we agreed to should be done quickly, and said that he entirely 
agreed and would like to dispose of the whole matter immediately. I inferred 
from what he said that he had already received instructions which enabled 
him to put forward a tentative plan with the confidence that his Government 
would not repudiate it. The proposal ultimately took the following form: 
M. Litvinov would call here on Friday next (the goth June) to inform me 
that M. Kalinin, as head of the Soviet Executive, has had laid before him 
all the circumstances of the Thornton and MacDonald cases, including their 
petitions and the contemplated cancellation of the embargo on either side, 
and that M. Kalinin is willing to give his consent to a free pardon for Thornton 
and MacDonald so that they will be free to leave Russia immediately. I 
pointed out that M. Kalinin, as I understood, was only one member of the 
Executive, but M. Litvinov assured me that for all practical purposes 
M. Kalinin’s view would be the decisive factor. M. Litvinov at the same time 
would inform me that the formal decision of the Presidium of the Executive 
Committee of the Soviets would be taken on the following day (Saturday) 
and the necessary papers signed, and that at the same time the Commissar 
for Trade (who, he said, was the proper authority) would cancel the counter- 
measures against British trade. All this would be on the assumption that 
I was then able to inform him that a meeting of the Privy Council would take 
place on Saturday, when a proclamation revoking the British embargo on 
Russian goods of the 19th April would be passed. 


1 June 26. 2 No. 504. 
9/0 


3. T insisted, and M. Litvinov agreed, that it would be an essential condi- 
tion of this scheme that there should be no publication or announcement or 
reference in the press either in Russia or here to any of the decisions taken or 
of the intention to take them until the following (Sunday) morning, when the 
papers in both countries would publish the documents. I observed that it 
was not the most convenient arrangement for the announcement to be made 
in the Sunday press, and M. Litvinov and I considered whether we could not 
antedate the whole programme by twenty-four hours, but, finding that His 
Majesty would not be back in London till late on Friday afternoon, this 
alternative became impossible, and I preferred an announcement even on 
Sunday rather than that there should be further delay. 

4. We next considered together the order and probable timing of events on 
Saturday—the object being to synchronise action so as to secure that the full 
announcement could be made next day without a hitch. There is, of course, 
a difference between Moscow and London time. I said that in view of the 
definite assurance which M. Litvinov said he would be able to give me as to 
his Government’s action, it might be possible to arrange a meeting of the 
Privy Council on Saturday before noon, but I must be sure that I should get 
the news of the signature and promulgation of the free pardon and the 
cancellation of the counter-embargo in good time on Saturday to enable the 
whole story to be told in the next day’s papers. M. Litvinov said that if the 
scheme was approved on both sides there should be no difficulty as to this, 
and he would reserve times on the long distance telephone so that the Soviet 
Embassy might report to me on Saturday afternoon that the necessary action 
had been taken in Moscow. This would enable me to issue a statement from 
the Foreign Office on Saturday evening that the Soviet Embassy had in- 
formed me that the petitions of Thornton and MacDonald had come before 
the Presidium that day; that a free pardon had been granted to both men 
so that they were free to leave Russia immediately; and that the counter- 
embargo had been cancelled. M. Litvinov added that if (which he did not 
anticipate) the formal assurance did not come to hand, by reason of any 
mechanical breakdown or the like, at the hour arranged, he would still be 
able to tell me from his previous instructions that I could assume that the free 
pardon had been granted and the counter-embargo lifted, and would there- 
fore still be able to put the Sunday papers in possession of the information as 
above. 

5- Colonel Colville and M. Litvinov discussed the subject of the resump- 
tion of Anglo-Soviet trade negotiations, which had been suspended by reason 
of the Vickers incident. Colonel Colville said that he thought we should be 
prepared to take up these discussions at the point where they were broken 
off as soon as the present controversy was disposed of by the action now pro- 
posed, and we agreed that, if the scheme was adopted, the communication 
to the newspapers would include a statement that arrangements would now 
be promptly made to resume Anglo-Soviet trade negotiations at the point 
where they were interrupted. 

6. M. Litvinov again referred, as he had at the previous interview, to the 
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doubts of his Government as to whether, after the prisoners were released and 
the proclamation withdrawn, we might not use the Act of Parliament to 
renew the embargo. Colonel Colville explained that we desired to keep the 
trade negotiations entirely separate from the present controversy and that 
any action taken in connexion with our future trade arrangements would be 
entirely separate from the present Act or any proclamation made under it. 
M. Litvinov said that he would like to have a note from me repeating, what 
had been already publicly stated, that the Government would not use this 
Act of Parliament for any other purpose, and I said that when the whole 
matter was arranged I should be prepared to give him a note to this effect.3 

7. Before closing the interview, I told M. Litvinov that I was glad to find 
that we had both been able to keep any information as to our previous inter- 
view out of the papers, apart from the agreed communiqué. I was being 
asked a question on the subject in the House of Commons this afternoon, 
but I should reply by referring to the communiqué and deprecating any 
further enquiries. I hoped that we should continue to treat the whole discus- 
sion at this stage as strictly confidential, and with this M. Litvinov agreed. 
We drafted together a communiqué of a single sentence as regards our 
present meeting, and this is annexed to my despatch.‘ 


Iam, &c., 
Joun Smon 


3 See No. 518. 

4 Sir J. Simon sent a record of the proposed arrangement to M. Litvinov on June 29 for 
his confirmation. M. Litvinov, however, returned the letter with a covering note, in 
courteous terms, that he would prefer not to have any written agreement or correspondence 
about the plan, but that he was ‘quite sure’ that the arrangements would ‘work without a 
hitch’. Sir J. Simon replied that the sole reason for his letter was that he wished to be 
certain that he was giving an accurate account of the arrangement to the Prime Minister 
and his colleagues. 


ANNEX TO No. 505 
Communiqué 


M. Litvinov called at the Foreign Office this morning and had a further 
interview with the Secretary of State and Colonel Colville; the conversations 
opened on Monday last are being carried on and it is intended to have 
another meeting this week. 
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No. 506 
Sir F. Stmon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 
No. 128 Telegraphic [N 4897/1610/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 29, 1933, 3.U p.m. 

My previous telegram No. 127.! 

To avoid any risk of MacDonald being taken ‘ill’ before or after release, 
it would be well if you or a member of your staff were to visit the two men as 
often as possible until they are liberated and to have them met at the prison 
and escorted across the frontier at once by a member of your staff. 

1 It has not been possible to trace this telegram in the Foreign Office archives. It probably 
contained a summary of the arrangements made with M. Litvinov and reported fully in 
No. 505. 


No. 507 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fune 30, 2.25 p.m.) 
No. 438 Telegraphic [N 4941/1610/38] 


MOSCOW, June 30, 1933, 2.45 p.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 127! and 128.2 

I do not think I can offer any comment on this eminently satisfactory 
arrangement. 

All offices are closed today but I am trying to get in touch with competent 
official of Commissariat for Foreign Affairs to ask— 

(1) That a visit to the prisoners be authorised before release. 

(2) That we be informed at what hour release will take place, so that we 
can meet them at the prison. 

(3) That all necessary facilities (such as accommodation on train) may 
be afforded, so that prisoners if released on July 1, can leave Moscow that 
evening. 

I will arrange for prisoners to remain in the Embassy between their release 
and the departure of train and they will be accompanied across the frontier 
by member of my staff. 

™ See No. 506, note 1. 2 No. 506. 


No. 508 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fune 30, 3.15 p.m.) 
No. 439 Telegraphic [N 4942/1610/38] 


MOSCOW, June 30, 1923, 3-35 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 
Official of Commissariat for Foreign Affairs states Presidium of Central 
Executive Committee meets at 6 p.m. (4 p.m. London time) tomorrow, 


July 1. | 
1 No. 507. 
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He does not know whether established procedure will admit of release of 
both? the same evening. He promised to enquire. He will also let me know 
whether visit before release will be possible. 

Even if release takes place on the evening of July 1, it may be difficult to 
obtain the necessary visas and accommodation on the train to allow of 
Thornton and MacDonald’s departure the same day. Official states diffi- 
culty of avoiding premature publicity has been increased by Reuters’ 
message from London received this morning stating that agreement is under- 
stood to have been reached for simultaneous release of the prisoners and 
raising of embargo, though without mentioning date on which this will 
happen. Nothing has, of course, appeared in the Press here and [ shall 
maintain silence in accordance with your instructions. 

2 This word was an error in transmission, and should have read ‘prisoners’. See below, 
No. 515, note 2. 


No. 509 
Sir F. Simon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 
No. 129 Telegraphic [N 4942/1610/36] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 30, 1933, 6.45 p.m. 


Your telegrams Nos. 438 and 439.! 

Reuters’ message was presumably based on ‘Daily Herald’ statement this 
morning. I am asking Reuters not to telegraph further till they know and 
am impressing Soviet Embassy with importance of maintaining silence. 

2. Further interview with Litvinov took place this morning on lines fore- 
shadowed in my telegram No. 127? and he informs me all is in order for 
simultaneous action tomorrow. He promised me that you should be in- 
formed of Presidium’s decision immediately. It will probably take the form 
of commutation of sentence to expulsion or permission to leave immediately, 
not of free pardon, since these two men cannot be treated better than the 
others. I am content provided that they are freed and leave at once. 

3. We shall announce release and cancellation of both embargoes in 
papers on Sunday: morning, but Litvinov told me that he could not promise 
announcement at same moment in Russian papers. What he does promise 
is that there shall be no previous announcement whatever. If this is observed 
I am content. 

4. Our announcement will include statement that arrangements will 
promptly be made to resume trade negotiations at the point where they were 
interrupted. It has already been stated in Parliament that powers taken 
under the Import Prohibition Act of April last would not be used for any 
other purpose than in connexion with the life and liberty of the six accused. 
I have agreed to hand to Litvinov on Monday a note reaffirming this declara- 


1 Nos. 507 and 508. 
2 See No. 506, note 1. 3 July 2. 
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tion. He says that he does not desire the note to be made public. I have 
made plain to him, and he agrees, that our hands remain free to seek fresh 
Parliamentary powers if the course of the negotiations or other circumstances 
require it. 


No. 510 
Sir F. Simon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 
No. 387 [WN 4930/5/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 30, 1933 
Sir, 

M. Litvinov sent me a telephone message yesterday evening that he had 
had an answer from his Government as to the proposed action to be taken on 
both sides on Saturday, and that he was now authorised to say that the pro- 
posals were approved and would be acted upon. He asked to come to see me 
again and did so at 11.30 this morning; Colonel Colville was also present. 

2. M. Litvinov explained that he was not sure that the expression ‘free 
pardon’ was correct; he made the comment that it would be manifestly im- 
possible to treat Thornton and MacDonald better than Monkhouse, Nord- 
wall and Cushny, who had been expelled from Russia. I said that I had not 
used the phrase in any technical sense, but that what was essential was that 
the sentences should be commuted on Saturday so that both men were free 
to leave Soviet territory immediately. I added that I should not regard it as 
a compliance with the arrangement if the opportunity was taken to issue an 
elaborate document repeating the accusations which had been made at the 
trial, and M. Litvinov assured me that this would not be done. 

3. We then settled the precise time-table for tomorrow (Saturday). I told 
him that the Cabinet had approved of the plan I had outlined to them and 
that I should be able to inform him at noon tomorrow that the cancelling 
proclamation had been passed, though it would not be published until late 
in the evening. M. Litvinov said that he would arrange to telephone to 
Moscow on hearing from me at noon (2 p.m. Moscow time) and that I might 
expect to have from the Soviet Embassy in the course of the afternoon the 
news that the Presidium of the Executive Committee of the Soviets had 
signed the order of release and that the Commissar for Trade had cancelled 
the counter-measures. If there was any hitch in telephonic communication, 
he would still be able, in view of the authority he had received, to give me the 
necessary information by 6 p.m. London time, so that I could supply the press 
with the whole information for Sunday morning’s newspapers. 

4. His Excellency next enquired about the draft of the note which I had 
agreed to hand to him when the whole matter was settled, renewing, in the 
name of His Majesty’s Government, the assurance that the powers taken last 
April under the Import Prohibition Act would not be used for any other 
purpose than in connexion with the life and liberty of the Metropolitan- 
Vickers prisoners. We agreed that this document should take the form 
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annexed'!—it is to be handed to M. Litvinov on Monday. He required the 
document only as a private assurance to his own Government and indicated 
that he did not intend to publish it. It will not, therefore, be included in the 
material given to the press tomorrow night, but I have given no promise that 
it will not be ultimately published on our side. It is important for me to 
record that Colonel Colville and I made it entirely plain to M. Litvinov 
that the assurance contained in the note was limited to the use of the 
statute already passed. Our hands remain entirely untied for the future, 
but if hereafter we require to regulate Russian trade, new parliamentary 
powers for the purpose will be obtained. M. Litvinov said that he entirely 
understood this and was not seeking to do more than to receive an assurance 
in regard to the further use of the existing Act of Parliament. 

5. Before leaving, M. Litvinov asked that the communications which had 
passed between us in the course of this week’s negotiations should be regarded 
not as constituting an agreement for record but rather as interviews, in the 
course of which each of us had given information to the other as to the action 
which our respective Governments were prepared on certain conditions to 
take. I said that I was only interested in securing the termination of the 
present position by the release of the two men and, on the assumption that 
this was accomplished, I was prepared to agree. 


Iam, &c., 
Joun Sion 
t See No. 518. 


No. 511 
Sir F. Stmon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 
No. 131 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 4942/1610/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 1, 1933, 2.0 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 439! says that official you saw did not know ‘whether 
established procedure would admit of release of both prisoners the same 
evening’. Two points arise on this: (1) there must be no differentiation 
between the treatment of Thornton and MacDonald. The whole of my 
negotiations with Litvinov have been on the basis that they stand in the same 
position and will be treated in the same way by being immediately released ; 
(2) if the sentence means that owing to the late hour release cannot take place 
that night, the latest moment for release must be the following morning. 
I have already informed Litvinov that I am proposing to supply the 
Sunday papers with the announcement that the sentences have been com- 
muted so that both men are free to leave Soviet territory immediately. Any 
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attempt to delay their release would be a manifest breach of the spirit of the 
arrangement. I have sent for Litvinov to see me early this afternoon and will 
if necessary telegraph again.? 


2 Sir J. Simon informed Mr. Strang at 3.20 p.m. on July 1 that he had received assurances 
from M. Maisky that ‘both prisoners will be released this evening’. Mr. Strang was there- 
fore instructed that further action in connexion with the phrase mentioned above was 
unnecessary. See No. 515. 


No. 512 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Recetved Fuly 1, 3.40 p.m.) 
No. 441 Telegraphic [N 4873/1610/38] 


Moscow, July 1, 1933, 4.12 p.m. 

Commissariat for Foreign Affairs informs me that Thornton and Mac- 
Donald will be released at 9 o’clock this evening (7 o’clock London time). 
I shall meet them at prison and bring them to stay at the Embassy until they 
leave via Warsaw tomorrow evening. Time is too short to allow of their 
departure by tonight’s train. His Majesty’s Consul will accompany them 
as far as Stolpce. 

Authorities cannot see their way to allowing a visit before release on 
alleged ground that this would be inconsistent with understanding as to 
secrecy. 

Commissariat for Foreign Affairs are issuing communiqué to foreign Press 
correspondents here at 9.45 this evening. This will be in time for Sunday 
morning papers and too late for Saturday evening papers in most parts of the 
world. 


No. 513 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received July 1, 9.0 p.m.) 
No. 443 Telegraphic [N 4874/1610/38] 


Moscow, July 1, 1933, 8.55 p.m. 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs made a formal communication to me by 
telephone at 7.25 p.m. this evening to the effect that Presidium of (? Central)! 
Executive Committee have commuted sentence on Messrs. Thornton and 
MacDonald to expulsion from Soviet Union with the provision that they 
shall not return to the Soviet Union within five years. 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs have also informed me that order has 
been signed by Commissary for Foreign Trade withdrawing Soviet measures 
against British trade and that this order will be published in Soviet press. 


I The text is here uncertain. 
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No. 514 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fuly 1, 11.20 p.m.) 
No. 444 Telegraphic [N 4875/1610/38] 


MOSCOW, July 1, 1933, 11.1 p.m. 
' My telegram No. 441.! 

I am at present at the prison where I am awaiting the release of the 
prisoners. An unexpected delay has occurred since an official of the Supreme 
Court who is present states that a document emanating from the Supreme 
Court which is essential to enable the release of the prisoners to take effect is 
missing. He states that without this document it is impossible to release the 
prisoners. I have represented to the officials the extreme delicacy of the 
position and its international importance, and I have told them that I intend 
to remain here until the prisoners are released or at any rate for the next few 
hours. 

On my instructions Mr. Vyvyan has communicated with Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs. They understand the position and state that they hope 
release can be arranged to take place at 11 o’clock, 1.e. in half-an-hour’s time. 


tT No. 512. 


No. 515 
Sir F. Simon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 
No. 388 [NV 4931/5/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, july 1, 1933 
Sir, | 

On reading your telegram No. 439! of yesterday afternoon, I observed that 
you reported, with reference to the release of the two prisoners, that the 
official of the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs had stated that he did not 
know ‘whether established procedure would admit of release of both the 
same evening’. The use of the word “both’ suggested the possibility that some 
differentiation was contemplated between the treatment of Thornton and 
MacDonald, and this would be entirely contrary to the whole course of my 
discussions with M. Litvinov. Again, the sentence raised a doubt whether 
the Soviet authorities might seek to hold the prisoners after their release had 
been decreed. This also would. be in conflict with the principle of simul- 
taneous action upon which M. Litvinov and I had been proceeding. Accord- 
ingly, I telephoned to the Soviet Embassy and asked M. Litvinov to be good 
enough to come and see me at 2.30 today. 

2. At the appointed hour M. Maisky presented himself in M. Litvinov’s 
place, explaining that the latter was anxious to avoid the possible publicity of 
yet another visit to the Foreign Office on this matter. I said that the visit of 
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the Ambassador would fulfil the same purpose, and put to M. Maisky bluntly 
both the above points, telling him that I had received this message from you. 
As regards the first point, M. Maisky replied that there was no question of 
differential treatment; the two prisoners would be treated in the same way 
and released at the same time. As regards the second point, he said that he 
had received a telegram from Moscow about your enquiry, but that, as he 
understood it, the question that had been raised was only the possibility of 
the two men being able to leave Moscow by the train tonight. This, he under- 
stood, might be difficult to arrange owing to the hour of release and the 
necessity of supplying the permit to pass the frontier in time. I told him that 
in that event you were prepared to house the two men at the Embassy for the 
night, and that I assumed in any event (a) that they would be released tonight, 
and (5) that they could travel, at latest, tomorrow. His Excellency gave me 
his confirmation on both heads. 

3. I expressed my satisfaction, and we agreed that there was now no 
remaining ambiguity. I added that it would be a very unfortunate opening 
for renewed trade negotiations if anything happened contrary to the spirit 
and basis of our agreement. I was now only waiting for the formal intimation 
from the Soviet Embassy that release had been granted and the counter- 
measures removed, and M. Maisky said that he expected to receive this 
information soon after the Presidium met at 4 p.m. London time. 

4. I reminded M. Maisky that I had yesterday sent to M. Litvinov the 
paragraph which I proposed to supply to the press to-night stating that ‘the 
sentences had been commuted, so that both men are free to leave Soviet 
territory immediately’. M. Maisky said that M. Litvinov agreed with this 
phraseology. 

5. I have written to Mrs. Thornton and Mrs. MacDonald to inform them 
of the impending release, and have arranged to send each of them a telegram 
as soon as we have actual information that it has taken place. 


Iam, &c., 


JouN Smon 


P.S.—Since the above interview was held and recorded, I have received 
your further telegram No. 442? and realise that my anxieties about the word 
‘both’ were unfounded, since the passage I quoted from your telegram 
No. 439 reached me in a corrupt state. 

; Jj. S. 


2 Not printed. In this telegram Mr. Strang stated that the text of his telegram No. 439 
appeared to have reached London in a corrupt state, and that the passage in question 
should read ‘release of prisoners’, not ‘release of both prisoners’. 
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No. 516 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fuly 1, 11.45 p.m.) 


No. 445 Telegraphic [N 4876/1610/38) 
Moscow, July 2, 1933, 12.16 a.m. 
My immediately preceding telegram.! 
Thornton and MacDonald were released shortly after eleven tonight? 
and are now at the Embassy. 
t No. 514. 2 This telegram was drafted on July 1. 


No. 517 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received July 2, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 446 Telegraphic [N 4877/5/38] 


MOSCOW, July 2, 1933, 5.0 a.m. 

My telegram No. 441.! 

Following is translation of text of communiqué? issued by Tass at 11 
o'clock this evening.3 Begins :— 

On July 1 the British Government removed embargo on imports of Soviet 
goods imposed in April of present year and Commissariat of Foreign Trade 
removed counter-measures taken by them in reply to embargo. On the same 
day Presidium of Central Executive Committee of Soviet Union substituted, 
as an amnesty, expulsion from Soviet Union for imprisonment imposed on 
Thornton and MacDonald when convicted by Supreme Court of Soviet 
Union. 

In accordance with a decree of Presidium of Central Executive Committee, 
Thornton and MacDonald were released from custody on evening of July 1 
under obligation of leaving the country. 

At proposal of British Government negotiations for conclusion of a com- 
mercial agreement between Soviet Union and Great Britain, which were 
broken off in March of this year, will be resumed on July 3.4 


1 No. 512. 

2 Printed in Jane Degras, Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy, vol. 111, p. 23. 
3 This telegram was drafted on July 1. 

4 The first meeting was held on July 10. 


No. 518 
Note communicated to M. Litvinov' 


[WV 4903/5/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 3, 1923 
Your Excellency, 


In the debate on the Import Prohibition Bill last April the President of the 
Board of Trade stated on behalf of His Majesty’s Government that the powers 
taken under that Act (23 Geo. V, Ch. 10) would not be used for any other 

1 See No. 510. 
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purpose than in connexion with the life and liberty of the Metropolitan- 
Vickers prisoners. We desire to keep the trade negotiations entirely separate 
from the controversy which will now be closed. Arrangements will promptly 
be made to resume these negotiations at the point where they were inter- 
rupted. Consequently, from the release of Messrs. Thornton and MacDonald 
and their departure from Soviet territory the object of the present Act will 
be exhausted and the existing Statute will not be treated by His Majesty’s 
Government as available for use in connexion with any other matter. 
Mr. Runciman’s statement was, of course, made on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government as a whole, but I hand you this Note to put on record that it 
remains an effective undertaking. 
I have, &c., 
JoHN Sion 


No. 519 
Mr, Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received Fuly 11) 


No. 368 [N 5128/1610/38] 
Moscow, July 3, 1933 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that having been informed by M. Guelfand, 
of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, that Messrs. Thornton and 
MacDonald would be released from prison at 9 p.m. on the 1st July, I 
presented myself at the Sokolniki Prison at that hour, accompanied by 
Mr. Walton, translator at this Embassy, in order to meet the prisoners on 
their release and convey them to the Embassy. 

2. The prison authorities were waiting to receive me, and I was conducted 
to a courtyard of the prison, where I was received by M. Nedra, governor of 
the prison, and M. Romanov, his deputy, both of whom were already well 
known to me from my frequent visits to the prison to see Messrs. Thornton 
and MacDonald. I also found there Mr. Burke, of Metropolitan-Vickers, 
whom I had asked to be present. A table had been placed under some trees 
in the courtyard, and I was asked to sit down at this table. There were also 
present M. Vul, Deputy Director of the Prisons of the Moscow Area, and 
M. Sheinin, ‘Examiner for Specially Serious Cases’ at the Procurator’s 
Department, who had conducted the investigation into the Metropolitan- 
Vickers case on its transfer from the O.G.P.U. to that department. 

3. Messrs. Thornton and MacDonald were then sent for and came to the 
table. I learned from them afterwards that it was only shortly before this that - 
they had been informed they were to pack up their belongings. They had 
assumed that they were to be removed to another prison and possibly 
separated one from the other, and it was only when they saw me at the table 
that they realised what was afoot. M. Vul then rose and read to the prisoners 
in a formal manner the text of the decree of the Presidium of the Central 
Executive Committee commuting their sentence to expulsion from the 
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country. He read from the original decree. The prisoners were then asked 
to sign a statement that they had heard this decree and that they undertook 
to leave the country within five days, they having previously agreed that this 
period was long enough for them to be able to comply with the undertaking. 

4. M. Vul then stated that the next formality would be the checking of 
Messrs. Thornton’s and MacDonald’s belongings for delivery to them against 
a receipt. This formality occupied some half an hour. On its completion I 
was proposing to leave with the two prisoners, when M. Sheinin stated that 
he had discovered, much to his regret, that an order of the Supreme Court, 
which it was necessary for him to have before he could complete the for- 
malities of release laid down by law, was not in his possession, and he would 
therefore find it necessary to postpone the release of the two prisoners until 
the next morning, when this document would be in his hands. I represented 
to M. Sheinin that his proposal would create a very serious situation. I had 
been assured officially by the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs that 
afternoon that the release would take place at 9 o’clock, and I had so in- 
formed His Majesty’s Government. He knew as well as I did that the series 
of events, of which the release of the two prisoners was one, had been arranged 
after delicate negotiations in London between the Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs and you, Sir, and that any departure from the programme laid down 
as a result of these negotiations would be a matter of serious international 
importance. I therefore urged him to take steps in order that the necessary 
document might be obtained at once, and said that I proposed to wait at the 
prison until there was some fresh development. After going to the telephone, 
M. Sheinin came back and said there was some hope that perhaps in a few 
hours the necessary paper might be obtained, although he could not be 
certain. I said that in that event I proposed to wait in the expectation that 
his efforts would prove successful. At the same time I ostentatiously sent my 
car back to the Embassy, half an hour away, to fetch some sandwiches, so that 
there might be no doubt in his mind that I was prepared for a long sitting. 

5- I subsequently, in M. Sheinin’s presence, tried, but without success, to 
telephone first to M. Guelfand, the acting head of the competent department 
of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, and then to M. Krestinsky, 
the member of the Collegium in charge of British affairs. I then telephoned 
to Mr. Vyvyan at the Embassy, again in M. Sheinin’s presence, and in- 
structed him to telephone to London to warn the Foreign Office of the delay 
and of the reasons for it, and to try to get into touch with M. Guelfand. 
Mr. Vyvyan telephoned a little later to say that he had been unable to 
telephone to London as the line was out of action, but that he had found 
M. Guelfand. M. Guelfand was, he said, already aware of the hitch that had 
occurred, and was apparently much upset. M. Guelfand had, however, told 
him that he had hoped that the release could be arranged to take place at 
11 o'clock. The time was then about 10.20. Mr. Vyvyan, on my instructions, 
drafted and despatched my telegram No. 444! in order to a you 
with the position. 

t No. 514. 
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6. I then settled myself in a corner of the garden, with Mr. Thornton, to 
wait. About 11.5 M. Sheinin rushed out, called us together round the table 
again, and announced that everything was now in order and that the prisoners 
were free. He did not, so far as I could see, produce any document, and I 
doubt whether there was any. Messrs. Thornton and MacDonald took their 
leave of the prison authorities, with whom they are on friendly terms, bade 
a cool farewell to M. Sheinin, to whom they have no cause to be grateful, and 
came away with me to the Embassy. 

7. The prison authorities and M. Sheinin were all scrupulously courteous 
to me throughout, and M. Sheinin apologised for the delay that had occurred. 
I assured him that I did not impute it to him personally, and that I was sure 
that he would understand that it had been my duty to ask that the arrange- 
ment reached between the two Governments should be duly fulfilled. 

8. It is not impossible that the explanation of the curious and unexpected 
delay in the release of the prisoners may be as follows: I understand that on 
the evening of the 1st July, at about 7 o’clock, foreign press correspondents 
here received a report from London, apparently via the “Tass’ News 
Service, that the terms of the proclamation issued on that day provided that 
the withdrawal of the embargo would not come into force until the prisoners 
had been actually released. This report may well have disquieted the Soviet 
authorities and impelled them to make last-minute enquiries of the Soviet 
Embassy in London, and in the meantime to delay the release upon an excuse. 
The possibility that some such confusion occurred is strengthened by the 
impression which I have already recorded, that no necessary documents 
were in reality missing, and that the officials at the prison were indulging in 
play-acting.? 

I have, &c., 
WILLIAM STRANG 


2 Mr. Thornton and Mr. MacDonald, with Mr. Richards, saw Sir L. Oliphant and 
Mr. Shone at the Foreign Office on July 6. The following record was made of the conversa- 
tion by Mr. Shone: 

‘Both men gave the impression of being still under very great nervous strain and Mr. Mac- 
.Donald, in particular, looked pale and ill; his answers which were rambling in character 

‘were given in a very low voice, often almost inaudible. Mr. Thornton was more ready to 
‘talk and spoke quite clearly, but he was also inclined to stray from the point, and it was not 
‘always easy to extract the meaning that he wished to convey. At the outset, both men 
appeared to be rather nervous of their surroundings, but they soon became more at ease 
and spoke quite freely. 

‘Sir L. Oliphant, after welcoming them back, told Mr. Thornton that one of the points 
on which the Secretary of State particularly wished for information, was how he came to 
sign the document (27) incriminating so many of his colleagues. His explanation went to 
confirm our previous understanding that the document had been built up bit by bit. He 
mentioned, for instance, that a list had been made of the Metro-Vickers employees, on which 
it was noted which of them had had army service—(and might therefore be presumed to be 
likely spies)—-and also that the O.G.P.U. produced, in the course of their examination, 
blank forms with various headings—e.g. ‘“Economic Espionage’’—on which the answers to 
questions were noted. The method employed to extract answers proceeded on the following 
lines; the examiners would ask him a series of questions, such as “‘was he in such and such 
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a place on such and such a date’”’; and if the answer was in the negative, some sort of evidence 
was produced to show that he had been. He cited a typical case of this as follows. He was 
asked by the O.G.P.U. whether he had ever done anything to help a Prince Gagarine to leave 
the country and when he said no, a photograph of a card was produced which he then 
remembered to have given to Prince Gagarine with “Sir Herbert Lawrence’”’ written on it. 
He had given the card—a long time before in Siberia—to Prince Gagarine only to intro- 
duce him to Sir H. Lawrence, if he went to England, but had forgotten having done so. 
He had done nothing to assist him to leave Russia. The O.G.P.U. people of course made out 
that it was Colonel Lawrence for whom the card was intended; and they alleged that the 
creases in the card were due to the fact that it had been wrapped up in a cigarette (which 
they produced to Mr. Thornton) and so given to Prince Gagarine, to escape detection. 
Mr. Thornton admitted having given Prince Gagarine the card but denied flatly having 
concealed it in a cigarette. 

‘Many other questions were put to him in a similar way and, while no direct threats were 
made against him, all kinds of insinuations were. For instance, at one time some members 
of the ‘‘Department of Special Functions” of the O.G.P.U. (which Mr. Thornton said he 
presumed were the “‘torturers’’) came into the room and carried on a semi-audible conversa- 
tion with the O.G.P.U. examiners in a corner. At the end of his long examination, he was 
reduced to such a state that “‘he would have signed his own death warrant’”’. When Sir L. 
Oliphant put to him that it was even worse to have signed the document he did, incriminat- 
ing his colleagues, he admitted that he had at the time got beyond caring what he did. 
He had at one time asked his examiners to shoot him and have done with it; they had 
merely responded by talking about a short rest or giving him aspirin, and had then begun 
their questions all over again. Finally the document had been dictated to him and he had 
written it out and signed it accordingly. 

‘Sir L. Oliphant then told Mr. MacDonald that the other point on which information 
was specially desired, was what had happened during the interval in the trial on April 13, 
when he had been removed from Court after denying that he was guilty of the charges 
to which he had previously confessed. Mr. MacDonald by his reply confirmed the suspicion 
which we have already entertained, that the O.G.P.U. intimidated him with threats against 
his housekeeper, with whom however he was not confronted during the interval. He said 
that they did not threaten her with death, or even, apparently, with a timber camp, but that 
if he persisted in maintaining his innocence, she would be produced in Court, and that 
that would “make things much worse”’ for her and everyone concerned. (It is evident that 
he was greatly beholden to the housekeeper, and to judge from his appearance and de- 
meanour today, at home in England, it is perfectly intelligible that even a relatively mild 
threat of almost any kind might have had the effect of making him recant at the trial.) 
As regards his confession, he said that his own feeling from the outset was that, given the 
nature of a Soviet Court, everyone would in any circumstances be found guilty and sen- 
tenced—though possibly reprieved later. This feeling had received confirmation when his 
counsel had advised him that it was best to plead guilty and that he could then be “got off” 
afterwards; he had not wanted to have a Russian counsel, but the Embassy had advised 
it and he derived the impression that the other engineers were having counsel too, and he 
had therefore agreed. His counsel had been a “‘decent old gentleman’’, to whom he had 
given his full confidence, as he thought it safe to do so. Asked whether he had ever thought, 
when making his confession, of his colleagues and what attitude they were adopting, he 
replied that he had not. (This.query was put to him more than once and he admitted quite 
frankly that the point whether they were also admitting guilt or not had not entered his 
head.) But he then said that he had been completely amazed to learn that they had not 
also pleaded guilty. His recantation of his confession had been made to help Mr. Thornton 
whose cross-examination, he believed, was to follow his own. 

‘Mr. Thornton said that his Russian counsel had also advised him to plead guilty. He 
was prepared to doso on the charge of “economic espionage’’, and it was only Mr. Strang and 
Mr. Vyvyan who had dissuaded him. He considered his counsel to be utterly intimidated 
by the O.G.P.U., if not actually in their employ. While the man was a capable speaker, he 
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made no use of many points which had been furnished to him by Mr. Thornton who 
considered that he could have defended himself much better. His counsel could not be 
located when Mr. Thornton had been induced by the Embassy to plead not guilty and thus 
was not aware, when he came to Court, that his client had decided not to plead guilty to 
the charge of economic espionage; and when this was realised there was at once a stir among 
the judges who had in consequence received no information from his counsel. 

‘As regards the evidence given against the British engineers by their Russian colleagues, 
Mr. Thornton said that the O.G.P.U. had hold enough over the latter to ensure their saying 
what was wanted. For instance, in the case of... [a name is here omitted], no threats to the 
man himself would have been effective, but a threat to send his wife or daughter, or both, to 
a timber camp would have been quite enough. This was the normal attitude of Russian 
“intelligentsia’”’ in such cases. 

‘Sir L. Oliphant told both men that it would be useful to have written reports from them, 
provided that it was certain that the writing of them would not be too much of a strain. 
It was clear that both were ready, if not indeed anxious, to put their experiences down on 
paper, though Mr. MacDonald said that he found it difficult to remember the sequence of 
events. Mr. Thornton said that his report would mention several Russians who had not 
been arrested; he was anxious lest it should be published and ‘“‘give them away”’, but he was 
satisfied by an assurance that it would become an official paper, if sent to the Foreign Office, 
and that due care would be taken, if at any time it was decided to lay any portions of it. 

‘Mr. Thornton said that what had given him more heart than anything else throughout 
the whole case had been the receipt of the message from the Secretary of State to the effect 
_ that no importance would be attached here to admissions obtained by O.G.P.U. methods— 
(See telegram No. 66 to Mr. Strang [No. 383] of the 11th April, annexed). 

‘Both men, particularly Mr. Thornton, expressed deep gratitude to the Secretary of State 
for the action taken on their behalf, and asked that they might be allowed to see Sir John 
Simon, for a few minutes to express it. Sir L. Oliphant said that this could not be done but 
undertook to convey their thanks to Sir John Simon. They were also most appreciative of 
the help given them by Sir E. Ovey, whom they desire to thank in person, and by Mr. Strang. 

‘Mr. Richards mentioned at the end of the interview that three Russians who were now 
over here as “‘learners’’ in the Metro-Vickers works, had all said that the Heavy Industry 
Department of the Soviet Government were bent on making the O.G.P.U. look fools as a 
result of the trial.’ 
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CHAPTER VII 


Correspondence with regard to the foreign policy of 
the U.S.S.R.: continuance of Soviet press attacks on 
Great Britain: attitude of His Majesty’s Government 
towards the application of the Soviet Union for 
admission to the League of Nations: election of the 
U.S.S.R. to membership of the League 


(July 3, 1933—September 18, 1934) 


No. 520 


Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received Fuly 3, 2.20 p.m.) 
No. 451 Telegraphic [N 4894/1149/38) 


Moscow, July 3, 1933, 2-30 p.m. 

Senior official of Commissariat for Foreign Affairs told one of my colleagues 

a few days ago that it was unlikely that present Soviet-American conversa- 

tions in London would lead to any political result (by which he presumably 

meant recognition of Soviet Union by United States) as these conversations 

had related chiefly to commercial matters, and that it was not certain that 
in the commercial sphere they would lead to anything very tangible. 


No. 521 


Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received Fuly 3, 2.20 p.m.) 
No. 452 Telegraphic [N 4892/130/63} 


MOSCOW, July 3, 1933, 2-32 p.m. 

French Embassy have informed member of my staff that they have certain 

knowledge that a pact of non-aggression between Soviet Union and Italy 

has been negotiated. It 1s expected to be signed or initialled very shortly, 
probably here but possibly in Rome. 
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No. 522 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received Fuly 4, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 456 Telegraphic [N 4916/130/63] 


Moscow, July 3, 1933, 10.15 p.m. 

My telegram No. 452.! 

Italian Ambassador tells me that matters have not proceeded so far as this 
and that it is not certain anything will come of the present conversations 
which have taken place in Rome. He recalls that there was talk of such a 
pact in 1924 and again at the time of Litvinov-Grandi meeting at Milan,? 
on both occasions on Soviet initiative, as is now also the case. I gather from 
him that Italian Government are not anxious to conclude such a pact but 
he does not exclude possibility of its conclusion sooner or later. Provision 
which Italian Embassy have most difficulty in accepting is economic clause 
(see Article 4 of Franco-Soviet pact).3 


1 No. 521. 2 See No. 131, note 3. 3 See No. 191, note 2. 


No. 523 
Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved uly 10) 


No. 226 [N 5085/130/63] | 
é WARSAW, July 4, 1933 
ir, 

I asked M. Beck today if he could give me any information about the 
convention which, according to this morning’s newspapers, had just been 
concluded in London between the Soviet, Polish, Roumanian and other 
Governments containing a definition of the aggressor.! 

2. His Excellency replied that the convention was the result of conversa- 
tions which had been proceeding ever since the discussions at Geneva on 
M. Litvinov’s original formula. The initiative had come from the Soviet 
Government, who regarded the definition of the aggressor in a convention 
concluded between Russia and her various neighbours as the logical com- 
pletion of the Pact of Paris and of the recently signed pacts of non-aggression. 
They had followed the precedent set by the conclusion of the Litvinov Pact, 
the object of which had been to make immediately applicable to those 
particular countries the provisions of the Pact of Paris without waiting for 
the ratification of the latter instrument by the other signatories. In accepting 
in principle M. Litvinov’s suggestion the Polish Government had proposed, 
as they had done in the case of the Litvinov Pact and the non-aggression 
pacts, that the Governments concerned should negotiate a joint agreement. 
Whereas on the former occasion the Soviet Government had rejected this 
proposal, insisting on a series of bilateral treaties, they had on this occasion 
accepted it. 

1 See Volume V of this Series, No. 183, note 1. 
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3. M. Beck went on to say that so far as Poland herself was directly con- 
cerned, he attached little importance to the new treaty. Its indirect impor- 
tance to her was, however, considerable, as it placed her ally Roumania once 
more on speaking terms with Russia. Roumania stood now in regard to 
Russia where she had been before the failure of the negotiations for a Soviet— 
Roumanian Non-Aggression Pact. He claimed to have played a useful part 
in bringing about this result and hoped that eventually the two countries 
would conclude a non-aggression pact. 

4. In reply to a question from me, M. Beck assured me that from the 
beginning there had never been any idea of concluding a treaty of wider 
scope or anything of the nature of a reply to the Four-Power Pact,? and that 
various reports to this effect which had lately appeared in the foreign press 
were absolutely unfounded. 

5. In the course of the conversation I pointed out that the analogy be- 
tween the Litvinov Pact and the new convention was not complete. In the 
case of the former the Pact of Paris had actually been signed by everyone 
and only awaited ratification. In the case of the latter the proposed formula 
for the definition of the aggressor had not yet been approved by the Con- 
ference on Disarmament, and in the discussions of the Committee on Security 
had failed to receive unanimous acceptance. I suggested that the London 
Convention seemed to me to some. extent to have prejudged the question. 
Should the conference eventually wish to adopt a different and possibly 
better definition, it might now be difficult for it to do so. To this M. Beck 
replied that in that case it would no doubt be possible for the signatories of 
the present treaty to agree together to make the necessary modifications in 
the formula, while if the work of the conference came to nothing the neigh- 
bours of Russia would at least have some basis of security in their relations 
with that country. It must not be forgotten that these countries could not, in 
case of a dispute with Russia, fall back on the League of Nations, as could the 
other States of Europe in the event of disputes with each other, as Russia did 
not belong to the League. 

6. I enclose a translation of an Iskra communiqué published in today’s 
newspapers recording an interview with M. Beck on the subject of the new 
convention.3 I also enclose translation of an official Pat communiqué 
published in the “Gazeta Polska’ on the same subject.3 

7. You will observe that the former statement shows the tendency to 
exaggerate the political importance of agreements affecting Polish—Soviet 
relations, to which I referred in my despatch No. 2183 of the 28th ultimo. 
The conclusion of the present convention in no way leads me to modify the 
views as to those relations which I expressed to the French Ambassador as 
reported in that despatch. 

8. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires 
at Moscow. I have, &c., 


WILLIAM ERSKINE 
2 See Volume V of this Series, No. 204. 3 Not printed. 
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No. 524 
Sir F. Simon to Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) 


No. 303 [N 5058/130/63] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 6, 1933 
Sir, 

M. Skirmunt! told me today that his Government attached considerable 
importance to the treaties defining the aggressor which had just been 
negotiated between Soviet Russia and her neighbours on her western side. 
He pointed out that the definition was based on M. Politis’ formula, which 
had been elaborated at Geneva. In particular, M. Skirmunt felt that agree- 
ment on this definition between Soviet Russia and Roumania was of value, 
especially as in the case of Roumania no Treaty of Non-Aggression had been 
arrived at with the Soviet last autumn. I enquired how the definition of the 
aggressor could be of value if there was no Treaty of Non-Aggression between 
the two States, and he replied that it would be of value for the purpose of 
applying the Kellogg Pact, which they had both signed. Moreover, the 
Ambassador considered that the new Soviet-Roumanian Agreement in effect 
amounted to an acknowledgment by the Soviet Government of Roumania’s 
jurisdiction over Bessarabia. This followed from certain words in the pre- 
amble and the body of the document, which, by incorporating the Politis 
definition, bound Soviet Russia not to attack an area under Roumanian 
Administration. 

2. M. Skirmunt said that his Government did not wish to exaggerate the 
importance of this series of arrangements, but they did feel that they were a 
material contribution towards preserving the peace in Eastern Europe. 


Iam, &c., 
Joun SIMON 


t Polish Ambassador in London. 


No. 525 


Mr. Palairet (Bucharest) to Sir 7. Simon (Recetved July 14) 


No. 200 [N 5228/130/63] 
BUCHAREST, July 7, 1933 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that the signature of the Eastern European 
Treaty of Non-Aggression has been hailed by the whole Roumanian press 
and by public opinion here as a signal contribution to the cause of peace, and 
as a further triumph for M. Titulescu. Special prominence is given to the 
speeches exchanged between the latter and M. Litvinov, and to the appre- 
ciative comments in the foreign press. 
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2. ‘Dimineata’ states that in official circles the pact is regarded as especially 
valuable for the following reasons :— 


(1) In the pacts concluded last autumn, non-aggression was regarded 
merely as a duty supplementary to the obligations of the Kellogg Pact, 
whereas it 1s now expressly stated that aggression is forbidden by the 
Kellogg Pact itself; 

(2) The obligation of non-aggression now becomes permanent, instead of 
being limited, as formerly, to a period of five years; 

(3) No mention of ‘differences’ is made in the new treaty; 

(4) For the first time in international life the term ‘aggression’ is recog- 
nised as precisely defined, i.e., by the Politis report of the 24th May, 
1933; 

(5) Territories to be excluded from the possibility of aggression are now 
satisfactorily recognised as being those over which the signatory 
Powers exercise sovereignty at the time of signature; and 

(6) The opening paragraph of article 2 leaves to the contracting parties 
full liberty to act under their existing agreements and alliances, in- 
cluding, of course, the Covenant of the League of Nations. 


3. Copies of the text of the treaty, as they have appeared in the ‘Indé- 
pendance roumaine’, are transmitted herewith.! The official text will be 
forwarded in due course when the Ministry for Foreign Affairs have fulfilled 
their promise of sending me it. 

4. The Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, whom I saw on the 
4th July, expressed the keenest satisfaction (for the same reasons as those 
given above) at the conclusion of this pact, which, he said, removed from 
Roumania the constant nightmare of an attack from beyond the Dniester, 
which had so long oppressed her. He had, he said, the distinct impression 
that the Soviet Government had now really given up their claims to Bessa- 
rabia and were no longer interested in that province, though they could not, 
of course, be expected to state this openly. 

5. For the present, therefore, there could be no question of diplomatic 
representation between the two countries, though this might take place at 
some later date, when the Soviet Government should be prepared formally 
to renounce all claim to Bessarabia. It was, M. Radulescu added, far better 
to go slowly and to remain satisfied for the moment with the important step 
forward just made. 

6. He informed me, with evident satisfaction, that M. Titulescu had been 
in constant contact and consultation with you, Sir, during the whole course 
of his discussions with M. Litvinov. M. Titulescu is, I think, much to be 
congratulated on the result of these discussions. He has now concluded a 
pact of non-aggression which has all the advantages of the previous abortive 
one and none of its disadvantages: one of its greatest advantages being that 
it is not a single instrument between Roumania and Soviet Russia, but is 
part of a comprehensive agreement between the latter country and all the 

1 Not printed. 
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States bordering on her frontiers. The accession of Yugoslavia has widened 
its scope even further; and, according to M. Radulescu, it is shortly to be 
open to the signature of any State who may wish to join. 

7. I should, perhaps, add that M. Radulescu observed to me that he knew 
that the definition of ‘aggressor’ accepted therein was not acceptable to His 
Majesty’s Government. He regretted this; but in such a matter different 
countries, with their different conditions, must, he said, naturally judge for 
themselves. 

I have, &c., 
MICHAEL PALAIRET 


No. 526 


Str R. Graham (Rome) to Sir 7. Simon (Received July 11, 5.15 p.m.) 
No. 178 Telegraphic [N 5182/130/63] | 


ROME, July 11, 1933, 3.40 p.m. 

Moscow telegram No. 452.! 

I have sounded Signor Suvich who informs me that it is the case that a pact 
of non-aggression between U.S.S.R. and Italy, to run on parallel lines to 
commercial agreement, is being negotiated but that negotiations are only in 
an initial stage. 


1 No. 521. 


No. 527 
Sir F. Simon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 


No. 409 [N 4984/130/63] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 13, 1933 
Sir, 

With reference to your telegram No. 440! of the 1st July, I have to inform 
you that the Soviet Ambassador called on Sir Robert Vansittart on the 3rd 
July to convey to him a message from M. Litvinov regarding the negotiations 
which the latter was conducting with representatives of States bordering on 
the Soviet Union. He explained that M. Litvinov had put forward proposals 
in February last for the definition of the aggressor, but that, owing to the 
slow-moving machinery at Geneva, nothing immediate had come of them. 
In April last the Soviet and Polish Governments had taken the initiative on 
this subject; but the latter had subsequently dropped the negotiations, and 
they had only been resumed in London during the Economic Conference, 
when the Turkish and Roumanian representatives had also participated. 


1 Not printed. 
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2. M. Maisky referred to rumours in the press that an immediate pact was 
to be signed between the Soviet Government and all their neighbours. He 
declared that these rumours were not correct, and that M. Litvinov wished 
me to know the facts before any further press announcement appeared. The 
facts were that an agreement providing for the definition of an aggressor was 
to be signed that evening between the Soviet Government and the three 
Governments already named, and M. Maisky was understood to say that 
Estonia and Latvia would also be parties to it. A further protocol, which 
would provide for the adherence of any other States wishing to join, was in 
preparation but was not yet completed. It would not be on quite the same 
lines as the first, although the substance would be the same, and M. Maisky 
added, with some humour, that M. Litvinov would like it to receive wide 
adherence and to be called the London Protocol. Sir Robert Vansittart 
asked His Excellency to thank M. Litvinov for his information, and observed 
that the Soviet Government were already aware of the attitude of the British 
representative at Geneva towards this question. 

g. Sir Robert Vansittart received similar information regarding the 
negotiations in a conversation with the Roumanian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. M. Titulescu appeared to be well satisfied with his success in securing 
the acceptance of the ‘Politis formula’, and explained the advantage of the 
proceeding from the Roumanian point of view in regard to Bessarabia. Sir 
Robert Vansittart said that he quite understood this advantage, and added, 
as he had observed to M. Maisky, that the views of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the subject were already known to him. 

4. The Finnish Minister called at this Department on the same day as the 
Soviet Ambassador. He said that his Government had been pressed by the 
Soviet Government to join the Governments of the other border States in 
signing the agreement, but had hitherto avoided giving a definite reply, and 
that, before they did so, they would like to know the views of His Majesty’s 
Government on the whole question. M. Gripenberg added that it was obvious 
that M. Litvinov was seeking to use the Governments of Poland and the 
Little Entente, who were now so preoccupied with the German menace that 
they could think of nothing else, to put pressure on His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at the Disarmament Conference, and observed that M. Litvinov had 
attempted to ‘bluff’ him into initialling the agreement in London, by saying 
that, if Finland did not agree to do so now, she would not be asked again in 
the future. It was arranged that M. Gripenberg should make a written 
request for the views of His Majesty’s Government, but no communication 
has yet been received from him. 

5. You will have seen from the published text of the first pact that its first 
article binds the contracting parties to accept, in their relations with each 
other, the definition of aggression contained in the ‘Politis Report’. The 
Lithuanian Minister recently informed a member of this Department that 
his Government had insisted on the omission of this article from the separate 
pact on similar lines which they had negotiated with the Soviet Government, 
since they were determined never to recognise a formula which would tie 
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their hands over the Vilna question. He added that they had only signed this 
pact for fear of appearing isolated, as it was of no value to them in practice. 
In this connexion, it may be recorded that both the Estonian Minister and 
the Latvian Chargé d’ Affaires have declared that their Governments remain 
as free as the Lithuanian Government to oppose the adoption of the ‘Politis 
Report’ in connexion with any general disarmament convention, if they 
should think such a course expedient. 
Iam, &c., 
Joxun Smon 


No. 528 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fuly 25) 


No. goo [N 5514/113/38] 
moscow, July 17, 1933 
Sir, 

It is hardly necessary to confirm the notorious fact that on the eve of the 
harvest conditions of semi-famine still continue to obtain over large areas of 
the Soviet Union. Unauthorised estimates of the number of people who have 
died, either directly or indirectly, from malnutrition in the past year vary up 
to as much as the fantastic figure of 10 million. It is, I think, quite impossible 
to guess what the figure may be. I am told by a member of the German 
Embassy that in the German Agricultural Concession in the North Caucasus, 
five men have been employed in gathering and burying the corpses of peasants 
who have come in from outside this oasis of plenty in search of food and have 
died. One of the erectors employed by Metropolitan-Vickers in the Ukraine 
says that people died of starvation in the block of apartments in which he 
lived, one of them outside his door. He says that he refused to believe the 
stories he heard of conditions in the villages outside and walked out to see 
for himself; he found, as he had been told, that some villages were completely 
deserted, the population having died or fled, and that corpses were lying 
about the houses and streets. His Majesty’s Consul in Moscow is occasionally 
visited by Canadians of Russian origin settled in the Ukraine who tell him 
the same dreary, if less lurid, story of want, hopelessness and desolation. 

2. Great indignation has been expressed in the Soviet press at the estab- 
lishment of a fund in Germany for the assistance of starving Germans in the 
Soviet Union, and the columns of the Moscow newspapers are full of resolu- 
tions from collective farms and other organisations in the Volga and other 
regions inhabited by colonists of German race, protesting against these 
stories of starvation as ‘Fascist lies’ and inviting unemployed Germans from 
the Reich to come and see for themselves or to send their children to the 
Volga collective farms to be fed and educated. It is, of course, true that there 
are prosperous and productive collective farms in the Volga German 
Republic and that a part of the population has enough to eat, but it is also 
true, as we know from Volga German servants of the Embassy, that the 
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conditions prevalent in the Ukraine also obtain, to a milder degree and less 
widely perhaps, in the Volga German Republic. 

3. In Moscow itself signs of malnutrition are not widespread. The popu- 
lation, especially in the centre of the town where the privileged classes con- 
gregate, looks healthy and fairly to adequately nourished. The children and 
women generally look better than the men, and of the men it is the unskilled 
manual labourers who make the worst showing. These often look definitely 
undernourished. In the outer fringes of the town, where the workers live, 
and especially round the railway stations, the picture is more depressing, for 
here the poorer classes are seen in the mass and here the destitute peasants 
from the country are wont to congregate. Even in Moscow itself, which is 
favoured above all places in the Union in the matter of food, there are deaths 
from starvation. An English lady, who is studying Soviet hospitality [szc ? 
hospital] and welfare work, has herself come upon two corpses in the street of 
persons who had just died as a direct result of lack of food. 

4. His Majesty’s Consular officers at Leningrad and Moscow have from 
time to time reported on the typhus epidemic which has for several months 
been present in their districts—an epidemic the existence of which is still 
officially denied by the authorities. According to latest information, there 
is a falling off in the incidence of the disease in Leningrad, but in Moscow, 
notwithstanding the arrival of the hot weather, which usually stays the spread 
of the disease, the epidemic still maintains itself. A foreign press correspon- 
dent recently applied to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs for the 
official statistics of typhus in Moscow. He was given a return for the months 
of April and May showing under twenty cases in each month. He at once 
remarked that although he was acquainted with very few Russians, he 
himself personally knew of more cases than that. Closer examination then 
revealed that the returns were for April and May of last year and that, ac- 
cording to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, no others were avail- 
able. Another foreign correspondent, with greater determination, addressed 
himself to the health authorities, and after much argument obtained an 
admission that the hospitals were unable to cope with the typhus cases in 
Moscow, that most of the patients had to be treated at home, and that the 
authorities therefore had no idea how many cases there were. It 1s supposed 
that the disease has been brought by peasants from the country. It 1s spread 
by lice, and flourishes in conditions of under-nourishment and overcrowding. 

5. Plague is also reported from the Urals and Western Siberia. An 
engineer who has returned from that region reports that near Sverdlovsk 
armed guards entered the train clothed in anti-gas uniform and respirators, 
sacking soaked in disinfectant was placed over the doors and windows, and 
no one was allowed to leave the train, which then passed through several 
stations without stopping. Two large infected villages are said to have been 
destroyed by fire. The disease is reported to be of the pneumonic and septi- 
cemic types, to be associated with diphtheria, and to be of swift attack and 
high mortality. It is said to be spread by fleas from marmots, which latter 
are apparently more commonly found in times of food shortage than usual. 
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One channel of infection is stated to be the digging of marmot earths by 
peasants in search of the grain stored therein by the animals. Marmot 
hunters in Siberia have always had to run the risk of plague. 

6. Such is the condition of the country in the first year of the second Five- 
Year Plan, on the eve of the fourth collectivised harvest. It is one which 
causes the authorities some preoccupation, but little apprehension or alarm. 
The suffering and death inflicted upon the population are regarded as the 
normal casualties of a nation-wide operation in class warfare (a class war 
to end classes) in which the authorities are confident that victory will be 
theirs. Whether or not their confidence is well founded, time alone can show, 
and possibly not within the space of halfa generation. There is little prospect 
that the privations of the people can offer any immediate threat to the 
stability of the régime, failing a shock from outside such as a foreign war, or 
even that they will impose any substantial change in the policy of the party. 
A bad harvest in 1933 might have brought about a modification of the present 
agricultural policy, but the prospects for this year’s harvest are said to be 
fairly good, as will appear from my immediately following despatch.' 

7. I am sending copies of this despatch to the Department of Overseas 
Trade and to the Export Credits Guarantee Department. 

| I have, &c., 
WILLIAM STRANG 
t Not printed. 


No. 529 


Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Str F. Simon (Received Fuly 25) 


No. 410 [N 5526/1610/38] 
_--- Moscow, July 18, 1933 
Sir, | 

I have the honour to submit the following brief remarks on the Metro- 
Vickers case :— 

2. M. Steiger, who played a useful role as intermediary after the trial was 
over, told me a few days ago that, looking back on events, he considered that 
your statement in the House of Commons on the 27th April last! was the first 
step towards a settlement, in that it made the position of His Majesty’s 
Government quite clear. In that statement you said that the embargo could 
and would be removed as soon as Messrs. Thornton and MacDonald returned 
safely to the United Kingdom, assuming, of course, that the Soviet counter- 
measures were also withdrawn. 

g. On the 22nd June, a little over a week before the release of the prisoners, 
M. Steiger told me that he thought that a move would be made during the 
coming week, and he considered that the presentation of Herr Hugenberg’s 
memorandum to the Economic Conference had given a definite impulse in 
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. favour of a settlement between His Majesty’s Government and the Soviet 

Government. He subsequently told me that his remarks had been based on 

a knowledge of the instructions sent to M. Litvinov in London about that 

time. 

4. From hints which M. Steiger has dropped since, I gather that there is a 
marked disposition on the part of the governing authorities here to favour the 
establishment of calm and stable relations with His Majesty’s Government in 
the future. The new French Ambassador, who has come here to develop the 
Franco-Soviet rapprochement initiated by M. Herriot, tells me that the Anglo- 
Soviet conflict, which was still acute when he arrived, was a source of em- 
barrassment to him when first establishing contact with the Soviet authorities, 
and he expresses his relief and satisfaction that a settlement has been reached. 

5. From reports which reach me, it seems that the general public in 
Moscow regard the issue of the Anglo-Soviet dispute as a victory for the 
Soviet Government. The Soviet press has apparently persuaded its readers 
that the object of His Majesty’s Government in imposing the embargo was 
not to secure release of the prisoners, but to take a first step in economic war 
with the Soviet Union. The raising of the embargo, and still more, perhaps, 
the resumption of commercial negotiations, could thus be colourably inter- 
preted as a capitulation on the part of His Majesty’s Government. 

6. Members of foreign missions in Moscow have, in general, no such 
illusions, and unreservedly recognise that His Majesty’s Government have 
imposed their will on the Soviet Government. I hear two criticisms from 
them of the line adopted by His Majesty’s Government. It was, they think, 
overstepping the normal permissive limits of international law to demand the 
release of the prisoners without trial; and it was an error of judgment to 
suppose that the holding of the trial could be prevented (there are some, 
however, who think that even this could have been achieved by a firm threat 
to break off diplomatic relations). They regard the behaviour of Messrs. 
MacDonald, Thornton and Monkhouse at the trial as. . . .2_ There is no 
criticism of the action of His Majesty’s Government in taking powers to im- 
pose an embargo, nor of the imposition of the embargo immediately upon 
promulgation of sentence. The latter step, they think, was demanded by 
considerations of prestige, if by nothing else, for any hesitation to impose it 
would, in their view, have left the Soviet Government with a moral victory. 
They think it a matter for congratulation that some Government has at last 
taken resolute and decisive action against the arbitrary tyranny of the G.P.U., 
and that foreigners in this country have now acquired additional security 
thereby. 

I have, &c., 


WILLIAM STRANG 


2 A personal observation is here omitted. 
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No. 530 
Sir F. Simon to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 


No. 448 [N 3646/748/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 27, 1933 
Sir, 

In the recent publication of the All-Union Communist Party entitled 
“The Bases of the International Policy of the Soviet Power’, a summary of 
which was enclosed in your despatch No. 249! of May 8 last, comparatively 
little space is devoted to Soviet-German relations, the book having doubtless 
been written before the emergence of the new problem which confronts the 
Soviet Union as a result‘of the victory of National Socialism in Germany. 

2. From information received from other sources it appears to me that the 
present German Government are making every effort to renew the close 
relations formerly existing between Germany and Russia; and I shall be 
interested to receive from you some indication of the reactions of the Soviet 
Government to these overtures. In particular, I am anxious to learn whether 
it is thought likely in Soviet circles that any rapproch[e|ment between the two 
countries will be of long duration, and whether in your opinion the new 
German régime is tending to keep in closer touch with Moscow than with 
Rome. 

Iam, &c., 
Joxun Sm™on 
™ No. 487. 


No. 531 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received August 4, 2.30 p.m.) 
No. 470 Telegraphic [N 5877/130/63] 


MOSCOW, August 4, 1933, 1.33 p.m. 

My telegram No. 456.! 

I gather from Italian Chargé d’Affaires that what is now proposed is 
Treaty of friendship and consultation rather than a Pact of non-aggression on 
Franco-Soviet model which Italian Government think unnecessary. One 
purpose of such a Treaty would apparently be to reconcile Soviet Govern- 
ment to Four-Power Pact and to console them for their exclusion from parti- 
cipation in it. 

t No. 522. 
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No. 532 


Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Str F. Simon (Received August 22) 


No. 449 [N 6346/101/38] 
Moscow, August 9, 1933 
Sir, 

I have the honour to submit the following observations in reply to your 
despatch No. 448! of the 27th July, in regard to the present state and further 
prospects of Soviet—-German relations. 

2. In the recent pamphlet of the All-Union Communist party upon the 
“Bases of the International Policy of the Soviet Power’, to which reference is 
made in your despatch, it is stated that one of the principles of Soviet foreign 
policy is the exploitation of antagonisms within the capitalist camp. One of 
these antagonisms is the antagonism between the victors and the vanquished 
in the Great War, more particularly between Germany and the Entente 
Powers. The pamphlet goes on to say that the fact that the Soviet Union is 
an opponent of the Treaty of Versailles has caused Germany to draw nearer 
to the Soviet Union, both economically and politically. This rapprochement 
has been strengthened by the value of the Russian market for German 
industry. For this reason, the Soviet Government concluded the Treaty of 
Rapallo with Germany in 1922, and further treaties in 1925 and 1926. 
The Rapallo Treaty, the pamphlet observes, was a clear manifestation of the 
conflict in the capitalist camp, because it was concluded at Genoa at a time 
when the Entente Powers were adopting a hostile attitude towards the Soviet 
Union. The writer then, however, strikes a note of caution, to which recent 
events lend significance, and lays stress upon the dual character of Germany, 
which, though a vanquished, is still an imperialist Power. If, therefore, in 
the future, Soviet policy must trade upon the antagonism between Germany 
and the Entente and draw nearer to the former, this must be subject to the 
condition that Germany herself refrains from joining the anti-Soviet bloc. 
“It is therefore necessary firmly to remember what Lenin said about the true 
characteristics of contemporary Germany—that she is a crushed but, at the 
same time, an imperialistic country. This means that we must carefully 
follow the two conflicting tendencies in the foreign policy of the German 
bourgeoisie, one of. which seeks for trade and for an agreement with the 
U.S.S.R., while the other aims at a single capitalistic bloc against the U.S.S.R. 
and seeks an agreement with French imperialism.’ The negotiations at 
Lausanne for a Franco-German military alliance, proposed by Herr von 
Papen, show, the writer thinks, that anti-Soviet tendencies in Germany have 
grown stronger. 

3. The uneasy state in which Soviet-German relations now are is a 
reflection of the duality in the German outlook, to which the writer of the 
pamphlet draws attention. On the one hand is the National Socialist pro- 
gramme of eastern colonisation. “We have’, says Herr Hitler in ‘Mein 
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Kampf”, ‘finished with the pre-war policy of colonies and trade, and are going 
over to the land policy of the future. When we talk of new lands in Europe, 
we are bound to think first of Russia and her border States.’ The same 
sentiment was echoed by Herr Hugenberg last June in a memorandum sub- 
mitted to the World Economic Conference in London. On the other hand, 
it was the National Socialist Government which in May last ratified the 
Moscow Protocol of the 24th June, 1931, by which the Soviet-German 
Treaty of Friendship of the 24th April, 1926, and the Conciliation Conven- 
tion of the 25th January, 1929, were prolonged.? At the same time, Herr 
Hitler formally assured the Soviet Ambassador in Berlin that German policy 
towards the Soviet Government would not be modified by the National 
Socialist Government, and that the tradition of Rapallo would be fully 
maintained. What are the Soviet Government to think? In one respect 
their reaction has been definite. Under stress of the change in Germany, in 
conjunction with the threat from Japan, they have, as explained in my 
despatch No. 3063 of the 4th June, moved closer to France and Poland. 
They have also, as shown by Radek’s now famous article on the revision of 
the Treaty of Versailles (my despatch No. 287* of the 23rd May), somewhat 
modified, though with obvious embarrassment, their normal outlook upon 
the European situation as a whole. Radek points to the ‘programme of 
German fascism’ for the recovery of the Polish Corridor in return for the 
acquisition of the Ukraine by Poland as one of the twin anti-Soviet plans of 
the European imperialists. The pendant to it is the incitement of Japan to 
attack the Soviet Union in order that both may be weakened. 

4. The normal course of Soviet-German relations, though confirmed by 
the renewal of the Soviet-German Treaty of Friendship and by Herr Hitler’s 
formal reaffirmation of the Rapallo tradition, has thus been seriously dis- 
turbed in the last few months. Among the causes of this disturbance may be 
mentioned the suppression of the German Communist party, the recent 
agitation in Germany on behalf of starving German colonists in the Soviet 
Union and the submission of Herr Hugenberg’s memorandum to the World 
Economic Conference. Of these, the first is perhaps the least, and the third 
certainly the most important. 

5. The German Ambassador, with whom I discussed the question of 
Soviet-German relations a few days ago, tells me that the first reaction in the 
Soviet press to the suppression of the Communist party in Germany and to 
the action taken by the German authorities against Soviet commercial insti- 
tutions was so violent that he at first thought that the Soviet Government 
might intend to break with their former German policy. He is now convinced, 
however, that the Soviet Government ‘do not want to lose us’, and he attri- 
butes the violence of the press campaign to the temporary predominance of 
certain party and Comintern influences, who were unwilling, in the face of the 
Workers of the world, to allow the only other [sic] Communist party in exis- 
tence to be suppressed without protest. One might add that such a reaction 
to events in Germany would also be natural for an Administration which is 

2 See No. 482. 3 No. 500. 4 No. 497. 
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liberally staffed with Jews. The ill-treatment of Communists in Germany 
would thus, I think, not necessarily be a permanent bar to good Soviet— 
German relations. It is noteworthy that three of the countries with which, 
for rather different reasons in each case, Soviet relations have been most 
consistently stable and friendly since the revolution, namely, Turkey, Italy 
and Lithuania, are all countries where Communists receive short shrift. On 
the other hand, in two countries with which Soviet relations have been 
generally precarious, namely, Great Britain and France, Communist parties 
have a legal existence. 

6. As regards the German campaign in favour of colonists of German race 
resident in the Soviet Union, for which please see my despatch No. 4005 of 
the 17th July, paragraph 2, the German Ambassador does not anticipate that 
this will lead to a serious Soviet-German difference. The Soviet Government 
were, I understand, incensed to find that the President and the Chancellor 
of the Reich had subscribed to the fund raised for the relief of these colonists, 
and, though they delivered no written protest, they made their displeasure 
known to the German Government. The German Government, while 
insisting that the despatch of relief parcels from Germany, which the Soviet 
Government at one time seemed disposed to forbid, should not be prevented, 
are, the Ambassador tells me, doing their best to damp down public mani- 
festations in Germany on behalf of their unfortunate co-racials in the Soviet 
Unién. Though it is likely, therefore, that this incident may have no serious 
consequences for Soviet-German relations, it is clear that the Soviet Govern- 
ment regard the German action in some of its aspects as an intolerable inter- 
ference in their internal affairs, and they will, I think, be carefully on the 
watch for any further such affront to their sovereignty. 

7. As regards the Soviet reaction to Herr Rosenberg’s plan for giving 
Poland the Ukraine in return for the Corridor, and to Herr Hugenberg’s 
reference to the policy of eastern colonisation, the German Ambassador was 
not very comfortable. He says that he at first thought that the Soviet excite- 
ment about Hugenberg’s memorandum was artificial, but he is now coming 
to think that the Soviet Government are genuinely apprehensive of German 
plans for colonisation in the east. I understand that he informed one of my 
colleagues that the French Embassy here are busy keeping such apprehen- 
sions alive. He told me that during a recent interview with M. Krestinsky 
he remarked that he could better have understood the latter’s fears of 
German aggression if the latter had been Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
but how could the Germans physically encroach upon the Soviet Union, 
with which they have no frontier? He reaffirmed to Krestinsky that German 
policy was still what Herr Hitler had affirmed it to be, namely, fidelity to the 
Rapallo tradition, but M. Krestinsky had continued to harp on Hugenberg 
and to demand more and more explicit declarations of policy from the 
German side. The Soviet Government will certainly require deeds as well 
as words before they are satisfied on this point. The ‘Izvestiya’ of the 25th 
June, commenting on Hugenberg’s memorandum, remarked that Hugen- 

5 No. 528. 
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berg’s outburst, coming so soon after the German Treaty of Friendship had 
been renewed, could only destroy confidence in the declarations of the 
German Government. Until this distrust was dissipated, it added, Soviet 
public opinion would take note that elements standing behind a member of 
the German Government still hoped to deal with Soviet territory and popula- 
tion as with those of an African colony. 

8. The German Ambassador, when he talked to me, did not lay stress on 
the commercial aspect of Soviet-German relations beyond remarking that 
Soviet orders in Germany had fallen considerably this year as compared with 
previous years; that none at all had been placed for some weeks and that 
none would be placed at any rate before September; and that the Soviet 
Government would probably want to place in Great Britain under the new 
treaty® and perhaps in the United States in the event of recognition, some 
orders which had hitherto gone to Germany. He seemed resigned to this 
prospect. The Soviet press has often threatened the reduction of Soviet 
orders in Germany. As far back as last April the organ of the Commissariat 
of Heavy Industry said that the anti-Soviet activity of the German Govern- 
ment might prove that commercial relations with Germany were impossible, 
and might make it necessary for the Soviet Government to revise their policy 
of maximum imports to Germany in favour of other countries. 

g. In appreciating the value of the German Ambassador’s remarks, as 
recorded above, it should be remembered that members of the German 
Embassy here are invariably given to understatement in the accounts they 
give to outsiders of the state of German relations with the Soviet Government, 
good or bad. 

10. From remarks made to myself and some of my colleagues by officials 
of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, it seems that at the present 
moment Soviet—German relations are regarded by the Soviet Government as 
being on the surface perhaps a little less acute than of late, and it 1s even 
possible that instructions may be given to the press to moderate its tone 
towards Germany. The following incident may be taken as typical of the 
present situation. On the 4th August the ‘Izvestiya’ reported from London 
that the ‘Referee’ had published an interview with Herr Goebbels, the 
German Minister for Propaganda, in which, enumerating the ‘sins of the 
Jews’ in defence of the anti-Semitic policy of his Government, he asked: 
‘Who forced Germany to sign the armistice? The Jew Rathenau. Who 
signed the Rapallo Treaty with the Bolsheviks? The Jew Rathenau.’ The 
‘Izvestiya’ in its comment, observed that a member of the German Govern- 
ment had apparently quoted as a crime against Germany the conclusion of 
the Treaty of Rapallo with the Soviet Union. It had hitherto been assumed 
that the Treaty of Rapallo was still in force, and that the German Govern- 
ment desired to maintain the Rapallo tradition. It now appeared from the 
statement of a German Minister that the Treaty of Rapallo was a disaster 
and ought to be liquidated. From such an authoritative statement the 
necessary conclusions must be drawn. On the following day the ‘Izvestiya’ 

6 See No. 535. 
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published a Wolff communiqué officially denying that the alleged interview 
had ever taken place, and stating that the political conclusions drawn there- 
from by the ‘Izvestiya’ were therefore groundless. To this the ‘Izvestiya’ 
merely remarked that if Herr Goebbels did not make the statement published 
by the English newspaper their own remarks on the subject could obviously 
no longer apply. The publication of this démenti, whether well founded or not, 
has obviously been well received by the Soviet authorities, and their recep- 
tion of it would indicate that the stabilisation of Soviet-German relations 
can best be secured by public statements by the German Government con- 
ciliatory in tone and flattering to the self-esteem of the Soviet Government. 

11. On the other hand, certain influential officials of the People’s Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs, taking a long view and speaking as Marxists, 
strike a pessimistic note. They profess to believe that Germany is rapidly 
arming herself and means ultimately, not necessarily in the immediate future 
but probably some years hence, to make war in pursuance of her eastern 
policy, which is directed not only against Poland, but also against the 
U.S.S.R. They think that in this policy Germany will probably have the 
support of Great Britain both because there is, they suppose, a natural 
affinity between ‘the English die-hards’ and the German Fascists, and because 
it is, they assert, England’s invariable policy to move other countries to fight 
her battles on the Continent. In these circumstances, they say that the Soviet 
Government will spare no pains to resist and counteract Germany’s territorial 
and colonial designs in the east and to expose them to the world. In an 
article in the ‘Izvestiya’ of the 9th August, Karl Radek says: “The Fascist 
foreign political programme is for the moment a propaganda programme, 
and we reply by unmasking it before the eyes of the masses. If that pro- 
gramme should begin to be put into effect and find expression in something 
more than the attacks of Fascist youth, against which the Soviet Government 
have more than once protested, the Soviet Government would find the 
necessary means to repel it, for in that event it would be a question not of 
pacts of non-aggression but of pacts of defence.’ 

12. It would, therefore, I think, be too much to say that any recent 
German overtures to the Soviet Government have as yet produced any 
rapprochement. In fact, the creation of such a rapprochement and its maintenance 
in the future will depend largely upon the extent to which the German 
Government can satisfy the Soviet Government that they cherish no anti- 
Soviet political designs. The foreign policy of the Soviet Government in the 
present period of armistice with the capitalist world is essentially defensive 
and hence pacific. Their major fear is from Japan, and it is in their interest 
to invest their relations with Germany in the present new and difficult 
conditions with some element of the stability which has hitherto seemed 
natural to them. As, however, the threat from Germany, unlike the threat 
from Japan, is not imminent and as Germany 1s Isolated in Europe, the 
Soviet Government are not likely to adopt with Germany the subservient 
tone they are wont to use with Japan, but will employ the aggressive diplo- 
matic tactics which they find have paid them in the past with other countries, 
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and will not leave the Germans at rest until they publicly abjure, if they can, 
both interference in Soviet internal affairs and the promulgation of a policy 
of colonisation or territorial readjustment at the expense of the Soviet Union. 

13. I regret that I cannot venture to answer your question whether the 
new German régime is tending to keep in closer touch with Moscow than 
with Rome. I would, however, say that for the Soviet Government them- 
selves the question is not a choice between Germany and Italy. It has 
hitherto been a principle of Soviet foreign policy to avoid becoming en- 
tangled in contending international combinations, and, while assuming 
obligations of neutrality and non-aggression, to abstain from positive 
obligations such as those upon which the Covenant of the League of Nations 
is founded. I should guess that the Soviet Government wish to restore their 
relations with Germany to normal, and they are certainly maintaining their 
relations with Italy at normal. Soviet relations with Italy are a model of 
what the Soviet Government consider relations with capitalist Governments 
should be. They have not suffered interruption during the whole course of 
their existence, thanks to the absence of any acute conflict of interests be- 
tween the two Governments, and to their policy of abstaining from inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the other and from press attacks one upon 
the other. The treaty now believed to be under negotiation between the 
Soviet Union and Italy, whatever its precise character, is unlikely to be 
anything more than a development along the normal line of existing rela- 
tions. The principal realignment of Soviet policy in recent months has, in 
fact, not been towards either Germany or Italy, but towards France. 

14. Iam sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Chargé d’A ffaires 
at Berlin. : 

I have, &c., 
WILLIAM STRANG 


No. 533 
Mr, Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved August 18) 
No. 37 Saving: Telegraphic [N 6243/130/63] 


MOSCOW, August 13, 1933 

My telegram No. 470.! 

Italian Ambassador, who has recently returned from Rome, tells me that 
negotiations have not yet produced any concrete result. Soviet Ambassador 
submitted draft to Italian Government which was in view of latter much 
too comprehensive in scope, providing among other things for an engage- 
ment to co-ordinate policy. Italian Government have submitted counter- 
draft which is apparently less comprehensive even than the Franco-Soviet 
pact. Italian Government feel that they must give the Soviet Government 
a non-aggression treaty of some kind, but they wish it to be as simple as 
possible. 

1 No. 531. 
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No. 534 
Mr. Murray (Rome) to Sir F. Simon (Received August 18, 9.40 p.m.) 
No. 227 Telegraphic [N 6285/130/63]| 


ROME, August 18, 1933, 7.15 p.m. 

Sir R. Graham’s telegram No. 178.! 

Press announces successful outcome of negotiations with Soviet Govern- 
ment for conclusion of Italo-Russian political agreement which will be 
signed during the current month. 

I learn from Ministry of Foreign Affairs that this is a treaty of non- 
aggression and neutrality which in general follows lines similar to Franco- 
Russian treaty. In addition to ordinary non-aggression and neutrality 
clauses the treaty provides that (a) neither contracting party will join 
economic boycott directed against the other; (5) each contracting party 
declares it is bound by no undertaking which might involve it in aggression 
against another Power.? 

t No. 526. 

2 In a later telegram of August 18 Mr. Murray stated that this provision was inserted 


‘with the object of dissipating the Soviet Government’s persistent distrust of the Four-Power 
Pact’. 


No. 535 
Sir F. Simon to Mr. Coote (Moscow) 
No. 548 [WN 6678/5/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 4, 1933 
Sir, 
The Soviet Ambassador came to see me this afternoon to talk about 
negotiations for the new Anglo-Soviet Trade Agreement.! 


1 These negotiations, which had been resumed on July 10 (see No. 517, note 4), had 
been temporarily discontinued on August 24, in order to give both sides time to consider the 
position. 

The 1930 temporary commercial agreement had been denounced by His Majesty’s 
Government on October 17, 1932 (see No. 165), as being inconsistent with the Ottawa 
agreement of 1932. On December 29, 1932, His Majesty’s Government put forward new 
proposals which aimed at: ; 

(1) modification of the most-favoured-nation position with special reference to the 
Ottawa obligation, and the grant to home and other Empire producers of similar protection; 

(2) adjustment of balance of payments so that sterling balances derived from Soviet sales 
in the United Kingdom should be made available for Soviet purchases in the United 
Kingdom ; 

(3) greater use of British shipping for carrying Soviet goods, and other points regarding 
the treatment of British shipping. 

The Soviet delegates accepted these three points as a general basis of discussion on 
condition: 

(1) that the new commercial treaty should provide equality of status with the trade of 
any other foreign country and non-discriminatory treatment; . 

(2) that more favourable credit should be given for Soviet trade. 
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2. His Excellency said that the negotiations were meeting with difficulties. 
He briefly described the proceedings in the special committee which has been 
set up to discuss the draft of the new agreement, and stated that the main 
difficulty now remaining was to find a means of providing for the exception 
to most-favoured-nation treatment which was necessitated by clause 21 of 
the Ottawa Agreement. The Soviet Government had agreed that this 
exception to most-favoured-nation treatment must be made. They had 
proposed that there should be definite quotas on goods not subject to em- 
bargo, and that outside these quotas arrangements should be made for goods 
which were subject to embargo. Under these provisions the Soviet Govern- 
ment would be secured from restrictive action without due notice. The latest 
Soviet proposal in cases where the necessity for prohibition, under the 
Ottawa clause, of any class of Soviet goods might arise was that there should 
be a limit of two months for negotiation, and, if this should fail, a notice of 
prohibition, to come into force after three months, making a total period 
of five months in all before any embargo could become effective. They 
further asked that goods contracted for before prohibition should be excepted 
from its effects. It was on this point that the greatest difficulty was being 
experienced in the committee, and the Ambassador said that the British 
counter-offer of one month’s notice of prohibition without any period for 
negotiation would render impossible that security for Soviet trade with this 
country which was of vital importance. The Soviet Government had on 
their side made considerable concessions which would render the new trade 
agreement most advantageous to us. On the Soviet side they must have 
security for their trade. 

3. I told His Excellency that the matters which he had mentioned were 
questions with which the Board of Trade had been dealing, and that, as I 
had been on holiday abroad, I had not yet had any opportunity of informing 
myself of the position. I should be seeing the President of the Board, if not 
on the following day, then in a very few days, when I would certainly discuss 
the question with him. I reminded His Excellency that an embargo was a: 
weapon which operated in two directions, and, while I trusted that its use 
would not arise, we had on our side to make stipulations which would safe- 
guard our own interests. 

4. On taking his leave M. Maisky once again stressed the necessity of 
obtaining security for Soviet trade if our commercial relations were to be put 
on a secure basis as apart from one of casual trading. I took this opportunity 


By August 24, 1933, agreement had been reached regarding balance of payments and 
the credit question had been settled in principle. The main outstanding points were: 

(a) the most-favoured-nation question (see below) ; 

(6) protection for United Kingdom and other Empire producers against Soviet ‘dump- 

ing’; 

(c) the privileges and immunities (if any) to be granted to the Soviet Trade Delegation; 

(d) questions regarding the Dominions and Colonies; 

(e) shipping; and 

(f) the Lena Goldfields claim. 
Negotiations were resumed on October 2, 1933. 
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to remind His Excellency that we expected that matters should be made as 
easy as possible for our Embassy and Consulates in Russia in regard to such 
questions as “Torgsin’, “Intourist’, &c. M. Maisky appeared to regard these 
as minor matters which could be disposed of without difficulty. 
Iam, &c., 
Joun Smvon 


No. 536 


Mr. Murray (Rome) to Sir F. Simon (Received September 13) 


No. 671 [N 6785/130/63] 
ROME, September 7, 1933 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 668! of the 4th September, I have the 
honour to inform you that the signature of the Italo-Soviet Pact has been 
given great publicity in the Italian press, and that there is a surprising 
amount of eulogistic comment, generally to the effect that the pact proves 
that there was no concealed anti-Soviet purpose in the Patto a Quat[t]ro, that it 
is specifically a pact of friendship, and hence different from other Soviet 
pacts, with the exception of that with Turkey, and that it tends to draw the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics into the European orbit and to counter 
the old, but still vital, policies of ostracism and a ‘cordon sanitaire’. Refer- 
ence is also made to the possibility that the signature of the pact may enable 
Italy to play a useful role as a mediator between Moscow and Berlin, and 
that it may assist her commercial relations with the Soviets—the whole 
wrapped up in long panegyrics on the general skill and opportuneness of 
Italian diplomacy. 

2. In spite of the wealth of official comment, I am myself rather at a loss 
to know why the Italian Government have signed a pact with the Soviets at 
this particular moment and in this particular way. Undoubtedly the desire 
to maintain their excellent relations with Moscow and to dispel any suspicion 
that Italy was entering an anti-Soviet bloc were major considerations. They 
may well have been the deciding ones. The efforts to write up the achieve- 
ment, apart from the usual craving for prestige, may have been occasioned 
by uneasiness in regard to Catholic sentiment, with its horror of communism, 
and by a consequent wish to explain and justify the position as fully as 
possible. But I have a feeling that other questions of high policy were also 
present in the minds of the Italian negotiators. The visit of M. Herriot to 
Russia is a reminder that, at the time of the signature of the Franco-Soviet 
Pact, there were those who thought that France desired, if possible, to return 
to an earlier system of alliances; to call in, as it were, the Soviets to redress 
the balance of the Little Entente. In the crusade against ‘dictatorships’ 


t Not printed. This despatch enclosed a translation of the text of the Italo-Soviet Treaty 
signed on September 2. For the text see British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 136, pp. 725-6. 
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could not the Soviets participate just as well as the Tsar? Such beliefs may 
be idle suspicions, but the idea of a crusade against “dictatorships’ has lately, 
it seems, been publicly supported by M. Benes. It is possible, therefore, that 
the pact may also, in Italian eyes, be an insurance against a hypothetical 
danger. ‘Not in any aggressive spirit’, says Signor Forges Davanzati in the 
“Tribuna’, “but simply in order to record the facts, it is necessary to recall 
that the French policy of friendship with Russia, initiated by M. Herriot 
when he was in power, was represented by M. Herriot himself as a policy of 
the balance of power in Europe (“‘una politica di contrapposti europe1’’), 
and as a return on the part of France to the old alliance in order to counter- 
balance the imaginary triple alliance of Italy, Germany and Hungary, 
regarding which people were at that time writing nonsense with a view to 
justifying the necessity for opposing blocs. French comment at the time of 
the signing of the Franco-Soviet Pact dwelt on this notion, just as it dwells 
on it now in connexion with M. Herriot’s Russian tour. The theory is based, 
of course, on a reversal of Germany’s attitude towards Russia as a result of 
the advent of nazism to power, and on a cooling of Italy’s relations with the 
latter country. It was advanced with extreme maladresse in order to justify 
the French change of front. Naturally, the calculations, so far as Italy’s and 
Germany’s relations with the Soviets are concerned, have been falsified.’ 

3. It would be imprudent to build too much on an article even from so 
influential a journalist as Dr. Forges Davanzati, but it is unfortunately still 
only too likely that Italian foreign policy is influenced by the fear of French 
combinations and may have jumped at this chance of forestalling a more 
intimate Franco-Russian rapprochement. 

I have, &c., 
Joun Murray 


No. 537 
Mr. Campbell (Paris) to Sir F. Simon (Received September 13) 


No. 1301 [N 6767/232/38] 


PARIS, September 11, 1933 
Sir, 

Having read in the “Temps’ that M. Paul-Boncour had received the Soviet 
‘Chargé d’ Affaires on the gth September, when the latter had conveyed the 
definitive consent of the Soviet Government to the Franco-Soviet Commercial 
Agreement, I enquired at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs today if they could 
furnish me with the latest information on the subject. 

2. The head of the Department concerned stated that up till now con- 
versations had taken place between M. Patenotre, Under-Secretary of State 
for National Economy (who had been delegated for the purpose by M. 
Daladier'), and the Soviet delegation, but that the conversations had been on 


t President of the Council and Minister of War, January—October, 1933. 
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very general lines and no definite agreement on any text for a commercial 
treaty had been reached. What had now happened was that the Soviet 
Government had consented to open negotiations with the French Govern- 
ment on the 20th September next for the conclusion of a treaty; the negotia- 
tions would be formal negotiations between the Embassy in Paris and the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs and the other Departments concerned. The 
Soviet Government were anxious to obtain the bénefits of the French 
minimum tariff as well as certain quotas. Hitherto, there having been no 
commercial agreement, Soviet products were subjected to the general tariff, 
whilst under the previous working of the quota system, by which quotas were 
calculated on the basis of the last year’s free imports from the country con- 
cerned, the Soviets, being under the disadvantage of the French general tariff, 
had practically no imports to show. Under the new method of working the 
quota, which was about to be introduced, and by which only a certain 
percentage was allotted definitely to each country and the remainder was 
kept in reserve for bargaining purposes, it would now be possible to accord 
Russia certain facilities. As already stated, the conversations had only been 
on a very general basis and the Soviet delegation had only indicated in 
general terms the particular articles in which they were interested. These 
were notably timber, coal and petrol. 

3. In reply to an enquiry, I was informed that the question of pre-war 
debts had not been tackled yet, and the course of the negotiations would 
decide whether it should be brought up or not. The Ministry were distinctly 
sceptical of obtaining any satisfaction under this heading. As regards credits, 
I was given to understand that the Soviet Government were pressing for 
two-year credits, whilst the French Government, whilst not unfavourable in 
principle, were disinclined to accord more than eighteen months. 

4. I was also informed that, parallel with the commercial negotiations, it 
was proposed to negotiate a short agreement dealing with the juridical status 
of the Soviet commercial delegation in Paris. The delegation had hitherto 
enjoyed de facto diplomatic status, which it was now desired to regularise. 

5. In the course of conversation, M. Gazel said that the Soviet Govern- 
ment were evidently feeling the loss of the marketing and financial facilities 
which they had hitherto enjoyed in Germany, and they were now turning to 
France in the hope of finding a substitute there. 

6. I have sent a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Moscow. 


I have, &c., 


R. H. CAMPBELL 
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No. 538 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received October 2) 


No. §32 [N 7195/101/38] 


Moscow, September 26, 1933 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report in confirmation of my telegram No. 488! that 
Mr. Cholerton, the correspondent of the ‘Daily Telegraph’, called this 
evening to inform me that all the German press correspondents in Moscow, 
who are four in number, were this morning served by the O.G.P.U. with notices 
to quit the Soviet Union within three days. He also said that the three Soviet 
press correspondents in Germany, representing the ‘Izvestiya’, ‘Pravda’ and 
the Tass Agency, were being recalled. 

2. Mr. Cholerton gathered that the reason for this step on the part of the 
Soviet authorities was the unfavourable position in which Soviet press corre- 
spondents in Germany have of late been placed by the German authorities. 
They have on several occasions been arrested by the police, though on every 
occasion released after a few hours’ detention. The immediate cause of the 
Soviet action is probably the recent arrest of the ‘Izvestiya’ and Tass corre- 
spondents at Leipzig, and the exclusion of Soviet press correspondents, as 
a measure of discrimination, from the proceedings of the trial now being held 
at Leipzig. 

3. The four German press correspondents who are now to leave the Soviet 
Union are Herr Just, Herr Goerbing and Herr Baum, and the representative 
of the ‘Berliner Tageblatt’, whose name I do not know. They are all German 
citizens. Herr Just, representative of the ‘K6lnische Zeitung’, is by origin a 
Riga German and has been over seven years in this country. He is one of the 
best known and most authoritative foreign press correspondents in Moscow. 
Herr Goerbing, who has been in Moscow for nine years, represents the 
‘Lokal-Anzeiger’. Herr Baum who is the representative of the Wolff Agency, 
also acts as press attaché of the German Embassy, though without diplomatic 
privilege. He, like Herr Just, is a Riga German by origin and has been in 
Moscow since 1929. He formerly represented the ‘Hamburger Fremden- 
blatt’. 

4. Mr. Cholerton also told me that the German Chargé d’Affaires had 
protested to M. Litvinov this morning against the expulsion of the German 
correspondents, but I am not yet in a position to confirm this. 

5. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin. 

I have, &c., 


WILLIAM STRANG 
™ Not printed. 
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No. 539 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received October 16) 


No. 543 [N 7480/748/38] 
moscow, October 5, 1933 
Sir, | 

In the course of an interview with M. Litvinov on the 29th September, I 
asked him whether he proposed to go to Geneva himself to take part in the 
forthcoming meeting of the Disarmament Conference.’ He said that he 
could not in any case arrive in Geneva before well on in November, as he was 
due to visit Angora with M. Molotov at the end of October. But would there 
be any meeting of the Disarmament Conference at all this autumn? He very 
much doubted it, as there was no prospect whatever of any agreement. The 
Germans were already rearming and would continue to rearm, whatever 
happened at Geneva. It would be almost impossible to gain the acceptance 
of the Germans for any plan upon which the other chief Powers might reach 
agreement. But even supposing that the almost impossible were achieved, 
and an agreement with the Germans were reached, there still remained 
Japan. In his view the Japanese would refuse to be bound by any measure 
whatsoever for the limitation or reduction of armaments. This being so, 
there could obviously be no disarmament convention, because unless Japan 
were a party, the Soviet Union could not be a party either. How, he asked, 
could the Soviet Union disarm so long as an aggressive neighbour like Japan 
remained free to arm herself as she pleased? 

2. He was clearly more disturbed by the prospect of trouble between the 
Soviet Union and Japan than between the Soviet Union and Germany, if 
only because, as he remarked, the Soviet Union had no common frontier with 
Germany. Nevertheless, he said, the Germans were pursuing an equivocal 
policy as regards the Soviet Union. Herr Hitler’s reaffirmation of the 
Rapallo tradition was of no value, unless it was backed by deeds. German 
foreign policy spoke with two voices: one policy was dictated by the German 
Foreign Office and the other by the shadow organisation run by Herr 
Rosenberg. Until this duality was abolished, it would be impossible to 
achieve clarity in German-—Soviet relations. How could Herr Hitler’s assur- 
ance be reconciled with, for example, the Hugenberg—Rosenberg policy of 
Eastern expansion, which the Soviet Government were bound to take 
seriously? 

3. M. Litvinov spoke with gratification of the state of Soviet relations with 
France and Italy, and said that he could only wish that relations with Great 
Britain might acquire the stability which had always characterised, for 
example, Soviet relations with Italy. 

4. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin. 

I have, &c., 
WILLIAM STRANG 


t See Volume V of this Series, Chapter VIII. 
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No. 540 
Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon (Received November 4) 


No. 1421 [N 7937/1149/38] 


WASHINGTON, October 27, 1933 
Sir, 

I reported in my telegram No. 566! of October 21st on the letters exchanged 
between President Roosevelt and M. Kalinin with reference to the possibility 
of a resumption of normal diplomatic relations between the United States 
and Soviet Russia after conversations which are to be conducted in Washing- 
ton on behalf of Russia by M. Litvinov at a date to be agreed upon. I now 
have the honour to enclose herewith texts of the letters in question.? 

2. It is generally understood that preliminary conversations between 
Mr. Hull, Mr. Moley and M. Litvinov in London last June paved the way 
for this exchange of notes and that subsequent negotiations have been carried 
on through Amtorg in New York and the head of the Russian information 
bureau here, M. Boris Skvirsky. I am told that M. Litvinov insisted in 
London that there could be no trade agreement without formal recognition 
of the Soviet Government. The official United States position on the other 
hand has of course hitherto been that there could be no recognition until the 
Soviet Government should acknowledge the United States Government’s 
outstanding claims (see paragraph 3 of Mr. Osborne’s despatch No. 13053 
of September 27th) and renounce Communist propaganda in the United 
States. F 

3. President Roosevelt’s new move is typical of him. He is evidently 
aiming at satisfying those who desire the recognition of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics without alienating those who are opposed to such a 
course; and his non-committal invitation has provoked as yet no serious 
criticism. 

4. There is a general disposition in the press to continue to argue on the 
lines reported by Mr. Osborne in his despatch mentioned above, 1.e., that, 
since so many governments of the world, including even those of some Great 
Powers, are now in default on their obligations to the United States, it would 
be futile to make difficulties with Russia over the latter’s refusal to honour 
the debts which the Bolsheviks repudiated when they came into power. With 
France in default and Great Britain and Italy offering only ‘token pay- 
ments’—says the ‘Springfield Republican’—the Russian debt of some 
200 million dollars now assumes negligible proportions. 

5. The danger of Communist propaganda is also generally belittled in the 
press now, on the hypothesis that the powers at present controlling the 
destinies of Russia are inclining to lose interest in schemes for world revolu- 
tion and concentrating on the upbuilding of a Communist State in Russia, 


' Not printed. 
2 Not printed. For the text of these letters, see Foreign Relations of the United States: The 
Soviet Union 1933-1939, pp. 17 and 18. 3 Not printed. 
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the Third Internationale [stc] meanwhile dwindling somewhat in importance. 
And though it may be expected that there will be die-hards in Congress to 
make difficulties on this score (particularly with Cuba as a standing example 
of organised Communist intrigue), the traditional opposition of the American 
Federation of Labour to trade with a country where labour conditions are 
as bad as in Russia is likely to be offset by their present loyalty to Mr. Roose- 
velt as the champion of the ‘forgotten man’. 

6. The hope of improving commercial relations with Russia seems 
definitely to have been the dominant motive underlying the Administration’s 
decision. Some busy writers in the press have been quick to see in it a 
political significance also, and to suggest that a better diplomatic under- 
standing with Russia might come in useful as a check to aggressive Japanese 
designs in the Far East, while others point to it as further evidence of the 
President’s determination to keep the United States clear of the Central 
European imbroglio and to knit closer relations with countries in other areas 
of the world where commitments are likely to be less dangerous. But I do 
not think that, in exchanging these letters, President Roosevelt had their 
international repercussions at all prominently in mind. 

7. As regards trade, it seems generally to be admitted that no very sudden 
or startling improvement is to be expected unless the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation or some other Government agency is prepared to give 
Russia export credits on a very large scale. On the other hand, the need for 
a market for cotton and heavy machinery is very pressing. . 

8. A correspondent in the ‘New York Herald Tribune’ points out that in 
spite of the fact that since the war the United States has not recognized 
Russia, trade between 1926 and 1930 attained a volume very much larger 
than it had in pre-war years, the average of American exports for the years 
IgIo to 1914 having been some 23 million dollars a year, while in 1930 this 
figure had risen to 111 million dollars. By 1932, however, it had fallen to 
12 million dollars. But the question what imports the United States can take 
from Russia to pay for her exports seems likely to prove a serious problem 
and the President’s now avowed determination to restrict or even embargo 
imports which come into unfair competition with the products of American 
industries operating under codes (see my despatch No. 1415+ of October 
25th) seems capable of complicating it still further. It is not possible to 
predict with any confidence what the outcome of the talks with M. Litvinov 
will be. 

g. I am sending copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires 
at Moscow and to the Department of Overseas Trade. 


I have, &c., 


R. C. Linpsay 
4 Not printed. 
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No. 541 


| Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received November 1) 


No. 78 Saving: Telegraphic [N 7868/101/38] 
BERLIN, October 31, 1933 

Moscow Savingram No. 38 of October 19.! 

It 1s today officially announced that, as a result of a conversation between 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Soviet Ambassador, a settlement has been 
reached in the journalists dispute. The basic principle of the settlement is 
the agreement of both Governments that their relations with each other shall 
not suffer disturbance as a result of the differences in the systems of govern- 
ment of the two countries. The Soviet journalists will resume their activities 
in Germany, and the German journalists theirs in Russia. The President of 
the Senate of the Supreme Court has given orders for the representatives of 
“Tass’ and ‘Izvestiya’ to be allotted cards of entry to the Reichstag trial. 

In commenting on this settlement the German press tries to make the best 
of a bad job and expresses the conviction that the Soviet press representatives 
will now show a better understanding for [sic ? of ] developments in Germany 
or that they will, at least, keep their reports free from personal prejudices and 
so give the Russian public a really objective picture of events in Germany. 

Repeated to Moscow. 

' Not printed. This telegram reported that from October 19 no press reports of any 


character might be sent by telephone or cable, or mailed directly from the U.S.S.R. to 
Germany for publication in any German newspaper. 


No. 542 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon (Received November 28) 
No. 1500 [N 8492/1149/38| 


WASHINGTON, November 16, 1933 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 1475! of the roth November, I have 
the honour to inform you that the talks between the United States Govern- 
ment and M. Litvinov have not progressed so rapidly as the press here 
predicted. | 

2. The reasons have not been far to seek. Please see the third paragraph 
of my despatch No. 1421? of the 27th October. M. Litvinov is reported, prior 
to his arrival, to have let fall publicly the remark that as far as the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics were concerned the business of recognition could 
be disposed of ‘in half an hour’. President Roosevelt—in accordance with 
his usual political practice—desires to give neither the supporters nor the . 

t Not printed. This despatch reported M. Litvinov’s arrival in the United States on 


November 7. It was anticipated in the press that he would leave Washingtonon November 11. 
2 No. 540. 
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opponents of recognition any good ground for attacking him. He has himself 
conducted several of the conversations, and would, in any event, for the sake 
of public appearances, have been at pains to avoid anything savouring of a 
precipitate decision. —The prominence given in the press to M. Litvinov’s 
remark quoted above must have reinforced him in his intention to satisfy 
American public opinion that he was proceeding with the greatest delibera- 
tion in a matter so debatable. 

3. M. Litvinov, for his part, has proved somewhat of a surprise to the State 
Department. I learn on good authority that he has been showing himself the 
toughest of negotiators. He has evinced no trace of any ambition to achieve 
a personal success. He has had the blandest, but firmest of retorts ready for 
any question; and has appeared quite ready to depart empty-handed at any 
moment. In private conversation on the ship which brought him he spoke, 
I hear from a trustworthy source, with the greatest candour. Recognition 
of the U.S.S.R. by the United States, he said, would be welcome to the 
former, chiefly because it would give Japan seriously to think. He himself 
saw only two serious danger spots in the world at the moment, Germany and 
Japan. Nothing could be done at the moment with Germany, but Japan 
was still amenable to the dictates of common sense. It would strengthen the 
position of the Soviet Government distinctly, from both the domestic and the 
international standpoints, to be in normal diplomatic relations with the 
United States. But the Soviet Government were not prepared to pay an 
unreasonable price for such relations. They felt amply justified in asking 
that recognition should precede discussions of points of detail; and they did 
not want, in return for the absorption of America’s surplus commodities, to 
have forced upon them enormous credits which a nationalistic financial 
policy on the part of the United States might subsequently make it all but 
impossible for them to repay. The last thing that the Soviet Government 
desired in fact was to find themselves driven by the United States Govern- 
ment into their first default. Finally, all pre-Lenin claims on both sides must 
be treated as academic and abandoned by mutual consent. In brief, M. 
Litvinov said, he was approaching the conversations in an open and friendly 
spirit, but with less than no intention of buying recognition at any price. 

4. What M. Litvinov’s underlying intentions may be it is hard to estimate; 
but two days ago Mr. Bullitt, the principal sponsor of the movement for 
recognition, was in pessimistic vein. The chances were, he said, now only 
‘evens’. A number of wide gulfs remained to be bridged. It 1s, moreover, 
significant that since that date, the difficulty of securing undertakings from 
M. Litvinov in respect of religious liberty for United States citizens in Russia 
has been prominently stressed throughout the press. The ‘New York Times’, 
for example, begins an article yesterday as follows: ‘Security and freedom of 
religious worship for American citizens in Russia were reported authorita- 
tively today to be outstanding points in the deliberations on recognition of 
Russia by the United States. The Administration is avoiding even the 
appearance of suggesting how Russians may or may not worship, but it 
insists that Maxim Litvinov, Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs, give 
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assurance that American citizens in Russia will be permitted to worship God 
in their own way.’ It is hardly necessary to point out that if Mr. Roosevelt 
can attribute failure of the talks to the refusal of the Soviet Government to 
give ample assurances on this point, he will be in the strongest possible posi- 
tion for resisting criticism here, from whatever quarter. It is stated that he 
has been surprised by the strength of the opposition to recognition displayed 
by religious bodies since M. Litvinov’s arrival. Both the White House and 
the State Department receive daily a large number of letters protesting 
against recognition on purely moral grounds. 

5. Ineed not remind you further that the President has to reckon also with 
the powerful American Federation of Labour, which is inexorably opposed 
to the Soviet régime. It is revealed today that some ten days ago a ‘damning 
indictment’ of Soviet recognition in 187 pages was submitted by the Federa- 
tion to Mr. Roosevelt. 

6. The situation is, in fine, obscure at the moment; and the State Depart- 
ment are observing extreme reticence. Mr. Roosevelt leaves Washington for 
a brief holiday at Warm Springs, Georgia, tomorrow. This morning’s press 
states that after two conversations yesterday with M. Litvinov, Mr. Roosevelt 
reported “distinct progress’. According to today’s ‘New York Times’, well- 
informed quarters intimate that a formidable hurdle has probably been sur- 
mounted by these two latest talks; and that it is possible that shortly negotia- 
tions may be tentatively concluded on such essential points as claims, political 
propaganda and religious freedom before (as the United States demand) and 
not after (as the Soviet Government have been insisting) recognition is 
formally effected. It is suggested throughout the press that M. Litvinov 
may, if necessary, accompany the President to Warm Springs. | 

7. Iam sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires 
at Moscow. 

I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 


3 The establishment of normal diplomatic relations between the United States and Soviet 
Governments was announced on November 16. See also Foreign Relations of the United States: 
The Soviet Union 1933-1939, Op. cit. 


No. 543 


Sir F. Stmon to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 1802 [N 8117/232/38| 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 20, 1933 
My Lord, 

With reference to your Lordship’s despatch No. 1545 (C)! of the 4th 
November, and to previous correspondence regarding the Franco-Soviet 
commercial negotiations, I transmit to you herewith a copy of amemorandum 

| 1 Not printed. 
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on the progress and present position of these negotiations, which was left here 
by the Counsellor of the French Embassy on the roth November. 

2. When M. Cambon called to communicate this memorandum, he was 
asked whether he. had reason to believe that the latest offer of the French 
Government mentioned therein would be regarded by the Soviet Govern- 
ment as sufficient to enable them to carry out their promise to place orders in 
France to the value of 300 million francs; and he replied that he thought this 
was so. He was also asked whether the idea of making an indirect payment 
to French creditors of the Soviet Government out of the proceeds of Soviet 
sales in France (which had been mooted as part of the scheme mentioned in 
the second paragraph of my despatch No. 1056 of the 26th June last)? had 
been pursued and replied that, on the contrary, he believed it had now been 
entirely dropped. 

3. M. Cambon emphasised that the proposed Franco-Soviet Agreement 
was not only provisional, but also—unlike the proposed Anglo-Soviet 
Agreement—of a very partial character, as it would affect only certain Soviet 
products and the French tariffs thereon. 

4. In return for this information, M. Cambon was informed that the point 
had now been reached in the Anglo-Soviet negotiations where the questions 
still at issue—which were briefly described to him—must be considered by 
His Majesty’s Government, who would decide how far they could go to meet 
the Soviet Government on any of those points. 

5. M. Cambon promised to call again as soon as he had any further 
information from Paris. He added, in the course of a general conversation on 
Soviet policy, that the French Air Minister had been far less enthusiastic than 
M. Herriot over what he had seen during his recent visit to the Soviet Union, 
and felt sure that the Soviet Government were in no state to place new orders 
abroad to any extent. What they could do, M. Cot thought, and what they 
were apparently determined to do, was to transfer orders previously placed in 
Germany to France and this country, and possibly also to the United States; 
and in the branch of trade which particularly interested him—namely, 
aeroplanes and aeroplane parts—he was convinced that there was at present 
a large business done by German firms with the Soviet Government, which 
the latter would gladly transfer elsewhere. He had seen in Russia large 
numbers of excellent aircraft of very modern design, which must have been 
manufactured in Germany or put together in Russia from German parts. 

Iam, &c., 
JouN SIMON 
2 Not printed. 


ENcLosuRE IN No. 543 


Négociations commerciales entre la France et VU.R.S.S. 


Aout 1933.—L’ouverture de négociations en vue de la conclusion d’un 
accord provisoire est prévue. 
Fin aotit.—I] est convenu que les négociations s’engageront le 20 septembre. 
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La France accorderait a l?U.R.S.S. des tarifs plus favorables que le tarif 
général (soit tarif minimum, soit l’intermédiaire) pour certains produits, tels 
que le bois, les céréales, les poissons, qui seront contingentés, ainsi que le 
charbon. 

Les Soviets passeront pour 300 millions de francs de commandes en France 
dans des conditions de crédit a déterminer. 

Des pourparlers s’engageront parallélement au sujet de la Représentation 
commerciale de !’U.R.S.S. et de son statut provisoire. 

L’accord a4 conclure devra étre provisoire. De nouvelles négociations 
devront étre poursuivies en vue de la conclusion d’une convention qui por- 
terait sur l’ensemble des questions commerciales et financiéres qui demeurent 
en suspens (dettes, etc.). 

20 septembre 1933.—Ouverture des négociations. On envisage de ne mettre 
accord en vigueur que le 1* janvier 1934. Seul, en effet, le plan russe 
d’achat annuel pour l’année 1934 peut étre étudié en fonction des engage- 
ments que prendront les Russes au point de vue frangais. Sur les bois et 
charbons les concessions frangaises ne peuvent prendre effet avant le premier 
trimestre 1934. 

Octobre 1933.—Les discussions sur les bois et charbons n’aboutissent pas et 
provoquent une suspension des négociations. 

Fin octobre 1933.—Celles-ci reprennent, le Gouvernement frangais s’étant 
montré disposé 4 augmenter les importations russes sur ces deux articles. 


No. 544 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received December 7, 4.0 p.m.) 
No. 107 Saving: Telegraphic [N 8732]/101/38] 
BERLIN, December 5, 1933 


I asked Chancellor what he thought of M. Litvinov’s visit to Rome. He 
replied that speaking not as Chancellor but as a National Socialist he thought 
that no agreements with Russia could benefit anyone. He deplored the habit 
of sending experienced engineers and experts to help Russia to build up 
industries that would some day, owing to low standard of living there, enter 
into serious competition with us all. He rejoiced at having Poland as a buffer 
State between himself and Russia and praised Marshal Pilsudski. Signor 
Mussolini had no such preoccupations but only those of Italy’s adverse 
balance of trade with the Soviet. 

The Chancellor said that he would like to see formation of a league of 
industrial States who would refuse to supply Russia with any machinery etc. 
calculated subsequently to injure their own interests. 

Herr Hitler referred to Russia’s invulnerability all her big factories being 
out of reach of air attack and with alarm to her great potential strength and 
power for evil. 

Repeated to Rome and Moscow. 
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No. 545 


Viscount Chilston (Moscow)! to Sir F. Simon (Received December 29) 


No. 694 [W 9135/748/38] 

moscow, December 18, 1933 
Sir, | 
M. Litvinov, bearing his blushing honours thick upon him, has returned 
to Moscow in the triumph of having secured the United States of America’s 
recognition of Soviet Russia and with the satisfaction of having been received 
at Rome as an honoured guest and statesman. The Soviet rulers may well 
claim success in the policy which they have been pursuing during the last 
two years of a better understanding with all Powers and of the assertion of 
Russia as one of the greatest factors of world politics. 

2. Signor Attolico, my Italian colleague, who was at Rome during 
M. Litvinov’s visit, recently told me that Signor Mussolini had been anxious 
to review the general situation in a personal talk with the representative of 
Soviet foreign policy, a policy which, in some respects, coincided with that 
of Italy, who, moreover, was convinced that Soviet Russia could be the most 
powerful element in the cause of world peace, being opposed to any thought 
of war as well as to any political alliances or combinations, while at the same 
time anxious to come to all possible understandings for security and non- 
aggression. The Duce had also taken the opportunity to ask M. Litvinov his 
views concerning Germany and how relations were with that country. There 
had been no talk whatever of the suggested revision of the League of Nations, 
nor had any word been said about Russia joining it. Of course, economic 
questions and Italo-Russian trade, which was of great importance to Italy, 
had been discussed, but nothing new at all, either political or economic, had 
been concluded. 

3. Whatever the dangers ultimately to be feared from this vast country 
now endeavouring to make itself self-sufficing and capable of underselling 
the rest of Europe, with an army daily growing stronger and better equipped, 
with immense air force possibilities, and ruled with amazing force by a Com- 
munist autocracy, there can be no doubt that Soviet Russia does want and 
need peace, at any rate as a further breathing space for the development of 
the plan, for the consolidation of internal order and for the completion of the 
great offensive which is to make out of a backward, inefficient, but patient 
and long-suffering people a new generation of toilers and producers for the 
most powerful State in the world. Therefore, for the present, peace is sought 
and will be ensured at all costs, except in the event of attack from outside. 
And therefore Soviet Russia has been looking round for security on all sides; 
has drawn more closely to France, and whereas, in the first instance, it was 
thought that security might be found by a close understanding with Germany 
owing to fear of Poland, now Poland is rather a friend, who may provide an 


1 The appointment of Viscount Chilston as His Majesty’s Ambassador in Moscow was 
announced on August g. He arrived in Moscow on October 27. 
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assurance against German aggression. Not only would a non-peaceful policy 
be in direct contradiction to the doctrine of Lenin and Stalin daily inculcated 
into these people, but an unsuccessful military campaign might seriously 
endanger the present régime; and one cannot look without anxiety, however 
this régime and its methods may be regarded, on any alternative to it. An 
alternative can at present only be seen either in a dictatorship of some Red 
army leader, or of the O.G.P.U., or in the break up of some parts of the 
Union, with possible results of anarchy and consequent danger to two con- 
tinents of the world. It may be that ultimately the Soviet Union must break 
up into at least more autonomous parts, for instance, the Ukraine, but the 
day is not yet and could not be precipitated even if desired. 

4. In spite of the continued activities of the Comintern in world propa- 
ganda, which I imagine to be largely considered necessary for home con- 
sumption, one may now conjecture that any serious thought of producing 
a world revolution has given place, since Trotsky left the scene, to that of 
complete consolidation of communistic rule in this Empire. The bogey of 
foreign intervention is kept going as a cloak to the growth of armaments in 
this country and the studied militarisation of the whole people. 

5. It is interesting to observe how the general policy of the Soviet rulers 
appears now to be turning towards nationalism, almost as great a nationalism 
as in Tsarist days, rather than to internationalism. 

I have, &c., 
CHILSTON 


No. 546 


Viscount Chilston (Moscow) to Sir 7. Stmon (Received December 29) 


No. 696 [N 9137/113/38] 


moscow, December 18, 1933 
Sir, 

The recent conspicuous successes of Soviet foreign policy, culminating in 
Litvinov’s return from Washington and Rome with a United States Ambas- 
sador hot on his heels, lead one to reflect how far the present internal situation 
forms a solid basis for these achievements and how the recent course of Soviet 
foreign policy, on which I am reporting in my despatch No. 694! of today’s 
date, has in its turn reacted on the internal situation. 

2. The reports of serious dissensions in the Communist party, over foreign 
policy as well as other matters, which appear from time to time in the foreign 
anti-Soviet press appear to be definitely perverse. A typical example was 
provided by a recent article in the ‘Socialist Messenger’ a copy of which was 
enclosed in a letter of the 24th November last from the Northern Department 
to my Chancery? with a request for comments. As you are aware, this news- 
paper, which previously had its headquarters in Berlin and which is now 


1 No. 545. 2 Not printed. 
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published in Paris, is the organ of a group of Russian émigrés who have 
assumed the mantle of the now defunct Russian Social-Democratic party. 
As such, it represents one of the academically best-informed sections of anti- 
Soviet opinion abroad and has frequently been quoted in despatches from 
this Embassy. But its judgments, although interesting, are liable to be 
coloured by the desire to discern signs of an imminent collapse of the Soviet 
régime which is not flattered by the accuracy of its information. It is always 
safer to predict catastrophe than continuity, because error in the former case 
is less conspicuous and may after all be rectified in the long run. Neverthe- 
less, I must record the belief that no rifts in the Government or party are at 
present perceptible to outsiders. There have been no abrupt changes in the 
party leaders; the same celebrities reappear with regularity at public con- 
ferences, and what is more, in the same order of importance. Moreover, 
the successes of this year which have been achieved internally have been 
essentially triumphs of the party rather than of the State apparatus. The 
steady growth in coal production, without any of the sharp setbacks which 
were so noticeable in 1932, is probably the genuine result of the party’s May 
decrees for the reorganisation of the Donetz mines, which let loose a storm 
of party propaganda and coercion. The success of the grain collections, the 
completion of which over a month before the due date is now being celebrated 
with unctuous fidelity by the Soviet press, can certainly be attributed to the 
work of the rigidly centralised political departments in agriculture, estab- 
lished by the party. The party may even, by means of the analogous political 
departments, succeed in reforming transport, which is receiving more atten- 
tion than any other internal problem at the moment. While it is true that 
the other and more serious problems of the Soviet régime, the crisis in prices, 
food-stuffs, living conditions, and the co-ordination of industrial enterprise, 
seem unlikely to be solved by mere zeal and coercion, yet they are not new 
problems and do not seem a ground for especial despair in the party’s ranks 
at this particular moment. The famine of last spring and summer has, after 
all, been weathered without catastrophe from the party’s point of view, and 
it may be worth observing that this famine has probably benefited the Soviet 
Government (by removing surplus population) rather than weakened it. 
The rest of the national economy was insulated from the shock, since in the 
Soviet State no automatic strain was put upon it to relieve the famine, as 
would have been inevitable elsewhere. 

3. Two events which may be considered to have shaken the party’s 
strength are the alleged conspiracy in the Ukraine, upon which [I have re- 
ported in my despatch No. 6913 of today’s date, and the party purge. The 
first of these appears to have been successfully overcome, while the fact that 
the purge has left all the leaders in their places does not suggest that it has 
been a dangerous experiment. The intensification of denunciations to which 
it has led is probably of little importance, since these denunciations are a 
normal feature of Soviet public life, purge or no purge. 

4. The party and the Government seem therefore in a position to make the 

3 Not printed. 
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most of the great accession to their internal prestige which is afforded by the 
success of their foreign policy and the increasing measure of recognition as a 
Great Power which the Soviet Union has achieved, and which the Soviet 
press does not fail to emphasise. The Russian, as an individual, has always 
been prone to connect his own personal position with the currents of world 
affairs in spite of his impotence to affect them, a form of credulous vanity 
which the Soviet Government have often exploited in their denunciations 
of largely imaginary interventionist conspiracies. Mackenzie Wallace’s 
classic on Tsarist Russia* records how the belief was widely held among 
Russian peasants, in the latter half of last century, that the emancipation of 
the serfs was a secret condition of the treaty of Paris dictated by the Allies. 
Some three years ago, shortly after Stalin’s celebrated ‘Dizziness from Success’ 
speech,' a foreigner showed a peasant woman a photograph of the Pope with- 
out comment. After having identified His Holiness, the woman exlaimed: 
‘That is the gentleman who made Stalin give us back our cows.’ Interest in 
foreign affairs survives strongly, and though such independent judgments of 
cause and effect as I have quoted are not favoured, the Government en- 
courages this interest for its own purposes. The recognition of the Soviet 
Union by the United States has made a tremendous impression not only upon 
Communists but upon a large proportion of the population hostile to the 
régime, who see in the exchange of Soviet-American expressions of cordiality 
a sign that the Government have one more ally and that Hitler’s exposure of 
Soviet policy and internal conditions which was published in the Soviet press 
last February was not representative of foreign opinion. 

5. In official circles, the new orientation of Soviet foreign policy in favour 
of a closer connexion with France and the United States and the decline of 
the Rapallo tradition is likely, I should say, to arouse satisfaction. Litvinov 
is said never to have been a partisan of the German connexion, and his 
prestige has of course greatly increased in the last year. It was suggested in 
the article in the ‘Socialist Messenger’, to which I have already referred in — 
this despatch, that Litvinov’s successes might prove to be his undoing; but 
although anything is possible 1n this country, such a perverse prediction seems 
to be unjustified. Litvinov is the professional and successful exponent of the 
foreign policy of the Five-Year Plan, which has been one of the plan’s 
greatest triumphs; he does not, so far as is known, meddle in internal affairs, 
and to remove him would be to deliver a violent shock to foreign pacifist 
and pseudo-intellectual circles in whose sympathies he seems to be securely 
entrenched. The People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs as a whole 
probably welcome the weakening of the Rapallo system, apart from appre- 
ciating the logic of a reorientation of Soviet foreign policy. The executive 
grades in the Department consist almost exclusively of Jews, many of them 
with vague Zionist sympathies, and they are in general strongly Americano- 
phile. One of their number recently criticised the prospects of the totali- 
tarian State in the words: ‘Socialism without Jews is a socialism of fools’. 


4 i.e. Sir D. Mackenzie Wallace, Russia (revised edition, London, 1912). 
5 See No. 138, note 3. 
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6. The prospect of American co-operation is also almost certain to appeal 
to officials employed in Soviet industry, quite apart from the anticipation of 
new equipment, and therefore new jobs, facilitated by liberal credit. Soviet 
industry, it is true, owes a great deal to German materials and German 
experts. But the sympathies of Communist society have always been Ameri- 
canophile, and German and British machinery has been looked on as one 
of the last flowers of a declining European industrial civilisation. During 
the American boom period, ‘Chicagoism’ represented a Soviet physical 
ideal, and American standards in every form of human activity have been 
and still are, subject to a Marxist distortion, the aim of Soviet society. Many 
of the Soviet Union’s American teachers have been of mixed Jewish or Slav 
origin, so that the fruits of foreign civilisation which they have had to offer, 
meagre though they have been from any but the technical aspect, have been 
most readily absorbed. 

7. In spite of the general interest in foreign co-operation shown by official 
and Communist circles and encouraged by the Government, it is of course 
open to question how far the Government compromise themselves with the 
party rank and file in striving for cordial relations with ‘capitalist’ countries. 
This question is almost impossible to answer. So much inconsistency is shown 
in the policy of the present ‘period of transition between capitalist and class- 
less society’ that lapses from the purity of fanatical internationalism do not 
much matter, especially if they bring prestige with them. Moreover, the 
extent to which the somewhat opportunist councils of the party are genuinely 
devoted to internationalism is unknown. The same rigmaroles are still 
repeated by Comintern agencies throughout the world. Stalin is still fre- 
quently proclaimed in the official press to be the ‘leader of the toilers through- 
out the world’, and vilification of almost every foreign Government con- 
tinues. At the same time the Soviet Union’s ‘policy of peace’ is reaffirmed 
with equal persistence. The population probably interpret the inconsistency 
without much difficulty as signifying that it is peace as long as peace is 
convenient and no longer. 

I have, &c., 
CHILSTON 


No. 547 


Viscount Chilston (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received December 29) 
No. 703 [N 9138/748/38] 
Moscow, December 19, 1933 
Sir, 
With reference to my despatch No. 694! of the 18th December, I have the 
honour to draw your attention to an article by Karl Radek in the ‘Izvestiya’ 


of the 16th December, which deals at considerable length with the vexed 
question of the Soviet “policy of peace’ and its assumed international signi- 
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ficance. This article, which fills nearly a whole page of the newspaper, under 
the heading of “The basis of Soviet foreign policy’, has been simultaneously 
published in the United States journal ‘Foreign Affairs’, and will doubtless, 
therefore, be accessible to your Department in its English dressing. 

2. It might have been expected that an authoritative article by Karl 
Radek contributed to an American publication, as it were in celebration of 
the recognition of the Soviet Union, would reproduce the familiar concilia- 
tory argument of the temporary possibility of peaceful co-existence of the 
“Two Worlds’ for the sake of mutual economic profit. It is noticeable, how- 
ever, that Radek lays little stress on this point, but adopts a truculent 
attitude which may conceivably make a no less strong appeal to the in- 
feriority complex manifested by foreign pacifist circles in their regard for the 
Soviet Union. 

3. The main value of Karl Radek’s exposition, which is interesting 
throughout, is the fact that he formulates and attempts to answer the two 
questions which most closely affect the reactions of foreign countries to the 
international policy of the Soviet Union. After explaining that, as a result of 
industrialisation, agricultural collectivisation and rearmament, there can be 
no dispute but that the Soviet Union does not need war, Radek goes on to 
say that one section of its opponents ‘blame the Soviet Union for the fact that 
it has renounced the international tasks which are supposed to demand the 
warlike intervention of the Soviet Union in the interests of freeing the inter- 
national proletariat and colonial countries. Others maintain, on the con- 
trary, that since the party of the Bolsheviks conducting the affairs of the 
Soviet Union is by its essence an international party, the peaceful declara- 
tions of the Soviet Union are, therefore, merely temporary, and that, after 
pursuing its economic development to the stage ordained to secure its pre- 
paredness for entering upon a war, the Soviet Union will throw over its 
pacific declarations and take up the initiative for war.’ This passage seems 
to me to state very fairly the accusations levelled against the Soviet Union, 
which are, however, largely based on previous responsible and official ex- 
pressions of Soviet opinion. Radek answers these accusations by a quotation 
from a speech by Stalin in 1926, interpreting Lenin’s views on the subject. 
His argument is to the effect that warlike intervention on behalf of the 
international proletariat is not necessary. Provided the economic develop- 
ment of the Soviet Union is persevered with, it will assume ‘such a vast 
international significance that it cannot be confined to our country, but must 
provoke a powerful movement towards socialism in all capitalist countries. 
Therefore, if it does not coincide in time with the victory of the proletarian 
revolution in other countries, yet it must in any case lead a powerful move- 
ment of proletarians of other countries to the victory of the world revolution.’ 
The Soviet Government can, in other words, afford. to look on with folded 
hands, and promote world revolution merely by its economic example. This 
somewhat optimistic defence for the abandonment of internationalism is, of 
course, the classic justification of Stalin’s foreign policy in contradistinction 
to that of the Trotskists. 
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4. A large part of the rest of Radek’s article is devoted to a review of the 
distinctions which are assumed to exist between Soviet foreign policy, adorned 
with non-aggression pacts concluded on Soviet initiative, and the warlike 
foreign policy of capitalist countries involved in the armament race. As 
usual, armaments in the case of the Soviet Union are described as means for 
defence, while the armaments of other countries are represented as evidence 
of ‘preparations for new wars’. This part of Radek’s argument is hopelessly 
vitiated by the Marxist inhibition against admitting nationalism as opposed 
to “economic imperialism’ as a governing factor in international affairs. 

5. An important question with which Radek does not deal is the apparent 
fact that Soviet international policy, however restrained by the Soviet Union’s 
renunciation of warlike action on its own behalf, as a territorial unit, has 
nevertheless something to gain from the outbreak of war elsewhere in the 
world, provided the Soviet Union’s immunity from attack can be preserved. 
This fact seems greatly to lessen the value of the Soviet Union as a party to 
international co-operation. Radek, however, does not go so far as to suggest 
that such co-operation is possible. He states merely that the Soviet Union’s 
service to international peace lies in the assurance of its neutrality. In contra- 
distinction to other States, the Soviet Union would never be a party to war 
for the sake of despoiling other countries. The only possibility of the Soviet 
Union taking sides in an international conflict would be in the event of its 
own territory being attacked, in which case an alliance of convenience 
with a capitalist country could be sanctioned according to Lenin’s principles. 

6. But Radek’s main offer on behalf of the Soviet Union is its neutrality, 
and he concludes his article somewhat truculently on this point. “The Soviet 
Union’, he says, ‘has raised the preparedness for defence of its country to a 
level consonant with the interests of its defence in the conditions of modern 
warfare. Its neutrality represents a blessing which imperialist Powers should 
be able to value if they have not lost their sense of reality.’ ‘If war does break 
out’, he adds, ‘the only victor which would issue from it would be the Soviet 
Union, leading in its wake the toilers of the whole world.’ 

I have, &c., 
CHILSTON 


No. 548 


Viscount Chilston (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon 
(Recewved December 30, 12.30 p.m.) 


No. 521 Telegraphic [N 1/1/38] 


Moscow, December 30, 1933, 1.12 p.m. 


There is a growing impression that France and Soviet Union may be pre- 
paring some new kind of political agreement but it is difficult to conceive 
of what nature it could be. 

My Italian colleague who seems quite anxious on the subject tells me in 
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confidence that he fears it may even be for a treaty of mutual assistance. 
This however is hard to believe, as it would seem entirely contradictory to 
basic principle of Soviet policy, unless they are really afraid of German 
aggression. 

At the same time there is also an idea that Soviet Government are shifting 
their attitude towards League of Nations and may perhaps even propose to 
join it some day. In this connexion remarkable speech on foreign affairs 
(which I am reporting by despatch)! by Molotov yesterday? 1s exciting 
much interest. He paid a slight tribute and gave a hitherto unprecedented 
recognition of the League’s services in preserving general peace, and even 
characterised secession of Japan and Germany as indicating failure to co- 
operate in that cause. 

' Not printed. 2 The reference is to M. Molotov’s speech on December 28. 


No. 549 


Viscount Chilston (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon 
(Recetved December 30, 8.10 p.m.) 


No. 524 Telegraphic [N 2/2/38] 


moscow, December 30, 1933, 8.0 p.m. 

My telegram No. 521.! 

M. Litvinov delivered a long and important speech at the session of the 
Central Executive Committee yesterday amplifying Molotov’s review of the 
international situation given the day before. 

The tone of the speech was distinctly conciliatory. M. Litvinov explained 
that it would be a mistake to think that ‘all capitalist States are now striving 
for war and are immediately preparing for it. That is far from being the 
case.’ He also stated that although the struggle of conflicting interests had 
taken a sharp form in the League of Nations ‘yet it should be admitted that 
in the League of Nations that tendency has predominated which 1s interested 
in maintaining peace and this perhaps explains the profound changes which 
are contemplated in the constitution of the League’. M. Litvinov explained 
that the attitude of reserve adopted by the Soviet Union towards revision of 
the Peace Treaties was due to the fact that the revision might be accom- 
panied by greater injustices than the existing ones and that the States 
interested in revision show signs of territorial acquisitiveness at the expense 
of the Soviet Union. 

In reviewing Soviet relations with individual countries M. Litvinov dealt 
last with Germany and Japan and gave to Soviet relations with these 
countries an entirely different emphasis. In the case of Germany he ex- 
plained that the Soviet Union was guided entirely by practical considera- 
tions, that the change of government need not have caused a deterioration 
in the relations in spite of its accentuation of differences in political sympathies 
between the two countries. The deterioration in relations, to which he gave 
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full weight, was due to ‘aggressive ideas’ which the present leaders propa- 
gated before their advent to power and which some of them propagated 
even now. 

In regard to Japan M. Litvinov said that the Chinese Eastern Railway 
question, which he discussed at length, was not the only problem, since ‘the 
question of war against the Soviet Union for the seizure of the maritime 
provinces and the whole of the Far Eastern region’ was being openly dis- 
cussed ‘by political leaders and even official representatives of Japan’ and 
extensive military preparations were taking place on the Soviet frontiers. 
He concluded by saying that ‘we are not threatening Japan’ but the steps 
required to show a wish for peace on Japan’s part would be the cessation 
of illegal actions on the Chinese Eastern Railway, a settlement of the ques- 
tion of the sale of the railway and as a further step, signature of a pact of non- 
aggression. 

Dealing with Great Britain M. Litvinov stated that the Soviet wish for 
strengthening relations with all the Great Powers had unfortunately not been 
realized in this case. Anglo-Soviet relations could not boast of any stability 
but this was not due to objective causes since ‘the English people as a whole 
wish to live in complete peace and friendship with us’. But there were 
elements interested in the general capitalist struggle against socialism such 
as previously had been evident in America and as they could not destroy the 
Soviet Union such people acted as ‘quixotic snipers’. As far as the Soviet 
Union was concerned he said ‘we are ready and we wish to have with Great 
Britain such good relations as we have with other countries. We recognize 
the fact that sincere and good relations between the Great Powers are not 
only an indispensable condition for, but also a guarantee of, general peace. 
Signature of a temporary commercial agreement is shortly to be expected 
and it will, we hope, by removing some misunderstandings make possible 
better relations between us and Great Britain.’ 


No. 550 


Viscount Chilston (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon 
(Recevved December 31, 3.40 p.m.) 


No. 525 Telegraphic [N 14/2/38] 
moscow, December 31, 1933, 3.16 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.' 

Most remarkable passage in M. Litvinov’s speech was probably his state- 
ment that Soviet Government had ‘never refused participation in organized 
international co-operation having as its purpose strengthening of peace’ and 
that ‘not being doctrinaires we do not refuse to make use of any kind of 


international combinations or organisations now existing or in future to be 
formed, if we have grounds to count on their serving the cause of peace’. 
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First phrase presumably refers to participation in Disarmament Confer- 
ence. Second phrase is interpreted in some quarters here as indicating a 
possible application for membership of League of Nations. (? Rather than)? 
such complete volte-face it suggests to me a general offer of co-operation, 
a hint that Soviet Government does not wish to be left out of any future 
discussions regarding reorganisation of League and that they would probably 
welcome an extension of Four-Power Pact to include Soviet Union. 

M. Litvinov’s speech seems to mark a definite new step towards multi- 
lateral co-operation. No emphasis was given in it to previously expressed 
Soviet view that bilateral non-aggression pacts are best means of guarantee- 
ing peace. 

2 The text is here uncertain. This suggestion was made in the Foreign Office. 


No. 551 
Viscount Chilston (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fanuary 6) 


No. 5 [N 140/2/38) 
MOSCOW, January 2, 1934 
Sir, 

In my telegrams Nos. 524! and 525,? I had the honour to draw your 
attention to what appeared to me the main significant points in the speech on 
foreign affairs delivered by M. Litvinov on the 29th December, an English 
text of which you will have by now received under cover of my despatch 
No. 7233 of the 31st December. Apart from giving authoritative expression 
to the Soviet Government’s concern at German plans of eastern expansion, 
and at the Manchurian crisis, the importance of the speech, taken in con- 
junction with M. Molotov’s previous remarks, undoubtedly lies in its cryptic 
but unprecedented offer of international co-operation. The speech is 
certainly far from explicit (in spite of being hailed in the Soviet press as 
distinguished by ‘clarity and definiteness’ in contradistinction to the utter- 
ances of capitalist statesmen) ; but on piecing together the relevant passages 
it will be seen that M. Litvinov has declared the following new principles in 
Soviet international policy :— 


(1) It is far from being the case that all capitalist States are now striving 
for war, or preparing for it. 

(2) The League of Nations as at present constituted is aiming at the main- 
tenance of peace (or, according to M. Molotov, it acts as a brake on 
forces making for war). 

(3) The Soviet Government are not opposed to utilising any existing or 
future international organisations or combinations serving the cause 
of peace. 


These points were put to the head of the Western Department yesterday 
by a member of my staff, who received from M. Rubinin the reply that it was 
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not for him to offer interpretations, but he could say that there were ‘no 
adornments’ in M. Litvinov’s speech. Every phrase was deliberately calcu- 
lated. It is, perhaps, permissible therefore to give each of M. Litvinows 
phrases, which I have quoted, exceptional weight, even apart from their 
context. | 

2. I suggested in my telegram No. 525 that M. Litvinov’s points form an 
invitation that the Soviet Government should be consulted regarding League 
reorganisation, and indicate that the extension of the Four-Power Pact to 
include the Soviet Union would be acceptable. My Italian colleague, how- 
ever, in conversation with myself and a member of my staff yesterday, has 
given me reason somewhat to revise this view. He declares that there has 
been no question so far of Soviet inclusion in the Four-Power Pact; and as a 
result of talking to Signor Attolico, who is clearly disturbed by his own 
conjectures, I am, indeed, persuaded that the closeness of Soviet-Italian 
relations has been rather exaggerated. The Italian view seems to be that the 
Soviet Union is now intent on co-operation with France, Poland, and the 
Little Entente, and the Italian Ambassador is certain that the Soviet Govern- 
ment have no desire to sit at the same council table as Herr Hitler. It 1s, 
indeed, true that M. Litvinov refers to the Four-Power Pact together with 
the proposal for reconstitution of the League in the same breath, as ‘mani- 
festations of the struggle between the three fundamental groupings of States’. 
Moreover, Signor Attolico says that during M. Litvinov’s Rome visit, the 
Four-Power Pact was never mentioned, and he added, a fact of which I was 
not previously aware, that M. Litvinov’s private conversation with Signor 
Mussolini was limited to one hour during the whole of his visit. At this 
conversation the only point of interest had been a hint given by M. Litvinov 
that ‘the French have made certain proposals to us for closer co-operation, 
and we have not said ‘“‘No’.’ Unfortunately, however, added Signor 
Attolico, Signor Mussolini did not take M. Litvinov up on this point. 

g. Signor Attolico sees in M. Litvinov’s declaration, which I have sum- 
marised above in the form of three points, definite confirmation of his view 
(recorded by me in my telegram No. 521* of the goth December) that an 
agreement amounting to a security pact between France, Poland, the Little 
Entente and the Soviet Union is certain to materialise. He says that before 
M. Litvinov’s speech was delivered, evidence of the development of this had 
been provided by Italian despatches from Berlin and Warsaw, and that when 
he saw M. Litvinov on the 31st December, M. Litvinov gave him hints (which 
Signor Attolico did not specify) that these rumours were well-founded. 
Signor Attolico said to a member of my staff: “Believe me, 1 am not making 
things up. I know.’ 

4. M. Litvinov’s declaration may, therefore, not only be an offer of general 
co-operation, but a warning that, the possibility of such a co-operation 
having been clearly stated (and for the first time) by the Soviet Union, the 
first step taken to realise the new policy will be co-operation with France and 
her allies as the States most interested in maintaining the status quo. The fact 
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that the Soviet Union is now definitely on the side of the anti-revisionist 
Powers requires no further emphasis, now that so many efforts have been 
made by Soviet publicists to explain it away. But M. Litvinov’s reference in 
his speech to “common interests’ is noticeable in this connexion, when he says 
with reference to Poland that ‘political disturbances in Europe have created 
a community of interests and cares. If we and Poland were not aware of the 
common nature of these cares, we would be reminded of them by those who 
caused them. Common cares and common danger are the best cement of 
friendship between States.’ 

5. Meanwhile general co-operation would not exclude membership of the 
League of Nations. Signor Attolico, with the characteristic Italian tendency 
to regard the League as a French institution, feels that a forthcoming Soviet 
application is not unlikely, and he considers that membership of the League 
in its present form would be more palatable to the Soviet Union than 
membership of a reorganised League in which France and her satellites 
would not retain their commanding position. Such an application would, 
of course, be a volte-face, which it would be difficult to explain away, 
but it must be realised that M. Litvinov’s declaration as it stands is 
already a complete departure from the previous Soviet standpoint. It 1s 
interesting to compare his and M. Molotov’s references to the League with 
the statements which M. Molotov made in his own equivalent speech before 
the Tsik at the beginning of 1933. On that occasion M. Molotov, referring 
to the League’s handling of the Manchurian question, stated that the only 
development had been ‘the progressive discrediting of the League in the eyes 
of the whole world’ (Sir Esmond Ovey’s despatch No. 715 of the 31st January). 
In the spring of 1932, M. Molotov had abused the League even more 
thoroughly to a Moscow audience, declaring that the toilers of the whole 
world were well aware of the real objects of such organisations as the League, 
and that the purpose of the Disarmament Conference was merely to conceal 
an actual increase in armaments (Mr. Strang’s despatch No. 2136 of the 
23rd April). 

6. M. Litvinov’s speech, as a whole, is a considerable advance on M. 
Radek’s article of some two weeks ago on the ‘Basis of Soviet foreign policy’ 
(my despatch No. 7037 of the 18th [19th] December), which contained no 
offer of international co-operation but only of neutrality, although it did, 
indeed, indicate the possibility of a defensive alliance if Soviet territory were 
first attacked. Soviet foreign policy seems, therefore, to have travelled a 
considerable distance of late, and it is consequently not unreasonable to 
assume that it may go much further. I incline to believe that no Franco- 
Soviet agreement yet exists, even if M. Litvinov’s words be taken as a warning 
of its further future development, and I imagine that a preliminary step 


5 Not printed. This despatch summarized the relevant part of M. Molotov’s speech of 
January 23, 1933, to the Central Executive Committee. 

6 Not printed. The reference is to a speech by M. Molotov to the All-Union Congress of 
Trade Unions on April 20, 1932. 
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would in any case be the establishment of de jure relations with all the members 
of the Little Entente. But once that is established, it does not seem incredible 
that the Soviet Government, in their present mood, should contemplate a 
system of mutual guarantees between the Soviet Union, Poland and the 
Little Entente, to which France would naturally be a party. If such an 
action is in fact contemplated, it is a clear measure of the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s fear of German aggression, a matter which I have discussed 1n my 
despatch No. 722° of the 28th December (which was written before M. Lit- 
vinov’s and M. Molotov’s recent utterances). One may be well inclined to 
underrate the Soviet outcries at the danger of intervention, since the Soviet 
press has been crying ‘Wolf! Wolf! for many years, and has seriously sug- 
gested to world public opinion that they have stood in imminent danger of 
invasion in turn by the legions of the Vatican, of certain British oil companies, 
and of a French armament firm. But the threat is undoubtedly now more 
real, if not very substantial, and if it has driven them. already to a verbal 
reconciliation with the League (which is certainly not evidence of com- 
punction but merely of ‘Realpolitik’), it may drive them further. 

7. One obstacle (and certainly a ‘realpolitische’ and not an ideological 
one) to a Soviet guarantee of Polish and Little Entente frontiers seems to be 
the menace of Japan. It is difficult to see how the Soviet Government can 
contemplate action on two fronts. But they may possibly count on the forma- 
tion of a Franco-Soviet system of guarantees being sufficient to impose 
restrictions on German rearmament until the Manchurian crisis has died a 
natural death, or they have settled with Japan one way or another. As I 
pointed out in my despatch No. 722, to which I have already referred, in so 
far as the Soviet Government believe in the disproportionate growth of their 
own strength, compared with that of other States, and in their ultimate 
invincibility, they are more interested in a short-run solution than other 
countries who are less optimistic regarding their capacity to compete in 
armaments with Germany. The Soviet Government may, therefore, favour 
an experiment to tide over the present crisis. 

I have, &c., 
CHILSTON 
8 Not printed. 
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Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Riga) to Sir F. Simon 
(Recevved January 5, 2.30 p.m.) 
No. 9 Telegraphic [N 131/131/59] 
RIGA, January 5, 1934, 2.50 p.m. 
Reports have appeared in the press that Soviet Government are con- 


templating declaration of their interest in the continued independence of 
Finland and Baltic States. | 
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Minister for Foreign Affairs informed me privately and confidentially last 
night that on December 21 Soviet Government had sounded Latvian 
Government as to proposal for declaration by Russia and Poland_ that 
political and economic independence of these countries was essential. Polish 
Government had made similar démarche some days later. His Excellency 
added that Estonian and Latvian Governments were opposed to such a 
declaration which they considered unnecessary and which they feared would 
have anti-German complexion. His Excellency thought in fact that proposal 
was intended as a demonstration against Germany. He said that initiative 
had come from the Soviet Government. He thought that Lithuanian 
Government were in favour of it. | 

His Excellency said that proposal contained no suggestion for neutralisa- 
tion. 

Repeated to Moscow, Warsaw and Helsingfors. 


No. 553 


Viscount Chilston (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received January 6, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 1 Telegraphic [N 142/2/38| 


MOSCOW, January 5, 1934, 10.47 p.m. 

My despatch No. 5.! 

Today Soviet Press publishes a démenti to the effect that the ‘report in the 
‘Daily Herald” that the Soviet Union and Poland intend to conclude a 
mutual security Pact to include a guarantee of the frontiers of the Baltic 
countries and directed against the plans of German expansion to the East, 
is not in accordance with the truth’. 

Nevertheless the impression here that Soviet Government have in some 
way strengthened their position, probably by a security pact, is confirmed 
by what a member of my staff learnt at the Italian Embassy yesterday. 
German Ambassador had told Signor Attolico that he had gone to see 
M. Litvinov on his return from Berlin the day before yesterday and on 
instructions from his Government had suggested the two Governments 
might come to some agreement to relieve the present tension in relations 
e.g. a re-affirmation of the Berlin Treaty.2_ M. Litvinov had however replied 
brusquely that he was not authorised to accept any such proposal. When 
Herr Nadolny suggested that this attitude must imply that Soviet Govern- 
ment were committed to an understanding with France and her allies for 
common action within the framework of the League of Nations and the 
Disarmament Conference, amounting to an alliance, M. Litvinov had 
answered ‘at any rate a defensive one’. M. Litvinov did not reply to Herr 
Nadolny’s further remonstrance that such co-operation would be contrary 
to Berlin Treaty. 

I hear that as long ago as December 21 an American correspondent 
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presented to Press Department Censor a cable reporting that a security pact 
had been proposed to Soviet Government by French Government and would 
be accepted. Source of his information is unknown to me. After consulting 
his Chiefs Censor told journalist that the cable was premature but might 
perhaps go ‘in a month’s time’. 

Repeated to Berlin, Paris, Warsaw. 


No. 554 


Mr. Henderson (Helsing fors) to Sir 7. Simon 
(Received January 6, 11.45 a.m.) 
No. 3 Telegraphic [N 135/131/59] 
HELSINGFORS, January 6, 1934, 12.0 noon 

Riga telegram No. g.! 

Finnish Government were asked on December 23 how they would regard 
Soviet—Polish declaration that political and economic independence of 
Finland and Baltic States was in the interest of Soviet and Polish Govern- 
ments and that in the event of independence being threatened those two 
Governments would discuss possible action. Finnish Government replied on 
December 27 that they considered declaration unnecessary. 

Repeated to Moscow, Warsaw and Riga. 
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Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 8, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 4 Telegraphic [N 156/131/59] 


WARSAW, January 7, 1934, 11.8 p.m. 

My telegram No. 3.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs showed signs of embarrassment in giving me 
his explanations. Even if they represent the whole truth which seems un- 
likely it is difficult to see what advantage Poles could have expected from 
such a démarche at present moment. 

It looks as though they had fallen into a trap laid for them by Soviet 
Government in order to nip in the bud incipient Polish-German rapproche- 
ment. 


Repeated to Moscow, Berlin, Helsingfors and Riga. 
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No. 556 
Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) to Sir 7. Simon (Received January 8, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 3 Telegraphic [N 155/131/59] 


WARSAW, January 7, 1934, I1.10 p.m. 

My telegram No. 2.! 

Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs informed me this morning that reports 
in “Daily Herald’ and other newspapers were untrue. He gave me following 
rather laboured and unconvincing explanation of their origin. 

Maintenance of independence of Baltic States—including Lithuania—had 
from the beginning been an essential and openly declared part of Polish 
policy. Soviet Government who had hitherto strongly opposed it had 
recently decided to withdraw their opposition and to adopt similar policy. 
Object of recent conversations with Governments of Baltic States had merely 
been to acquaint them with this important development. There was no 
question of a pact or formal guarantee of their frontier. He attributed 
reports in the press to Finnish Minister for Foreign Affairs who appeared to 
have misunderstood the nature of communications made to him. 

I asked him if he anticipated that reports would unfavourably affect 
present Polish-German conversations. After some hesitation he replied that 
he hoped not. Polish Minister at Berlin with whom he had talked by tele- 
phone did not seem anxious and annoyance of German press seemed princi- 
pally directed against Lithuania as real instigator of alleged proposal. He 
volunteered information that commercial negotiations with Germany were 
making little progress as there were few concessions which either side could 
offer, Germany on account of her agrarian policy and Poland because she 
was determined not to divert her trade from the new outlets it had established 
since initiation of tariff war between Germany and Poland. 

Incidentally he assured me categorically that Germans had never sug- 
gested to Polish Government or even hinted indirectly at a settlement of 
territorial questions at the expense of any Baltic State or the Ukraine. 
Reports to this effect were doubtless due to public utterances of Herr 
Rosenberg and others. I elicited from him however that Herr Hitler had at 
an early stage of conversations informed Polish Minister at Berlin that he 
would be ready to conclude a non-aggression pact. M. Beck added that if a 
definite proposal to this effect were made Polish Government would be 
inclined to accept it even if France rejected similar proposal but they would 
see to it that such a pact did not affect French alliance. They regarded 
Polish—-German pact as a matter concerning those two countries alone whereas 
Franco-German pact was a matter affecting many other countries and 
involving various European problems. 

Repeated to Moscow, Berlin, Helsingfors and Riga. 


f 


t Not printed. In this telegram of January 6 Sir W. Erskine reported that the ‘Daily 
Herald’ report had been reproduced in the Polish press but that no Government com- 
muniqué had been published. 
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No. 557 


Viscount Chilston (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received January 8, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 3 Telegraphic [N 154/2/38] 


MOSCOW, january 7, 1934, 11.23 p.m. 

My telegram No. 1! and my despatch No. 5.2 

In conversation yesterday, German Ambassador told me much the same 
as he had told Italian Ambassador of his interview with M. Litvinov. He 
said Berlin had already been indignant at the tone of M. Litvinov’s reference 
to Germany in his speech of December 29. Soviets could not really be afraid 
of German aggression nor could the Baltic States or Poland. But their policy 
seemed to have made a complete volte-face: previously revisionist, it was 
now anti-revisionist; previously against any groupings of Powers it now 
seemed prepared to enter into far-reaching pacts of guarantee. Herr Nadolny 
said he could only explain this as indicating a real fear of a conflict with 
Japan. Nobody else desired anything but peace and if anyone talked con- 
stantly about war dangers, it was Soviet Union herself and he had said this 
to Litvinov. The latter had said that there was nothing to be excited about: 
nothing new or objectionable; for some time past it had seemed to Soviets 
that as France, Poland and Little Entente appeared to be those who were 
most desirous of peace and status quo, Russia was disposed to co-operate in 
such a cause. 

Herr Nadolny seems to believe that France is prime mover in all this, 
wishing to get Soviet Union into her constellation, and that anyhow whether 
present project materializes or not it is intended to serve as a demonstration. 
Ambassador said he had suggested to his Government to inform His Majesty’s 
Government through German Ambassador in London of their views upon 
the present attitude of the Soviets. _ 

Meeting Litvinov at a party last night I referred to reported approach to 
the Baltic States. He quickly and rather testily replied ‘there is no truth at 
all in these reports’. This and other indications lead me to think that he has 
perhaps over-reached himself and made a mistake. 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin and Warsaw. 

t No. 553. 2 No. 551. 


No. 558 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 9, 9.0 a.m.) 
No. 7 Telegraphic (N 176/53/38) 
BERLIN, January 8, 1934, 9.11 p.m. 
Moscow telegram No. 3.! 


I asked Baron von Neurath today how things were going between Germany 
and Russia. He replied that Soviets were just now suffering from a bad 
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attack of nerves. They feared Japan on the one hand and affected to fear 
Germany on the other although this was ridiculous and Chancellor had no 
intention of embarking on any schemes of territorial expansion such as that 
at one time advocated by Herr Rosenberg [? or] by himself years ago. The 
Soviets knew that they had nothing to gain from a war which whether it 
ended in victory or defeat would mean the end of Communist régime hence 
their fever on this account for Pacts. 

M. Litvinov on his way to America told Baron von Neurath that he could 
not help feeling hurt by extreme German anti-Communist policy for he was 
himself a Communist. Baron von Neurath remarked to me that this showed 
that Soviets are now for the first time following a ‘sentimental’ policy. They 
felt deeply the fact that new régime in Germany had shown the world that 
Communism was not an unavoidable necessity. 

Repeated to Moscow. 


No. 559 


Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) to Str F. Simon (Received Fanuary 12) 
Nos. 1 and 2 Saving: Telegraphic [N 264/131/59] 


WARSAW, january 9, 1934 

My telegram No. 3.! 

I learn from German Legation that following information was issued on 
January 5 as derived from ‘an authoritative source’ by A.T.E.A. unofficial 
agency, mainly interested in affairs of Eastern Europe and said to be in close 
touch with Polish General Staff. 

Shortly before Christmas Soviet approached Poland with a proposal that 
they should conclude protocol guaranteeing by means of a joint declaration 
independence and territorial integrity of Baltic States, i.e., Lithuania, 
Estonia, Latvia, Finland. Polish Government made their decision dependent 
on attitude of all the countries concerned and with this object in view took- 
appropriate steps in Riga, Helsingfors, Tallinn and through intermediary of 
Latvian Government in Kovno. While Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia adopted 
in principle a favourable attitude Finland returned a negative answer 
indicating that it regarded as superfluous any kind of international agree- 
ment with regard to its independence. Having regard to adverse attitude of 
one of the interested countries Polish Government then considered further 
negotiations on the subject had no longer any point. Meanwhile an indis- 
cretion on the part of Finnish Ministry of Foreign Affairs compelled Soviet 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs officially to deny press reports of a Polish— 
Soviet protocol. 

Above information seems to have been suppressed by Polish Government 
but not before correspondent of ‘Germania’ had telegraphed it to his news- 
paper with ngne modification of last paragraph. 
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I am inclined to believe that it represents true facts except perhaps so 
far as it concerns attitude of Latvian Government to (? and)? Estonian 
Government. 

Repeated to Berlin, Moscow, Riga and Helsingfors. 


2 This emendation was suggested in the Foreign Office. 


No. 560 
Letter from Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Mr. Sargent 


[WV 478/2/38] 
ROME, January 13, 1934 
Dear Sargent, 

It may perhaps interest you to know that at a party last night the Head of 
the Department of the Italian Foreign Office which deals with Northern 
European and Russian Affairs told a member of my staff that in his view an 
entente—practically amounting to an alliance—between France and Soviet 
Russia was a very real possibility. Both the French and M. Litvinov had, 
according to him, ‘lost their heads’, and might well sign something fairly 
soon. If they did, it would be very dangerous, since the famous ‘Einkreisung’ 
might then be said to have taken shape and form, and Germany might be 
provoked to some desperate act. He wondered what the attitude of his own 
Government and of His Majesty’s Government would be if confronted with 
this situation, and enquired whether we had any information from Moscow 
in regard to the possibility and immediate likelihood of a Franco-Russian 
deal? 

Later, when the conversation turned to more general subjects, it became 
clear that he was equally apprehensive of the more remote, but in his view 
equally unpleasant, possibility of a Russo-German alliance. Supposing that 
Hitlerism was either crushed by a war, or disappeared owing to economic 
difficulties, the only alternative would be Communism in Germany—in 
other words, the old spectre of “Russia on the Rhine’, involving the dis- 
appearance of Poland. This could hardly be in the interests of France, nor 
indeed of any Western European Power. 

It all led up to this, that Germany by hook or by crook must be kept in the 
‘system’. Otherwise there would be a real smash, and nobody could possibly 
say what the outcome would be. 

I report these remarks for what they are worth because the Italians may 
conceivably have got some information from Moscow which we have not; 
and also because the official concerned is an intelligent man, whose views 
often seem to carry weight in the Palazzo Chigi. — 


Yours ever, 


Eric DRUMMOND 
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Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Riga) to Sir F. Stmon (Received January 17) 
No. 2 Saving: Telegraphic [N 348]131/59] 


RIGA, january 14, 1934 
Warsaw telegram No. 1 Saving! last paragraph. 


Latvian Ministry of Foreign Affairs inform me that Latvian Government 
declined proposal stating that though they agreed in principle they did not. 
think any such declaration necessary in present circumstances. They also 
expressed the view that if any declaration were ever made they considered 
it should be a general one by all Powers concerned. 

Estonian Government instructed their representative at Moscow to reply 
that they had no objection to such a declaration but that he was to say 
nothing about guarantees. If questioned he was to say that guarantees 
should be given by a larger number of Powers. Lithuanian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs states that Lithuania would naturally not be averse from 
additional guarantees of security preferably from several Powers especially 
Germany. His Excellency is not prepared to make any more definite state- 
ment unless and until he receives formal proposals. Question of Lithuania’s 
territorial claims would be an important factor in deciding on attitude to be 
adopted. 

Repeated to Berlin, Moscow, Warsaw and Helsingfors. 
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Viscount Chilston (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fanuary 23) 


No. 23 [N 472/2/38) 
MOSCOW, January 15, 1934 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith a summary of an article! 
by M. Karl Radek, which appeared in the ‘Izvestiya’ of the 1st January, on 
‘the preparation of a struggle for the redistribution of the world’. This 
article provides a useful review of the officially expressed motives of present 
Soviet foreign policy, and especially of the Soviet case against Germany, 
including such recent charges as the ‘fascisation of the Baltic States’ and the 
assumed tendencies towards German—Japanese co-operation. The Soviet 
case against Japan is treated as sufficiently well-grounded and obvious as to 
be assumed in argument without further definition. 

2. The main theme of the article is the interdependence of the forces 
making for war, which are identified by M. Radek in Germany and Japan, 
and the consequent community of interests between the U.S.S.R., as the 
potential object of Japanese aggression, and the anti-revisionist bloc in 

™ Not printed. 
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Europe, especially France, as the potential object of German aggression, in 
avoiding the outbreak in any quarter of the world of a conflict which it would 
be impossible to localise. This assumption of the interdependence of German 
and Japanese plans of expansion leads M. Radek to devote considerable space 
to a general arraignment of Nazi foreign policy not only in relation to its 
assumed designs in Soviet territory but especially'in relation to its attitude to 
international co-operation and disarmament. On this question M. Radek 
naturally has nothing new to say, and relies largely on Herr Hitler’s utter- 
ances before his advent to power. But it is of interest to find a Soviet publicist 
producing a tirade against German revisionist policy in terms which might 
have been lifted from a French Radical Socialist‘newspaper, with none of 
the indiscriminate abuse of all capitalist Powers, which was till very lately 
characteristic of all Soviet analyses of the international situation. 

3. M. Radek is indeed concerned to underline the common interests of the 
whole of the rest of the world in checking Japanese and German expansion ; 
and while he places the States with which the Soviet Government is at 
greatest pains to cultivate a rapprochement, e.g., the United States, France 
and the Little Entente, in the forefront of the Powers whose interests coincide 
with those of the U.S.S.R., even Great Britain’s interest in maintaining the 
status quo is emphasised, and ‘English imperialists’ are corrected for the erron- 
eous impression that anything can be gained, or even saved, by allowing 
Germany or Japan a free rein. The only great Power whose interests are not 
specifically defined as identical with the anti-revisionist forces, among which 

gthe U.S.S.R. is now frankly ranged, is Italy, to which references in this 
article are remarkably scanty. 


I have, &c., 
CHILSTON 
No. 563 
Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fanuary 19) 
No. 28 (N 383/131/59] 


WARSAW, January 17, 1934 
Sir, 

There is not much that I can usefully add to the information given in 
my recent telegrams on the subject of the Soviet proposal for a Russo-Polish 
declaration regarding the Baltic States beyond the fact, which I have since 
ascertained, that the A.T.E. news agency referred to in my telegrams, Saving, 
Nos. 1 and 2! of the gth instant is actually run by the Deuxieme Bureau of the 
Polish General Staff in close collaboration with an official who formerly 
worked in that bureau, but now holds an important post at the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs. This confirms me in the view expressed in my telegram 
No. 4? of the 7th instant that the information given by the agency to the 
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correspondent of the ‘Germania’ and, as I learnt subsequently, to various 
other foreign correspondents represents the true version of this somewhat 
strange episode. The information was not allowed to appear in the Polish 
press. The Estonian Minister, to whom I showed the A.T.E. message, told 
me that he too believed it to be correct except as regards the alleged indis- 
cretion of the Finnish Minister for Foreign Affairs, which might or might not 
be true. It would thus appear that the proposed declaration did in practice 
amount to a definite guarantee of independence, in spite of M. Beck’s state- 
ment to me to the contrary, reported in my telegram No. 33 of the 7th instant. 
I gathered from M. Pusta that, although his Government were not in favour 
of the proposal, as being too obviously aimed at Germany, they did not 
actually reject it. He added that what his country really wanted was some 
form of mutual guarantee concluded by all the Baltic States, including 
Sweden and Germany, and if possible supported by other Powers, and 
especially by Great Britain. 

2. Further reflection strengthens my suspicion that the object—or at least 
the main object—of the Soviet Government in making the proposal was to 
prevent further progress in the rapprochement between Poland and Germany, 
which is known to be causing them anxiety. In fact, the Soviet Minister here 
has admitted as much to my Italian colleague, claiming that the manceuvre 
has succeeded in this object. In point of fact, it does not appear to have much 
affected the attitude of Germany towards this country. It may, of course, 
have been intended as a serious attempt to checkmate the policy of German 
expansion eastwards advocated by Herr Hugenberg and Professor Rosenberg, 
but it is difficult to believe that M. Litvinov could be so ignorant of the 
dislike and suspicion felt by the Finns for both the Poles and the Russians as 
to think that his proposal would be accepted by them even if it were by the 
other Baltic States. It must, I think, be admitted that the Poles on their side 
were placed in a difficult position, as, if they had refused the proposal outright, 
the Soviet Government would have been able to use their refusal to under- 
mine Polish influence in Estonia and Latvia. 

3. M. Beck’s apparently untrue statement to me as to the nature of the 


Russian proposal might be taken seriously to weaken the value of his subse-  _ 


quent statement that the Germans had at no time suggested to the Polish 
Government, either directly or by way of hints conveyed through unofficial 
channels, a territorial rearrangement at the expense of one of the Baltic 
States or of the Ukraine. This assumption would, I think, be unjustified. 
His first statement was made casually and as though he did not expect it to 
carry conviction. The second was an emiphatic and categorical assurance 
repeated more than once, and I have no reason to doubt its truth. Inciden- 
tally, it confirms the conclusion I had already come to, as reported in my 
private letters to Mr. Sargent of the 1st* and 19th’ December last. 


3 No. 556. 

4 Not printed. In this letter Sir W. Erskine expressed the opinion that the Polish Govern- 
ment were particularly anxious to avoid friction with the Soviet Government. 

5 Not traced in Foreign Office archives. 
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4. M. Beck’s remarks as to the slow progress and limited scope of the 
German-Polish economic conversations are of interest, especially in their 
bearing on the prospects of British trade with Poland, which seems likely to 
suffer in the event of normal economic relations being restored between 
Poland and Germany. He added to the observations on this subject already 
reported in my telegram that, having freed herself from the dangerous 
economic stranglehold formerly established over her by Germany, Poland 
was determined to prevent such a state of things arising again. 

5. His statement that the Polish Government would be disposed to accept 
a pact of non-aggression with Germany if put forward definitely—I gathered 
that Herr Hitler’s offer was in rather vague terms—is also of interest. I 
believe that Poland’s policy of improving her relations with Germany has 
the double object of repairing the gap in her security left by Germany’s 
declared intention to withdraw from the League of Nations and of providing 
a reinsurance against the possibility that France may eventually come to 
terms with Germany, leaving Poland in the lurch—a danger which for some 
time past has caused her preoccupation. So long, however, as that danger 
does not appear imminent, I think she will be careful not to commit herself 
too far with Germany. | 

6. Poland’s approach to Germany without previously informing France 
of her intention was, I think, meant as an act of retaliation for France’s 
action in signing the Four-Power Pact and, in general, as a warning that she 
expects to be treated as an ally on equal terms and not as a satellite. 

7. This tendency on the part of Poland to pursue a more active and 
independent policy and to claim a wider recognition of the importance to 
which she considers that her geographical position, the extent of her territory 
and her military strength entitle her, has been very marked since M. Beck 
succeeded M. Zaleski as Minister for Foreign Affairs. Inconvenient and 
unjustified as these aspirations may seem, they are likely to gain in strength in 
the future; and Poland is in a position to give a good deal of trouble in such 
matters as disarmament—to which she 1s opposed—and the reform of the 
League. Poles in general, and M. Beck in particular, are very amenable to 
flattery, and any regard which it might be found possible to show for Poland’s 
susceptibilities in matters involving her prestige would, I think, be repaid by 
the adoption on her side of a more conciliatory attitude. 

8. I am sending copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassadors at 
Paris, Berlin and Moscow. 

I have, &c., 


WILLIAM ERSKINE 
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No. 564 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Riga) to Sir F. Simon 
(Received Fanuary 19, 7.30 p.m.) 
No. 21 Telegraphic [N 419/131/59] 


RIGA, January 19, 1934, 8.30 p.m. 

My telegram No. 2 Saving.! 

Soviet Minister at Kovno has made verbal declaration to Lithuanian 
Government that Soviet and Polish Governments are interested in mainten- 
ance by Baltic States of independence. 

Soviet Minister informs His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires that Soviet and 
Polish Governments are in complete agreement, that he expects Lithuanian 
Government to adopt favourable attitude and that he assumes that the same 
démarche has been made in Riga and Tallinn. 

I am making enquiries as regards the two latter capitals. 

Repeated to Moscow, Warsaw and Helsingfors. 


t No. 561. 


No. 565 


Sir F. Simon to Mr. Sperling (Helsing fors) 
No. 20 [WN 258/131/59] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 19, 1934 
Sir, 

The Finnish Minister called here on the roth January and spoke of the 
recent Soviet—Polish offer to guarantee the defence of Finland and the Baltic 
States, which formed the subject of Mr. Henderson’s telegram No. 3! of the 
6th January. 

2. M. Gripenberg said that of course M. Litvinov could not have supposed 
.that the Finnish Government would put themselves in the position of accept- 
ing Soviet protection against Germany, or, indeed, against any other Power. 
He considered, however, that M. Litvinov had achieved his purpose, which 
had been apparently to let the news of the démarche become known to Germany 
and to the world at large in order, firstly, to make it clear at Berlin that the 
Soviet Government were not so preoccupied with Japan that they could not 
contemplate opposing Germany at the same time; secondly, to increase the 
distrust of German intentions, already felt by public opinion in the countries 
concerned; and, thirdly, to commit the Polish Government to an anti- 
German policy, in view of recent German approaches to them. 

3. The Minister added that M. Litvinov’s success might not have been so 
great but for the incredible folly of the German Government. Political 
dislike and fear of Soviet Russia, he said, was still in Finland, and had been 
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until recently in the Baltic States, much greater than dislike and fear of 
Germany; but the ‘Rosenberg schemes’ had alarmed the Estonians and 
Latvians—quite unnecessarily from the German point of view, since any 
impartial person could see that they were impracticable—while his own 
countrymen, who were not menaced by such schemes, had been alienated by 
German commercial policy, which had now driven the Finnish Government 
to place an embargo on certain German imports, with the entire concurrence 
of Finnish public opinion. 

4. M. Gripenberg confessed that he could not understand Herr Hitler’s 
policy; and he was told that there was an equal inability here to under- 
stand it. 

Iam, &c., 
Joun Smon 


No. 566 


Viscount Chilston (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 5) 
No. 46 [N 755/2/38] 
MOSCOW, January 20, 1934 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegram No. 3! of the 7th January, it now seems that 
M. Litvinov’s project of a Soviet—Polish Pact with the Baltic States for a 
guarantee of the security of the latter will not materialise, or may be reduced 
at the most to a mere declaration by the Soviet Union and Poland of their 
interest in the maintenance of the integrity of those States. There is, indeed, 
a rumour that M. Stalin thinks M. Litvinov had gone too far. And when one 
of my colleagues recently asked the latter whether the project was progressing, 
M. Litvinov replied that he was satisfied with the present position. 

2. The conclusion to be drawn from the Soviet policy in this direction may 
perhaps be that Soviet Russia is still afraid of possible German designs and 
of an extension of National Socialist propaganda in neighbouring States; that, 
being convinced of the inevitability, sooner or later, of being faced with 
Japanese encroachment in the Far East, she is anxious to tie Poland and 
secure to the utmost her own western front; and that she is afraid lest France 
and Germany and Poland should some day come to terms. As regards the 
understanding with France, and the negotiations which are still believed to 
be going on for a yet closer relationship, it may be that Soviet Russia would 
like to see France extend the pact of non-aggression by adopting the Politis 
formula of aggression. 

g. As to any intention of proposing entry into the League of Nations, I 
doubt if Soviet Russia has yet made up her mind on the subject; and any- 
how, if she did propose membership, it would be on certain conditions. 

4. Meanwhile, the most acute question, as was stated by M. Kaganovich 
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in his speech, reported in my despatch No. 45? of the 25th [27th] January, is 
that of relations with Japan. All public speeches, as well as the utterances of 
the Moscow press, refer daily to Japanese aggressive designs and propagate, 
for home consumption, the fear that this country is in constant danger from 
that and other quarters. The ‘Moscow Daily News’, in reporting from Tokyo 
that the British Consulate-General is to be removed from Mukden to Chang- 
chun, has the headline ‘Britain backs Japanese aggression’! 

5. As to fears of Germany, my German colleague said to me today that 
he did not believe M. Litvinov could be so unintelligent as to have any real 
anxiety—even in the event of a Soviet—Japanese conflict; and, that the 
attempt to get France, Poland and the Baltic States into some guarantee pact | 
had been nothing but a demonstration against Germany, whom the Soviets 
now hated merely because communism in Germany had been crushed with 
no hope of further revival. They had by no means given up the ultimate 
goal of revolution in other countries; they were only biding their time. 

6. Ido not doubt this. The Communist party cannot have renounced any 
of its principles. Their hope of producing revolution probably now is to do 
so by force of example, not yet by force of arms. Meanwhile, however, all 
is concentrated upon the practical policy of security for the still essential need 
of internal consolidation; and peace is indispensable for the continuance of 
this régime. War would interfere most seriously and dangerously with the 
carrying out of the plan, would disorganise supplies and transport throughout 
the Union and thus render worse—for the time being—the conditions of life 
of the population (to improve which is the pressing task of the Communist 
dictators), and would probably weaken that iron discipline which is now 
exercised over the toiling workers. 

I have, &c., 
CHILSTON 


2 Not printed. This despatch summarized a speech by M. Kaganovich on January 17. 


No. 567 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Riga) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 29) 


No. 34 [N 627/131/59] 
RIGA, january 24, 1934 
Sir, 

Since the New Year the Latvian Minister for Foreign Affairs has visited 
Stockholm and Helsingfors, whilst the Soviet and Polish Governments have 
taken soundings at Riga, Tallinn, Kovno and Helsingfors as to the attitude 
of the respective Governments to a joint declaration of their interest in the 
continued independence of the Baltic States. 

2. These events illustrate the general position here, and for that reason it 
may be permissible to deal with them together. They suggest the presence of 
three influences, a forward movement of Nazi propaganda (or the fear 
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thereof), a counter-movement on the Soviet side, and an attempt on the part 
of the Baltic States to protect themselves from these advances. 

g. A certain vagueness surrounds the circumstances, and even the form, 
of the Soviet—Polish démarche, which has been the subject of recent telegrams; 
but as far as the Baltic States are concerned it would seem that their main 
preoccupation has been to avoid encouraging too close an interest in them- 
selves on the part of the Soviet Union and Poland, to avoid offending 
Germany, and to avoid giving the Soviet Government any pretext for inter- 
ference in their internal affairs. 

4. This last consideration has weighed especially with the Estonian 
Government, but the Latvian Minister for Foreign Affairs informs me that 
he also has intimated that internal affairs are a Latvian preserve. Fear of 
intervention has been inspired partly by M. Litvinov’s speech and partly by 
a feeling that one reason for the Russo-Polish démarche was a desire on the 
part of the Soviet Government or of the Third International to counteract 
the rightward movement represented in Tallinn by the recent constitutional 
changes and in Riga by the proposals of M. Ulmanis described in my 
despatch No. 379' of the 14th November last. Nor is it surprising if the 
Soviet Government view with uneasiness this tendency towards more central- 
ised government in Estonia and Latvia, a development which would make 
these countries more amenable to German and less to Russian influence. 
The ‘Jaunskas Sinas’ indeed goes even further and argues that Russia is 
inspired by a fear of German hostile penetration through the Baltic States 
up to her borders, which in time might constitute a military danger. In a 
special article this newspaper points out that a German military advance 
against Russia would be impossible through Poland and that the Baltic 
States would therefore offer the only opening. These States are therefore of 
primary importance to the Soviet Government as a barrier against Hitlerism. 

5. This is the aspect of the affair which most directly concerns the Baltic 
- States; and apart therefrom it only remains for me to chronicle the more 
general information which I have obtained, namely, that the Latvian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs assures me that the initiative came from the 
Soviet Government, that the Soviet Minister in Kovno has been most 
emphatic as to the ‘complete harmony of view’ existing between his own and 
the Polish Government (a pretension which is not encouraged in local minds 
by the actual conduct of the Polish Government), that when I spoke to my 
Polish colleague a few evenings ago he displayed the same embarrassment as 
was commented upon by His Majesty’s Ambassador at Warsaw in his 
telegram No. 4? of the 7th January as being evinced by M. Beck, and that 
M. Salnais regards the proposal as dead, or if not dead at least unlikely to 
revive for some time. 

6. That a struggle is likely to develop between the Soviet Government and 
Germany for influence in the Baltic States seems not improbable. I have 
already had occasion to report upon the growth of Nazi influence in certain 


1 Not printed. The proposals referred to were for changes in the Latvian constitution. 
2 No. 555- 
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sections, both in Latvia and in Estonia. Both the Estonian and the Latvian 
Governments maintain that these Nazi activities constitute no serious threat, 
but both Governments have been forced to take action against them. 

7. This pressure from the German and Russian side can only enhance 
the desire of the Baltic States to draw closer to one another. The Nazi revo- 
lution had already had this effect to some extent. The Latvian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in particular is impressed with the influence of events in 
Germany upon other international groupings—the closer formation within 
the Little Entente, the movements among the Balkan Governments, the 
improvement in relations between France and the Soviet Union and be- 
tween Poland and the Soviet Union. These developments have come at a 
time when the League of Nations—upon which these small countries depend 
so much—has received more than one serious blow, and it is expected here 
that as a result more will be done in Europe by direct negotiations and less by 
international conferences. This has produced a desire for closer consolidation 
and co-operation so that at least the Baltic States may speak with greater 
weight on European questions in which they are concerned. M. Salnais has 
more than once expressed these opinions in public. ‘We do not wish’, he 
said, in a broadcast speech on the gth January, ‘to be drawn into the game 
of the Great Powers and their blocs or to allow ourselves to become the object 
of their frequently short-timed politics.’ For this reason, he continued, every- 
thing would be done to further closer co-operation among the Baltic States. 
And, after enumerating the various definite steps with which this policy has 
been pursued, M. Salnais stated that ‘it is no exaggeration to say that the past 
year has brought definite and concrete results in strengthening the co- 
operation of the Baltic States and in consolidating the position in the Baltic’. 

8. It is interesting that Estonia is equally conscious of this struggle between 
Germany and Russia. In a speech on the 7th January General Laidoner 
remarked that a position had arisen where East and West desired to prevent 
each other from establishing their power in the Baltic States. This, he 
considered, would be useful for the Baltic States, but to ensure security 
Estonia should co-operate with Finland and her southern neighbours. 

g. M. Salnais had admitted to me that his allusion to the ‘game of the 
Great Powers and their blocs’ was made with the Soviet—Polish proposal in his 
mind; and it was in the spirit of the statements which I have quoted above 
that he set out for Stockholm and Helsingfors. His Majesty’s Minister at 
Stockholm has kindly sent me a copy of his despatch No. 143 of the 16th 
January reporting on M. Salnais’s visit. I can add little to that report, and, 
as far as I can understand, the communiqué quoted by Mr. Clark Kerr gives 
an accurate account of what passed. I hada long conversation with M. Salnais 
on the evening of his return. His Excellency admits that he aspires to achieve 
closer political connexion with Sweden, but agrees that any progress made 
towards this end can only be vague and intangible and that any improve- 
ment in relations is incapable of translation into definite, much less written 
form. He seemed, however, thoroughly satisfied with his reception, which he 

3 Not printed. 
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described as more cordial than he had expected, and he attaches importance 
to the work done in minor matters such as passenger traffic and postal com- 
munications as described in the communiqué. My Swedish colleague tells 
me that the initiative in proposing the visit came entirely from the Latvian 
side. Indeed, Sweden seems to have been anxious to avoid giving the visit 
too official a character and for this reason M. de Reutersward did not 
accompany M. Salnais. I believe that this caused some annoyance, but the 
generous distribution of Swedish decorations no doubt put matters right. It 
is natural that Sweden should not be anxious to identify herself too closely 
with the affairs of the Baltic States, and I doubt whether M. Salnais seriously 
expects to induce her to depart from her attitude of friendly detachment. 
The Swedish Minister for Foreign Affairs is to pay a return visit in the spring, 
so that the impression of closer contact will be maintained. 

10. M. Salnais’s visit to Finland was a return of M. Hakzell’s recent visit 
to Riga, reported in my despatch No. 4214 of the 12th December. According 
to the press, political and economic relations were discussed as well as the 
‘problem of the League of Nations’. In addition to these, more concrete 
matters were examined, namely, the conclusion of an agreement for co- 
operation between the Finnish and Latvian press, the possibility of applying 
inland postal rates between the two countries, the co-ordination of Latvian- 
Finnish commercial and economic legislation and the possibility of applying 
to Latvia the ‘Estonian clause’, which governs trade relations between 
Finland and Estonia. It was also decided to resume the periodical exchanges 
of visits between the respective Ministers for Foreign Affairs, which have 
been interrupted for the last ten or twelve years. 

11. Thus the policy of clearing up outstanding difficulties has been ad- 
vanced in the case of Finland as in the case of Estonia and Lithuania and 
M. Salnais’s claim to have achieved concrete results may be admitted. But 
it will be a long time before this laborious spadework can be translated into 
a definite political combination, particularly if the participation of Sweden 
is aimed at. 

12. I am sending copies of this despatch by bag to His Majesty’s Ambas- 
sadors at Moscow and Warsaw and His Majesty’s Ministers at Stockholm 


and Helsingfors. I have, &c., 


H. M. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
4 Not printed. 


No. 568 
Sir F. Stmon to Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) 


No. 37 [MN 264/131/59] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 25, 1934 

Sir, 
The Counsellor of the Polish Embassy called here on the 12th January and 
gave an account of the Soviet—Polish offer to guarantee the defence of Finland 
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and the Baltic States very similar to that contained in Your Excellency’s 
telegrams Nos. 1 and 2, Saving,' of the 9th January. 

2. M. Orlowski explained that his Government had had to agree to the 
joint démarche in order to allay the groundless suspicions of their conversations 
with the German Government, which they knew M. Litvinov to entertain. 
At the same time, they wished to give no unnecessary offence to Germany, 
and so had proposed the procedure of consulting the Finnish and Baltic 
Governments first, knowing that the former at least would not agree to the 
plan. 

3. The Soviet Government in their turn, he said, had been obliged to agree 
to this procedure as there was no valid reason which they could give against 
it. M. Litvinov; however, was determined not to be baulked of his anti- 
German demonstration, so he saw to it that the news came out; and the 
result had been exactly what he had desired and anticipated. The German 
Government were angry, but uneasy; European public opinion was aroused 
and was beginning to consider—and to condemn—the ‘Rosenberg schemes’ ; 
Poland was shown as committed to the Soviet and not to the German side 
in Baltic questions, and the general prestige of the Soviet Government was 
enhanced—no mean achievement, as M. Orlowski reluctantly admitted. 


Iam, &c., 
Joun Smon 
1 No. 559. 
No. 569 
Letter from Mr. Sargent to Sir E. Drummond (Rome) 
[WV 4782/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 30, 1934 
Dear Drummond, 

In answer to the first paragraph of your letter of January 13,! the only 
information we have had from Moscow about a possible Franco-Soviet 
entente of the kind feared by the Italians is contained in Chilston’s despatch 
No. 52 of January 2. That information, as you will see, was derived from the 
Italian Ambassador at Moscow, who is evidently much disturbed at the 
possibility of such an agreement. 

Chilston’s views on the subject are given in paragraphs 6 and 7 of the same 
despatch. We agree, generally, with these; but we think the Soviet Govern- 
ment would hesitate before entering into any agreement with France and 
her allies which would involve them in any definite military commitments. 

Even if such an alliance were to come about, we doubt whether it would 
provoke Germany to some desperate act, as the Italians profess to fear, since 
the Germans could hardly expect to gain anything from that. 


1 No. 560. 2 No. 551. 
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As regards the second paragraph of your letter, a Russo-German alliance 
seems a very remote possibility at present. We feel that it could hardly come 
about unless Hitlerism (1) collapsed and was replaced by some ‘left’ form of 
Government or (2) completely changed its present attitude towards Russia; 
and we do not think that if Hitler were crushed by a war or disappeared 
owing to economic difficulties, the only alternative would be Communism 
in Germany. The Communist bogey has been very useful to Hitler in justi- 
_ fying all his acts of tyranny: but we have always found it difficult to believe 
in its reality. Is it not possible that another alternative to ‘Nazidom’ might 
emerge from the Reichswehr and the military caste in Germany—the only 
organism which has not been ‘gleichgeschaltet’ and preserves its individuality 
intact? Surely if Hitler fell the Reichswehr have as good, if not better, 
chance than the Communists of stepping into the gap and if they did they 
would establish a purely military Junker Government in Germany, which 
would not be any more likely than Hitler to be on good terms with the Soviet 
Government. 

The trouble is that the Italians have tried to keep a firm footing in both 
the German and the Russian camps: and the strained relations which have 
developed between the two have put them in an uncomfortable position. 
We have the feeling that they would like us to help in extricating them, but 
is it really our business to get them out of a predicament for which they have 
only themselves to blame? 

O. SARGENT 


No. 570 
Viscount Chilston (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 19) 


No. 71 [N 1082/120/38] 
. moscow, February 9, 1934 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 45! of the 27th ultimo, I have the 
honour to transmit to you herewith an abridged translation? in the ‘Moscow 
Daily News’ of the report made by M. Manuilski, member of the Presidium 
of the Executive Committee and of the political section of the Comintern, 
on the prospects of world revolution and the position of the Communist party 
in different countries. The speech is also reported in the ‘Pravda’ of the 
5th instant, but the two versions do not by any means agree with one another. 
I therefore send you a copy? of the ‘Pravda’, together with a summary trans- 
lation of those parts of the speech which are omitted in the ‘Moscow Daily 
News’. If the report is intended to disabuse us of any doubts which we may 
have entertained in our minds as to the Comintern having relaxed its former 
tempo in fomenting strife and dissension, and, like the Soviet Government 
itself, made up its mind to pursue, at any rate for a time, a less truculent 
policy in foreign countries, it should succeed in its purpose. 

1 Not printed. See No. 566, note 2. 2 Not printed. 
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2. A comparison between the versions of the speech as reported in the 
“Moscow Daily News’ and in the ‘Pravda’ is an interesting indication of the 
difference in the propagandist material used for export and for home con- 
sumption. I venture to suggest that copies of the ‘Moscow Daily News’ and 
of the ‘Pravda’ should be handed to representatives of all sections of the 
British press. I presume that the ‘Moscow Daily News’ has a certain circula- 
tion in England amongst regular subscribers, and I am aware that it is often 
sent gratis to innocent private individuals in London, who have no reason 
to expect any attention in the normal course of events from the Bolsheviks. 
The publication of M. Manuilski’s speech in the United Kingdom, with a 
reference to the difference in the English and Russian versions, might help 
to give a better idea of Bolshevik methods than the coloured views which 
usually appear in British newspapers. 


3. M. Manuilski, in his speech, divides the camp of the bourgeois enemies 
into three categories, which are the three links in the capitalist chain :— 


(a) The strongest link in the capitalist system is the United States of 
America, France and England, where there is no crisis in the upper 
strata of society, but where strikes and unrest are developing. 


(b) The second category includes the Fascist countries, where capitalists, 
no longer able to maintain their dictatorship by the old methods of 
parliamentarism and bourgeois democracy, are forced to go in for open 
terrorist dictatorship. Bourgeois dictatorship, by abolishing social 
democracy—like Russian tsarism, which rejected the support of the 
Liberals and Cadets—merely destroys the foundations of its support 
amongst the masses and plunges deeper into the abyss. Fascism, 
according to M. Manuilski, cannot arrest the revolutionary movement 
for long 1n Poland, Roumania, Italy or even Germany. 


(c) The weakest link in the capitalist system is the colonies, dependencies 
and the agrarian countries, such as Spain and China. M. Manuilski 
attaches great importance to the formation of Soviet China. The 
snapping of the chain at this point will shake the whole system of 
imperialism, for what China is today the colonies and dependencies 
oppressed by imperialism will be tomorrow. 


4. The disintegration of the capitalist system as a whole has not reached 
the point where the imperialist chain can be snapped at its weakest point; 
but, according to M. Manuilski, the rule of the bourgeoisie is being under- 
mined everywhere, although not evenly undermined. It has been least of all 
affected up to the present in the United States, France, and in parts of 
Britain, and most shaken in colonies and in Fascist countries. The establish- 
ment of a Fascist dictatorship constitutes an intermediate stage in the evolu- 
tion towards revolution. 


5. M. Manuilski considers that in the majority of capitalist countries the 
State apparatus of coercion has not yet been sufficiently shaken, and the mass 
revolutionary movement is not sufficiently strong to break through the 
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bayonets of the bourgeoisie. The terrorist methods of the latter, in driving 
discontent underground, are helping to store up tons of dynamite which may 
explode at any moment. M. Manuilski refers to the Second International as 
the mainstay of world reaction. He describes it as playing the same role in 
deluding the masses as the Church played during the course of centuries. 

6. M. Manuilski then sketches the present position of the Comintern in 
various countries. He begins by saying that the present confusion in the 
ranks of social democracy is not so much the result of inside corruption, such 
as the general decay of capitalism, but of the constant daily tireless struggle 
of the Communists in winning over the majority of the working class. 
Nevertheless, if the Communist parties have not yet buried social democracy, 
it only signifies inadequate work on the part of those parties. M. Manuilski 
complains that many Communists, especially in Latin countries, are pre- 
pared at any moment to die a heroic death at the barricades, but that the 
heroism of slow daily work does not appeal to them. Much time and trouble 
has had to be taken in persuading the Italian Communists to work inside 
Fascist trade unions, and Chinese Communists to work in the Kuomintang 
unions. 

7. In spite of certain weaknesses, however, great progress has been made; 
and M. Manuilski states that the greatest successes which the Comintern has 
recently achieved have been in China. Germany comes next, and, according 
to M. Manuilski, never before has the Communist party been able to estab- 
lish such close contact with social democratic workers in that country. The 
German bourgeoisie, like a gambler, is throwing its last card on the table, and 
on that card is staked the fate of all capitalist Europe. 

8. M. Manuilski dwells for a considerable space on the bravery of the 
Communists in Japan, and describes how successful their propaganda has 
been in munition factories. He warns Japan that if she attacks the U.S.S.R.., 
not only will she have on her flank an army of 300,000 troops in Soviet China, 
but she will have in her rear the forces of the Japanese revolution, the work 
of the Leninist-Stalinist Communist International. She will have against 
her the Japanese Communist party of workers and peasants, who have the 
support of the entire international proletariat, and, first and foremost, the 
U.S.S.R.—the armed detachment of the world proletariat. 

g. M. Manuilski also mentions the position of the Communist party in 
Poland, France, Czechoslovakia, Holland, Spain and Australia, where he takes 
credit for the appointment of a Communist for the second time to the post of 
general secretary of the Pan-Australian Federation of Miners. 

10. In referring to the Communist party in Great Britain, M. Manuilski 
throws cold water on proposals made by Mr. Fenner Brockway, the left 
reformist leader of the British Independent Labour party, to form a new 
international which should include his group. The road followed by such 
groups leads into the camp of the bourgeoisie, and the Comintern has no wish 
for a new international, says M. Manuilski, for Leninism cannot be exchanged 
for Brockwayism. 

11. The greater part of that section of M. Manuilski’s speech which deals 
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with Great Britain is omitted from the ‘Moscow Daily News’. In this section 
of the speech there is nothing new, but all the well-known scurrilous clichés 
are reproduced. The general strike, the Invergordon incident, and the 
resolution of the Oxford students not to fight for King and country are made 
full use of but M. Manuilski has to admit that the Communist party has not 
made great progress in the country. Mention is made of compulsory labour 
camps, which perhaps does credit to M. Manuilski’s imagination but not to 
his veracity. His remarks in regard to Great Britain, however, are contained 
in the third enclosure of this despatch, and are quite up to the standard of 
the average Hyde Park orator. 
I have, &c., 
CHILSTON 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 570 
Extracts dealing with the United Kingdom from M. Manuilski’s Speech 


Who led the world reaction prior to the crisis?—Imperialist France. 
Who is now at the head of international reaction? England. 


England has taken upon herself the leading role for the preparation of 
war against the U.S.S.R. because she knows that wars with such imperialist 
opponents as the United States of America will bring about a partition of her 
colonial empire, because she knows that a new imperialistic war of capitalistic 
States amongst themselves will destroy the equilibrium which creates a ruling 
position for England. England desires a counter-revolutionary war against 
the country of the Soviets in order that by this means, as its diehard poli- 
ticians think, it will avoid a revolution in capitalist countries and will further 
the cause of English capitalists at the expense of the immense natural re- 
sources of the U.S.S.R. The English diehards are at the present moment 
standing at the back of Japan and Germany, whose hands they are secretly 
directing against the U.S.S.R. England is appearing in the capacity of a 
commission agent in trying to settle the contradictions between France and 
Germany in order to create a united front against the U.S.S.R. She would 
like to undermine the cause of the strengthening of peace which has come 
about as the result of a rapprochement between the U.S.S.R. and France and 
the recognition of the U.S.S.R. by America, and in order to carry out this 
counter-revolutionary policy the English bourgeoisie has availed itself not of 
a lord, but has found her own Pu Yi! amongst the leaders of the Second 
International. Each epoch creates its hero. 

But here we have England. The weakest link amongst the strongest links 
of the imperialist chain. England, the most Conservative country in the 
world, where in 1933 Communists are being prosecuted under Royal decrees 
of 1350, has been suffering from a fever for several years on end. Already the 
. general strike in 1926 has proved that there are serious movements for the 
undermining of the privileged position of the English workers’ aristocracy. 


' The reference is to the puppet Emperor of Manchukuo. 
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The events which took place in the autumn of 1931 were the second chapter 
of the development of these processes. You remember, comrades, the under- 
lying reasons for the events which took place in the summer of 1931 at the 
time of the world economic crisis. The Labour Government was on the 
threshold of State bankruptcy and reduced by ro per cent. the salaries of all 
civil servants. The masses reacted to this by an immense movement which 
reminded one of Chartism at its best. Workers, unemployed, State employees, 
postal officials, workers in municipal undertakings, institutions, teachers, and 
even the English ‘bobby’, who put aside his rubber club, all demonstrated 
in the streets. The movement spread from town to town, London, Glasgow, 
Liverpool. 

On the 14th September at Invergordon an event took place which England 
had not experienced during the course of all its history. Its fleet, the pride of 
British imperialism, the weapon of its naval power, refused to execute a 
military order. Is this a mutiny? No. This is not yet an open mutiny; the 
sailors sit on deck, smoking their pipes, and insultingly (but quietly) whistle 
in the faces of their officers the National Hymn and (sic) sing at the tops of 
their voices “The Red Flag’. The fleet had only to rise very, very slightly, 
but the pound fell by a quarter of its value. The fleet has quietened down, 
but the pound has remained at this level. 

The English bourgeoisie has temporarily got the better of the dissatisfaction 
of the fleet. The events of 1931 have not created a crisis of the so-called 
bourgeois democracy, but in England the movement has taken such propor- 
tions that the country was on the eve of a general national revolutionary 
crisis. ‘The scope of the movement has since then somewhat decreased, but it 
did not cease even in 1932, and produced demonstrations involving hundreds 
of thousands of persons in London, Belfast and Birkenhead. It did not cease 
even in 1933, and today it arises in England not only around such a measure 
which is hated by the English working class and known as the Means Test, 
but also around the compulsory labour camps which are being introduced 
in England and the transfer from the municipalities of the right to distribute 
unemployment money. But England is not a Cuba or a Chile. It is the 
leading State in the world imperialistic system. Its shaking will be of de- 
cisive importance in the speeding up of the tempo of the ripening revolutionary 
crisis of the capitalist system. | 


Under the heading of the ‘Second International is the Chief Supporter of 
World Reaction’, M. Manuilski said:— 

In England in August 1932 the Independent British Labour party 
seceded from the Labour party and in April 1933 from the Second Inter- 
national as well. The number of members of the reformist trade unions has 
decreased by 400,000. 


With regard to the English Communist party, M. Manuilski said :— 

The English Communist party has not increased its numbers to any 
great extent during the past few years, but if the students of the two most 
aristocratic universities, Oxford and Cambridge, bring out, to the horror 
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of all English bourgeotste, a resolution that they will defend in case of war 
neither their King nor their country, then this is the result of a many years’ 
anti-war agitation of our party. If the workers in the Independent Labour 
party are now knocking at the doors of the Comintern notwithstanding the 
sabotage of their leaders, then this is primarily a victory of the logical 
Bolshevik line which was carried out by the English Communists. 


No. 571 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Kovno) to Sir 7. Simon 
(Received February 27) 


No. 2 [N 1245/131/59] 
KOVNO, February 15, 1934 


Sir, 

I have already had the honour in my despatch No. 53! of the 3rd February 
from Riga to allude to the condition of isolation into which Lithuania has 
been driven by recent developments. An adverse fate seems determined to 
force her further and further into the wilderness. As my Italian colleague 
remarks, Lithuania cannot make friends with Poland without sacrificing 
Vilna, nor with Germany without sacrificing Memel. Nor does she appear 
inclined to go far in the direction of the Baltic bloc. 

2. Meanwhile she persists in pursuing a drastic policy in Memel. While 
it may be conjectured that the Lithuanian Government would not have 
embarked on their present measures had they been aware of the approaching 
agreement between Germany and Poland,? it nevertheless appears that they 
have calculated that the present moment is opportune for them to root out 
those elements in the Memelland which they consider to be acting against 
Lithuanian sovereignty. Germany is preoccupied with disarmament, with 
the Saar, with Austria and with Russia, while the League of Nations is, 
temporarily at least, inadequately equipped for taking a strong line. The 
Hague decisions} give Lithuania justification for strong action where her 
sovereignty is involved, and in general it appears advisable not to let the 
present opportunity slip. This reasoning seems to weigh with the Lithuanian 
Government and, from the way in which Dr. Zaunius speaks, I am inclined 
to infer that His Excellency hopes to be able to resume cordial relations with 
Germany after the present difficulties in the Memelland have blown over. 

3. I doubt, however, whether these hopes will be realised rapidly. I have 
had the honour to forward to you in my despatch No. 14 of the 15th instant a 
translation of the law introduced to deal with Nazi activities in the Memel- 
land, and in doing so I have mentioned the German point of view of the law 

1 Not printed. 

2 i.e. the Polish-German declaration of January 26, 1934: see Volume VI of this Series, 


No. 219. 
3 For these decisions on the Interpretation of the Statute of the Memel Territory, see 


_ Permanent Court of International Justice, Series A/B, No. 49, Judgment of August 11, 1932. 


4 Not printed. 
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as stated by my German colleague here. Germany has already retaliated to 
a large extent by economic pressure, and Dr. Zechlin has now been summoned 
urgently to Berlin to consider the situation. The economic position is, 
indeed, becoming increasingly unpleasant for Lithuania, as not only does she 
suffer from the German restrictions on agricultural imports and on frontier 
traffic, but she is seriously perturbed by the further curtailment of bacon 
exports to the United Kingdom. 

4. Estranged from Germany and Poland, the only direction in which 
Lithuania can look is that of her Baltic neighbours. I found Dr. Zaunius 
somewhat half-hearted on this subject. Although he admitted that some 
progress had been made recently in clearing up outstanding questions, he 
expressed great reluctance to enter a bloc of which Latvia aimed at being the 
controlling partner, and still greater reluctance to join any combination 
which was in danger of Polish influence. 

5. It seems, therefore, that Lithuania will continue to follow a hand-to- 
mouth policy, hoping from day to day that something may turn up, but quite 
content with her easy optimism and her solitary position. 

6. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin. 

I have, &c., 
H. M. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 


No. 572 


Viscount Chilston (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 17, 6.30 p.m.) 
No. 19 Telegraphic [N 1069/16/38) 


Moscow, February 17, 1934, 7.27 p.m. 

Leading article in today’s ‘Izvestiya’ on Anglo-Soviet temporary com- 
mercial agreement! begins by associating it with establishment of diplomatic 
relations with Hungary? and with Colonel Beck’s recent visit to Moscow? as 
most recent evidence that now no one can afford to neglect the international 
importance of Soviet Union. 

Article goes on to say that agreement has been concluded only after long 
negotiations and has met with various difficulties some of which ‘were not 
connected with the actual essence of the agreement’. Eventual signature will 
however please all who are sincerely interested in normal development of 
Anglo-Soviet economic ties. For growth of these ties all the pre-requisites 


1 This agreement, which was signed on February 16 at the Foreign Office, is printed in 
Cmd. 4513 of 1934. See also Appendix II, documents (ix), (x) and (xi). 

2 Diplomatic relations between the U.S.S.R. and Hungary had been re-established as 
from February 6, 1934, by an exchange of notes at Rome between the Soviet Ambassador 
in Rome and the Hungarian Minister in Angora. 

3 M. Beck visited Moscow from February 13 to 16, 1934. See Jane Degras, Soviet Docu- | 
ments on Foreign Policy, vol. iii, pp. 73-5. 
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exist says ‘Izvestiya’ pointing out that each country’s exports supply some of 
the other’s essential needs. Moreover British merchant marine plays a great 
role in Soviet carrying trade. : 

‘Izvestiya’ then claims that importance of agreement in developing com- 
mercial relations is proved by development that followed resumption of 
relations of 1929 and signature of 1930 agreement. On the other hand the 
favourable pre-requisites for trade development have been frequently inter- 
fered with owing to existence in United Kingdom, side by side with circles 
interested in Soviet trade, of die-hard right wing of Conservative party 
dreaming of united front against socialism. Influence of die-hards was shown 
in ‘classic example of lying Zinoviev letter’, Arcos raid, denunciation of 
trade agreement and the embargo of ‘unhappy memory’ of 1933. Quotation 
is then made from M. Litvinov’s speech at Central Executive Committee 
meeting in which he suggested that absence of good relations with the United 
Kingdom was not due to ‘any objective causes’. Soviet and British economic 
interests says the ‘Izvestiya’ nowhere conflict, the position being different 
from that before the war when Tsarist Russia and Great Britain were both 
_ “mperialist thieves’. Peaceful policy of Soviet Union is now sufficiently well 
known for normal relations and ‘relations of co-operation’ to be possible 
between it and any State which is ready to carry on a policy of peace. 

Reference is then made shortly to provisions of new agreement which is 
described as based on most-favoured-nation treatment, limited by Soviet 
preferences to Baltic States and United Kingdom Imperial preferences. It is 
added that the agreement ‘contemplates gradual equalisation of Soviet 
deliveries in England and Soviet purchases there thus expressing the tendency 
which was aimed at in practice under the former agreement’. Continuance 
of privileges of Trade Delegation is also mentioned. 

Article concludes by expressing a hope that the commercial agreement 
will not only form the basis for further development of trade but also ‘a 
starting point for the improvement of Anglo-Soviet relations as a whole. 
Such an improvement entirely corresponds to the clearly expressed wishes 
of the Soviet Government’ says the ‘Izvestiya’ and again quotes M. Litvinov’s 
references to relations with Great Britain in his speech to the Central 
Executive Committee. “The next step therefore lies with the British Govern- 
ment.’ 


4 See No. 549. 
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No. 573 
Sir P. Loraine (Angora) to Sir 7. Simon (Recetved March r) 
No. 8 Saving: Telegraphic [E 1345/1345/44] 


ANGORA, February 20, 1934 

My telegrams Saving Nos. 6! and 7.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs told me yesterday evening of a consideration 
which had been uppermost in Turkish mind respecting newly-signed Balkan 
pact.2, That was the question of the Straits. 

His Excellency said that Turkish Government had reached conclusion 
that so long as the Straits were open they were a real source of wealth for 
Turkey and that any closure of the Straits to free passage was against Turkish 
interests. Anything which tended to diminish the likelihood of the Straits 
being closed was therefore a Turkish advantage and this was perhaps the 
most important advantage Turkey expected to derive from the Balkan pact. 

I said that interests of United Kingdom as a great maritime Power, both 
historically and actually, demanded freedom of all narrow seas: but freedom 
without abuse; and that Turkish aims as described by His Excellency there- 
fore seemed quite in harmony with our ideas. 

The Minister said that Turkish views in the matter of the Straits had 
crystallized in recent times. They had adopted two concepts as axiomatic. 
Firstly that to hold the Straits, you must hold the Gallipoli Peninsula as well 
as the Bosphorus hinterland, at least as far as Chatalja. Secondly that Straits 
can only be adequately protected from both shores. 

The Turkish Government considered ultimate responsibility for keeping 
Straits open and for their defence against a threatened closure from outside 
rested on themselves. The conclusion of Balkan pact lessened chances of 
their being called to discharge their responsibilities. The demilitarization 
of Eastern Thrace was already an asset for their policy in regard to the 
Straits. Their object was to reduce to a minimum the risk of circumstances 
which might tend to a closure of the Straits. But I was perfectly right, His 
Excellency added, in saying ‘freedom without abuse’. Turkey did not wish 
the Straits question to arise whether from an attempt to threaten Russia from 
the Aegean Sea, or from an attempted Russian naval emergence towards the 
Aegean. The Turkish Government had naturally discussed the matter with 
the Soviet Government and the latter did not like the Turkish view on the 
ground, I gathered, that it opened up possibility of Roumania being muni- 
tioned and supported from the sea in a sense hostile to Russia. The Minister 
for Foreign Affairs said however that Turkish Government had not only 
maintained their point of view but had even drawn the Russians much 


1 Not printed. These telegrams of February 20 reported other parts of Sir P. Loraine’s 
first interview, on his arrival at Angora, with the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

2 This pact of mutual guarantee between Roumania, Jugoslavia, Greece and Turkey 
signed at Athens on February 9, 1934, is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 137, 
Pp. 496-9. 
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nearer to it and had largely succeeded in allaying these Russian apprehen- 
sions which Turks thought were distorted. 

Finally His Excellency said he wished me to know that this consideration 
which had actuated Turkish Government in its attitude towards Balkan pact 
had not been rumoured to any of co-signatory States. Moreover he had not 
discussed it with any of the foreign representatives in Angora nor did he 
intend to do so. He therefore asked me to respect confidential character of 
his intimation. He thought matter was bound to be one of interest to United 
Kingdom as a great maritime Power and he believed Turkish attitude was 
fundamentally in accord with British interests. 

It occurred to me as possible that Turkey’s desire to re-militarize the Straits 
zone lay at the back of Minister for Foreign Affairs’ mind especially when he 
spoke of ultimate Turkish responsibility but he made no allusion to that 
ambition and I observed a similar discretion. It may also just possibly be 
the case that if she secured adhesion of Bulgaria to the Balkan pact, Turkey 
would feel sufficiently insured against any threat to the Straits and would 
feel justified in not pressing the question of re-militarization. 


No. 574 


Sir P. Loraine (Angora) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 26) 
No. 9 Saving: Telegraphic [E 1261/400/65] 
ANGORA, February 20, 1934 


During my conversation yesterday evening with Turkish Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, His Excellency alluded to the idea which had been in his 
head for some time past of some kind of regional non-aggression pact, pre- 
sumably multilateral, embracing Afghanistan, Persia, Iraq, U.S.S.R., 
Turkey and Great Britain. He admitted that project was rather embryonic 
and alluded, without demurring to it, to criticism levelled at him in some 
quarters, that an indefinite multiplication of such pacts might diminish 
their individual value almost to a vanishing point. 

I was aware that this idea had been previously mooted and though not 
yet completely familiar with previous correspondence (see Sir G. Clerk’s 
telegram No. 28 of 1933! and your despatches Nos. 4! and 26! of this year) 
my recollection was that your attitude towards it was politely discouraging 
so I thought it best to give it a douche especially as question might crop up 
in the event of the Shah’s projected visit to Angora maturing. I therefore 
told His Excellency speaking for myself only that for us such a suggestion 
would certainly be a delicate and might be an embarrassing matter. Our 
policy and purposes were so notoriously pacific that I need not labour that 
point but from my long experience in Persia? I was acutely aware how in- 
tensely repugnant to Persian ideas was any appearance of agreement between 

1 Not printed. 
2 Sir P. Loraine had been British Minister at Tehran from 1921 to 1926. 
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England and Russia. Persian mentality in this regard might have changed 
since my time in Tehran but I much doubted its having done so. The blackest 
day for Persia in her modern history had been that of signature of Anglo- 
Russian agreement of 1907.3 To Persian mind it was axiomatic that Anglo- 
Russian agreement could only be at Persia’s expense and was probably aimed 
at partition. In any such matter I felt sure we should have to be very 
cautious. 

His Excellency said that this was an entirely novel idea to him. If things 
were as I said, which he did not doubt for an instant, the consideration I had 
advanced was one of the highest importance and he appreciated fully the 
circumspection which it necessitated. | 


3 This Convention is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 100, pp. 555-60. 


No. 575 


Sir P. Loraine (Angora) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 7) 
No. 12 Saving: Telegraphic [N 1316/16/38) 


ANGORA, February 22, 1934 

My telegrams Nos. 8! and g? Saving. 

In connexion with conversation that passed between us about the Straits 
and a regional non-aggression pact between Afghanistan, Persia, Iraq, 
Turkey, U.S.S.R. and United Kingdom the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
dropped a hint in the sense that Turkish Government would be only too 
glad if they could in any way serve as a bridge for a better understanding 
between London and Moscow. 

I said I of course appreciated friendly character of this suggestion. Speak- 
ing for myself, however, I thought it was no use trying to brusquer Anglo- 
Russian relations in any way and indeed that it might well be a mistake to 
attempt doing so. We saw already how extremely difficult it was, particu- 
larly from point of view of commercial exchanges, to find any means of 
dovetailing together with two systems of national economy so radically 
different from one another as are those of United Kingdom and U.S.S.R. 
I also reminded him that a very large proportion of opinion 1n England held 
the view that the whole political system and creed of Soviet Russia was work 
of Satan and that in my country such widespread opinion had to be taken 
into account. We were reasonably-minded people and, as a rule, and given 
time, we usually found our own way of solving these difficulties. I thought 
myself that time was the important factor and that it would be unwise to 
hurry things. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs at once said that he fully appreciated the 
force and good sense of my observations. 


™ No. 573- 2 No. 574. 
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No. 576 
Letter from Sir P. Loraine (Angora) to Sir F. Simon 


[NV 1617/16/38] 
ANGORA, February 22, 1934 
My dear Secretary of State, 

I had a talk with the French Ambassador here this morning and as we 
were discussing the various aspects of the newly signed Balkan Pact, I asked 
him whether the Soviets were in favour of it. In M. Kammerer’s opinion 
there was no doubt but that Moscow did approve of it. He said that it did 
something to free the Russians from possible anxieties in the South West and 
therefore left their hands freer to deal with eventualities in the Far East. 

It was, he reasoned, to Russia’s interest that Turkey should make her 
reappearance as an important factor in the Balkans. There was undoubtedly 
a close understanding between Moscow and Angora, and Angora would 
never have embarked on the Balkan Pact policy without being assured of the 
prior approval of Moscow. | 

He thought himself that in many ways Turkey was acting as a sort of 
spearhead of Russian foreign policy: but by no means, he added, as a blind 
instrument or a subservient tool. The Turks were well aware what they were 
about, and their object was to get Russia more engaged in international 
relationships and to accentuate Russia’s status as a Power in the ordinary 
sense of the term. 

I told the Ambassador that from my hitherto very cursory inspection of 
things here, I had already formed a similar conclusion. Indeed I rather felt 
that for all of us, anything which tended to give Russia’s importance as a 
political factor in international affairs an ascendency over her internal 
affairs, was probably an advantage. M. Kammerer said he had quite made 
up his mind on this point, and that he shared my view. It was far better to 
bring Russia back again into the international arena. The Turkish Govern- 
ment was trying to do that and incidentally it improved their own position; 
and France would encourage the Turkish Government in that direction. 

Is it your view too that on the whole it is better to give the Russians a seat 
at the dining-table, rather than have them poisoning the soup in the kitchen? 

Percy LORAINE 


No. 577 
Viscount Chilston (Moscow) to Str F. Simon (Received March 3) 


No. 98 [N 1349/120/38] 
moscow, February 23, 1934 


Sir, 

The Seventeenth Party Congress of the All-Union Communist party (B), 
which came to an end on the roth February, was well stage-managed, and 
the Bolsheviks are pleased with themselves. The success of their foreign 
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policy, the collectivisation of the peasants, the size of the harvest and the 
completion of a good percentage of last year’s plan, have inspired them with 
no mean conception of their abilities. The credit for these triumphs is 
ascribed to the genius of M. Stalin, whose practical mind and singleness of 
purpose have supplied the necessary driving-force in accomplishing the 
programme. The name of Stalin now ranks with those of Marx and Lenin, 
and it is not infrequently that one hears the Bolshevik dictator referred to as 
Stalin the Great. The impression which they set out to create, and have in 
a great measure succeeded in giving, is that it is not merely the 8 million 
Communists and members of the Young Communists’ League who are 
exercising practical control in Socialist industry and agriculture, but many 
millions of workers and peasants as well. They have further succeeded in 
demonstrating to their own satisfaction that the Congress ends a period 
during which the economic foundation of socialism has been laid on a basis 
so solid that one more five-year plan will probably bring about the realisation 
of the classless society. 

2. Within the Bolshevik ranks there now appears to be little or no danger 
of opposition. The former leaders of the opposition groups in the Communist 
party made, during the Congress, great efforts to be received back into the 
fold. One and all were abject in their confessions of guilt and in their pro- 
testations that under the guidance of the Central Committee and the great 
Stalin they now desired to keep to the general line of the party and fight for 
the proletarian revolution. M. Bukharin, M. Lominadse and M. Rykov, 
who spoke first, were listened to with attention, but M. Tomski’s recantation 
of the principles of the right-wing deviation was continuously interrupted. 
M. Preobrazhenski and M. Zinoviev failed to arouse any sympathy, and, 
according to the ‘Pravda’, they have all taken a long time to discover the 
truth. M. Rakovski, too, has repented his former heresy, for, in a telegram 
of the 17th February from his place of exile, he informs the Central Com- 
mittee that, in view of the growth of international reaction against the 
October revolution, it is his revolutionary duty to eschew all ideological 
disputes and submit to the discipline of the party. 

g. The prominence given in many of the speeches during the Congress to 
the necessity of self-criticism may be an indication that there is less fear of 
internal dissension. M. Voroshilov, in his report, described the meeting as 
the first congress of Bolshevik unity. The task which lies ahead now is the 
elimination of nationalist tendencies, and in this connexion it has been stated 
that the real reason for removing the capital of the Ukraine from Kharkov to 
Kiev is to concentrate the whole strength of the Communist organisation and 
the G.P.U. at the centre of Ukrainian disaffection. 

4. The Congress made it quite clear that, in order to carry out the tasks of 
the Second Five-Year Plan, the management of industry must be improved, 
and that bureaucratic methods and red tape must be eliminated. The 
significance of M. Kaganovich’s report on organisation, which formed the 
subject of my despatch No. 30! of the 16th January, lies in the importance 

1 Not printed: see No. 601, para. 15. 
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given to the tightening up of control, the fixing of responsibility, the training 
and education of technical personnel, the simplification of routine and the 
abolition of functionarism [sic]. 

5. Much stress was laid by M. Stalin and other speakers on the importance 
of distinguishing between equality and levelling. ‘Equality mongering’, as 
the ‘Moscow Daily News’ calls the latter, which makes no distinction 
between good and bad work, is to be completely suppressed. This levelling 
had led to such pernicious results as, for example, soap factories which pro- 
duce only one kind of soap, the same for all; and the construction of dreary 
grey houses all of one design and resembling immense boxes. The idea of 
equal pay for skilled and unskilled workers was contrary to the true tenets of 
Marxism and Leninism, and destroyed the stimulus to honest labour. The 
expression of such principles is taken by some observers to be meant as 
apologia for the new bourgeoisie which has been growing up for some time past 
in the Soviet Union. 

6. In the sphere of foreign politics the Soviet Government can justly claim 
great successes, and there is every reason to suppose that they intend to play 
a definite and increasingly authoritative role in world affairs. M. Litvinov 
would doubtless have liked to announce to the Congress the conclusion of the 
Anglo-Soviet temporary agreement as one of the triumphs of the Soviet 
policy of universal peace. His personal successes, culminating in the opening 
of relations with the United States of America, have enhanced his position 
to the extent that he has been elected a member of the Central Committee 
of the Communist party. 

7. Most of the speakers, in referring to the furtherance of the Soviet’s 
policy of peace and amicable co-operation with other States, paid tribute to 
the growing technical perfection and the fighting capacity of the Red army. 
The obvious advance in the efficiency and power of all branches of the army 
may account in part for the amount of chest thumping during the Congress. 
In aviation and in the technical services the improvements have been specially 
marked. It is not an isolated occurrence to see a body of troops marching 
through the streets of Moscow wearing gas masks. Making every allowance 
for the fondness of the Bolsheviks for eye-wash, I am informed that the im- 
provement in the soldiers themselves is incredible as compared with former 
times. Special attention is being given to the intellectual attainments of the 
officers, who have, according to recent measures, now to attend lectures given 
by university professors on scientific subjects, and will henceforth be obliged 
to speak at least one foreign language. 

8. As a fitting celebration of the termination of the Congress a military 
parade was held in the Red Square, at which some 30,000 troops took part. 
There were also some 600 tanks and a number of tractors drawing heavy guns 
and anti-aircraft guns, as well as lorries carrying gigantic searchlights and 
sound-ranging apparatus. The provincial delegates present have no doubt 
returned to their distant homes with a due sense of the might and majesty of 
Moscow. The spectacle of so many new and concrete proofs of Russia’s 
growing strength was impressive, and perhaps the most impressive part of the 
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spectacle was the march-past of the civilian companies, whose demeanour 
and discipline were admirable. I am told that these armed civilians do not 
appear on the strength returns of the Red army. 

g. In spite of all this self-glorification and putting aside the welter of cant 
and bombast, I think the fact emerges that the Soviet Government have 
reason to feel that the efforts which they have made to impress the world have 
borne fruit, and that they have reached a position from which they can 
demonstrate to all but the wilfully blind that the new Russia has come to 
stay. The U.S.S.R. seem to be succeeding better than most countries in their 
method of carrying out a policy of self-sufficiency and of national security. 
Their foreign trade department, owing to the monopoly, is more effective 
than protective tariffs and advisory boards, and, possibly of all the Govern- 
ments of the world, the Soviet Government have the most comprehensive 
grasp of their economic resources and possibilities. They desire peace in 
which to consolidate their position, and they wish that other countries, 
instead of concerning themselves with the philosophic bases of bolshevism, 
would recognise that the Bolshevik economic system is going to last and 
accept Communist Russia as a fact. 

I have, &c., 
CHILSTON 


No. 578 
Sir F. Simon to Viscount Chilston (Moscow) 
No. 137 [N 1082/120/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 8, 1934 
My Lord, 

I have considered the suggestion contained in Your Lordship’s despatch 
No. 71! of the gth February last that copies of the speech by M. Manuilski 
reported therein should be supplied, with appropriate comments, to the 
British press; and I have decided that this course would be undesirable for 
the following reasons :— 

2. Not only is it doubtful whether any newspaper in this country would 
publish the entire speech or even the passages omitted from the English 
version in the ‘Moscow Daily News’; but, even if they were prepared to do 
so, I am inclined to think that the resulting advertisement for M. Manuilski’s 
remarks would, on the whole, serve no useful purpose. Moreover, if 1t were 
desirable for His Majesty’s Government to take action in this matter, the 
proper course would be to protest to the Soviet Government; but, as M. 
Manuilski’s speech, in general, does not appear to be more offensive than 
other recent utterances of Soviet leaders, I should be disinclined to make it 
the subject of representations, unless His Majesty’s Government were pre- 
pared to make a general protest against the unfriendly attitude of Soviet 
leaders as shown by recent speeches and articles in the press. 

1 No. 570. 
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3. I consider it preferable, as a general rule, to ignore such utterances, 
unless they furnish clear grounds for protest under the propaganda agree- 
ment. It will, however, be intimated to the Soviet Ambassador at a suitable 
opportunity that M. Manuilski’s offensive, if ludicrous, accusations against 
this country, as reproduced in the first page of the third enclosure in Your 
Lordship’s despatch, have made an unfavourable impression here, particu- 
larly in view of the conclusion of the trade agreement; and that, if His 
Majesty’s Government have taken no notice of them officially, it is solely on 
account of their manifest absurdity. 

Iam, &c., 
Joun Simon 


No. 579 


Viscount Chilston (Moscow) to Sir F. Stmon (Received March 16) 


No. 122 [W 2617/1/98] 
moscow, March 13, 1934 
Sir, | 
As I had the honour to inform you in my despatch No. gg! of the 24th 
February last, His Majesty’s Government’s disarmament proposals? seem to 
be regarded with indifference, if not tacit disapproval, by the Soviet Govern- 
ment and also by the Soviet press. There has been a very different reaction 
in the Soviet press to the United States Government’s memorandum: stating 
their attitude to His Majesty’s Government’s proposals. A leading article by 
‘Viator’ in the ‘Izvestiya’ of the 4th March, under the heading “The United 
States of America and the Danger of a New World War’, discusses the 
memorandum at some length. This statement of the American attitude, it 
says, shows that ‘the Government of President Roosevelt takes full account 
of the existence of the war danger in Europe and Asia. Pacific assurances 
have not allayed uneasiness at Washington. It is evident that Washington 
judges the situation not by. words, but by acts. It does not believe in the 
pacific statements of Powers which, while strained relations exist, refuse to 
conclude pacts of non-aggression, or countries which, while making pacific 
statements, in fact give encouragement to vast new armaments.’ The article 
continues by stating that, while the State Department expressed the view that. 
His Majesty’s Government’s memorandum of the 29th January did not go 
far enough, since then the ‘British Government has still further departed 
from the American proposals’. To judge from reports of Mr. Eden’s con- 
versations, ‘the British point of view may be approximately characterised as 
follows: All Powers will retain their present level of armaments, Germany 
will receive the right of rearmament. Whatever be the reaction to the de- 
mands of Germany, one thing is not open to doubt, namely, that in so far as 


1 Not printed. 
2 See Volume VI of this Series, No. 206. 3 See ibid., No. 299. 
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German rearmament changes the balance of power in Europe, it gives an 
inevitable impetus to the armaments of all other Powers.’ The article then 
continues by praising the proposal for a pact of non-aggression, which it 
describes as the State Department’s most important suggestion. It rejects 
the German criticism to the effect that such a pact would be merely a 
réchauffé of the Kellogg Pact, on the grounds that the United States Govern- 
ment have suggested that a new pact should contain a precise obligation to 
refrain from violating the territory of another State with the help of armed 
forces, while the Kellogg Pact suffered from the omission to define aggression 
in such a way. Furthermore, the Kellogg Pact contained no statement of the 
obligations of signatories in the case of war breaking out, and also allowed 
certain States who made separate reservations ‘to demand for themselves the 
right of carrying on war in certain regions on the ground that such warlike 
actions could not be considered as war’. Whether or not the new American 
proposals change the latter two points, they appear to contain a definition of 
aggression and to constitute ‘a valuable strengthening of the Kellogg Pact 
in the spirit of the proposals made last year by President Roosevelt and in 
the spirit of the Soviet definition of aggression’. The article concludes with 
a paragraph extolling non-aggression pacts in general. The Soviet Union, 
it declares, respects all the treaty engagements into which it enters, but 
although there is no guarantee that capitalist countries will do the like, a 
non-aggression pact or definition of aggression ‘mobilises against an aggressor 
the force of public opinion of the masses of the people in the whole world’. 
2. Though there has been an absence of analytical comment in the Soviet 
press upon His Majesty’s Government’s disarmament proposals, the same 
attitude as is briefly expressed in the article which I have just quoted 1s also 
represented in the reports from Paris, Berlin and Rome regarding Mr. Eden’s 
recent conversations which have been regularly published. The Soviet 
correspondents have contrived to give these reports the desired colour by 
quoting the most unfavourable local comment, and their messages have been 
given such headings as ‘Result of Eden’s Mission—a New Race in Arma- 
ments’, and so forth. The same view is expressed in an article again by 
‘Viator’, published in the ‘Izvestiya’ of the 5th March and written around the 
event of Lord Tyrrell’s retirement. This article describes Lord Tyrrell as 
retaining the suspicions of German policy which he had shown before the 
war in combating the danger of German imperialism by means of a policy 
of ‘encirclement’. To pretend that such a policy of encirclement did not 
exist would, says ‘Viator’, ‘be an entire underestimate of English diplomacy. 
In spite of all its empiricism it can cope with the fundamental task of a given 
historical situation and can solve it systematically and persistently.’ The 
reasons for Lord Tyrrell’s retirement are, says ‘Viator’, ‘the disagreement of 
an old defender of the Anglo-French Entente with the policy pursued by the 
British Government in regard to the re-establishment of German imperialism’. 
‘Viator’ says that this policy is not very precise, since there 1s a conflict of 
opinion ‘among the English ruling class’, and Sir Austen Chamberlain and 
Lord Hailsham are described by him as representative of the tendency 
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opposed to satisfying Germany’s demands for rearmament. The main 
objection to this rearmament is due to the fact that ‘English diplomacy is very 
afraid of the foundation of a powerful German air fleet’. Although Mr. Eden’s 
recent mission could not be compared with Lord Haldane’s mission in 1912, 
yet ‘English imperialism looks upon the German demands for rearmament 
with one smiling and one tearful eye.... English reactionaries would, indeed 
like to create, in the form of a rearmed Germany, an imperialist fist against 
the U.S.S.R., but at the same time they fear that... this fist may be turned 
against themselves.’ The same dilemma, suggests ‘Viator’, is visible in the 
British attitude to Japan. Although ‘British diplomacy may well be accused 
of inconsistency’, yet, ‘in spite of the historic wreck to which the ship of 
English imperialism is exposed, 1t is still finding its way. English imperialism 
has not ceased to be the organiser of counter-revolutionary forces throughout 
the world.’ Another article on Lord Tyrrell’s retirement, which appears to 
be derived from the ‘Izvestiya’ and makes much the same points, appeared 
in the ‘Moscow Daily News’ of the 9th March. I transmit copies of this 
article* herewith. 

‘Viator’ has turned to the subject of British air armaments in connexion 
with the disarmament question, in the ‘Izvestiya’ of the 3rd March. In this 
first article on the subject he quoted, with an expression of surprised approval, 
from a recent issue of the ‘Army, Navy and Air Force Gazette’, which had 
admitted the impossibility of the Soviet Union ‘decreasing its air forces to 
500 units, or the same number as Japan possesses’. The interest, however, 
says ‘Viator’, ‘shown by English military circles in the security ofthe U.S.S.R. 
is only a chess move which has the purpose of showing that an increaseS of 
armaments is impossible, and that it is therefore necessary to rearm. A pro- 
gramme of rearmament for the navy and air force is being developed by 
English military circles more and more comprehensively every day’. ‘Viator’ 
then declares that the Soviet Union is no less critical than the English paper 
which he has quoted of ‘the policy of the great Powers in the disarmament 
question’, but he refers to the ‘essential difference’ between the substance of 
their criticisms, developing the argument that the Soviet Union has offered 
universal disarmament or disarmament to any percentage level upon which 
agreement can be obtained, while ‘military circles’ are interested in increas- 
ing armaments, and thereby ‘take upon themselves an immense responsi- 
bility before all peoples’. 

3. In a further article in the ‘Izvestiya’ of the 8th March entitled ‘English 
Air Armaments and the U.S.S.R.’, ‘Viator’ records the proposed increase of 
fifty-four aeroplanes in the British Air Force, and quotes from the references 
of the Secretary of State for Air to the comparative weakness of British 
military aviation. ‘Viator’ says that he will not criticise the figures adduced, 
but it is enough ‘to point to the fact that these figures do not take into account 
the qualitative difference between the aeroplanes of the British air fleet and 
the aeroplanes of other countries’, and in this connexion he refers to the 

4 Not printed. 
S It was suggested in the Foreign Office that this word should read: ‘decrease’. 
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obsolescence of a large part of the French military air fleet. The suggestion 
has, he says, been made in the British press that the scale of Soviet aviation 
is a factor contributing to the necessity for an increase in the British air fleet, 
and he quotes with satisfaction from various laudatory articles on the high 
technical development of Soviet aviation. This leads him to comment upon 
a series of extracts from the British periodical ‘The Aeroplane’ regarding the 
possibility of war with the Soviet Union, which were published in the same 
issue of the ‘Izvestiya’. ‘This article’, he says, ‘shows how British imperialists 
refer to our aviation in order to justify the initiation of a new race in arma- 
ments.’ ‘Viator’ concludes by observing that the ‘information to the effect 
that the British Government, through the mouth of Eden, cautioned the Ger- 
man Government against air armaments as being [sec] completely confirmed. 
There is no need to add that the German Government rejected the English 
attempt to limit German air armaments. ... There is no doubt that we are 
faced by the beginning of a race in air armaments throughout the world.’ 

4. Considering its criticism of foreign propaganda in favour of air arma- 
ments, it may be observed that the Soviet press does not scruple to use the 
alleged ‘race in air armaments as a reason for strengthening the fighting 
power of the (Soviet) air fleet’. For instance, an article under this heading 
which appeared in the ‘Komsomolskaya Pravda’ of the 5th March, described 
recent long-distance flights by Italian, French and British airmen as “evidence 
of preparation for a war in the air which will be carried on over widespread 
areas and unlimited territories’, and demanded that the Soviet Union should 
not be left behind. At the same time the Soviet press is extremely sensitive 
to foreign comment on the scale of Soviet propaganda for military aviation. 
The ‘Izvestiya’ of the 9th March denounced in violent terms a report said 
to be issued by the Exchange Telegraph in London to the effect that the 
Soviet Union would have by 1937 a million pilots and half a million glider 
experts. I do not know the source of this probably inaccurate report, but the 
figures of 200,000 pilots and half a million glider experts were put forward 
as a programme by the Komsomol, as patrons of the Red Air Fleet, last 
August, as reported in Mr. Coote’s despatch No. 471° of the 26th August, 
1933, and seem sufficiently fantastic to disarm criticism of any exaggeration 
of them. 

5. It is, I think, out of the question that the attention paid by the Soviet 
press to British armaments, and the emphasis laid in correspondence from 
London on the modest increase in the British air estimates, reflect any genuine 
concern on the part of the Soviet Government. It is merely an attempt to 
suggest that Great Britain is not sans reproche in the disarmament question, for 
tle sake both of general propaganda hostile to Great Britain and also of side- 
tracking the discussion of concrete disarmament proposals in which the 
Soviet Government are not interested. I have mentioned in my despatch 
No. 117° of the roth March the consistent unfavourable comment on His 
Majesty’s Government’s disarmament policy as in keeping with the treat- 
ment by the Soviet press of events inside the United Kingdom, but I do not 

6 Not printed. 
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think its tone more severe than usual, although more space seems to be 
devoted to it. A member of my staff was assured yesterday by the head of the 
Third Western Department of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs 
that these outpourings did not represent any feeling of tension in Anglo- 
Soviet relations, and that it would be a grave mistake to take them seriously. 
On the other hand, the unsympathetic reaction of the Soviet press to His 
Majesty’s Government’s disarmament proposals, the prominence given to 
their provisions for a measure of German rearmament, and the contrasting of 
them with the Soviet ideal of bigger and better non-aggression pacts, prob- 
ably expresses the Soviet Government’s attitude fairly accurately. The 
Soviet Government’s attitude to disarmament is governed by their fear of 
Japanese and German encirclement, and their suspicion of Germany has 
undoubtedly grown since the Polish-German rapprochement, which is so 
embarrassing to Soviet opinion that the threat which it offers is no longer 
discussed. ‘The Soviet Government probably recognise German rearmament 
as inevitable, but in face of the alternatives of licensed and unlicensed 
rearmament, their reaction is likely to be different to that of other States 
threatened by German expansion. Unlike Germany’s western neighbours, 
the Soviet Government, owing to their optimistic view of their military and 
industrial progress, are probably not convinced that Germany must be the 
winner in an eventual armaments race. Both on this account and also on 
the ground of the fundamental international policy of the Soviet régime, they 
are less interested in the idea of appeasement, and German rearmament 
sub rosa would probably suit them better than rearmament licensed by an 
international convention. During the first few years, before the Soviet Union 
becomes, as they affect to believe, invincible, such rearmament would prob- 
ably be slower. Moreover, Germany would be in disgrace in the eyes of 
world opinion, so that there would be less risk of Soviet isolation. The Soviet 
Government undoubtedly fear the reconciliation of Germany with the Western 
Powers, both because it might finally divert the aims of German foreign 
policy to eastward expansion, and also because it might obtain for Germany 
increased sympathy, or at least toleration, for such aims. For these reasons 
it is difficult to believe that the Soviet Government can have any interest in 
the success of a disarmament convention on the only lines that now seem 
possible, especially since they have no desire (but rather the reverse) to save 
the idea of international co-operation. 


I have, &c., 


CHILSTON 
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No. 580 
Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 21) 
No. 90 Saving: Telegraphic [N 1741/2/38] 
PARIS, March 20, 1934 


I was informed this evening by a source which is usually reliable that 
M. Barthou and the Soviet Ambassador had had a series of informal private 
conversations as a result of which the Soviets had agreed to offer themselves 
as candidates for the League with French support. 

2. The Soviets are also believed to have agreed to enter a system of reci- 
procal guarantee limited to Europe. 

3. I will endeavour to secure confirmation.! 


' Lord Tyrrell reported on March 22 that further enquiry did not confirm the informa- 
tion in paragraph 1 of this telegram. 


No. 581 
Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 4) 


No. 349 [N 2048/53/38] 
BERLIN, March 27, 1934 


Sir, 

' I have the honour to report that an official communiqué appeared in the 
press on the 27th March to the effect that the commercial negotiations con- 
ducted during the last few weeks between the Government of the Reich and 
the U.S.S.R. have resulted in a final protocol which has been signed at the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 

2. According to the communiqué the protocol contains the arrangements 
for 1934, particularly as to the relations with the Reichsbank and those 
concerning foreign exchange. 

3. The Commercial Counsellor has been informed by the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs that the Russians wish to keep the contents of the protocol 
secret, and were even averse to the announcement of its conclusion. Mr. 
Thelwall hopes, however, that at an interview which he has arranged at the 
Ministry he may be given some indication of the contents of the protocol. 

4. Copies of this despatch have been sent to His Majesty’s representative 
at Moscow, the Department of Overseas Trade, and the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department. 

I have, &c., 


Eric Puipprs 
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| No. 582 
Letter from Sir 7. Simon to Sir P. Loraine (Angora) 


[(N 1617/16/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 29, 1934 
My dear Loraine, 

I was glad to have your private letter of February 22 last' recording a 
conversation with your French colleague about Soviet—-Turkish relations. 

M. Kammerer’s views, as given in the first three paragraphs of your letter, 
seem to me quite sound. 

As regards the last two paragraphs, the Russians no doubt share at the 
moment our desire to maintain the status quo and to keep things quiet 
generally; and from this point of view the increasing importance of the Soviet 
Government as a factor in international affairs should be advantageous. 
But we are not yet convinced of the permanence of their changed sentiments 
(resulting at present from the stress of real fear, which is evidently healthy 
medicine in their case) ; and we must not forget that the basis of their foreign 
policy will always be opportunism. Moreover, the fact that the Government 
leaders sit at the dining table will not deter the Comintern cooks from brew- 
ing potions in the kitchen, which they will not hesitate to serve up to us at 
any suitable opportunity. 

At the moment the Soviet Government are undoubtedly anxious for better 
relations with us; we have had a good many indications of this, besides the 
hint from the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs reported in your telegram 
No. 12 Saving? of February 22. Indeed, they would probably welcome a pact 
of non-aggression with us, or at all events our participation in a general pact 
of the kind. Quite apart, however, from our objections to their formula for 
defining aggression, and to the multiplication of pacts in which we have no 
reason to participate in view of our obligations under the Covenant of the 
League and the Kellogg Pact, we are not inclined to hurry on a rapprochement 
with them until they show more willingness to stop the abuse and propaganda 
which the Comintern still showers on us and to meet us on the many questions 
of some importance to us in which their attitude is still obstructive and even 
at times offensive. 

M. Herriot and other French sympathisers have, as we all know, been 
assiduous in cultivating the Russians, and would doubtless like to bring them 
into the League, though it seems questionable whether the present French 
Government will pursue a pro-Soviet policy so actively as their predecessors. 
In my personal opinion, it may well prove no advantage to the League, but 
cn the contrary an embarrassment, if Russia became a member before she 
had settled her differences with Japan and while her relations with Germany 
continue as at present. The French can also hardly expect Russia to be of 
material use to them against Germany until she 1s relieved on her eastern 
flank. We hear rumours that the French and Polish Governments, with 
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Italian consent, may be intending to put Russia up for membership. It goes 
without saying that we should not oppose such an idea, though we shall, as 
practical people, be in no hurry to be enthusiastic, but would judge by 
results. 

In all the circumstances, therefore, I am inclined not to hurry matters but 
to leave the Soviet Government to make the running. I agree, however, that 
it is all to the good that they and we should work, if not together as yet, at 
least on parallel lines. 

Joun Simon 


No. 583 


Viscount Chilston (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 1, 10.0 a.m.) 
No. 48 Telegraphic [N 1935/2/38] 


moscow, March 31, 1934, 6.57 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 45.! 

Following are my views. 

1. Soviet interest in international co-operation is at present guided firstly 
by menace of Japanese aggression and very secondarily by question of 
German rearmament and potential expansion. Apart from difficulty (which 
would doubtless be ingenuously surmounted) of explaining inconsistency of 
candidature for League to Soviet public the Soviet Government would not 
be likely to rate very high the gain from membership. The present members 
of League would have no obligations to Soviet Union other than those which 
were insufficient to save Manchuria from Japan, and Soviet Government is 
not likely to expect capitalist governments to regard obligations to save 
Vladivostok as more sacred. By membership on the other hand the Soviet 
Government would be assuming obligations which are new to them. More- 
over would not Soviet entry as French candidate tend to accentuate re- 
visionist view of League as a French anti-revisionist bloc, thus perhaps 
stiffening Germany on rearmament question, rendering more difficult His 
Majesty’s Government’s task of a compromise and possibly resulting in 
withdrawal from League of Italy (with whom there is some reason to think 
Soviet relations are deteriorating)? Whether France is prepared to risk such 
an experiment for the sake of rivetting more securely Franco-Soviet under- 
standing I am not in a position to judge; but I doubt whether Soviet Govern- 
ment desire such ‘crystallisation of capitalist antagonisms’. As reported in 
my despatch No. 122,? Soviet Government may not be particularly anxious 
for achievement of compromise on disarmament. But they would hardly 
wish to be left alone with France as the only serious opponents of German 
rearmament. They are not likely to under-estimate value to peace of any 


1 Not printed. In this telegram of March 29 Lord Chilston was asked for his views on 
Lord Tyrrell’s reports of March 20 and 22 (see No. 580). 
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Security guarantees His Majesty’s Government can offer, although for 
propaganda purposes they disparage them. 

2. The interest of the Soviet Government in candidature for League 
would of course be entirely different if there was any question of impending 
United States membership since this would have, at any rate in theory, an 
effect on Far Eastern situation with which Soviet Government are pre- 
occupied. 

3. I would suggest that the more likely move by Soviet Government in 
international co-operation would be a proposal for a new general non- 
aggression pact. In my despatch above-mentioned I referred to sympathetic 
reaction of Soviet press to American suggestion of such pact in reply to 
British disarmament memorandum. Obligations which Soviet Government 
would propose would presumably be economic sanctions so that Soviet 
authorities would not only mobilise public opinion in advance but might 
secure boycott of Japan in the event of war. 

I should conjecture further that if there is truth in rumour of Soviet 
candidature for the League, such candidature may not be voluntary but 
price to be paid for French support if France is really anxious to take risks 
involved of introducing Soviet Union into the League. In any case prior 
negotiations with France and probably with United States would be the 
natural Soviet step in advance of proposing pact. 

It seems to me that a further previous requirement may be that Little 
Entente should accord full recognition to Soviet Union and particularly that 
Roumania should come into non-aggression pact. 


No. 584 
Sir P. Loraine (Angora) to Sir F. Simon (Received April g) 
No. 25 Saving: Telegraphic [N 2159/2/38] 
ANGORA, April 4, 1934 

My immediately preceding telegram. ! 

Whilst on the subject of the League of Nations I thought the opportunity 
a favourable one for asking Minister for Foreign Affairs to tell me whether 
to his knowledge there was any truth in recent rumours suggesting possibility 
that U.S.S.R. might apply for membership of the League. I explained that 
my enquiry was on a personal basis and that I had no desire to draw him 
into any statement which he might feel reluctant to make. 

His Excellency said that he himself had been sufficiently impressed by the 
current rumour to the effect I have mentioned, to make enquiries at Moscow. 
The answer had been that Soviet Government harboured no present inten- 
tion of joining the League but that all efforts made by the League to ensure 
and further the cause of peace would be supported by Soviet Russia. He 
went on to say that French Government were most anxious that the Soviets 


1 Not printed. This telegram of April 4 reported another part of Sir P. Loraine’s con- 
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should enter the League and were bringing as much pressure to bear to that 
end as they could: and that U.S.S.R. were unlikely to take any such step 
without giving some prior intimation of their intention to Turkish Govern- 
ment. 

Repeated to Moscow and Paris. 


No. 585 
Sir F. Simon to Viscount Chilston (Moscow) 


No. 174 [N 1082/120/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 4, 1934 
My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No. 137! of the 8th March last, I have to 
inform Your Lordship that opportunity was taken at a reception held by the 
Soviet Ambassador on the 22nd March last, to speak to His Excellency in the 
sense indicated in that despatch regarding the recent offensive remarks on 
this country made by M. Manuilski in his address to the Congress of the 
Communist party of the Soviet Union. 

2. M. Maisky at first maintained that he had not read M. Manuilski’s 
speech; but it soon became clear that he was at least familiar with the gist of 
it, since he suggested that allowance should be made for the genuine doubts 
prevailing in Moscow, at the time when it was delivered, regarding the 
intentions of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom towards 
Germany and Japan, and particularly towards the latter country. He 
hastened to add that he himself did not share those doubts. 

3. It was impressed upon M. Maisky that there was much more than that 
in M. Manuilski’s speech; and it was suggested to him that he should re-read 
the speech carefully and consider whether the references to the internal 
affairs of this country which it contained were not such as would have led 
him to expect official representations from me, if I had thought it worth 
while to make them. When he began to make the usual disclaimer of the 
responsibility of the Soviet Government for the utterances of officials of the 
Communist International, he was informed that his Government’s views on 
that point were well known; nevertheless, it remained a remarkable fact, 
which had not escaped attention here, that speakers of the Communist Inter- 
national made a point of moderating their language when referring to 
countries such as Italy or the United States, with which the Soviet Govern- 
ment, as distinct from the Communist International, wished to stand well 
politically; and if (as His Excellency had maintained before the subject of 
M. Manuilski’s speech was raised) he was anxious to make the signature of 
the Temporary Commercial Agreement the starting point for a general 
rapprochement between the two countries, in foreign policy as much as in 
commerce, he could render no better service to that rapprochement than by 
suggesting to his Government that this country should receive the same 
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consideration in these matters as had been shown, for example, to Italy—a 
country towards which M. Manuilski could have even less reason to feel well- 
disposed as far as its treatment of communism was concerned. 

4. M. Maisky, who took these remarks in good part, said that he appre- 
ciated the point of view which had been put to him; and he promised to look 
into the matter. I am doubtful, however, whether he will do more than 
report the conversation to Moscow without comment; and as it is desirable 
that the views expressed to him should be impressed upon the highest Soviet 
authorities, I request that Your Lordship will repeat them to M. Litvinov 
at a convenient opportunity. 

Iam, &c., 
Joun Simon 


No. 586 


Mr. Charles (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved April 13) 
No. 166 [N 2251/224/63] 
moscow, April 6, 1934 
Sir, 

In confirmation of my telegram No. 51! of the 5th April, I have the honour 
to inform you that the protocols prolonging to the 31st December, 1945, the 
pacts of non-aggressicn between the U.S.S.R. and the three Baltic States 
individually were signed here on the 4th April. I enclose an extract? from the 
“Moscow Daily News’ giving the translation of a speech delivered by M. Lit- 
vinov at the time of signature, and of the reply of the Lithuanian Minister. 

2. I have also the honour to enclose a translation? of the text of the pact 
between this country and Lithuania, which M. Rabinavicius, the Counsellor 
of the Lithuanian Legation, was good enough to give me. M. Rabinavicius 
informed me that the three pacts were more or less similar, but that the 
Lithuanian Government were much gratified at having had reaffirmed the 
recognition by the Soviet Government of Lithuania’s right to the Vilna 
territory, a question which is mentioned in one of the notes annexed to the 
Soviet—Lithuanian Treaty of 1926 and again referred to in the protocol of 
the 6th May, 1931. 

3. M. Rabinavicius stated that M. Litvinov had asked Colonel Beck on 
the occasion of the latter’s visit to Moscow whether Poland would prolong 
the Polish pact with the U.S.S.R. Colonel Beck had replied that he could 
not give his answer until he had consulted his Government, and that he 
would also have to sound the Baltic States on the subject. As nothing was 
heard from him for a long time, M. Litvinov became impatient, and con- 
cluded the pacts with Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia without further 
reference to Warsaw. There seems to have been no particular reason why 
Poland should not have fallen in at once with M. Litvinov’s suggestion. 
M. Rabinavicius does not think that Poland was restrained by reason of 

1 Not printed. This telegram reported the signature of the protocols. 
2 Not printed. 
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some arrangement with Germany. He is inclined to put it down rather to 
Poland’s desire ‘to cut a large figure and play at diplomacy’. 

4. The general impression here is that Finland will shortly conclude an 
arrangement with the U.S.S.R. prolonging the existing pact, which entered 
into force in August 1932. Relations between the two countries are smoother 
now than they have been for some time past, and Finland is said to be turning 
her eyes more and more towards the Baltic countries and the Soviet Union 
since her efforts to join the Scandinavian group of Powers ended in failure. 

_ 5. The Soviet press points out that the proposal for the extension of the 
Baltic pacts was made as recently as the 20th March, and that the rapidity 
with which the negotiations were concluded, as well as the simplicity of the 
pacts themselves, stand out in glaring contrast to the vague and evasive so- 
called disarmament memoranda exchanged between the various capitalist 
Powers. 

6. The ‘Pravda’ of the 5th April declares that the new evidence of the 
Soviet Government’s pacific policy is of particular value in the present 
situation, ‘full of the most acute antagonisms between imperialists in a 
situation in which there is a growing menace of a new imperialist war and of 
an attack on the Soviet Union’. This newspaper goes on to enumerate the 
efforts of the Soviet Union on behalf of international peace, starting from the 
proposal made at the Geneva Conference of 1922, and pointing out that all 
the proposals made had been rejected. ‘Now, what, in fact, remains of the 
Disarmament Conference? A file of bits of paper. In all the capitalist world 
a mad armament race goes on; in some countries openly, in some secretly. 
It is not by chance that the Soviet Government approached its Baltic neigh- 
bours with this proposal. This part of Eastern Europe appears particularly 
threatening, in view of the aims of certain adventurers, such as M. Rosen- 
berg, who regard the Baltic States as a doorway to and a point d’apput for 
achieving their plans of expansion in the East.’ 

7. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Warsaw. 

I have, &c., 
NoEL CHARLES 


No. 587 
Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 16) 


No. 170 [N 2248]224/63] 
WARSAW, April 11, 1934 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that, on receipt of Mr. Charles’s telegram 
No. 51! of the 5th April, regarding the prolongation of the non-aggression 
pacts between the U.S.S.R. and the Baltic States, I instructed a member of 
my staff to make enquiries as to the position with regard to the future of the 
Polish—Soviet pact of M. Wszelaki, the assistant head of the Eastern Depart- 

' Not printed. See No. 586, note 1. 
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ment of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, who, owing perhaps to the fact that 
he has only recently returned from the Polish Embassy in London, is inclined 
to impart information more freely than other officials of the Ministry or than 
M. Beck himself. 

2. M. Wszelaki stated that this question had been discussed in general 
terms during the course of M. Beck’s visit to Moscow. Then, suddenly, the 
Soviet Government had tried at the moment of the Easter holidays to get 
Poland and Finland, as well as the Baltic States, to agree immediately to the 
prolongation of their respective pacts. It was the view of the Polish Govern- 
ment that M. Litvinov’s object in endeavouring to secure the simultaneous 
prolongation of all these pacts was to enable him, when he proceeded to 
Geneva in the near future, to claim an important success for Soviet foreign 
policy. He thought that M. Litvinov would even have liked to interpret such 
an event as constituting, practically speaking, the formation of a Baltic bloc 
under the egis of the Soviet Union. In reality this frenzied activity was 
rather foolish. There was no real necessity for the Soviet—Estonian and 
Soviet—Latvian pacts to be prolonged at all, since after 1935, unless de- 
nounced, they would automatically be prolonged two years at a time for an 
indefinite period. The protocol of the 6th May, 1931, renewing the Soviet— 
Lithuanian Treaty of Friendship and Non-Aggression of 1926, had equally 
no date of expiry. The Polish and the Finnish pacts were different, however, 
since, though they would automatically be prolonged in 1935, their validity 
finally and definitely expired in 1937. Their renewal for a longer period 
would therefore have a genuine significance. 

3. The Polish Government had decided, just as the Finnish Government 
had done, not to let themselves be unduly hurried. They had finally replied 
that they were prepared to agree to a prolongation of the pact, subject to 
certain conditions. M. Wszelaki regretted that he was not at the moment at 
liberty to state what these conditions were; but he was able to say that the 
Soviet Government had not rejected them, that the matter was still under 
consideration by the two Governments, and that the signature of a protocol 
prolonging the validity of the pact might be expected to take place in about 
ten days’ time. 

4. M. Wszelaki added that M. Litvinov had thus not obtained the personal 
success which he desired. It now even appeared that, apparently on doctor’s 
orders, he was not going to Geneva at all. 

5. It is clear from one of M. Wszelaki’s remarks reported above, and also 
from the tone of certain comments on the subject in the press, that the real 
ground of the Polish Government’s annoyance is that the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s initiative may be regarded as a demonstration of their desire to pose 
as the protector of the Baltic States—a position to which Poland herself 
aspires. 

6. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Moscow. — 

I have, &c., 
WILLIAM ERSKINE 
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No. 588 


United Kingdom Delegate (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon 
(Received April 13) 


No. 34 [N 2235/2/38] 
GENEVA, April 12, 1934 


The United Kingdom Delegate to the League of Nations presents his 
compliments, and with reference to Geneva despatch No. 33,' has the honour 
to transmit copies of the record of a conversation held between Mr. Eden and 
M. Massigli at the Hétel Beau Rivage, Geneva, on April 11, respecting 
Russia and the League. A copy has been sent to H.M. Ambassador, Panis. 

t Not printed. This despatch reported a conversation on April 11 between Mr. Eden 


and M. Titulescu. M. Titulescu said that he did not believe the reports of the intention of 
Russia to join the League of Nations. 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 588 


Minute by Mr. Eden 
GENEVA, April 11, 1934 

In the course of a conversation which I had with M. Massigli this afternoon 
he spoke of the question of the entry of the Soviet Union into the League. 
He thought there had been a good deal more talk about this than the facts 
warranted. It was true that there had been conversations between M. Paul- 
Boncour and M. Dovgalevsky but M. Barthou had not touched the question 
since taking office.! The Russians, so far as he knew, had not expressed any 
intention or desire to enter the League, though they had hinted that in spite 
of certain difficulties in the matter of arbitration and racial equality and 
other details they might perhaps think about it. He had the impression 
(which Mr. Strang tells me he had also received from a member of the 
Soviet Delegation here) that the Soviet Government would expect some other 
Government to take the initiative in pressing them to enter. M. Massighi 
said he had discussed the question with M. Barthou and they had agreed that 
the attitude of His Majesty’s Government would be an important factor. 

In reply to his enquiry I said that, although I had not talked to the 
Secretary of State about it, I thought that we should not oppose the Soviet 
Union’s entry into the League, although I was certain that we should take 
no initiative. 

M. Massigli said that the entry of the Soviet Union into the League would 
raise some troublesome questions. It had become almost a tradition for 
incoming Members to be begged and prayed to enter, in a succession of 
speeches from representatives at the Assembly. This had happened in the 
case of Mexico and Turkey and was in itself a ridiculous spectacle. The 
Soviet Union would expect to be treated in the same way. Then there was 
the question of a permanent seat on the Council, to which Russia would 
naturally be entitled. But there was every chance that this would provoke 

1 On February 9g, 1934. 
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the same kind of trouble from the Poles as had occurred at the time of 
Germany’s entry into the League. The best way out of that difficulty would 
be to abolish the permanent seats altogether. France and the United King- 
dom would always be sure of election in any event. 


A. E. 


No. 589 
Minute by Mr. Strang (Geneva) (Received April 19) 


[WV 2393/2/38] 
GENEVA, April 12, 1934 

Mr. Walters! spoke to me today about Russia’s possible entry into the 
League of Nations. I gave him what information we had and told him what 
M. Massigli had said to Mr. Eden on April 11. He was surprised at M. Mas- 
sigli’s statement that M. Barthou had not touched the question since he took 
office: his information from a French member of the Secretariat was that 
M. Barthou had spoken to the Soviet Ambassador in Paris. He did not share 
M. Massigli’s objection to a repetition in the case of Russia of the method of 
election adopted in the case of Mexico and Turkey, namely a unanimous 
invitation by the Assembly, arranged in advance and staged at Geneva. 
There was no other practicable and satisfactory way of proceeding to an 
election. Nor did he think that Poland would make trouble about Russia’s 
permanent seat on the Council. 

Mr. Walters thought it would be unfortunate if Russia’s steps towards the 
League should be sponsored by France alone. It would be much more satis- 
factory if His Majesty’s Government could also be associated in the pre- 
liminary manceuvres which were always necessary in these cases. He was 
also anxious that His Majesty’s Government should, if possible, make some 
response to the tentative advances already made by the Soviet Union towards 
the League. It would be a pity if the Soviet Government were to say that 
they had made tentative approaches but that these had met with no response. 
Could not someone in the Foreign Office at least ask someone in the Soviet 
Embassy what these recent Soviet statements meant and whether there was 
any prospect of a Soviet application for membership of the League? If the 
Soviet Union became a Member of the League, this would be the most 
momentous event since the war; every effort should be made to bring it about. 

I gave Mr. Walters no encouragement to think that we should be in any 
hurry to do as he suggested. There had, I thought, been far too much talk 
about Russia and the League upon very slender foundation, encouraged by 
Moscow for its own purposes. If the Soviet Government wished for member- 
ship, it had only to apply; there would be no doubt of its election. There 
were good reasons for wishing the Soviet Union to be in the League and on 
the Council: but she would cause a deal of trouble once she got there. 

W. STRANG 
1 An Under-Secretary-General of the League of Nations. 
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No. 590 
Mr. Charles (Moscow) to Sir 7. Stmon (Received April 30) 


No. 189 [N 2586/120/38] 
moscow, April 23, 1934 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your despatch No. 174! of 
the 4th April, instructing me to repeat to M. Litvinov at a convenient 
opportunity the observations which were made to M. Maisky regarding 
M. Manuilski’s speech to the Congress of the Communist party of the Soviet 
Union. 

2. M. Litvinov has recently been unwell, and I do not know whether there 
is likely to be a suitable opportunity of carrying out your instructions in the 
near future. I called at the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, how- 
ever, on the 17th April to see M. Weinberg, the acting chief of the Western 
Department, and, in the course of conversation, mentioned that I had under- 
stood that the signature of the Temporary Commercial Agreement was to be 
the starting-point for a general rapprochement between Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union, and enquired why, if the Soviet Government were anxious to 
bring about such a rapprochement, they continued to publish day by day 
articles in their press which were extremely unfriendly to Great Britain. I 
referred also to the messages published in the ‘Pravda’ from M. Maiorski, 
their London correspondent, and said I had never read anything from his 
pen which was not definitely objectionable. M. Weinberg said that he 
thought that, since the signature of the Temporary Agreement, the Soviet 
press, which was invariably and universally critical of everybody, had been 
less severe towards Great Britain. I said that the day after the signature of 
the agreement an unusually mild article had been written, but that, two days 
later, all the old gibes had reappeared, and had continued without inter- 
ruption. M. Weinberg then assured me that the Soviet Government had 
not as much control over the press as I appeared to think, to which I replied 
that, although the Soviet Government might not be responsible for each 
separate article, they undoubtedly indicated the line which was to be fol- 
lowed, and that it would be impossible for any journalist in this country to 
write anything of which they disapproved. M. Weinberg then said that the 
British press often attacked Soviet Russia, and instanced the publication in 
the ‘Sunday Express’ of M. Kyrill Kakabadze’s articles concerning M. 
Stalin’s mode of life. I said that it was impossible to make a comparison 
between the press in this country and the press in the United Kingdom, as 
our newspapers enjoyed perfect liberty, and were under no form of Govern- 
ment control; if our press often criticised the Soviet Union, they also often 
gave credit where and when credit was due. 

3. M. Weinberg repeated and elaborated his original statement that Great 
Britain was not the only country which came in for criticism in the Soviet 
press, and pointed out that France, Italy and the United States, with whom 


1 No. 585. 
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the Soviet Union were on good terms, also came in for their share. I said that 
that might be true, but that we were treated as the bitterest enemies of the 
Soviet Union, with the possible exception of Japan and Germany. We were 
accused of supporting these two countries in their designs on the U.S.S.R., 
and also of carrying out an aggressive imperialistic policy in Asia, where we 
were reported to have marched into Yunnan, to be helping the Tibetan 
troops in their struggle against the Chinese, and to be preparing the annexa- 
tion of Sinkiang. I asked M. Weinberg how it was possible for us to believe 
that the Soviet Union really wished for a rapprochement with Great Britain 
when such statements, which must be deliberately inspired, were continually 
appearing in the press. M. Weinberg then spoke of Soviet public opinion, 
and said that a number of unfortunate events had given people here the 
impression that Great Britain was hostile to Russia, and that some time must 
elapse before matters could be improved. I asked M. Weinberg on what 
public opinion about international matters was formed in this country, as 
I was under the impression that the public had little chance of forming any 
opinion of their own. They could not read foreign newspapers, since their 
circulation was forbidden in Russia, and the Soviet press presented only one 
point of view. M. Weinberg explained to me that a bulletin containing 
foreign news was prepared daily and distributed to a great number of persons 
in Moscow and in the provinces. I said that I presumed that such bulletins 
drew their inspiration from the same channels as the ‘Pravda’ and the 
‘Izvestiya’. I then told M. Weinberg that I had been instructed to mention 
to M. Litvinov how disagreeably impressed His Majesty’s Government had 
been by the remarks of M. Manuilski in his report before the Communist 
party Congress. M. Weinberg spread out his hands and said with a smile that 
we could not really expect to hear words of flattery from a man who was 
speaking on behalf of a revolutionary organisation such as the Comintern, 
and he asked me what control did I think the Soviet Government had over 
its actions. I said that no Government in the world has as much control over 
its people as the Soviet Government, and that His Majesty’s Government 
therefore expected that M. Manuilski should be restrained from making 
offensive statements about Great Britain. M. Weinberg then made the 
usual disclaimer of the responsibility of the Soviet Government for the utter- 
ances of officials of the Communist International. I replied in the sense of 
the third paragraph of your despatch, and said that, as regards the connexion 
between the Soviet Government and the Comintern, we harboured no 
illusions whatsoever. Was not the Russian Communist party a section of the 
Comintern, and did not the Comintern receive financial support from the 
Russian Communist party? The Communist party virtually controlled the 
Soviet Government, so that there appeared to be some justification for our 
belief. I asked M. Weinberg whether, speaking frankly, he could honestly 
say that there was no connexion between these two institutions. M. Weinberg 
assured me that he was absolutely convinced that there was no connexion. 
He added that Great Britain was a conservative land of tradition, where 
people clung long to the same beliefs, and that whilst some traditions were 
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good others ought to be changed, and he therefore hoped this illusion about 
the Comintern would shortly vanish. I agreed that possibly there were 
traditions in England which should be abolished, but, in this case, our 
illusion was undoubtedly shared by everybody, of whatever nationality, out- 
side the Soviet Union. M. Weinberg said that that surprised him, as he had 
been abroad a certain amount, and that he had not formed that impression. 
For instance, he had just spent three years in Rome, and he had never heard 
even a hint that such an idea existed. 

4. I regret to say that I made little impression on M. Weinberg, but I 
asked him to repeat to M. Litvinov what I had said, adding that I should also 
speak to him myself when a suitable occasion presented itself. I cannot say 
whether M. Weinberg is an ‘innocent’ or a hard-boiled fanatic, but I came 
to the conclusion that on the whole he honestly believes in the arguments he 
produced. He said that he would mention to M. Litvinov the subject of our 
conversation, but that he was much averse to doing so, as it could not help 
towards the rapprochement about which we had spoken, and that, if I were to 
speak to M. Litvinov later, he would be obliged to repeat ‘the usual dis- 
claimer’. 

I have, &c., 


NorEL CHARLES 


No. 591 


Mr. Torr (Riga) to Sir Ff. Simon (Received April 25, 5.0 p.m.) 
No. 65 Telegraphic [N 2509/131/59] 


RIGA, April 25, 1934, 4.53 p.m. 

Report appeared in the press this morning to the effect that Russia had 
proposed German-Russian pact guaranteeing independence of Baltic States 
and that Germany had refused. 

Secretary-General of Ministry of Foreign Affairs tells me report is correct. 
Proposed pact was to have been open to accession of Poland. But he was not 
alarmed by Germany’s refusal of which Latvian Government had been in- 
formed by the Germans themselves and he thought it probable that proposal 
would not in any case have been welcome here. If there were any value in 
such a proposal it was simply to calm spirits troubled by anti-German propa- 
ganda. To this end some re-affirmation of status quo in the Baltic might be 
desirable. But proposal should emanate from Baltic Governments them- 
selves including Finland and Sweden. 

Repeated to Berlin and Moscow, Helsingfors, Stockholm and Warsaw. 
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No. 592 
Sir J. Simon to Mr. Newton (Berlin) 


No. 471 [N 2596/131/59] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 27, 1934 
Sir, 

Herr von Hoesch called this morning to make a statement on behalf of 
his Government about the German rejection of M. Litvinov’s suggestion for 
a German-Soviet protocol guaranteeing the independence and integrity of 
the Baltic States—Finland, Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. The Ambassador 
said that since the Nazi Government had come into power German relations 
with Russia had deteriorated, and the German Government was anxious to 
improve them. M. Litvinov made his proposal a month ago, alleging that 
thereby concrete form could be given to the mutual effort to improve such 
relations. Germany, however, considered the method suggested by M. Lit- 
vinoy as unsuitable. She considered it strange that M. Litvinov should 
approach the German Government with a project which he had previously 
placed before Poland and which had come to naught owing to the objection 
of some of the Baltic States themselves. Moreover, Germany regarded the 
suggestion as lacking in reality since German policy in Eastern Europe did 
not involve any dangers to the individuality and integrity of the Baltic States 
and any attempt to cast doubt on German sincerity in this matter must be 
repudiated. The German Government considered that there was no reason 
why the two Powers should assume the part of protectors of the Baltic States 
and had informed not only Russia, but the Baltic States themselves, of their 
answer to the Soviet proposal. : 
Iam, &c., 


Joun Smon 


No. 593 
Mr. Torr (Riga) to Sir 7. Simon (Received May 2) 


No, 169 [NW 2655/131/59] 

RIGA, April 28, 1934 

His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Riga presents his compliments to His 

Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and has the honour 

to transmit to him a copy of despatch No. 105 from Mr. Preston, Kovno, 

dated the 28th April, respecting an atde-mémoire presented by the Lithu- 

anian Government to the Estonian and Latvian Governments, embodying 

the principles of closer co-operation between Lithuania and the other Baltic 
States. 
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ENCLOosuRE 1 IN No. 593 
Mr, Preston (Kovuno) to Mr. Torr 


No. 105 KOVNO, April 28, 1934 
Sir, . 

With reference to my telegram No. 5! of the 26th April last, I now have 
the honour to transmit, herewith, a copy of the aide-mémoire, embodying the 
principles of closer co-operation between Lithuania and the other Baltic 
States, which was presented on the 26th April last by the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment to the Estonian and Latvian Governments. In this connexion I was 
fortunate, on the day of the presentation of this note, in meeting both the 
Prime Minister and the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and in learning their 
views on the subject. 

2. The Minister for Foreign Affairs informed me that the aide-mémoire 
was little more than a declaration of his Government, setting forth, in a 
formal manner, views he himself had expressed on the subject of closer 
collaboration with the other Baltic States in a speech (vide my despatch 
No. 46? of the 26th February last) he made at Kovno on the occasion of the 
Estonian national holiday celebrations. Dr. Zaunius would not, however, 
go so far as to commit himself to say that the atde-mémoire was a preliminary 
step towards the formation of a Baltic bloc. 

g. As to the Prime Minister, His Excellency stated that His Government’s 
declaration was merely the written confirmation of views they had held since 
1920. M. Tubelis also vouchsafed the opinion that, whilst he anticipated a 
favourable reply to the atde-mémotre from Estonia, he was not so sanguine in 
so far as Latvia was concerned. 

4. Although both the Ministers led me to believe that the presentation of 
the aide-mémoire and the unusual political activity at present taking place in 
this part of Europe were merely coincidental, my own impression is that this 
is not the case. I attribute this diplomatic move, at this juncture, on the part 
of the Lithuanian Government to the following reasons :— 


(a) It is a reaction to the failure of the Soviet Government’s recent 
proposal to Germany for a German-Soviet pact to guarantee the 
independence of the Baltic States; 

(6) It is timed to coincide with the arrival (today) in Lithuania of two 
officials of the League of Nations, to which body Lithuania 1s anxious 
to give proof of not obstructing the work of peaceful collaboration in 
the Baltic; and 

(c) Itis an attempt, although a somewhat half-hearted one, on the part of 
Lithuania to emerge from the state of isolation into which, for reasons 
now well known, she has recently been thrown. 


5. It will be wrong to conclude this despatch without drawing your 
attention to the additional complications this new move by the Lithuanian 


t Not printed. 2 Not printed. The speech was delivered on February 24. 
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Government—no matter whether it is favourably received or not by the other 
Baltic States—must necessarily introduce into the already complex situation 
now existing in Eastern Europe. 

6. It is clear that any move directed towards the realisation of a political 
bloc of the three Baltic States must necessarily react in various ways not only 
on the relations between these States and their three great neighbours— 
Russia, Poland and Germany—but also on the relations between those three 
great neighbours themselves. 

7. Finally, I would remark that Lithuania’s two sore points, Vilna and 
Memel, are not likely to facilitate either the consummation of Baltic State 
co-operation, or, indeed, the defining towards it of the attitude of the three 
neighbouring great Powers. 

8. I shall not fail to watch the situation with great care and to report any 
fresh developments in due course. 

g. I am forwarding a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Berlin. 

I have, &c., 


Tuomas H. PRESTON 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 593 


Aide-mémotre 
KAUNAS, le 25 avril 1934 

Le Gouvernement de la République de Lithuanie a cru pouvoir conclure _ 
des déclarations des hommes d’ Etat responsables des Républiques d’Estonie 
et de Lettonie, faites publiquement a diverses reprises ces temps derniers, a 
l’existence, chez les Gouvernements de ces républiques amies, du désir de voir 
se resserrer les liens qui lient actuellement les trois Etats baltiques. 

Le méme état d’esprit animant également le Gouvernement de Lithuanie, 
il a Phonneur de soumettre au bienveillant examen des Gouvernements 
d’Estonie et de Lettonie les principes qui pourraient étre mis, selon lui, a la 
base du resserrement des liens de solidarité qui existent déja si heureusement 
entre les trois pays: 

1. Etant entendu que l’indépendance de chacun des trois Etats représente 
un intérét vital pour chacun des deux autres, tout facteur susceptible a influer 
dans un sens favorable ou défavorable sur l’indépendance de |’un d’entre eux 
doit étre considéré comme touchant de prés les intéréts vitaux de chacun des 
deux autres. 

2. Vu que les trois nations ont pu, malgré les conditions adverses, se 
reconstituer en Etats indépendants uniquement grace aux efforts suprémes 
de leurs peuples, il est entendu que leur indépendance ne repose en dernier 
ressort que sur leur inébranlable volonté de disposer d’eux-mémes. Partant, 
toute menace dirigée contre lindépendance de l'un d’entre eux, consi- 
dérée comme tentative de briser la volonté populaire qui est a la base de 
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l’indépendance de chacun des trois Etats, toucherait de prés les intéréts 
vitaux des deux autres. 

3. Le [sic] fait que la liberté des trois nations, également basée sur |’élément 
de leur volonté supréme, est interdépendante et constitue mutuellement le 
facteur essentiel du renforcement de leur indépendance, il est du devoir de 
chacun des trois Gouvernements envers ]’indépendance de son propre pays 
de faire pénétrer de cet esprit de solidarité la nation toute entiére, en prenant 
a lintérieur toute mesure utile a ces fins, aussi bien individuellement que 
d’une facon concertée avec les deux autres Gouvernements. I] va sans dire 
que cette idée de solidarité des trois Etats baltiques devra animer leur con- 
duite internationale. | 

4. Il est entendu qu’aucun intérét vital n’oppose l’un des trois Etats 
baltiques aux deux autres. 

Il est de méme entendu qu'il ne peut ni ne doit exister des questions touchant 
leurs relations réciproques qui se présentent sous une forme inconciliable. 

5. Tout en étant entendu qu'il correspondrait le mieux aux intéréts des 
trois Etats de se solidariser totalement dans toutes les questions capitales de 
leur politique extérieure, il se peut, toutefois, que chacun d’eux peut avoir, 
de par sa situation géographique ou le développement différent dans le passé, 
des problémes spécifiques qui rendraient difficile d’adopter une attitude 
commune et solidaire a l’égard de ces problémes. I] doit étre entendu que 
dans de telles situations la maxime de solidarité baltique comprendra le 
devoir pour les deux autres Etats de s’abstenir de tout acte aussi bien 
intérieur qu’extérieur susceptible de nuire aux intéréts de |’ Etat se trouvant 
aux prises avec ces problémes spécifiques. 


Pour le cas ow les principes énoncés plus haut trouveraient un accueil 
favorable auprés des Gouvernements estonien et letton, le Gouvernement 
lithuanien se déclare prét a entrer avec eux en négociations immeédiates en 
vue de rechercher les moyens les plus appropriés pour réaliser le rapproche- 
ment ainsi envisagé. 


No. 594 
Mr. Torr (Riga) to Sir 7. Simon (Received May 2) 


No. 175 [N 2760/131/59] 
RIGA, May 2, 1934 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatches Nos. 165! and 166? and connected corre- 
spondence regarding the Russian proposal for a Russo-German pact to 
guarantee the independence of the Baltic States and Germany’s refusal of it, 
I have the honour to transmit herewith a copy of a despatch from His 

™ Not printed. This despatch enclosed a translation of a communiqué published in the 
‘Jaunakas Sinas’ of April 25. 

2 Not printed. This despatch enclosed a translation of a statement by M. Ulmanis, 
published in the ‘Brihwa Seme’ of April 26. 
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Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Tallinn describing the Estonian reaction to 
these developments. 

2. It will be observed from the second paragraph of Mr. Leslie’s despatch 
that the Lithuanian proposals for closer co-operation between the Baltic 
countries are regarded as the direct consequence of the German refusal to 
accept M. Litvinov’s proposed pact. In the press and generally it is also so 
regarded here—though my Lithuanian colleague tells me that the draft had 
in fact been already prepared some time ago. Copies of the Lithuanian draft 
were forwarded to you in my despatch No. 1693 of April 28. I enclose here- 
with a copy‘ of a leading article on the subject from the ‘Lietuvos Aidas’ 
which has been forwarded to me by Mr. Preston. 

3. The Russian proposal does not seem to have made a good impression 
here. M. Litvinov’s reference to the Baltic States as ‘new political units 
which have separated from the former Russian Empire’ seems to be resented; 
and while Germany’s refusal seems to be regarded as not altering the realities 
of the situation, one hears various explanations given to account for the 
Russian démarche. One, from my Lithuanian colleague, was that ‘Russian 
diplomacy tends often to regard negative results as positive achievements’. 

4. The immediate practical result of the proposal to Germany seems to 
have been negative. On the other hand it also seems to have precipitated 
somewhat a tendency towards the formation of a Baltic bloc. The press here 
has been talking of the likelihood of Latvia now taking the lead in further 
negotiations on this subject. 

5. I had some further conversation on the subject with M. Munters 
yesterday, but he had nothing new to tell me. He himself seems definitely 
to hanker after some sort of understanding which would mclude all the 
countries surrounding the Baltic Sea. 


I have, &c., 
C. J. W. Torr 
3 No. 593. 
4 Not printed. _--§ Latvian Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
ENCLosuRE IN No. 594 
Mr. Leslie (Tallinn) to Mr. Torr 

No. 100 TALLINN, April 28, 1934 
Sir, 


I have the honour to refer to your despatch No. 165 of the 25th April, 
addressed to His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State on the subject of the 
Russian proposals for a German-Russian pact guaranteeing the independence 
of the Baltic States. In this connection I have the honour to report that I 
have today enquired of M. Laretei, Assistant Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the views of the Estonian Government with regard to this matter. 

2. M. Laretei informed me that, in his opinion, the Soviet Government 
could scarcely have expected from Germany an acceptance of the proposal 
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in the form in which it was made. He considered the German reply a reason- 
able one. Its effect, however, was, naturally, to cause apprehension in 
Lithuania, as was evident from the immediate steps taken by that country 
to endeavour to bring about the solidarity of the Baltic States. 

3. M. Laretei went on to say that the Estonian Government had no cause 
to complain of the official attitude of Germany; but, nevertheless, the con- 
tinued publication in the German press of articles advocating German 
expansion in the Baltic States, had given rise to considerable misgivings in 
all three countries. For this reason he thought that it would be opportune to 
take advantage of the opening given by the Russian proposals by the Baltic 
States themselves raising the question of a guarantee of their independence 
and inviolability to be given by the other States with a Baltic coast-line. 

4. M. Laretei admitted that some such proposal would be discussed in the 
near future. He himself was not too hopeful of Germany agreeing, even 
though the proposal came from the Baltic States and not from Russia. But 
he thought it possible that Germany might then make the counter-proposal 
to conclude separate non-aggression pacts with each of these states. The 
main difficulty, was, of course, Lithuania. Germany would expect very 
definite guarantees as regards the Memel Territory in return for any under- 
taking she might make to Lithuania. 

5. With regard to the impending visit of the Swedish Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to Riga and Tallinn, M. Laretei stated that a revived interest on the 
part of Sweden in the Baltic States had been evident since the advent of the 
National-Socialist régime in Germany. Sweden would certainly be interested 
in obtaining a guarantee of the independence of the Baltic States from all 
other countries bordering on the Baltic Sea. 

I have, &c., 
J. E. P. Leste 


No. 595 


Mr. Charles (Moscow) to Sir F. Stmon (Received May 11) 


No. 216 [N 2845/224/63] 
moscow, May 8, 1934 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegram No. 66! of the 6th instant, I have the honour 
to transmit to you herewith the translation,? as given in a Tass communiqué, 
of the text of the protocols signed on the 5th instant by M. Litvinov, People’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, and M. Lukasiewicz, Polish Ambassador to 
the U.S.S.R., prolonging the Non-Aggression Pact between the U.S.S.R. 
and Poland until the 31st December, 1945. 

2. Thus, according to comments published in the press here, while other 

1 Not printed. This telegram reported the signature of the protocol prolonging the Soviet— 


Polish non-aggression pact. See Brittsh and Foreign State Papers, vol. 135, p. 711, note 1. 
2 Not printed. 
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nations are wrangling over the question of disarming or arming, the Soviet 
Union have been pursuing their policy of peace, and have actually carried 
out their proposal to extend for a further period of ten years their non- 
aggression pacts with most of their Western neighbours. 

3. Of no less importance than the prolongation of the Soviet—Polish Non- 
Aggression Pact is the signing of the concluding protocol, under which both 
sides declare that neither of them is bound by any obligations or statements 
conflicting with the provisions of the Peace Treaty of Riga of 1921. 

4. To avoid any misinterpretation or ambiguity on this question and to put 
a stop to rumours abroad of a secret agreement running counter to the treaty, 
the Soviet Government confirm in the concluding protocol that the note sent 
by M. Chicherin to the Lithuanian Government on the 28th September, 
1926,3 cannot be interpreted to mean that the Soviet Government intend to 
interfere in the settlement of territorial questions mentioned in the note. 

5. The Soviet press preserves complete silence over the assurance regarding 
Lithuania’s sovereignty over Vilna, contained in the protocol prolonging the 
Soviet-Lithuanian Pact which was signed so recently as the 4th April last. 

6. The Counsellor of the Lithuanian Legation informs me that M. Litvinov 
has admitted that the Polish Government have used every endeavour to 
persuade the Soviet Government to give way over the Vilna question, and 
says that M. Litvinov, after a great deal of negotiation, finally succeeded in 
partially calming the fears of the Lithuanian Government by means of a 
formal verbal declaration to the Lithuanian Minister in Moscow, and by the 
Soviet representative to the Lithuanian Government in Kovno, to the effect 
that the Soviet Government intend to pursue their traditional policy of 
recognising Lithuania’s rights over Vilna, but that they will not interfere in 
the settlement of the Vilna question. M. Rabinavicius states that it is un- 
certain whether the Soviet Government will give this assurance in writing, 
but he hopes that they will. He expresses the opinion confidentially that, in 
any case, the Soviet Government will never come to the assistance of Lithuania 
in any armed conflict, and that this last manoeuvre means that the Soviet 
Union will side in any diplomatic dispute either with Poland or with 
Lithuania, according to what suits their purpose at the moment. — 

7. 1 am sending copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Warsaw and His Majesty’s Minister at Riga. 

I have, &c., 


NoEL CHARLES 


3 See No. 144, note 6. 
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No. 596 
Str F. Stmon to Mr. Torr (Riga) 


No. 299 [NV 2645/13/59] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 11, 1934 
Sir, 

With reference to your despatch No. 169! of the 28th April last, and to 
previous correspondence regarding projects for guaranteeing the indepen- 
dence and integrity of the Baltic States, I have to inform you that the Estonian 
Minister called at this Department on the 1st May to communicate a 
memorandum (of which I enclose a copy) on the attitude of his Government 
towards such projects. 

2. Dr. Kallas said that, contrary to what the German Government had 
been representing, his Government, and, he believed, the Latvian Govern- 
ment also, would be quite pleased to have their integrity and independence 
guaranteed, provided that such a guarantee were sufficiently general and did 
not appear to put them under the protection of any one Power or group of 
Powers. For this reason they had received sympathetically the recent 
approach from the Lithuanian Government; and they hoped to develop the 
ideas of that Government, which were not acceptable in their present form, 
into something to which even the German Government would find it difficult 
to refuse their assent. Their present scheme, though it had not yet been 
worked out in any detail, was to propose to the League of Nations that all 
members of the League, as well as Russia and Germany, should sign a 
declaration guaranteeing the permanent neutrality of the three Baltic States, 
on the lines of the neutrality guaranteed to Switzerland at the Congress of 
Vienna; and this was what M. Laretei had meant by his reference to ‘certain 
servitudes on the basis of Article 19 of the Covenant’. That Article, it would 
be remembered, provided for the revision of the present treaty settlement in 
certain circumstances; and the idea was to obtain for the Baltic States a 
special exemption from its provisions. 

3. The Minister added that he did not know whether this particular scheme 
would be found practicable in the long run. His Government, however, were 
determined to explore every possibility of obtaining some guarantee, since 
they were tired of being used as a pawn in the three-cornered game of prestige 
between Germany, Russia and Poland. Moreover, there were many people 
in his country who doubted whether the game would always remain one of 
prestige only, as far as Germany was concerned. They did not understand 
why the German Government had refused the recent Soviet invitation, even 
though they had not particularly desired them to accept it; and they were 
inclined to connect that refusal with the presence at Tilsit of the notorious 
Avaloff-Bermondt,? which had now been reported in “The Times’, but which 
had been known throughout the Baltic States for some time past, and, in 


1 No. 593. 
2 Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen reported, in a letter to Mr. Collier of July 25, that M. 
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view of his history,3 was a not unnatural source of suspicion and anxiety. 

4. This subject was also discussed by the Latvian Minister on the 2nd May. 

5. M. Zarine said that, while the Latvian Government had not been 
particularly pleased at the Soviet proposal, they were still less pleased with 
the German reply to it, which they found decidedly unconvincing. They 
were, therefore, exploring with the Estonian Government the possibilities of 
some alternative scheme, though he himself did not think that it could be 
based on the suggestions of the Lithuanian Government, which had been 
made with an eye more to their present difficulties with Germany over Memel 
than to the permanent interests of the Baltic States as a whole. In general, 
he seemed less confident than his Estonian colleague that anything would 
come of the present discussions; but he explained that he was speaking for 
himself only, as he had as yet received no instructions on the subject from 
Riga. 

Iam, &c., 


Joxun Smon 


Bermondt-Avalov was said to have visited Tilsit about May but not to have established 
himself there. The Latvian authorities were not inclined to take him seriously. According 
to the Polish Military Attaché in Berlin, M. Bermondt-Avalov was organizer of a ‘Band of 
Balts’ in camps near the East Prussian—Lithuanian frontier, and was also said to be sup- 
ported by Herr Rosenberg’s Aussenpolitisches Amt. 

3 See Series I of this Collection, Volume III, Chapter I. 


ENCLOsuURE IN No. 596 
The Baltic Security Pact 


Commenting on the situation created by the German refusal to agree to 
the Soviet proposal of guaranteeing the security of the Baltic States, M. H. 
Laretei, the Assistant Minister for Foreign Affairs of Estonia, has declared 
to the journalists :— 


‘The situation, as it is, leaves us the possibility of further pursuing the 
matter. The question has already been under discussion between some of 
the members of the Government. These discussions will continue. The 
Baltic States are naturally interested in obtaining a guarantee of their 
independence and territorial inviolability. We are aiming at some sort of 
guarantee pact like the Locarno Pact, which should embrace all three 
Baltic States—Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania—and in which Finland, 
Poland, Soviet Russia and Germany should also participate. As the con- 
clusion of such a common pact is connected with some difficulties like the 
Vilna dispute between Poland and Lithuania, it should be brought about 
by establishing certain servitudes on the basis of Article 19 of the League 
of Nations Covenant.’ 
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No. 597 
Viscount Chilston (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 28) 


No. 228 [N 3120/16/38] 
moscow, May 16, 1934 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that I asked to see M. Litvinov on the day after 
my return here, and was informed that he was no longer in his office and 
could not receive [me] as he was proceeding on sick leave; and, as I reported 
in my telegram No. 70,' he left Moscow on the 14th. 

2. Today I called upon the Acting Commissar for Foreign Affairs, and in 
the course of conversation M. Krestinsky said he was glad to think that rela- 
tions between my country and Soviet Russia were developing and gradually 
becoming better. I did not fail to seize this occasion for telling him that a 
very necessary step to such a development would be to check the anti-British 
articles and propaganda which still so often appeared in the Soviet press and 
in public speeches by Soviet officials, the false statements and references to 
the internal situation in Great Britain as well as the insinuations of inter- 
ference against the Soviet Union, &c., all of which were not only deliberately 
untrue, but made it impossible for all who wished for good relations to believe 
that Soviet Russia really desired them. M. Krestinsky took a note of what I 
said; and on this occasion he did not disclaim all control over the press, but | 
he merely expressed naively his astonishment that there had recently been 
any attacks to be complained of, and said that he hardly ever found any time 
himself to read the press. 

I have, &c., 
CHILSTON 


1 No. 598. 


No. 598 


Viscount Chilston (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 17, 2.50 p.m.) 
No. 70 Telegraphic [N 2963/2/38] 


moscow, May 17, 1934, 2.10 p.m. 


M. Litvinov will arrive in Geneva on May 18 to attend conference. He 
left Moscow on May 14 to recuperate somewhere in Italy or France after his 
two months’ illness. 

In conversation yesterday with Acting Commissar for Foreign Affairs I 
asked if he could tell me whether it was true that M. Litvinov intended 
to make any new proposals at Geneva and what his views were. Krestinsky 
would not say more than that Soviet views about disarmament were un- 
changed; possibly M. Litvinov might be cogitating some ideas during his 
holiday, but he himself did not know what these would be; anyhow M. 
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Litvinov would first have to see what was the agenda of the conference and 
how it would shape. 
| think it possible that as foreshadowed in my telegram No. 48! M. Litvinov 
may put forward proposal for some kind of general pact of mutual security 
and non-aggression. From what I have heard confidentially he may even 
have in mind a suggestion that the Disarmament Conference if it dies should 
be resuscitated into a sort of permanent organ of international security. 
With regard to Soviet Union and League of Nations I am inclined to think 
that M. Litvinov has not yet made up his mind whether membership would 
really be to her advantage but feels she might be persuaded (presumably by 
France) to enter if sufficiently assured that this would increase her security. 


1 No. 583. 


No. 599 
Sir J. Stmon to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. 36 L.N. Telegraphic [N 2964/2/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 19, 1934, 3.15 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 28 L.N.! 

Following for Mr. Eden. 

If possible you should merely listen to M. Litvinov and say you will report 
to me. 

If pressed for your views you should deprecate manoeuvring or bargaining 
for conditions and emphasize that if Soviet Government wish for member- 
ship, they have only to apply and there would be no doubt of their election. 
As I have already publicly stated, this would be welcome to His Majesty’s 
Government; but they would not be likely to take initiative, which would 
more suitably come from French Government. 

' Not printed. In this telegram of May 17 Mr. Eden said that, in view of the likelihood 
that M. Litvinov would ask to see him at Geneva, he would be glad to know, for his guid- 
ance, the views of His Majesty’s Government on Soviet membership of the League of 
Nations, | 


No. 600 
Mr. Preston (Kovno) to Mr. Torr (Riga) 
No. 9 Saving: Telegraphic [N 3184/131/59] 
| KOVNO, May 26, 1934 
German and Polish opposition to the proposals for Baltic States rapproche- 
ment contained in Lithuanian memorandum of April 25 to Latvian and 
Estonian Governments? has had effect of cold douche and the chances of 


! This telegram was addressed to Riga as No. 9 Saving, and was repeated as No. 2 Saving 
to the Foreign Office, where it was received on May 29. 
2 See enclosure 2 in No. 593. 
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successful belated attempt made by Lithuanian Government, who for ten 
years have resisted a Baltic bloc policy, to emerge from their isolation by 
means of rapprochement with other Baltic States, do not seem very great. 

Although I learn that President Smetona recently endeavoured to con- 
vince Latvian and Estonian Ministers at Kovno of his sincere desire for a 
rapprochement with their countries I think it is fully realised here that neither 
Estonia nor Latvia can allow their relations with Lithuania, complicated as 
they must necessarily remain by Memel and Vilna questions, to jeopardise 
good relations with the Powers of such importance to them as Poland and 
Germany. 

In these circumstances I think that the utmost that can be expected, if and 
when meeting takes place of Ministers for Foreign Affairs of the three Baltic 
States, is a battle of formulas designed to avoid Vilna and Memel questions 
and a prolonged and academic exchange of views. 

Repeated to Foreign Office and Berlin. 


No. 601 


Viscount Chilston (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received June 11) 


No. 261 [N 3417/120/38] 
MOSCOW, June I, 1934 
Sir, 

I have the honour to refer to your despatch No. 454' of the 31st July, 1933, 
regarding the place of the Soviet régime among contemporary experiments 
in solving economic and political problems by means of authoritative govern- 
ment and planned economy. In view of the vastness of the subject and the 
voluminous material available regarding the details of the Soviet administra- 
tive system and the practice of Soviet economic planning, the following 
observations are confined to a brief review in general terms of the character- 
istics of the Soviet régime which seem to invite comparison with the purposes 
and the institutions of other States in which democracy and individual rights 
have been rejected as the main determinants of public policy. 

2. While, after the Great War, many new countries in Europe were draw- 
ing up constitutions founded on those of such countries of Western Europe 
and America as had until then been considered the most enlightened and 
democratic, the principles they had been following were being challenged 
in Russia by Lenin and the Bolsheviks, who, inspired by other ideas, were 
setting up a totally different system of government. This system is funda- 
mentally opposed to fascism or the other State structures of the west in that 
it is a universal doctrine, in which, in theory, there are no barriers of race, 
no frontiers, no chauvinism and no class distinctions. In fact, the battle-cry 
of the Bolsheviks was—and still is—‘Workers of the world, unite!’. 

t Not printed. This despatch asked for observations on the Soviet system of planned 
economy, in connexion with Rome despatch No. 402 of 1933 (not printed) which described 
in detail the Italian corporative system. 
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3. It may be broadly stated that it is this aspect of communism which sets 
it more widely apart from fascism than any other; for, whereas fascism is 
almost savagely nationalistic and is roughly an attempt to adapt the existing 
capitalistic structure of society to changing conditions, rather than to alter 
the basic economic structure upon which societies rest, communism sets out 
to institute a drastic alteration in the economic structure of all States. Nor 
has communism anything in common with the internationalism of the 
League of Nations, since, although one of the main objects of the League is 
the linking up of nations, it does not in any way encourage the abolition of 
racial or national barriers, but, on the contrary, defends them. No trace of 
internationalism is embodied in fascism, recruited as it was primarily from 
those elements in the population which combined hostility to large-scale 
capitalism with an intense fear of a Socialist and still more of a Communist 
régime. It bases itself, both in theory and in practice, on purely nationalistic 
doctrines, at the root of which is the conception of the totalitarian State. 

4. There is, however, one strong point of resemblance between com- 
munism and fascism. In both of them the individual is of small importance. 
To Fascists the national State is the ultimate ideal, more real than the 
individuals and the groups which make it up, and with an absolute claim 
upon the loyalty of all its members. But the national State is at the same time 
not a mere absorption of the many into one, for it finds expression naturally 
and inevitably through the multiplicity of functional organisations, each 
playing its part in the organised life of the entire society and each responsible 
to the State for the successful fulfilment of its own particular function. In 
this, fascism has a certain resemblance to syndicalism and to guild socialism, 
but it diverges sharply from both these in that it denies the existence of the 
class struggle, save under the conditions of bourgeois democracy, and claims 
to remove the necessity for class conflict by assigning to each class and group 
its appointed place within the structure of the corporative State. It is at war 
with Marxism and internationalism because both doctrines set up claims to 
loyalty which deny the claims of the national State, and it is especially 
hostile to Marxism, since the latter also sets up the ideal of a classless society. 
The Fascist State recognises trade unions, provided that they are formed 
according to its own precepts; but it repudiates all connexion with Marxism 
and the class-war, and gives equal recognition to associations of employers 
and to all corporate groups based on professional solidarity. 

5. There is clearly no more than a superficial resemblance between a trade 
union movement thus organised by the Fascist State and the independent 
unions intended by the Syndicalists and Guild Socialists to serve as the basis 
of a new industrial society. Fascism took over something of the idea of self- 
government in industry, but 1t proceeded to apply the idea in a manner 
inconsistent with either Syndicalist or Guild Socialist aspirations, The two 
latter contemplated the abolition of class distinctions and the total disappear- 
ance of the employing class, and they advocated the conduct of industry 
through self-governing corporations of manual and brain workers, and the 
abolition of the principles of private property and of production for private 
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profit. According to Fascist theory, the State should have the right of inter- 
fering with the working of industry only to the extent necessary to ensure the 
stability and success of the social system as a whole. Actually, the Fascist 
State has been led to intervene to a substantial extent in regulating the rela- 
tions between employers and workers under a system of compulsory arbitra- 
tion, and also in the conduct of industrial enterprises and the reorganisation 
of the banking system. The real control of industry never rested with the 
corporations, but with the Fascist party, which dominates public life in the 
same way as the Communist party dominates that of Russia. The authority 
of the Communist party in the U.S.S.R. is based on the complete control not 
only of the political life of the Soviet Republic, but also of its economic 
institutions. . 

6. Socialists formerly believed that when socialism came into its own it 
would most certainly do so in one or more of the most industrially advanced 
countries in which the most widespread and pronounced Socialist trend and 
the strongest working-class organisations were to be found. When this did 
not prove to be the case, Lenin realised that the less advanced character of 
the Russian economy made it impossible for the Bolsheviks, however thorough 
their seizure of power might be, to leap straight from an undeveloped capital- 
ism to a Socialist system. He considered, however, that the necessary stages 
of capitalism could be overcome under Socialist instead of Capitalist control. 
He thus aimed at achieving a State capitalism under disciplined Communist 
influence. Russia, according to the Communists, is not as yet a Communist 
country. It is still completing, with its successive Five-Year Plans and its 
socialisation of agriculture, the stages of State capitalist development. When 
this is ultimately achieved, the State created by the workers will, according 
to Lenin’s phrase, ‘wither away’, and the need for coercion will disappear 
little by little as a new classless community is brought into being. The 
Communists believe that the minds of men must be socialised as well as their 
ways of working, and that their minds can only be socialised if their methods 
of working are socialised first of all. In pursuance of this policy agriculture, 
as well as industry, has to be brought into the scheme of socialisation, not 
only with the object of improving agricultural methods, but also in order to 
gain control over the whole population of Russia. 

7. In theory the Soviet régime is the nucleus of a potential world State, 
and the Soviet Government is therefore an international organisation. For 
the purposes of international administration, as for foreign relations, it has 
been compelled, however, to accept as its present status that of the ruling 
authority of a territorial State. As such it conducts a unique and unlimited 
control of both social and economic life on its territory, and in its present 
practice there are, therefore, owing to some similarity of problems and 
opportunities, points of contact with the methods of a Fascist Government; 
but the theories upon which Soviet and Fascist régimes are founded are 
radically different, bolshevism (or Soviet communism) and fascism having 
entirely different conceptions of their mission, and with respect to their 
solutions of social, political and economic problems having different terms 
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of reference. Whereas fascism regards it as its mission by eliminating the 
corrupting elements to preserve what it considers the essential and valuable 
elements of nationality and capitalism as existing in the State system which 
it has inherited, bolshevism does not accept any historical heritage as in- 
trinsically valuable except material wealth, technical knowledge and man- 
power, by means of which an entirely new society, to which the ideas of race, 
nationality and eventually the State are foreign, is to be reconstructed. 
According to Communist theory, the State is merely a transitional form in 
the progress from capitalist society to the purer communism, in the condi- 
tions of which the State finally dies. The Soviet State, in contradistinction 
to the Fascist State, is therefore precious merely as a larval form of society; 
it is the only vehicle which can conduct revolution to its appointed end, but 
it is by no means an end in itself. 

8. It has been the policy of the Soviet Government, especially in recent 
years, to concentrate on the creation of a homogeneous Socialist State within 
the shortest possible time. Whereas other dictatorial régimes seek their 
justification, in the ultimate resort, in the measure of improvement in 
security, material welfare, or of satisfaction of cultural or national aspirations 
which they claim to offer to their population, the Soviet Government have 
rather sought a theoretical justification in history or in the eyes of the world 
by establishing socialism as a tour de force, and assuming that improvement 
in every branch of material welfare is a necessary corollary in the long run. 
That such improvement has not yet been achieved is, of course, by no means 
publicly admitted, nor is recognition given to any justifiable aspirations of 
the population which would not be satisfied by the establishment of socialism. 
Nevertheless, in the general opinion of rank-and-file Communists, there is 
little belief that any great improvement in the standard of life has yet taken 
place; but sympathy with the Government is based chiefly on its achieve- 
ments in ‘building socialism’, or at least the visible fabric of it, and on the 
conviction of material benefit to come. 

g. In the Soviet Union finance and all industry, with the exception of a 
few strictly regulated and planned handicrafts, are now owned and managed 
by the State. All distribution is carried out by the State, with the exception 
of local and almost negligible trade in farm products subject to rigorous price- 
fixing. More than two-thirds of all the peasants are collectivised in State or 
collective farms, and the remaining individual peasants cultivate only a 
small fraction of the total agricultural land and are subject both to close 
control and to the payment of State levies, for which they are assessed on a 
deliberately crippling scale. Moreover, even the consumer is controlled by 
the State, since the internal currency is of a different value in the hands of 
different individuals according to the privileges, or lack of privileges, attached 
to their employment. The extreme to which the absorption by the State of 
all economic units has been pushed is illustrated by the law of August 1932, 
which made liable to the death penalty, as a crime against State property, 
any theft or damage to the property of collective farms, although these were 
in principle co-operative organisations. In practice, co-operative organisa- 
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tions are now a thing of the past, and the more important consumers’ 
organisations, namely, those attached to larger industrial enterprises, were 
swallowed up in 1933 by legislation which transformed them into depart- 
ments under the management of the factory. This absorption of co-operative 
organisations, though a detail of Soviet internal policy, deserves mention as 
an illustration of the way in which State socialism has overwhelmed all other 
forms of Socialist organisation. The same phenomenon is apparent in the 
atrophying of the trade unions, a subject mentioned later in connexion with 
the attitude of the Soviet Government to labour. The process of socialisation, 
which is now virtually complete, has been accompanied by intensive efforts 
to increase every form of production under the system of planned economy, 
each step towards unconditional socialism having made this theoretically 
more possible to apply. The two processes have served the associated causes 
of proving that economic progress is assured under conditions of socialism 
and of achieving the economic self-sufficiency which is the logical require- 
ment of a Socialist State surrounded by the irreconcilably hostile capitalist 
environment, of which Lenin said that ‘in no circumstances, under no 
possible conditions, can it live in peace with the Soviet Republic’. In the 
case of the basic industries, socialisation and increase of gross production may 
be claimed to have gone hand in hand; but the most notable instance to the 
contrary is agriculture, in which production steadily fell in the process of 
socialisation during the first Five-Year Plan. Until 1933, at any rate, harvests 
successively declined and resulted in famine, which probably reached its 
climax in that year. The loss of live-stock was even more catastrophic, 
largely owing to slaughter by peasants resisting collectivisation; and there 
are now, according to figures given by M. Stalin at the beginning of this year, 
less than half as many horses, two-thirds as many cattle and about half as 
many sheep, goats and pigs as before the Five-Year Plan began. In this case, 
therefore, the maintenance or increase of gross production in the short run 
was sacrificed in the interest of socialisation. Lenin had evaded a solution 
of the agricultural problem. ‘Nothing’, he said, ‘but an understanding with 
the peasants can save the Socialist revolution in Russia until the revolution 
takes place in other lands.’ M. Stalin rejected this defeatism, and, at the cost 
of appalling suffering to the agricultural population as a result of passive 
resistance, carried through the policy of collectivisation to the stage that at 
the end of the Five-Year Plan individual farming became the exceptional 
and collective farming the characteristic form of Soviet agriculture. 

10. The exigencies of Soviet raison d’Etat demanded the sacrifices of 
immediate returns in Soviet agricultural production to the confidently ex- 
pected disproportionate increase of those returns in the long run as a result of 
collectivisation and—a more important point—to the necessity for sym- 
metrical socialisation of all forms of production under the Soviet régime. 
This policy was made possible by the utter subjection of all individual nghts 
and interests to raison d’Etat. Another instance of this subjection is provided 
by the concentration of productive effort under the planned economy in 
basic industries and capital construction. There is some dispute as to the 
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relative scale of all forms of production in pre-revolutionary Russia and in 
the Soviet Union, since the domestic industries which played so large a part 
in the former have practically ceased to exist. There is no question, however, 
that, whatever value be placed on Soviet statistics (which are probably more 
accurate in the case of industry than in that of agriculture, in which they are 
notoriously unreliable), the output of basic industries is now many times 
greater than before the revolution, while the availability of consumption 
goods, from whatever sources, is still much less both in quantity and variety. 
The progress of the basic industries has, therefore, been at the cost of immense 
compulsory saving by the population, which the omnipotence of the State 
and the completeness of planned economy have made easy to impose through 
prices, wages and direction of productive effort. This policy has served 
Soviet raison d’Etat in more than one respect. It has provided the indis- 
pensable pre-requisites for economic self-sufficiency, and it has also con- 
vinced the world of the vitality of Soviet economy. In capitalist economy 
the progress of basic industries is the index of prosperity because it implies 
effective demand throughout the whole vertical scale of production from raw 
material to consumer. In planned Socialist economy it does not imply 
effective demand on the part of the consumer, but merely the issue of 
instructions by the Government for the concentration of productive efforts in 
certain directions, the influence of which may never reach the public in the 
form of a contribution to the improvement of their standard of living. The 
fact, however, that the progress of Soviet planned production, which has in 
recent years been the symbol of Soviet prestige, has been deliberately con- 
centrated in directions which give no immediate returns to the population, 
unless it be in satisfaction at the increase of their Government’s ultimate 
resources, is no criticism of Soviet planned economy. Lenin described the 
task of socialisation as follows: “The organisation of accounting, the control 
of large-scale enterprises, the changing of the whole State economic mechan- 
ism into one single great machine, into an economic organisation which shall 
’ work so perfectly that hundreds of millions of persons shall have their activities 
guided in accordance with one comprehensive plan—such is the tremendous 
organisational programme which we have to perform.’ Ifthe word ‘perfectly’ 
be omitted, it must be granted that this programme has been almost entirely 
realised. But perfection is not yet. State planning in the Soviet Union is at 
present a power, not a scheme. The power of the State is so great that pro- 
duction in any direction or construction in any direction is commanded, 
but it is not effectively planned. The strength of planning still lies only in 
forcing the pace of any branch of production, not in co-ordinating them, for 
disparity in fulfilment of their plans by vertically integrated industries is still 
the rule; and this dislocation is illustrated by unpaid wage bills all over the 
Soviet Union, arrears in some of the most celebrated industrial enterprises 
being of several weeks’ or even months’ standing. It is characteristic of 
Soviet industry, no less than of the preoccupations of the Soviet Government, 
that the most successful industries are those producing war material, which 
enjoy particular licence in the matter of departing from plans and have no 
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difficulty in securing the State’s assistance in making up arrears of wages to 
the cream of Soviet labour which is employed in them. 

11. The fantastic contrast between the vast material resources which the 
Soviet Government have already mobilised in the form of basic industrial 
plant (of which ‘Dnieprostroi’ is the symbol) and the face of the country 1s 
responsible for many doubts as to the ultimate efficacy of the Soviet planned 
economy to achieve material prosperity. Poverty shading into famine in the 
countryside, generally inadequate food, clothing and transport in the towns, 
shameful housing conditions, under which six square metres is reckoned as 
floor space for one individual, newly and badly constructed slums—these 
are a poor advertisement for the merits of planned economy and untram- 
melled State enterprise. It must, however, be emphasised that the State has 
made no serious effort to improve this position compared to the efforts it has 
made and is still making, with a considerable measure of success, to create 
the basic resources which will enable it, at least in theory, to improve the 
standard of living at the same rate as it has increased coal, iron and steel 
production, as soon as it chooses to switch its resources to this purpose. It 
has made no effort to do so because it utterly disregards any immediate 
desires of the population which may conflict with a raison d’ Etat that is still 
obsessed by different aims. Some improvement in material conditions for the 
first time since the inception of the first Five-Year Plan has actually been 
made in the last year, in particular the availability of consumption goods, 
and it would be absurd to suppose that a Socialist economy possessed of such 
comprehensive industrial resources and equipment is doomed inevitably to 
further decay. The criticism which probably will be more easily levelled 
against the Soviet régime, if it is still in existence in twenty years’ time, Is 
that of the dismal and demoralising standardisation of material improvement 
which it 1s likely to offer—a squalid and degraded version of Chicagoism, the 
ideal of Soviet social planners, without any of the mercurial qualities of its 
prototype or the vitality inspired by individual taste. Enterprise in the 
planning of material improvement, once the level of bare subsistence is 
passed, is likely to suffer from the same miasma of Marx—Leninist obscurant- 
ism as afflicts social, literary and artistic development in the Soviet Union 
to a far greater extent than under any other authoritarian régime. Of the 
Soviet State Treitschke’s words may well be applied: ‘Der Staat ist nicht 
eine Akademie der Kiinste, er ist Macht.’ 

12. Although almost all kinds of activity are controlled by the State, 
money still forms the basis of the economic life of the U.S.S.R. All transac- 
tions are conducted through the medium of currency. There is strict account- 
ing in all the factories, though they are in the hands of the State. The factory 
pays wages and a percentage in addition for purposes of social insurance. 
It pays a definite turn-over tax. It rece1ves payment for goods delivered, at 
a price determined by the State. It produces a profit and loss account, and 
if this shows a profit, it is divided up in certain proportions, a part going back 
to the State and a part going to the factory for improvements, &c. In the 
U.S.S.R. there are no private resources available for investment in industry. 
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Accordingly, when the plan necessitates the construction of a new factory, 
_ or any other enterprise that requires long-term financing, the money has 
to be found from public funds, or forced loans. 

13. The question of the fixation of prices is one of the most puzzling 
phenomena in Soviet Russia, and it may be more readily understood if the 
following points are taken into consideration: (a) As all foreign trade is 
controlled directly by the Government there are no competitive traders on 
the foreign market to bring rouble prices of international goods to the world 
level. The foreign trade monopoly is an indissoluble part of the Soviet 
system. Imports are strictly limited to materials required for ensuring the 
independence of the Union. Exports are made to obtain money to pay for 
the imports, and are not influenced by any such domestic considerations as 
a lack of food-stuffs for the population. Everything, indeed, is subordinated 
to the fulfilment of the plan. Low wages and the manipulation of the rouble 
account counteract high cost-prices, which are the result of poor labour 
efficiency and uneconomic planning. (5) As all large-scale industry is in the 
hands of the Government there is only one seller of its products. There is, 
therefore, no competition among sellers, and the Government can further 
discriminate amongst buyers as to the prices it charges. (c) As the Government 
factories and farms are the sole users of machinery, there is practically only 
one buyer of machinery. There is left for the operation of supply and de- 
mand little more than the sale of agricultural products, which would, 
perhaps, be a considerable matter were it not that the Government, by 
imposing very heavy taxation in kind on the peasants, succeeds in getting 
into its hands most of the food and raw materials. The Government of the 
Union has thus practically a complete stranglehold on the price level. It 
need not take any account of the price level of the outside world, and, so 
long as it keeps supply short of the requirements of the public, it can be sure 
that, whatever price it charges within certain limits, the goods will be bought. 

14. The process of socialisation, during recent years, towards the uniform 
economic control of the State, which has now been achieved, has been accom- 
panied by a further advance in political uniformity and ‘Gleichschaltung’ 
under the ‘Dictatorship of the Proletariat’. Opposition within the party is 
now a thing of the past; it is not discussed in even the most optimistic anti- 
Soviet quarters, except as a matter of personal rivalries. As the Communist 
party is, even in principle, the force which ‘guides’ the ‘Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat’, uniform submission to the ‘party line’ is some indication of the 
political and social uniformity which has been achieved in every aspect of 
the life of the population. The overwhelming power of the State, fused with 
the Communist party, has, of course, been assisted by the process of socialisa- 
tion under economic planning; but the process of socialisation and the aims 
which have dictated this process have made the assertion of the power of the 
State against the individual or group of individuals and the intrusion of 
the State into the most minute concerns of the population more than ever 
necessary, as well as easier to achieve. The relationship of State, Government 
and Communist party (which cannot be distinguished as separate forces 
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under the Soviet system of dictatorship) to the population is most con- 
veniently illustrated in (a) the treatment of the population as labour; 
(6) justice; and (c) the system of propaganda. . 
15. The establishment of Fascist Governments may, perhaps, be regarded 
in the main as an attempted solution of the question of relations between 
capital and labour. According to fascism, the Communist doctrine of class- 
war Is ‘simpliste’, but the Communist may, perhaps, reply with some Justifi- 
cation that the national chauvinism characteristic of Fascist régimes is a 
blanket which conceals but does not solve the problem of class-war. The 
Communist solution of the class-war problem in the state of socialism, which 
is now almost completed in the Soviet Union, is merely the subjection of 
every individual or group interest to the State. This subjection is not re- 
garded as such, because the interests of all ‘toilers’, namely, those who accept 
subjection, are declared to be identical and sympathetic; and any latent 
opposition is ascribed to ‘class enemies’ who must be eradicated. The eradica- 
tion is theoretically not quite complete, but in point of fact the ‘class enmity’ 
still diagnosed to exist is merely a rationalisation of opposition to the Govern- 
ment. Neglecting, as it does, the possibility of any justifiable interests which 
can run counter to the ‘general line of the party’, the task of the Soviet 
dictatorship has been simplified. There has been no need to express a stand- 
ing compromise between intrinsically divergent interests in the form of a 
corporative system, because no such divergency can be recognised. The only 
interests recognised are those of the proletariat, which is regarded as exer- 
cising 1ts mysterious general will in the form of a dictatorship administered 
by the Communist party. However much the party or State, the sole 
employers of labour, exploit labour, they can do no wrong as they are express- 
ing labour’s will to be exploited. A good illustration of the attitude of the 
State towards labour is provided by the following extract from the important 
report on ‘Organisational Questions’ which M. Kaganovich delivered to the 
Party Congress at the beginning of this year. He declared that the tasks of 
industrialisation, socialisation of agriculture and the acquisition of technical 
efficiency have been carried out by the party, primarily by mobilising the 
masses, by readjusting all ‘transmission-belts’, especially the trade unions, by 
crushing the opportunist elements in the trade unions, and by directing the 
attention of the trade-union organisations to the problems of shock work and 
Socialist competition and new methods of Socialist labour. The reference 
here to the trade unions is particularly significant; they were until recently 
regarded as the stronghold of ‘Right Wing’ opinion, of which their former 
secretary, M. Tomski, was one of the representatives in the party. But the 
trade unions, with other sources of opposition, have now been completely 
eliminated ; their historic functions have atrophied, and, as will be seen from 
M. Kaganovich’s remarks, ‘trade-unionism’, as a word signifying repre- 
sentation of the interests of labour as divergent from the interests of capital 
(even though it be State capital), has become a term of reproach. Such 
functions of the trade unions as forcing up wages through the machinery of 
‘collective contracts’, which are still supposed to exist between the employees 
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and the directorate of each enterprise, have in practice disappeared. By 
recent legislation the trade unions have been turned into one of the State 
inspecting organisations, having assumed a large part of the duties of the 
defunct People’s Commissariat for Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, 
sharing them with the Commission of Soviet Control. The elimination of 
‘trade-unionism’, as properly understood and as pointed out by M. Kagano- 
vich, has assisted the introduction of ‘new methods of Socialist labour’. 
These ‘new methods’ consist of devices for speeding up labour to increased 
output, theoretically as a result of the enthusiasm of the workers. ‘Shock 
work’, involving working extra time, and ‘Socialist competition’, involving 
the rivalry of different groups of workers or different factories in speeding 
up production, are virtually enforced by propaganda and play an important 
part in the Soviet industrial and social system. They are obviously methods 
which would be bitterly opposed in any economy in which organised labour 
had a voice. 

16. The treatment of labour by the Government is one of the most im- 
portant aspects of Soviet economy; and is perhaps the most important indi- 
cation of the degree of progress made in achieving the Communist ideal. 
The tendency towards a stricter regimentation of labour has the effect of 
making not only wages, but rights—rights to housing, rights to a share in the 
distribution by the State of food and consumption goods, and even personal 
freedom—closely dependent on the individual’s origin, status and behaviour 
in employment. The importance of the ‘struggle with the fluidity of labour’ 
is a constant theme of internal propaganda, and the text, ‘He who does no 
work, neither shall he eat’, has come to supplant entirely the purer doctrine 
of ‘From each according to his capacity, to each according to his needs.’ At 
the end of 1932 it was thought necessary by the Government to issue a decree 
which rendered any worker who absented himself from his place of employ- 
ment for one day, without valid reason being shown, liable to instant dis- 
missal, accompanied by loss of his ration-card and living accommodation in 
the tenement attached to his place of employment. This decree was supple- 
mented by a later measure ‘to subordinate the system of workers’ victualling 
to the interests of production’, which abolished the closed co-operatives 
attached to the greater enterprises, where some 3 million workers were 
served, and placed their meals and other food supplies, &c., under the direct 
control of the manager. In connexion with the decree rendering absentee 
workers liable to instant dismissal, a pronouncement was made by the Public 
Prosecutor to the effect that the individuals concerned were prohibited from 
obtaining employment elsewhere for six months after dismissal. Further- 
more, they were obliged to surrender their ration-cards, which gave them the 
right to buy specified quantities of bread, sugar, &c., in certain shops at cheap 
rates. On re-employment they were to receive cards of a lower category. 
The mastery of the State over the peasantry has been brought about by 
similar decrees. The taxation of collective farms and private farms has been 
based not on total calculated incomes, but on planned areas of cultivation. — 
Kulak holdings, however, are assessed not on the basis of the area of cultiva- 
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tion planned for them, but on their income, at a rate varying from 40 per 
cent. to 60 per cent. This attack on the kulak became even more significant 
when an additional decree regarding the ‘self-taxation of the agricultural 
population’ was issued, according to which kulak households were to be 
taxed up to twice the rate of their original assessment. The tendency lately 
has been the enforcement of responsibility, ‘the unity of command’, and the 
cutting down of superfluous officials, the Government and the Communist 
party relying on the ‘politotdels’ (political departments, which are composed 
of members of the party, and are to be found in most enterprises) to keep a 
check on the managers. 

17. In Italy judges have become ordinary State officials, and can be dis- 
missed without pension. In the U.S.S.R. justice has been declared class 
justice, and is a weapon for crushing the enemies of the proletariat, each case 
being determined according to the so-called revolutionary conscience. The 
origin, proletarian or otherwise, of the accused usually decides the question 
of guilt. While the sentences of a Fascist court are far from impartial, the 
sentences of Soviet courts, according to a book published privately by the 
Soviet Government for the use of the Soviet judiciary, have been admitted 
by such high authorities as M. Bulat, President of the Supreme Court, to be 
wrong in almost seventy-five out of a hundred cases. 

18. In spite of the overwhelming power of the State as against the popula- 
tion, the Soviet Government is far from neglecting the governed. The 
substitute for democracy is propaganda. Instead of the will of the people 
being explained to the State, the will of the State is explained to the people; 
and this curious inversion is illustrated by the transformation of the super- 
ficially democratic system of republican institutions into propaganda insti- 
tutions. The soviets of factories, towns and villages, which, by the Consttu- 
tion, are the lowest stage in the elective system, culminating in the Central 
Executive Committee of the Union, now possess the functions of ‘working 
out the decisions of the party and Government’. The whole scheme of Soviet 
political life is based on this ‘working out’, which is not only imposed on such 
administrative bodies as soviets, but is the basis of ‘conferences’ in workers’ 
clubs, libraries, schools, in State and collective farms, and, in fact, every 
place where two or three are gathered together in the name of the Dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat. 

19. In the general Soviet system of internal and external political mass 
agitation, the part played by propaganda for international revolution should 
not be underrated. Of the two facets of the Soviet régime, the Comintern 
organisation has scarcely changed since the foundation of the Third Inter- 
national, while the other facet—the territorial State of the Soviet Union— 
has undergone sensational development. Foreign public opinion has there- 
fore tended rather to concentrate its attention on the progress of the Soviet 
territorial State, and now seems to pride itself on the presumed sophisticated 
view that the Comintern is an embarrassing legacy, to which the Soviet 
Government are obliged to render grudging and increasingly perfunctory 
lip-service. This view, however, is not borne out on closer acquaintance with 
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the facts. In the U.S.S.R. the Communist party and the State are perhaps 
even more closely connected than are the Fascist party and the Italian State 
apparatus. Everything in the U.S.S.R. is decided by the Communist party, 
or rather by the Politburo of that party. The Communist party of the 
U.S.S.R. is a section of the Comintern, which is responsible for the action of 
its different component parts, and it is clear that it would be pure casuistry 
for one of these organisations to declare itself irresponsible for the activities 
of the other. The greater part of Soviet propaganda is admittedly directed 
to the economic, administrative and military problems of the Soviet State, 
and to the duties of Soviet citizens in contact with these problems; but the 
importance of an internationalist, as opposed to a nationalist, outlook in 
foreign policy is repeatedly emphasised, and the Soviet Union must, it is 
asserted, never lose sight of the interest, not only of its own proletariat, but 
also of the proletarians of all lands in the cause of world revolution.? 
. I have, &c., 
CHILSTON 


2 Some minor amendments—not affecting the general conclusions—were made to the text 
of this despatch as received from Lord Chilston. The text here printed includes these 
amendments. In a letter to Mr. Collier accompanying the despatch Lord Chilston wrote 
that the review of the Soviet régime was the work of Mr. Charles and Mr. Vyvyan. 


No. 602 


Letter from Mr. Collier to Viscount Chilston (Moscow) 


[WV 3120/16/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 8, 1934 
Dear Lord Chilston, 

As you will have seen from our despatch No. 222 of May 3,' the arguments 
used by Charles in his conversation with M. Weinberg, on the subject of 
Manuilski’s speech to the Party Congress and other anti-British material in 
the Soviet press, which he reported in his despatch No. 189? of April 23, have 
been approved here. We were also glad to learn from your despatch No. 2283 
of May 16 that you have spoken on the same subject to the Acting 
Commissar in M. Litvinov’s absence. We particularly noticed that in replying 
to you M. Krestinsky pretended to know nothing of the considerable quantity 
of anti-British articles which have recently appeared in the Soviet press, and 
this ignorance, feigned or otherwise, seems to us to provide you with a good 
opportunity for reverting to the matter with M. Litvinov when he returns 
to Moscow. 

A conspicuous example of the kind of material to which exception is taken 
here is the silly but offensive article by Maiorski enclosed in translation in your 
despatch No. 2404 of May 22. Another example is an article in the ‘Pravda’ 
of May 6, reported in your despatch No. 2264 of May 16 on the war between 


1 Not printed. 2 No. 590. 3 No. 597. 4 Not printed. 
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Ibn Saud and the Imam of the Yemen. These two productions clearly 
illustrate the discrimination against Great Britain in the matter of propa- 
ganda which was the main argument used in the representations to M. Maisky 
recorded in our despatch No. 1745 of the 4th April. On that occasion not 
only abuse of British foreign policy but also interference with our own internal 
affairs was complained of, and the contrast was pointed out between the 
treatment of Great Britain in this respect and that of other countries, such as 
Italy and the United States of America with which, for some reason, the 
Soviet Government appear sincerely anxious to stand well. As you know, 
however, it is actually in the matter of foreign policy that Soviet propaganda 
is especially discriminatory against us. While our internal affairs seem to 
receive no more abuse than those of France, the Soviet Government’s new 
ally, our foreign policy is treated in a very different way. Not only are we 
put almost on a par with Germany and Japan as imaginary instigators of 
anti-Soviet aggression, but the Soviet press endeavours in general to impli- 
cate us in any disturbance of the peace in any part of the world. 

We think, therefore, that M. Litvinov’s attention might be particularly 
drawn to the two articles which I have mentioned, amongst other material 
which you may have to show him, as instances of deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion. Maiorski’s article is obviously not worth going into in detail, but the 
important point 1s that he has seized on the rumour in the British press of an 
alr convention as evidence of a plan to co-ordinate European air forces for 
an attack on the Soviet Union. Those responsible for the direction of Soviet 
foreign policy may or may not disagree with the idea of an air convention 
propounded in the British press as a contribution towards peace, but they 
certainly cannot believe the interpretation that Maiorski put upon the 
rumour. The other article on the Hejaz~Yemen dispute illustrates the 
discriminatory way in which British commitments or interests in oriental 
countries are treated as opposed to those of other countries. The article is so 
muddled and illogical that it 1s possibly inefficient as propaganda; but it is 
noteworthy since, although the conflict in Arabia is put down to imperialist 
intrigues, it contains no mention of Italy, in spite of the notorious Italian 
interest in the Yemen. This fact obviously bears out our argument of dis- 
crimination in favour of Italy. 

When you speak to M. Litvinov about the anti-British tone of the Soviet 
press, he will doubtless pretend that it is a matter of slight importance, and 
he may reply that the tone of our press is not generally favourable to Soviet 
international policy. On the latter point he might be reminded that our 
press, though uncontrolled, does not, at least, accuse the Soviet Government 
of planning ‘the new World War’, which the Soviet press is accustomed to 
describe as a leading motive of our foreign policy. 


LAURENCE COLLIER 


5 No. 585. 
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No. 603 


Mr. Palairet (Bucharest) to Sir F. Simon 
(Recewed Fune 10, 8.10 p.m.) 


No. 64 Telegraphic [N 3398/2275/38] 


BUCHAREST, June 10, 1934, 12.20 p.m. 


This morning’s newspapers publish text of notes exchanged at Geneva 
which effect renewal of diplomatic relations between Roumanian Govern- 
ment and Soviet Government and give assurances of mutual respect of 
sovereignty and abstention from every form of agitation and propaganda. 

Official communiqué announces that Council of Ministers examined these 
documents last night and gave their full approval. Roumanian Government 
have telegraphed their congratulations and thanks to M. Titulescu. 

Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs told me on June 7 that 
nothing had been settled by M. Titulescu as regards Russia, and unexpected 
early exchange of notes has caused some sensation and surprise here. The 
news has, however, been so far received with satisfaction. 


No. 604 


United Kingdom Delegate (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fune 16) 
No. 89 [(N 3531/2/38] 
GENEVA, June 14, 1934 


The United Kingdom Delegate to the League of Nations presents his 
compliments and has the honour to transmit copy of a letter from Mr. Walters 
to Mr. Strang respecting Russia and the League, dated June 14, 1934. 


ENCLosuRE 1 IN No, 604 
Letter from Mr. Walters to Mr. Strang 


GENEVA, June 14, 1934 
I enclose herewith the record of a conversation which the Secretary- 
General had with Mr. Litvinov the other day, which may be of interest 


to you. 
Would you please regard it as strictly and specially confidential, since 


Mr. Litvinov himself was very strong on this point. 
FRANK WALTERS 


. Vil 7905 ZZ 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 604 


Minute by M. Avenol 
II juin 1934 

M. Litvinov m’a invité a déjeuner. Je crois devoir noter les points essentiels 
de la conversation qui a été de nature privée. M. Litvinov en effet n’avait, 
m’a-t-il dit, aucune instruction ni autorisation de faire des démarches 
officielles vis-a-vis de la Société des Nations. La question de l’entrée de 
Union Soviétiste 4 la Société des Nations est ibrement débattue, mais 
jusqu’ici elle n’a fait Pobjet d’aucune décision. L’opinion publique est encore 
défavorable a la Société des Nations. Il faut en remonter le cours en associant 
la Société des Nations a une politique correspondant aux aspirations; c’est-a- 
dire celle des pactes régionaux. Ceux-ci ne peuvent étre conclus hors de la 
Société des Nations: l’entrée dans la Société en serait donc une conséquence. 
Si la politique des Pactes Régionaux n’aboutissait pas, PU.R.S.S., con- 
servant sa liberté, pourrait rechercher une autre politique. 

Telle est la raison pour laquelle !’U.R.S.S. n’a pas encore pris de décision. 
M. Litvinov m’a donné a comprendre qu’en venant 4 mon bureau cette 
démarche aurait paru revétir un caractére officiel. 

Sous réserve de cette observation essentielle, M. Litvinov m’a entretenu 
de diverses préoccupations qu’aurait l’U.R.S.S. a l’occasion de son admission 
éventuelle a la Société des Nations. 

L’U.R.S.S. désirerait étre protégée par un moyen quelconque contre des 
applications étendues et abusives, a son avis, de l’article 12. M. Litvinov vise 
expressément certains litiges anciens ou latents dérivant de l’application de 
la législation révolutionnaire soviétique. Peut-étre quelques pays qui les 
laissaient dormir pourraient étre tentés de les faire revivre. M. Litvinov fait 
allusion a la question des armateurs finlandais. Je lui réponds que vis-a-vis 
de la compétence obligatoire de la Cour, il est aisé de rédiger des réserves 
excluant des catégories ou fixant une date d’origine pour la compétence. 
Pour le Conseil, le probléme est plus difficile: un litige purement juridique 
peut devenir plus tard un conflit politique. Ceci dit, je ferai étudier la 
question en vue de rechercher sous quelle forme satisfaction pourrait lui étre 
donnée. 

M. Litvinov désire faire également des réserves de principe en ce qui con- 
cerne le régime des mandats, excluant la responsabilité de lU.R.S.S. dans 
ce régime. 

Au sujet des formalités d’entrée, je lui explique que l’initiative appartient 
4 l’Etat candidat. Dans les derniéres années, cette obligation de demander 
Padmission a été atténuée. La Turquie et le Mexique ont fait savoir ofh- 
cleusement qu’ils désiraient entrer. Ce désir a été expressément formulé, 
mais une fois connu, il a été rencontré par une invitation courtoise, 
émanant de plusieurs membres. 

Je lui explique aussi les conditions pour la création d’un siége permanent. 
Je fais ressortir les différences entre la situation actuelle et celle qui se pré- 
sentait au moment de |’admission de l’Allemagne. Mais dés ce moment 1a, 
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avant l’admission, le Conseil avait pris les mesures nécessaires pour éviter le 
risque qu’une fois l’admission prononcée, le si¢ge permanent fut alors refusé. 

M. Litvinov enfin a remarqué que si 1’U.R.S.S. entrait 4 la Société des 
Nations, ses demandes relatives 4 des postes dans le Secrétariat seraient trés 
limitées. L’U.R.S.S. éprouve, en effet, en ce moment, le besoin de réserver 
pour ses propres besoins tout le personnel utilisable pour les services ex- 
térieurs. 

M. Litvinov a fait allusion aussi aux obligations des membres entre eux: 
ces obligations ne devraient-elles pas supposer qu’il y a un minimum de rela- 
tions entre eux. I] exprime quelques préoccupations au sujet du retard de 
l’adhésion de la Yougoslavie a l’acte de la Petite Entente. II parle de l’atmo- 
sphére désagréable de Genéve et se demande si, au cas od 1’U.R.S.S. serait 
membre de la Société des Nations, ses délégués seraient dans l’obligation de 
s’arréter a Berlin ou 4 Vienne pour obtenir un visa. 


j. A. 


No. 605 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir 7. Simon (Received June 27) 


No. 731 [WN 3738/53/38] 
BERLIN, June 21, 1934 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acquaint you, with reference to Lord Chilston’s 
despatch No. 288! of the 16th June, that the evening newspapers of the 21st 
June contain the announcement that the German Ambassador in Moscow 
has been placed en disponibiltté and will be replaced by Graf von der Schulen- 
burg, the present German Minister in Bucharest. 

2. The official announcement adds that the removal of Herr Nadolny from 
his post at his own request in no way means an alteration of German policy 
towards the Soviet Union. Suggestions which have appeared in foreign 
papers, endeavouring to show a connexion between the change of Ambas- 
sadors in Moscow and certain questions regarding German-Soviet relations, 
are without foundation. I understand, however, that Herr Nadolny has been 
removed because he encouraged (without knowing whether Herr Hitler 
would approve) the Soviet Government to propose to Germany a Russo- 
German guarantee of the independence of the Baltic States. Moreover, 
Herr Nadolny was always, owing to his partly Slav origin, unbeloved by 
Herr Hitler. 

3. I have sent a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador in 


Moscow. 
I have, &c., 


Eric Puirps 


1 Not printed. This despatch reported the sudden departure of Herr Nadolny from 
Moscow. 
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No. 606 
Letter from Viscount Chilston (Moscow) to Mr. Collier 


[W 4027/16/38] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, MOSCOW, une 22, 1934 

Your letter of June 8.! 

I took the opportunity in a conversation with Litvinov yesterday to revert 
to the matter of the continued anti-British tone of the Soviet press. In reality 
Litvinov himself easily provided the opportunity by making a fairly clear 
intimation (please see my letter to you of today’s date)? that our relations 
and the attitude of Great Britain towards the Soviet Union were not in his 
opinion as good as they might be. When I referred to the more offensive of 
the articles recently published, and the discrimination against us in the 
matter of propaganda, and in particular to the entire misrepresentation of 
our foreign policy as being one of an instigation of anti-Soviet intervention 
and even of disturbance of the peace of the world, Litvinov did not at all 
dispute or deny the fact of this anti-British attitude, nor did he object when 
I said that, whatever might be the sentiments of criticism from time to time 
expressed in the British press in regard to the Soviet régime and administra- 
tion, the continuous representation of Great Britain as preparing a world war 
in unison with Japan and Germany against the Soviet Union was certainly 
not in accord with the declared desire to be on better terms. 

Litvinov did not adopt the Krestinsky attitude or profess ignorance of the 
tone of the ‘Pravda’ and ‘Izvestiya’. On the contrary he endeavoured to 
turn the tables on us by saying ‘What can you expect when we see what you 
say about us?’, and he mentioned in particular publications such as the 
‘Aeroplane’, which I do not know, and I think he said “The Tablet’, as well 
as ‘certain organs which, though not officially inspired, nevertheless must 
represent the views of large numbers of British Government supporters’. 
I presume he had in mind the Rothermere and Beaverbrook press and the 
‘Morning Post’. 

Litvinov also asserted that I was quite wrong if I supposed that Soviet 
journals were controlled by the Government here. He said that no press 
articles were ever submitted before being published, but he admitted that 
the Narkomindel gives a line to the press and to this extent can and does 
influence its tone. I could only say that I wished he would give a better line 
and more in accordance with the truth; but all that I could gather by impli- 
cation was that if our relations were more friendly the line might also be 
better. 

CHILSTON 


1 No. 602. 

2 Not printed. This letter dealt with the question of an agreement between His Majesty’s 
Government and the Soviet Government for according to arrested persons the right and 
facilities of communicating with their respective diplomatic and consular authorities. 
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No. 607 
Letter from Viscount Chilston (Moscow) to Mr. Collter 


[WV 4027/16/38) 
BRITISH EMBASSY, MOSCOW, June 30, 1934 


My letter of the 22nd June about the anti-British tone of the Soviet press.' 

I do not appear to have made any impression on Litvinov. Two particu- 
larly hostile articles have appeared recently: the first, in the ‘Pravda’ of the 
22nd June, alludes to articles in the ‘Aeroplane’ and states that British aerial 
bases in the Near East are intended for raids on the territory of the U.S.S.R. 
The article also refers to the visit of four ‘Southampton’ flying boats to the 
Baltic States in September, 1933, and says that ‘the English influence in the 
Baltic States is directed primarily against the U.S.S.R.’ 

The second article appeared in the ‘Pravda’ of the 27th June and took 
for its text Maisky’s speech at Birmingham on the 25th June.? It refers to 
British imperialist war schemes and says that ‘even now military preparation 
which demands colossal expenditure falls as a heavy load upon the shoulders 
of the toilers who are already suffering from unemployment, lowering of 
wages, and all forms of exploitation. It is universally known how great 1s 
the leading role in the preparation of a new world slaughter played by 
certain groups of the English bourgeoisie.’ It is true that this article admits 
that there are large sections even of bourgeois opinion in Great Britain ‘who 
do not want war and remember its horrors and consequences’. 

CHILSTON . 


1 No. 606. 
2 M. Maisky addressed the National Peace Conference at Birmingham on June 25. 


No. 608 


Letter from Sir R. Vansittart to Viscount Chilston (Moscow) 


[W 4027/16/38] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, July 24, 1934 
I have read with interest your two letters of June 22' and June 30? to 
Collier on your conversation with M. Litvinov about the anti-British tone 
of the Soviet press; and I feel that, though you must now be thoroughly tired 
of a subject on which no one at Moscow gives you a serious or straight- 
forward answer, the time has come for you to make a last effort to get the 
Soviet Government to realise how matters are bound to stand if they will not 

listen to the commonsense of our representations. 
I need not deal with M. Litvinov’s particular arguments. He must know 
as well as anyone that there can be no comparison between, on the one hand 


1 No. 606. 2 No. 607. 
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the ‘Aeroplane’ or the ‘Tablet’, the one an almost unknown technical 
journal; and the other the organ of a church which has its own reasons for 
hostility to his Government and is notoriously independent of all outside 
control, and on the other, the ‘Pravda’, one of the two principal papers of 
the Soviet Union; and he must know, too, that we not only have no control 
over the Rothermere and Beaverbrook press, but are often bitterly attacked 
by it. I presume, however, that M. Maisky has by now reported his inter- 
view with me on July 3rd, recorded in the Secretary of State’s despatch 
No. 3524 of 18th July; and I think M. Litvinov should be told that I am 
telling the Ambassador that it is really not serious business to speak of 
improved relations in one breath and to blackguard us systematically with the 
other, despite my very friendly response to him at our last interview and 
despite the fact that His Majesty’s Government have in substance met 
Russian wishes in regard to the Eastern Pact. In short, the Soviet Govern- 
ment cannot have it both ways; and they must now choose between a policy 
of real friendship with us in all respects and the policy they have been pur- 
suing hitherto, for they must realise that the public here is not yet convinced 
of their friendly intentions and will never be reassured if they continue to use 
language about us in their official and semi-official organs which they would 
never use about the French, the Italians, the Americans, or any other nation 
with whom they wish to stand well. Indeed, judging by these libels, the 
Soviet Government appear to the bulk of the public here to go out of their 
way to make improved relations with us difficult. They thus play into the 
hands of their critics, which does not make good sense. If therefore they 
really want better relations, for which we are quite ready, they will only 
raise up obstacles themselves unless they are reasonably polite to and reason- 
ably truthful about us. Moreover, the French have made the Eastern Pact 
conditional on Russia’s entry into the League, and Russia will be a queer 
League-mate indeed if, once in, she continues to abuse and libel her fellow- 
members as systematically as she has libelled this country. I am being frank 
because frankness Is necessary if relations are truly to improve; and we seem 
to have reached a turning where such an improvement is within sight, if the 
Soviet Government will look facts in the face. 

I have no objection to your reading to M. Litvinov such parts of this letter 
as you think fit, if you think that would be better than purely verbal repre- 
sentations. In any case, however, you should leave him in no doubt of the 
importance we attach to this matter, and its bearing on the chances of success 
- for his present foreign policy. 

R. VANSITTART 


3 On August 20 Sir R. Vansittart forwarded to Lord Chilston a copy of a letter from the 
Air Ministry stating that the ‘Aeroplane’ was in no way a Government or an Air Force 
journal ; it received no support from the Air Ministry and had in fact attacked the Ministry 
on many occasions. 

4 See Volume VI of this Series, No. 510. 
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No. 609 
Minute by Sir L. Oliphant 


LW 4599/2148] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 3, 1934 

The Counsellor of the Soviet Embassy called this afternoon and requested 
me to take note of a communication which he had received instructions to 
make regarding the question of Russia joining the League of Nations. 

M. Cahan said that, in view of the somewhat long-drawn-out negotiations 
regarding the Eastern (Locarno) Pact, the French Government had ‘insis- 
tently’ urged the Soviet Government not to miss the forthcoming meeting of 
the Council of the League to express their desire to join the League. 

In view of this advice on the part of the French Government and in view 
of the friendly attitude of His Majesty’s Government, as shown in speeches 
in the House of Commons and elsewhere in favour of Russia joining the 
League, the Soviet Ambassador in Paris had received instructions to inform 
the French Government that the Soviet [Government] would be prepared, 
if an invitation were addressed to them on lines similar to those previously 
addressed to Mexico and Turkey, to reply in the affirmative, it being 
definitely understood that the Soviet would, on joining the League, have 
a permanent seat on the Council. 

A similar communication as that made by M. Cahan to me 1s being made 
at Rome, Angora and Prague. 

In conclusion M. Cahan added that his Government hoped that the 
support of His Majesty’s Government in this matter would not be withheld. 

M. Cahan expressed the wish of his Government that the above may all 
be regarded as confidential at present in order that any discussion in the 
press may be avoided.! 


L. O. 


1 A despatch recording this interview was sent to Lord Chilston on August 9. Mean- 
while, on August 7, after consulting Sir R. Vansittart, Sir J. Simon wrote as follows to 
Mr. Chamberlain, who was acting Prime Minister while Mr. MacDonald was in Canada 
and Mr. Baldwin on holiday: 

‘You will remember that in the debate of July 13 I said that we were prepared to 
welcome Russia warmly to the League of Nations if Russia makes that application 
[Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 292, cols. 694-5]. This was in connexion with the 
proposed Eastern Pact. We now have a formal communication from Russia indicating 
that she would wish to join the League if invited and if assured of a seat on the Council. 
She is making a similar communication to Paris, Angora and other capitals. I think our 
line should be as follows: We should not ourselves propose Russia for membership (that 
would hardly be viewed favourably by Japan) but we must be prepared to support the 
proposal when made by others. There are precedents, e.g. Mexico, which was invited 
by half a dozen States, ourselves included. I should like very much to make our approval 
of Russia’s candidature depend upon the fulfilment by Russia of some conditions, e.g., 
the settling of the Lena Goldfields matter, or stopping Communist propaganda. We can 
certainly intimate that if she 1s going to join the Club at Geneva we expect her to behave 
according to the best traditions of the best clubs, but I doubt whether we shall get very 


much practical result. For practical purposes these matters may be intimated but cannot 
be effectively stipulated.’ 
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No. 610 
Minute by Sir R. Vansittart 


[WV 4662/2/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 7, 1934 


M. Cambon came to see me this afternoon and left with me the annexed 
note from his Government. 

I replied that I had discussed the matter with the Secretary of State this 
morning, and as the result of that discussion was about to see M. Maisky, 
who had applied for an interview on Thursday.' At that interview I was 
going to refer to the representations which we had received from the Soviet 
Chargé d’Affaires the other day and to reply that we welcomed the intima- 
tion that the Soviet Government was ready to join the League of Nations; 
that as for their conditions, that they should be invited to join and that they 
should have a permanent seat on the Council, His Majesty’s Government 
saw no difficulty, and indeed were more than ready to fall in with these 
stipulations. M. Barthou would therefore see that, so far as his present note 
was concerned, we were already in agreement with the desiderata of the 
French Government. The only point that I had to make at present was that 
raised at the beginning of paragraph 5 of the French note in regard to 
procedure. The Secretary of State and I in our conversation this morning 
had been proceeding on the assumption that the French Government were 
going to make the proposal, whereas I saw that, according to the beginning 
of paragraph 5, the French Government anticipated that the initiative would 
be threefold. This point I should have to refer to the Secretary of State 
again, but of course it was a matter of detail which could be settled later. 

The French Chargé d’Affaires agreed in this and said there would be 
ample time to settle such minor points between now and the September 
meeting in Geneva. He added, however, that he believed his Government 
would prefer not to act alone in the matter but rather to act with us and the 
Italian Government (who had also already accepted the Soviet proposal), 
as the French Government would have some hesitation in acting alone 


having in view the possible effect upon their relations with Poland. 
R. V. 
™ See No. 611. 


ANNEX TO No. 610 
Note communicated by the French Embassy 


AMBASSADE DE FRANCE A LONDRES, le 7 aolit 1934 


Le Gouvernement de Moscou a tout récemment déclaré au Gouvernement 
francais (en lui demandant son appul), ainsi qu’aux Gouvernements britan- 
nique, italien, tchéco-slovaque et turc, que l’Union Soviétique était disposée a 
faire partie de la Société des Nations, dés la prochaine session de l’Assemblée, 
si PUnion y était invitée et assurée d’un siége permanent au Conseil. 
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M. Litvinov a en outre ajouté que son Gouvernement ferait en temps 
opportun une déclaration réservant l’usage de l’arbitrage, a l’égard de 
’U.R.S.S., pour les faits postérieurs [sic ? antérieurs] 4 l’entrée de cette 
derniére dans la Société des Nations. Le Commissaire du Peuple a demandé, 
au cas ou cette déclaration provoquerait une discussion juridique, le soutien 
de l’interprétation soviétique par le Gouvernement frangais. 

Ce dernier a accepté de s’employer auprés des autres Gouvernements 
intéressés en vue de faciliter a l’ Union Soviétique son entrée a la Société des 
Nations. 

Selon les premiéres informations parvenues a Paris, le Gouvernement 
italien aurait déja accueilli favorablement la communication soviétique. 
Les déclarations faites a la Chambre des Communes par M. le Principal 
Secrétaire d’Etat et les échanges de vues intervenus lors du séjour des 
Ministres francais 4 Londres, permettent 4 M. Barthou d’espérer que la 
réponse britannique sera prompte et satisfaisante. M. Corbin a été chargé 
de s’en assurer et d’indiquer en méme temps au Foreign Office la maniére 
dont le Gouvernement francais envisagerait la procédure a suivre. 

Aprés accord entre la Grande-Bretagne, l’Italie et la France, des com- 
munications seraient faites 4 la Pologne et a |’Espagne, tandis que les 
Gouvernements de Berne, de Bruxelles et de La Haye pourraient étre égale- 
ment approchés. 

A Genéve, dés le début de la session du Conseil, dans une réunion privée 
qu’auraient préparé les conversations, les Représentants anglais, italien et 
francais et ceux des Gouvernements qui s’y montreraient disposés, feraient 
part du désir de l’Union Soviétique d’entrer dans la Société des Nations. Ils 
proposeraient qu’elle y soit invitée (procédure suivie pour le Mexique et la 
Turquie) en indiquant l’opportunité de lui faire attribuer un siége permanent 
au Conseil. 

Selon l’impression qui se dégagerait alors, une proposition formelle serait 
dépos¢e sur le Bureau de I’Assembleée par voie de résolution du Conseil — ou 
a défaut par un grand nombre de Gouvernements. 

L’Assemblée procéderait ensuite soit 4 un vote, s’il apparaissait qu’aucune 
opposition ne dit se déclarer, soit 4 une manifestation de sympathie d’un 
grand nombre de Gouvernements, les opposants observant le silence. Dans 
les deux cas, le procés-verbal qui enregistrerait le sentiment favorable serait 
envoyé au Gouvernement de Moscou. 

Au regu de cette communication, ce dernier adresserait sa demande 
officielle d’admission en formulant les réserves qu’il jugerait indispensables. 
Cette lettre serait rédigée d’accord entre les Représentants de 1’U.R.S:S. et 
le Secrétariat Général. 

L’Assemblée aurait alors a voter a la majorité et 4 se prononcer dans les 
mémes conditions sur la question du siége permanent. 

L’Ambassadeur de France serait heureux de connaitre aussi rapidement 
que possible le sentiment du Gouvernement britannique sur le projet qu’il 
vient d’avoir l’honneur de lui soumettre. 
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No. 611 
Minute by Sir R. Vansittart 


[NV 4718/2/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 9, 1934 


The Soviet Ambassador called upon me this afternoon in a farewell visit 
before his departure on two months’ leave. 

I took advantage of his visit to refer to the call at the Foreign Office last 
week of the Soviet Chargé d’Affaires, in which he had intimated that the 
Soviet Government would now definitely wish to enter the League of Nations, 
on condition, firstly, that the Soviet Government received an invitation; and 
secondly, that the Soviet Government should enjoy a permanent seat on the 
Council. I told M. Maisky that I had pleasure in informing him, on behalf 
of the Secretary of State, that, so far as His Majesty’s Government were con- 
cerned, we had pleasure in welcoming Russia to the League of Nations and 
in accepting both these stipulations. I imagined, I said, that equally favour- 
able replies would have been received from the French and Italian Govern- 
ments. I hoped, therefore, that everything would proceed smoothly at 
Geneva next month. M. Maisky interjected that he had some slight appre- 
hension as to the attitude of Poland, not on account of Russia’s entry into the 
League, but on account of the permanent seat on the Council. I replied that 
I had also had that consideration in mind, although I did not think that at 
this stage it should occasion undue anxiety. M. Maisky asked me what I 
thought should be done to obviate any possibility of friction at the eleventh 
hour in Geneva. I said that there were two possible courses. One was to deal 
with the matter if and when it arose and when everybody was assembled 
at Geneva. The second course was that, since the British, French and Italian 
Governments were now in agreement on this matter, it might be better not 
to spring it upon the Poles, but to take them into our confidence before the 
September meeting. On the whole, I thought this was the wiser course, but 
I thought that the Government which should open the matter with the Poles 
was surely the French Government, and I thought that this should be 
arranged between the Soviet and French Governments. Ifthe Polish Govern- 
ment were to question the French view, it would be easy enough for the other 
Powers concerned to say that they were in agreement with it. I hoped, 
however, that the Polish susceptibilities to which M. Maisky had referred 
would not create any such difficulty. 

I took the occasion of this conversation to go back a little, and to remind 
M. Maisky of the overtures which he had made to me in our first conversa- 
tion, which is recorded in Foreign Office despatch No. 352! of the 18th July. 
I said that the Soviet Government would recognise that we had been as good 
as our word, and had now had occasion to demonstrate twice, not in word 
but in deed, that we were really anxious for improved relations with the Soviet 
Government. That Government had asked us to support the Eastern Pact 


1 See No. 608, note 4. 
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in Berlin and Warsaw; we had done so. That Government had asked us to 
adopt their view in regard to their entry into the League of Nations; we had 
willingly done so. We were now, I hoped, shortly to be members of the same 
club. What would be the position in any club card-room if members were 
continually accusing each other of having the fifth ace and a Thomson sub- 
machine gun under the table. M. Maisky smiled at this, and I said that 
Russian accusations that we were fomenting war against them in the Far 
East were something of that nature. I told M. Maisky that since our last 
conversation I had been happy to hear that there had been a real improve- 
ment in the attitude of the Russian press, and M. Maisky confirmed that he 
had done what he could and that he also was pleased with the result. He 
added, in fact, that he thought on the whole the British press had been more 
to blame lately than the Russian, and he quoted “The Times’ and ‘Daily 
Express’ in illustration. I said that, of course, I had not hoped that, on 
either side, complete perfection would be attained in these matters, but that 
I did feel most clearly that if we were to enter upon an era of improved 
relations which corresponded with our real interests, not only must there be 
reality in the resolve, but the appearance of the reality must be presented to 
the outside world. In fact, the expression of hostile opinions and of hostile 
propaganda had by now become a luxury which should no longer be 
indulged. We might have our respective opinions about each other’s 
internal systems, but that was a small matter compared with high politics, 
and ought, if we really meant what we said, to take a definite second place 
to considerations of high politics. I said that M. Maisky knew as well as I 
did what the real world situation was, and why what I had just said was not 
only the path of real statesmanship, but of ordinary common sense. I begged 
that during his holiday he would take occasion to repeat to M. Litvinov what 
I had said. M. Maisky said he would gladly do so, and all the more gladly 
in that he entirely agreed with it. 

I added that I had only one other point to make. I thought it was in the 
interests of both our countries that cases and incidents should, in furtherance 
of our respective interests, be reduced to a minimum. I earnestly hoped, 
therefore, that we should have no more incidents like the Metro-Vickers case, 
which, I thought, was now happily forgotten on both sides, and that, as to 
cases, the only considerable one that I had in mind was that of the Lena 
Goldfields. I thought it would be in the interests of both parties if such an 
irritant, even if it was only considered as a minor irritant, could be got out 
of the way. I said that incidents and cases neither did nor should affect the 
real course of politics, which was dictated by the pressure of more important 
facts and apprehensions. At the same time, the course of both sides would 
be clearer without them. In this, also, M. Maisky cordially agreed, and we 
said au revoir in most amicable fashion. 


R. V. 
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No. 612 
Viscount Chilston (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon (Received August 18) 


No. 389 [N 4834/120/38] 
MOSCOW, August 9, 1934 
Sir, 

Eleven employees of the Ural machine-construction works at Sverdlovsk 
have recently been tried on charges of counter-revolutionary activities and 
wrecking. According to the published account, the counter-revolutionary 
organisation was built up by the former chief engineer of the works, Fidler, 
and after his death by his deputy, Balandin. Its first object was to delay the 
construction of the works by means of faulty planning and by the purchase of 
useless machinery from abroad, thereby causing considerable loss in valuta; 
later, arson was attempted in the forging shop, and damage was done 
amounting, according to the ‘Izvestiya’ to ‘10 million roubles plus half a 
million roubles in valuta’. The counter-revolutionary organisation was 
closely connected with a foreign machine-construction concern and was 
financed by the latter. The go-between was a foreign specialist who was 
employed at the Ural works, and the attempted arson was carried out on his 
instructions in order that new orders might be received by his concern. The 
person chiefly responsible for the attempted arson was an engineer named 
Kushmakov, a former Imperial army officer. The plan for carrying out the 
burning down of the forge shop was drawn up on the 12th December, 1933. 
The foreign specialist paid 20,000 roubles for this attempt. All the accused 
have admitted their guilt; the majority of them are former kulaks and 
officers of the Imperial and Kolchak armies. 

2. Five of the accused have been condemned to death by shooting, and 
three to ten years’ imprisonment in camps of the People’s Commissariat of 
Internal Affairs and to deprivation of civil rights for a period of three years 
after conclusion of the sentence. The three remaining accused received, 
respectively, sentences of seven, five and three years in a concentration camp. 
Only five of the accused are of non-proletarian origin, the rest being fitters 
and foremen. 

3. The foreign specialist involved is, I am informed, of German nationality 
(he is described in the press as ‘N’), and one of the Russians accused is related 
to a former employee of a member of the German Embassy. No reference to 
this was made in the press, but the ‘Izvestiya’ of the 6th August published an 
article by the secretary of the party committee of the factory which mentions 
that the German firms of Krupp and Demag had been supplying the works 
with machinery; this is no doubt intended to give a clue to the real culprits, 
particularly as it is stated later in the article that the growth of the Ural 
factory had excited the alarm of German machinery-production firms. ‘It 
is not difficult to understand’, the writer continues, ‘that the interest of the 
firms losing their markets completely coincides with the interests of the Staff 
and Intelligence Departments of the States who are preparing for inter- 
vention.’ The hit is at Germany this time; but later the writer alludes to the 
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Metro-Vickers trial and enquires: ‘Is it only due to chance that the wrecking 
trials of recent years have always exposed the connexion of the remains of 
the destroyed classes with the representatives sometimes of foreign firms, 
sometimes of foreign General Staffs?’ 

4. I am sending a copy of this despatch to the Department of Overseas 
Trade. 

I have, &c., 
CHILSTON 


No. 613 
Viscount Chilston (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received August 18) 


No. 391 [N 4836/2/38] 
Moscow, August 10, 1934 
Sir, 

I have been interested in observing from Sir George Clerk’s telegram to 
you, No. 220 [Saving]! of the 2nd August, that according to M. Léger’s 
information, M. Litvinov had decided to apply for immediate admission to 
the League of Nations in order to facilitate negotiations for the Eastern Pact, 
whereas the latter gave me to understand, as I reported in my telegram 
No. 107,? that while considerable time might elapse before the pact could 
take shape, he had agreed to the French pressure that the Soviet Union 
should not wait, but be put up for the League of Nations in September. This 
variation 1s characteristic of the attitude noticeable throughout the Franco- 
Soviet negotiations, for while M. Litvinov has always maintained that the 
initiative in any step came from France, the French have referred to the 
proposals as having been urged by M. Litvinov. 

2. In my judgment the Soviet Government have never felt—to say the 
least of it—any enthusiasm for joining the League; and I remember M. Lit- 
vinov saying to me: ‘Yes, we shall be ready to do so, for it is necessary.’ Nor, 
if there were any public opinion here (and none is allowed) would it be in 
favour of an alliance with France or any other Power. But, as the present 
régime so greatly fears the effect upon itself of any war and seeks the utmost 
security available, it is at pains to assure the people of this country that by 
the conclusion of pacts of guarantee and by entering, on invitation, the 
hitherto condemned and decried League of Nations, it may ensure such 
immunity from ‘capitalist and imperialist’ intervention as may enable the 
Communist dictatorship of this country to attain its full and final develop- 
ment, which then might be the prelude to world communism. 

3. With regard to M. Léger’s remark that some of M. Litvinov’s colleagues 
disapproved of the Franco-Soviet Pact and thought Russia’s future was in an 
alliance with Germany, I have reason to believe it is true that at least two of 
his colleagues, MM. Voroshilov and Yenukidze, do not see eye to eye with 
him, and would prefer not to be tied up with France; but such is the intense 


¥ See Volume VI of this Series, No. 558. 2 Ibid., No. 562. 
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desire for ‘security’ that up to the present M. Litvinov is allowed by the 
Politburo to carry out his ideas of a French alliance. At present, and parti- 
cularly since his success in obtaining American recognition and generally 
in international politics, a fairly free hand is given by Stalin and Company 
to M. Litvinov; but I understand that he has to refer all matters of principle 
and high policy to the Politburo, without whose assent and decision no 
important step can be taken. 

4. M. Voroshilov and the Red army might well in principle prefer, from 
the military point of view, the idea of an alliance with Germany to that of 
one with France; but while the fears of German expansion and hostility exist, 
and while the Soviet Government believe that Germany has some under- 
standing with Japan, I hardly think that in their intense desire for security 
they can have seriously considered the question of an alliance with Germany 
alone, although, if this were possible, they might be glad of a tripartite agree- 
ment with France and Germany, if the Eastern Pact fails to materialise. 

5. In connexion with the Soviet obsession of a Japanese attack and of 
possible intervention by other Powers, I may mention here some remarks 
made to me recently by the American Ambassador. In saying to me privately 
that the change of attitude of the Soviet Government towards Great Britain 
and its undoubtedly better feeling were very marked and had been clearly 
noticed by him, Mr. Bullitt said he knew that the Soviet rulers had been 
convinced, however ungrounded this might be, that Great Britain would 
side with Japan, and even that she had been ready, in order to secure 
economic advantages from Japan, to give credits to her for her armaments! 
Mr. Bullitt added that there was general and genuine astonishment here 
when it was seen that His Majesty’s Government not only approved the idea 
of the proposed Eastern Pact, but actually supported and recommended it 
at Berlin; and that some of the speeches recently made in the House of 
Commons and outside had ‘made them open their eyes with surprise’. 

6. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Paris and His Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin. 

I have, &c., 
CHILSTON 


No. 614 


Minute by Mr. Strang 
[WV 4894/2/38] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, August 18, 1934 

The Italian Chargé d’Affaires called yesterday afternoon to discuss the 
agenda for the forthcoming sessions of the Council and Assembly of the 
League of Nations. Nothing that passed on these subjects need be recorded. 
Signor Vitetti then went on to speak about the question of the entry of the 
Soviet Union into the League. He said that he had just received a telegram 
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from Rome from which he gathered that the Soviet Ambassador had recently 
made a démarche on this subject, though the telegram did not tell him what 
the Soviet Ambassador had said. He was instructed to find out what our views 
were, though there again his instructions were not very clear. I told him that 
the Soviet Ambassador had approached us, the main point in his communica- 
tion being that, if the Soviet Government received an invitation similar to 
that extended to Mexico and Turkey, they would accept it. They also 
wanted a permanent seat on the Council. We also understood that they 
wanted to avoid having to arbitrate on disputes arising prior to their entry, 
though I was not certain whether this formed part of the Soviet communica- 
tion to us. So far as I knew these seemed to us reasonable requests, though 
I could not, without reference to the papers, say what our reply had been. 
Signor Vitetti said he would get his instructions clearer and then approach 
us again. He also asked how we should regard a Polish request for a per- 
manent seat on the Council. I said that we had not yet closely considered 
this question. 

He said that he gathered that the Russians did not now wish to make their 
entry into the League conditional upon the conclusion ofa Mutual Guarantee 
Pact. I said that this was our understanding also. 

I did not mention the approach made to us by the French Embassy on 
August 7. 

Signor Vitetti telephoned this morning to say that he had now received 
instructions. The Soviet Ambassador in Rome had informed the Italian 
Government that, if an invitation were addressed to the Soviet Government 
on lines similar to those previously addressed to Mexico and Turkey, they 
would reply in the affirmative, it being definitely understood that the Soviet 
Government would, on joining the League, have a permanent seat on the 
Council. (This is what M. Cahan told Sir L. Oliphant on August 3.)! His 
instructions were to enquire what were the terms of the Soviet communica- 
tion to us and what our reply had been. The Italian Government wished to 
conform their attitude to ours. He could not be sure but he assumed that 
the Italian Government had not yet replied. 

Signor Vitetti can presumably be informed of the reply given to M. Maisky 
by Sir R. Vansittart on August 9.2 (‘I told M. Maisky that I had pleasure in 
informing him, on behalf of the Secretary of State, that, so far as His Majesty’s 
Government were concerned, we had pleasure in welcoming Russia to the 
League of Nations and in accepting both these stipulations’—1.e. invitation 
and permanent seat.) 

It would perhaps be more appropriate for the Northern Department or 
Sir G. Mounsey to see him than for me. 

W. STRANG 


1 See No. 609. 2 See No. 611. 
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No. 615 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Riga) to Sir F. Simon (Received August 27) 


No. 371 [N 4976/131/59] 
RIGA, August 21, 1934 


His Majesty’s Minister at Riga presents his compliments to His Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and has the honour to transmit 
to him copy of despatch No. 207 from Mr. Preston (Kovno) dated August 16 
respecting a conversation with the Lithuanian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
regarding the Eastern Pact of Mutual Guarantee and the Baltic bloc. 


ENcLosure IN No. 615 


Mr. Preston to Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 


No. 207 KOVNO, August 16, 1934 
Sir, 

This morning I had an interview with the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

2. We discussed: 

(a) His Excellency’s visit to Moscow and the proposed Eastern Pact of 
Mutual Guarantee. 

(6) Lithuanian—Polish relations. 

(c) The proposed Baltic bloc. 

(d) The Memel question. 

3. Owing to its specific character I am dealing under separate cover with 
the Memel question. 

4. After referring to the warm reception accorded to him recently in 
Moscow by M. Litvinov, which seems to have been the outstanding feature 
of his visit, M. Lozoraitis said that on the subject of the proposed Eastern 
Pact of Mutual Guarantee there was complete agreement between the 
Lithuanian and Soviet Governments. Lithuania, along with any other 
Powers that might subsequently adhere to the proposed Pact, would take 
part in its drafting. Moreover, M. Litvinov entirely concurred in the 
Lithuanian Government’s view that reservations should be made in respect 
of the Vilna question. 

5. His Excellency went on to say that the whole matter was now being 
held up pending the adherence thereto, or otherwise, of Poland and Ger- 
many. It was his firm belief that Poland and Germany had hitherto been 
united in their efforts to wreck the Pact; although during the last few days 
a tendency had been noticeable at Warsaw to give it more favourable con- 
sideration. 

6. On Polish relations the Minister for Foreign Affairs had little to say; 
but what he had said was very much to the point. Her recent efforts to 
induce Lithuania to open diplomatic relations without at the same time 
offering any solution on the Vilna question having failed, Poland was now 
collaborating with Germany in an attempt to coerce Lithuania by diplo- 
matic pressure and economic reprisals. An example of this was the Polish 
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Government’s refusal, a few days ago, to continue to allow the passage in 
transit through Poland of Lithuanian export[s] destined for Western Europe. 
The reply given to an Austrian firm which had recently applied to the Polish 
Government for transit facilities in respect of pigs from the Lithuanian 
exporting firm of Messrs. Maistas was that in the absence of a veterinary 
agreement between Poland and Lithuania no more transit traffic of this kind 
would be allowed. M. Lozoraitis stated that he anticipated further reprisals 
both from Germany and Poland; but that this would not deter his Govern- 
ment from continuing to pursue their present policy both on the Vilna and 
Memel questions. 

7. His Excellency next referred to the Baltic bloc and rather surprised me 
by stating that his Government had just approached the Latvian and 
Estonian Government{[s] with a view to the immediate summoning of a con- 
ference for the purpose of reaching an agreement on this question. M. Lozo- 
raitis said that as soon as M. Munters returned to Riga, in a few days from 
leave of absence, the meeting of the representatives of the three Baltic States 
would take place, and he was most sanguine as to its success. I ventured to 
mention the difficulties that had hitherto been met with in connection with 
the Vilna question, to which His Excellency vouchsafed the reply that there 
would now be no difficulty in finding a formula which would safeguard 
Lithuania’s territorial interests and at the same time be acceptable to the 
other two Baltic States. 

8. I did not think it necessary to ask M. Lozoraitis why his Government 
were suddenly so anxious to expedite the realisation of the Baltic bloc, a 
scheme over which the Lithuanian Government had been so long in making 
up their minds. The reasons for this sudden volte-face that came clearly to 
my mind were :— 

(a) Lithuania has never been in a tighter corner than she is today and 1s 
in dire need of [the] friendship in a practical form of, besides Soviet Russia, 
some foreign Power or group of Powers. 

(6) Discontent caused to Lithuanian public opinion by the sudden failure 
of the Polish negotiations which makes it imperative that the Lithuanian 
Government should produce a thrill in foreign policy in some other direction. 
In this connection I quite concur in the views expressed by M. Beck (vide Sir 
William Erskine’s despatch No. 331! of the 31st July last) that on the question 
of a détente with Poland Lithuanian public opinion is now considerably in 
advance of the present weak Lithuanian Government. 

(c) The potent arguments no doubt used by M. Litvinov to M. Lozoraitis 
when at Moscow in favour of Lithuania joining the Baltic bloc, a scheme 
which today apparently meets with Moscow’s approval. 


I have, &c., 


Tuomas H. PREsTOoN 
t Not printed. 
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No. 616 


Sir F. Simon to Sir G. Clerk (Parts) 
No. 1281 [N 4928/2/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 24, 1934 
Sir, 

I transmit to you herewith a copy of a note, left by the Counsellor of the 
French Embassy with Sir R. Vansittart on the 7th August,! containing the 
proposals of the French Government for the procedure to be adopted to 
facilitate the admission of the Soviet Union to the League of Nations, and 
enquiring the attitude of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
thereto. 

2. Your Excellency will observe that, according to paragraph 4 of this 
note, the procedure contemplated by the French Government provides for 
joint action being taken by themselves, His Majesty’s Government and the 
Italian Government in approaching the Polish, Spanish and possibly other 
Governments in support of Soviet candidature in advance of the forthcoming 
session of the League Council. The desire of the French Government not to 
act alone in preparing the ground for a favourable reception of Soviet candi- 
dature at Geneva was explained by M. Cambon, in conversation with Sir R. 
Vansittart, as due to their anxiety as to the possible effect on their relations 
with Poland of appearing as the Soviet Government’s sole sponsors. 

3. In view of His Majesty’s Government’s expressed intention of welcom- 
ing Soviet membership of the League, they are prepared to join in the pro- 
posal to be made to the Assembly in due course to invite Soviet candidature, 
and will therefore appear in any case as sponsors of the Soviet Government at 
Geneva. I have therefore decided that there is no objection to complying 
with the wishes of the French Government as regards preliminary joint action 
in this matter with themselves and the Italian Government, and I have 
replied accordingly to the French Ambassador, accepting his Government's 
proposals, in a note of today’s date, a copy of which forms the second 
enclosure to this despatch. 

Iam, &c., 


Joun Smon 
t See Annex to No. 610. 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 616 
Sir F. Simon to M. Corbin 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 24, 1934 
Your Excellency, 

I have the honour to refer to the note left by M. Cambon with Sir Robert 
Vansittart on the 7th August enquiring the attitude of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom to the prospective candidature of the Soviet 
Union for membership of the League of Nations, and also the views of His 
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Majesty’s Government on the procedure contemplated by the French 
Government for facilitating Soviet candidature. 

2. I have pleasure in confirming to Your Excellency the account of His 
Majesty’s Government’s attitude in this matter, which was given to M. 
Cambon by Sir Robert Vansittart on the 7th August, and by Sir Lancelot 
Oliphant during M. Cambon’s subsequent conversation with him. As was 
explained to M. Cambon, the Soviet Ambassador has now been informed 
that His Majesty’s Government welcome the Soviet Government’s intima- 
tion of their readiness to enter the League, and that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are willing to accept the stipulations of the Soviet Government in this 
connexion; namely, that they should receive an invitation to apply for 
membership and that the requisite steps should be taken to secure for the 
Soviet Union a permanent seat on the Council of the League. 

g. With regard to the procedure to be adopted for securing the trans- 
mission of an invitation to the Soviet Government to apply for membership 
at the forthcoming session of the Assembly, Sir Robert Vansittart has already 
intimated to M. Cambon that the French Government’s proposals for action. 
at Geneva, as set out in the above-mentioned note, conform with His 
Majesty’s Government’s ideas on this subject, being based on the precedents 
in the cases of the entry of Mexico and Turkey into the League. 

4. In addition to the steps which the French Government propose should 
be taken at Geneva, it is understood, from the fourth paragraph of M. Cam- 
bon’s note, that the procedure contemplated by the French Government 
includes preliminary joint action on the part of themselves, the Italian 
Government and His Majesty’s Government, in approaching other Govern- 
ments in support of the candidature of the Soviet Union. This proposal has 
received the sympathetic consideration of His Majesty’s Government, and 
I have the honour to inform Your Excellency that, in view of their desire that 
no impediments should arise in the way of the Soviet Union’s candidature 
for membership of the League, His Majesty’s Government will be happy to 
join with the French and Italian Governments in approaching other 
Governments on the lines proposed. 

I have, &c., 
Joun Son 


No. 617 


Minute by Mr. Strang 
[W 4996/2/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 27, 1934 


M. Cambon called this afternoon to fulfil certain instructions he had 
received in regard to the question of the entry of the Soviet Union into the 
League of Nations. 

He said he was charged first of all to convey to Sir J. Simon the thanks of 
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M. Barthou for the reply! which we had sent to the French Embassy’s note 
of August 7. The French Government seem to be agreeably surprised that 
we have gone the whole way to meet them. 

He had further to inform the Foreign Office that the French Government 
had now sent instructions to their representatives in the capitals of all States 
represented on the Council of the League, in addition to their representatives 
at Brussels, The Hague and Berne, to inform the Governments to which they 
are accredited of the reasons for which the French Government are in favour 
of the entry of the Soviet Union into the League, and to ascertain and report 
the attitude of those Governments. The French Government were anxious 
that His Majesty’s Government should take simultaneous action in the same 
sense (the word they use is ‘synchroniser’). M. Cambon agreed that, as the 
French Government had already taken action, our action could no longer 
be simultaneous, but he asked that it should be taken as early as possible. I 
observed that the action taken by the French Government went a good deal 
beyond what they had in mind in paragraph 5 of their note of August 7, 
which had spoken only of action at Warsaw, Madrid, Berne, Brussels and 
The Hague. The French have now approached the Governments of all 
countries represented on the Council and not merely Poland and Spain. 
M. Cambon admitted the discrepancy, but said that their note of August 7 
was, of course, only of a preliminary character. 

M. Cambon went on to explain that the instructions referred to above 
were of two kinds, general and special. The general instructions had been 
sent to all the capitals, except Berne and Warsaw. Switzerland and Poland 
presented special difficulties and special instructions had been sent to the 
French representatives in these countries. 

M. Cambon left me a copy of the general instructions referred to above, 
which I attach hereto. At his request I read them and, in reply to a question 
from him, said that they seemed to me to describe the situation very much 
as we Saw it. 

M. Cambon said that instructions to Berne were despatched on August 25. 
They were to the following effect. The present press campaign in Switzerland 
gives just cause for apprehension as to the Swiss attitude and makes it im- 
portant to know the present attitude of the Swiss Government. The French 
Ambassador in Berne is told, for his strictly personal information, that the 
Swiss Chargé d’Affaires in Paris had intimated that Switzerland ‘pourrait 
étre amenée a prendre une attitude autre que celle de l’abstention’. (This 
M. Cambon understood to mean withdrawal from the League.) It was 
therefore necessary for him to see M. Motta without delay. He was to make 
no reference to the fact that the Soviet Government had taken any step in 
Paris, but was to indicate clearly that the French Government, though it 
had not had occasion to make a public statement as His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had done, was favourable to Russia’s entry and would take the neces- 
sary steps at Geneva in September to facilitate the admission of the Soviet 
Union and the attribution to her of a permanent seat on the Council. The 

¥ See enclosure in No. 616. 
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French Ambassador was therefore to see M. Motta as early as possible to 
emphasise to him certain considerations governing the French attitude (these 
are the same as those expressed in the general instructions) and to try to 
obtain at least a confirmation of the formula of abstention which he had 
apparently had in mind during a former interview with the French Am- 
bassador. 

The French Government had had a reply from the French Ambassador 
on August 26. He had been unable to see M. Motta, who was seeing him 
today (August 27). He had, however, seen the Political Director, whose 
personal view was that abstention was the only formula consistent with the 
interest and dignity of Switzerland. The Director was afraid, however, that 
the President of the Confederation, who was hostile to the entry of Russia, 
was impressed by the campaign in the Swiss press and might influence his 
colleagues. M. Motta might find it difficult also to resist pressure from 
Catholic circles. The French Ambassador, therefore, hoped that the 
arguments he had used might be reinforced by His Majesty’s Minister and, 
if possible, also by the Italian and Scandinavian representatives. 

I told M. Gambon what M. Paravicini had told us about the Swiss reaction 
and also informed him that we were instructing Sir George Clerk to consult 
the Quai d’Orsay as to the Swiss attitude. Our own view was that the Swiss 
would have to be handled very carefully. M.Cambon said that it was clear 
from the instructions sent to Berne that the French Government thought it 
most important that action should be taken in Berne at once. 

As regards Poland, M. Cambon said that the Embassy had not yet 
received a copy of the telegram sent to Warsaw, but he would let us have 
some information about it tomorrow morning. 

I said that I could do no more than submit a record of what he had said. 
We had, of course, undertaken to act in concert with the French Govern- 
ment, but I could not say in what precise form or in what countries we 
should do it. 


W. STRANG 


ANNEX TO No. 617 


AMBASSADE DE FRANCE A LONDRES, le 27 aotlt 1934 


A la suite d’une décision de son Gouvernement, M. Litvinov a fait con- 
naitre au Gouvernement francais que l’Union Soviétique était dispos¢e a 
entrer dans la Société des Nations dés la prochaine session de I’Assembleée si 
elle y était invitée et si elle était assurée d’un siége permanent au Conseil. 

Une demande analogue a été faite 4 Londres et a Rome. 

Le Gouvernement francais a donné une réponse enti¢rement favorable a 
la demande de M. Litvinov. 

Etant donné le vif intérét que le Gouvernement francais attache, d’accord 
avec le Gouvernement britannique, a l’admission de la Russie, il est indis- 
pensable que je sois informé le plus tot possible des dispositions dans lesquelles 
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le Gouvernement auprés duquel vous étes accrédité envisage l’entrée de 
’U.R.S.S. dans l’Organisation de Genéve. 

Il importe toutefois qu’au cours de vos conversations, vous ne fassiez en 
aucune facon état de démarches diplomatiques effectuées par le Gouverne- 
ment de !’U.R.S.S., et dont je vous ai fait part pour votre information 
personnelle. Vous éviterez donc avec soin de laisser l’impression que le 
Gouvernement de I’U.R.S.S. ait fait un acte quelconque de candidature. 
Mais vous indiquerez comme certain aujourd’hui son désir d’assurer la 
participation de |’U.R.S.S. 4 la Société des Nations et vous marquerez trés 
nettement les dispositions du Gouvernement frangais a cet égard. II est 
dés maintenant tout a fait favorable 4 ladmission de la Russie dans la 
Société des Nations et compte entreprendre en Septembre 4 Genéve I’action 
nécessaire en vue de cette admission, avec attribution d’un si¢ge permanent 
et selon une procédure conforme aux précédents établis lors de l’entrée de la 
Turquie et du Mexique a la Société des Nations. 

Dés l’élaboration du Pacte de la Société des Nations, il avait en effet été 
considéré que l’attribution d’un siége permanent au Conseil, justifiée par 
importance des intéréts que représente la Russie, devrait aller de pair avec 
Pentrée éventuelle de ce pays dans l’Organisation de Genéve. La situation 
internationale du Gouvernement de I’U.R.S.S. 4 cette époque n’avait pas 
permis 4 ces dispositions de se traduire dans la réalité. La participation 
active fournie depuis par |’Union Soviétique aux diverses Conférences réunies 
sous les auspices de |’Institution de Genéve, le souci qu’elle y a montré de 
s’associer aux efforts communs des autres Nations dans un esprit de solidanté 
pour le maintien de la paix, le développement enfin de ses relations inter- 
nationales ont profondément modifié la position de fait de la question. 
D’autre part, du fait de l’accroissement du réle politique de la Russie, son 
adhésion peut donner a I|’application des principes et des méthodes de la 
Société des Nations une extension propre a fortifier en ce moment l’autonteé 
de cette Institution. 

Telles sont les considérations qui ont déterminé le Gouvernement frangais 
a accorder son appui a !’entrée de la Russie dans la Société des Nations. 

L’exposé général de ce point de vue vous permettra de vous assurer du 
sentiment du Gouvernement auprés duquel vous étes accrédité et dont vous 
voudrez bien me rendre compte sans retard. 


No. 618 
Minute by Mr. Spearght 
[LN 5021/2/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 27, 1934 


The Polish Chargé d’Affaires enquired today whether I could tell him of 
any further developments with regard to the proposed entry of the Soviet 
Union into the League of Nations. He said that since his last conversation 
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with me! he had learnt that conversations had taken place between His 
Majesty’s Government and the French and Italian Governments as a result 
of which it was likely that those three Governments would take some joint 
action before the meeting of the Assembly (either by a declaration or by 
démarches at various capitals) to indicate their support of the Soviet candida- 
ture. He had also heard that the Soviet Government had definitely decided 
to enter the League on condition that (1) they received an invitation to do so, 
(2) they were given a permanent seat on the Council, and (3) disputes 
arising prior to their entry into the League should not be subject to League 
jurisdiction. 

I told M. Orlowski that his information as to the tripartite conversations 
was correct. The conversations were still continuing and I could not say pre- 
cisely what form the three Governments’ support of the Soviet candidature 
would take; but I understood that they would in fact make some move in 
the near future to indicate their approval of the Soviet candidature on the 
above mentioned conditions and that they would take the initiative in 
arranging for the Soviet Union to be invited to apply for membership. As 
for the conditions made by the latter, I said that our information confirmed 
his own,? but I did not let him know that we had received any official com- 
munication on the subject from the Soviet Government. 

R. L. SPEAIGHT 

1 On August 13 M. Orlowski had informed Mr. Speaight that his Government would not 

oppose the Soviet candidature, although if the Soviet Union insisted on a permanent seat 


on the Council, the Polish Government would certainly raise the question of a permanent 
seat for themselves. 

2 On September 5 M. de Castellane of the French Embassy in London informed Mr. 
Speaight that the French Embassy understood that the only reservation which the Soviet 
Government would make in their application was that they should be given a permanent 
seat on the Council, but that M. Litvinov would raise the arbitration question at a later 
stage. Mr. Speaight explained to M. de Castellane the anxiety of the Foreign Office that the 
exact wording of the Soviet reservations should be known before the invitation was issued, 
and suggested that the competent French representative at Geneva should concert with Mr. 
Strang in consulting with the Secretariat regarding the terms of the Soviet application. 


No. 619 


Sir F. Simon to His Majesty’s Representatives at Brussels, Buenos Autres, 
Copenhagen, The Hague, Lisbon, Madrid, Mexico City, Panama, Peking, 
Prague 


No. 55! Telegraphic [N 4986/2/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 29, 1934, 3.30 p.m. 

The Soviet Government have recently intimated formally to His Majesty’s 
Government that they are prepared to accept membership of the League of 
Nations at the forthcoming session of the Assembly, on the conditions that 
1 No. 55 to Brussels, No. 116 to Buenos Aires, No. 35 to Copenhagen, No. jo to The 


Hague, No. 44 to Lisbon, No. 48 to Madrid, No. 11 to Mexico City, No. 19 to Panama, 
No. 295 to Peking, No. 41 to Prague. 
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they receive an invitation similar to those addressed to Mexico and Turkey 
and are assured of a permanent seat on the Council. I have replied that His 
Majesty’s Government would welcome Soviet candidature and can accept 
both conditions. The French and Italian Governments among others have 
been similarly approached and have returned similar replies. 

With a view to facilitating Soviet candidature, the French Government 
have proposed preliminary action on the part of themselves, the Italian 
Government and His Majesty’s Government in approaching remaining 
members of the Council and Swiss, Belgian and Netherlands Governments 
on the matter in advance of the meetings of the Council and Assembly early 
next month. The French Government have already taken such action and 
His Majesty’s Government have agreed to do likewise. I therefore request 
that, after consulting your French and Italian colleagues, you will without 
delay sound the Government to which you are accredited on their attitude 
to Soviet candidature and will report by telegraph the result of your action. 

You should make no reference to the Soviet Government having made any 
démarche of any kind on this question, though you may indicate that there is 
no doubt of their desire to join the League. The attitude of His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom to Soviet membership of the League 
should be explained on the lines of the statement in my speech in the House 
of Commons on July 12,2 namely, that we consider that the purposes of the 
League would be strengthened by the accession of a State of the size and 
power of the Soviet Union and that it would be of advantage for any political 
combinations into which the Soviet Union has entered or may enter to be 
brought within the framework of the League. 

You should add that His Majesty’s Government hope, therefore, that the 
necessary action at Geneva to secure the admission of the Soviet Union and 
its election to a permanent seat on the Council will be expedited by the co- 
operation of other members of the Council (to Brussels and The Hague only) 
and of the Belgian (Netherlands) Government in the Assembly. 

Repeated to Paris No. 81 Saving, and Moscow.3 | 

2 See No. 609, note 1. This speech was made on July 13, not July 12. 

3 Lord Chilston was informed on August 29 that similar instructions had been sent to 
His Majesty’s representatives at Warsaw and Berne ‘with slight modifications to meet 


special circumstances’, and that he should let the Soviet Government know of the action 
taken by His Majesty’s Government. 


No. 620 
Sir F. Simon to Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) 
No. 62 Telegraphic [N 4986/2/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 29, 1934, 3.50 p.m. 
I 


In adding that His Majesty’s Government hope that the necessary 
action at Geneva to secure Soviet candidature will be facilitated by other 
members of the Council, it will, of course, be necessary for you to refer to the 

1 The first three paragraphs of this telegram were identical with those of No. 619. 
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Soviet Government’s condition that they should be assured of a permanent 
seat. If, as may be expected, the Polish Government mention the satisfaction 
of Poland’s own demand for a permanent seat as a condition for supporting 
the Soviet Government’s candidature, you should explain that His Mayjesty’s 
Government do not consider that any attempt should be made in this con- 
nexion to relate the two questions, and hope that the Polish Government will 
not obstruct Soviet candidature, for which they are presumed to be generally 
in favour, for the sake of pressing their demand. 

Your French colleague has been instructed that he may remind the Polish 
Government of the past efforts of the French Government to satisfy Poland’s 
claim to a permanent seat, which they may renew on a suitable occasion. 
While you should ascertain lines on which French Ambassador has ap- 
proached Polish Government and can in all other respects follow them at 
your discretion, you should be careful not to suggest that His Majesty’s 
Government will at any time support Poland’s claim to a permanent seat. 


No. 621 
Sir F. Simon to Sir H. Kennard (Berne) 


No. 21 Telegraphic [N 4986/2/38) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 29, 1934, 5-15 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 10.! 

2 

With a view to facilitating Soviet candidature, the French Government 
have proposed preliminary action on the part of themselves, the Italian 
Government and His Majesty’s Government in approaching remaining 
members of the Council and the Swiss, Belgian and Netherlands Govern- 
ments on the matter, in advance of the meetings of the Council and Assembly 
early next month. The French Government have already taken such action 
and His Majesty’s Government have agreed to do likewise. 

I shall be glad if, after consulting your French and Italian colleagues, you 
will approach the Swiss Government without delay in support of the repre- 
sentations made by the former. If the Swiss Government cannot support 
Soviet candidature, it is to be hoped that they will at least not oppose it. 

In taking this action you should make no reference to the Soviet Govern- 
ment having made any démarche of any kind on this question, though you 
may indicate that there is no doubt of their desire to join the League. The 
attitude of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom to Soviet 
candidature should be explained on the lines of the statement in my speech 
in the House of Commons on July 12 [13], namely that we consider that the 


t Not printed. This telegram of August 28 reported an approach made by the French 
Ambassador to M. Motta regarding the Swiss attitude to the entry of Russia into the League 
of Nations. See also No. 617. 

2 The second paragraph of this telegram was identical with the first paragraph of No. 619. 
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League would be strengthened by the accession of a State of the size and 
power of the Soviet Union and that it would be of advantage that any 
political combinations in which the Soviet Union has entered or may enter 
should be brought within the framework of the League. 

_ Please report by telegram the result of your action. 


No. 622 


Mr. Mack (Prague) to Sir F. Simon (Received August 30, 9.10 p.m.) 
No. 5 Telegraphic [N 5049/2/38] 


PRAGUE, August 30, 7.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 41.! 

I have carried out your instructions. Czechoslovakian Government will 
act with Great Britain, France and Italy. M. Bene§ had already so informed 
Soviet Minister who had acquainted him with démarche[s] made by Soviet 
representatives at London, Paris and Rome and their results. French repre- 
sentative associated himself with my démarche. Italian Minister had received 
no instructions and expects none since ‘attitude of the Czechoslovakian 
Government is certain to be favourable’. 


t No. 619. 


No. 623 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Riga) to Sir F. Simon (Received September 3) 


No. 389 [N 5129/131/59] 
RIGA, August 30, 1934 
His Majesty’s Minister at Riga presents his compliments to His Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and has the honour to trans- 
mit to him a copy of an extract from the ‘Sevodnia’ of the goth August, 1934, 
respecting a conference of the three Baltic States at Riga. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 623 
Extract from the ‘Sevodnia’ of August 30, 1934 


Last night press representatives were acquainted by M. Munters with the 
official communiqué in respect of the results of the conference of the three 
Baltic States as follows :— 

The Latvian—Estonian—Lithuanian Conference terminated its work today 
at 7 p.m. A complete understanding has been reached by the delegates on 
all the questions under consideration. The elaborated project has been 
initialled and will shortly be submitted to the respective Governments for 
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confirmation, after which the date and place of signature shall be fixed by 
negotiations. The agreement is called ‘Convention d’Entente et de Colla- 
boration’ and contains nine articles. These articles provide for convocation 
of periodical conferences of Ministers for Foreign Affairs, who shall be 
charged with the co-ordination of the view-points of the three countries on 
all questions of external policy having significance for all the three States. 
This co-ordination of principles does not refer to specific questions to which 
one of the countries may take a different attitude. 

Further, the convention provides for collaboration between the diplo- 
matic and consular representatives of the three countries, and imposes an 
obligation on the Governments to inform each other of the intended conclu- 
sion of international conventions, and, finally, it includes a provision that 
the convention may be joined by other countries. 

In addition the text of a declaration has been drafted by which all the 
contracting parties undertake to promote the spirit of co-operation and 
friendship within the three countries, using and employing all available 
means for this purpose. 


No. 624 
Mr, Aveling (Warsaw) to Stir F. Simon (Received August 31, 6.45 p.m.) 
No. 48 Telegraphic [N 5068/2/38] 


WARSAW, August 31, 1934, 5-5 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 62.! 

I. . .2 Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs yesterday and spoke 
to him in the sense of paragraph 3 and first sentence of paragraph 4 of your 
telegram. 

He enquired whether Soviet Government had approached His Majesty’s 
Government and whether their candidature was subject to any conditions. 
I replied in general terms to the effect that His Majesty’s Government were 
in no doubt as to desire of Soviet Government to become a member of 
League of Nations and that, if the latter part of his enquiry referred to 
question of permanent seat on the Council, it was common knowledge that 
the Soviet Government wished to be assured of such a position. This claim 
was fully justified by the size and power of Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and at the time when the Covenant was drafted it had, I thought, been 
generally recognised that should the Soviet Government eventually join the 
League it would automatically be accorded a permanent seat on the Council. 

Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs did not press the matter further 
nor did he make any allusion to Poland’s claim to permanent seat. As regards 
the attitude of Polish Government the subject was being carefully considered 
but no decision had yet been reached. Apart from matter of general interest 
to all the States members of the League the question of entry of U.S.S.R. 
raised a number of considerations of special importance to Poland. 

t No. 620. 2 The text is here uncertain. 
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The French Ambassador who approached Minister for Foreign Affairs 
several days ago tells me that the latter likewise made no reference to 
Poland’s claim to a permanent seat nor was he prepared to commit himself 
as regards the attitude which the Polish Government would adopt at Geneva. 
In a further conversation which he had with him last night Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, referring to the fact that the peace treaties had imposed on 
the Council a number of duties and responsibilities of a permanent or a 
quasi-permanent character, enquired specifically whether Soviet Govern- 
ment had made it a condition of their entry that they should not share the 
corporate responsibility of the Council in any or all of such functions. The 
Ambassador undertook to refer Minister for Foreign Affairs’ enquiry to his 
Government. 

My Italian colleague has not yet received his instructions, 


No. 625 


Sir E. Ovey (Brussels) to Sir F. Simon (Received August 31, 8.30 p.m.) 
No. 35 Telegraphic [N 5071/2/38] 


BRUSSELS, August 31, 1934, 6.35 p.m. 

My telegram No. 34 of yesterday.' 

I enquired of the Minister for Foreign Affairs Belgian Government’s 
attitude with regard to Russia and the League. His Excellency asked what 
was the attitude of His Majesty’s Government. I explained according to 
your instructions. 

His Excellency said that Belgian reply would certainly not be ‘no’. Belgium 
had no intention of taking any independent standing [sic ? stand] of this kind. 
Whether it would be ‘yes’ would depend on Cabinet Council’s decision on 
Tuesday.? He explained Belgium’s internal difficulties as regards Bolshevik 
infiltration, industrial development, deficiency [sic] of police, etc. He did not 
mention Catholic influence. He said that there was a certain tendency in 
Holland and Switzerland to meet Soviet at the League of Nations without 
recognising them. This he considered ridiculous. He then referred to the 
fact that Great Britain had delayed seventeen years in recognizing Belgium, 
adding that times had, however, changed. My impression is that he feels 
time is determining factor, although he is not prepared yet to say time for 
recognition of Soviet has arrived, he might be prepared to argue it with 
his Cabinet colleagues. 


! Not printed. In this telegram of reply to No. 619 Sir E. Ovey reported that, according 
to French information, the Belgian Government were ‘not enthusiastic’ about the admission 
of the U.S.S.R. to the League, but that they ‘might go as far as abstaining from voting’, 
and that a démarche by His Majesty’s Government ‘would perhaps suffice to induce them to 
vote for admission’. 

2 September 4. 
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In his mind a vote favourable to the admission of Soviet Russia into the 
League 1s evidently much bound up with question of recognition. 

Italian Ambassador has now received instructions. His Excellency appears 
convinced from his experience of Belgian mentality that his [szc ? the] answer 
will be ‘yes’. 


No. 626 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir F. Stmon (Received September 7) 
No. 245 Saving: Telegraphic [N 5193/2/38] 


PARIS, September 6, 1934 
M. Barthou received me this morning, before his departure for Geneva. 
2. As regards the Soviets and the League, M. Barthou said he thought that 
admission was assured. Although he would not know the final attitude of the 
Polish Government until he had seen Colonel Beck tomorrow, he believed 
that they hesitated to incur the odium of a hostile vote and that they would 
in fact vote in favour. When I asked M. Barthou whether he had reason to 
suppose that the Poles would demand a permanent seat on the Council in 
compensation, he replied that the Polish Government had never raised this 
possibility, and he seemed to think it unlikely. As for the Argentine Govern- 
ment, I gathered that in M. Barthou’s opinion they would hesitate to oppose 
the admission of the Soviets to a seat on the Council and that at worst they 
would abstain from voting. 
3g. About the Eastern Pact, M. Barthou said that he had no further in- 
formation as to the attitude of the Polish Government but no doubt Colonel 
Beck, when he saw him tomorrow, would acquaint him with their latest 
decision. He believed however that the Polish Government here again 
would hesitate to assume responsibility for a definite refusal to join the Pact, 
though they might attach certain conditions to their acceptance. He did not 
know what those conditions would be and it remained to be seen whether 
they would prove to be acceptable or not. M. Barthou also told me that the 
German Ambassador had asked for an interview with him yesterday morning 
in order to make an important communication and, after the interview had 
been fixed, had telephoned for it to be cancelled on the ground of having to 
seek further instructions. Although it was only guesswork on M. Barthou’s 
part, he thought it might be possible that Herr Koester had telegraphed for 
reconsideration of his instructions in the light of the conversation which he 
had had just previously with M. Léger when the latter had been at pains to 
impress on him the advantages from the German point of view of acceding 
to the Pact on the ground that the German Government were always pro- 
fessing their readiness to co-operate in the maintenance of peace on a footing 
of equality, and now that such an opportunity was afforded them in the 
framework of the Eastern Pact it would be the height of folly on their part 
to refuse it. M. Barthou seems also to have succeeded during M. Titulesco’s 
recent visit in persuading him not to persist in his proposal, which had been 
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prompted by Colonel Beck, to demand inclusion in the Eastern Pact for 
Roumania. 

4. As regards the Disarmament Conference, M. Barthou said to me that, 
if there was one way of killing it definitely, it was for Mr. Henderson to 
attempt to revive it at the present moment. 

5. In conclusion I asked M. Barthou what the position was as regards his 
visit to Rome. He stated that King Alexander of Yugoslavia would be 
visiting Paris between October 7 and 14 and that, after that, he, M. Barthou, 
proposed to go to Rome. He had been much impressed when in Belgrade with 
the reasonableness and intelligence of King Alexander and he hoped that, 
after the King’s visit to Paris, it might be possible for him to proceed to Rome 
and produce some form of settlement of French, Italian and Yugoslav rela- 
tions which would bring about a more satisfactory situation. 


No. 627 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir R. Vansittart' 
(Received September 9, 10.0 a.m.) 


No. 65 L.N. Telegraphic [N 5227/2/38] 


GENEVA, September 9, 1934, 2.0 a.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden: 

M. Beck asked me to lunch alone with him today? when we had a long 
conversation as to Soviet Government’s entry into the League and Poland’s 
attitude to Eastern Pact. M. Beck was both franker and clearer than I have 
previously known him and he seemed to be anxious to convince us of sincerity 
of motives which govern Polish foreign policy. 

As to entry of Soviet into the League Poland had thought it essential to 
raise two preliminary conditions. 

1, Would Russia upon her entry into the League undertake to subscribe 
without reservation to all conditions which governed membership of other 
members of the League? To this Russian reply had been satisfactory. 

2. Would Soviet Government give an undertaking that entry into the 
League would in no way affect previous engagements which she had entered 
into? As to this Polish Government had not yet received final reply but 
reaction of Soviet Government had been favourable and M. Beck had this 
morning sent to Moscow terms of formula which he had every reason to hope 
that Soviet Government would accept. Ifso then there would be no further 
Polish conditions to Soviet membership though M. Beck intended to state 
to Council in public both questions he had put to Soviet Government and 
nature of answers he had received. 

Polish Government had no intention of pursuing a policy of exclusion nor 
of attempting to use the entry of Soviet Government to put forward any 


1 Sir J. Sumon left London for Geneva on September g and returned on September 15. 
2 This telegram was drafted on September 8. 
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claim of their own. At the same time he feared that entry of Soviet Govern- 
ment into the League would open a chapter of difficulties for the League 
which somehow those who were championing her entry today scarcely 
seemed to appreciate. These difficulties would be almost as great for Soviet 
Government as for the League. These fears however could not determine the 
policy of the Polish Government. M. Beck only mentioned them because they 
were for him as a sincere believer in the League a cause of real anxiety. 

We then passed on to consider Polish attitude to Eastern Pact. Here too 
M. Beck explained that Polish Government had certain previous conditions 
upon which they must insist. As the outcome of considerable effort Poland 
now had good relations with both her neighbours. Poland was not prepared 
to sacrifice these good relations for an uncertain gain. It was therefore for 
Poland an essential condition that Eastern Pact should in no way infringe 
agreements which Poland had previously entered into with her neighbours. 
M. Beck was not yet satisfied that this was so. It was also essential condition 
for Poland that Germany should subscribe to the Pact for Poland could 
never enter into a new multilateral engagement to which Germany was not 
a party. Poland prized her better relations with Germany. M. Beck in no 
way regretted the policy which had brought these about. We could see their 
fruit for ourselves in the improved state of affairs at Danzig. Polish Govern- 
ment saw it in innumerable other ways. Only two years ago the Corridor 
was a danger spot in Europe. The situation in that respect had now been 
much improved. There was the détente. 

Upon being pressed M. Beck confessed that German Government was 
frigid towards the Pact. After all what did they stand to gain by it? I pointed 
out that modifications secured in London were calculated to meet possible 
German criticism. M. Beck at once admitted this and agreed as to improve- 
ment which His Majesty’s Government effected. None the less there were 
assurances which Polish Government must have and have not yet received, 
more especially as regards effect of this Pact on existing agreements. M. Beck 
added that he did not himself believe conclusion of this Pact even were it 
realized would have any material influence upon the future of Disarmament 
Conference. The Polish Government had deliberately pursued in recent 
years ‘une politique d’équilibre’. Poland was not prepared to depart from 
this policy pursuit of which she believed to be in the interests of peace in 
Eastern Europe. 

M. Beck went on to complain of the States asked to participate in this Pact. 
Why was Czechoslovakia included? Poland had always maintained attitude 
of general friendship to Danubian States. There seemed to be no good reason 
for selecting one of these to participate in the Pact. Further difficulty lay in 
Poland’s relations with Lithuania. At present Poland had not even diplo- 
matic relations with Lithuania and certainly it did not seem possible she 
could sign pact with her at present. 

M. Beck apologised for the fact that he had not previously been able to 
inform His Majesty’s Government fully as to Polish attitude towards Pact 
but these matters were of the greatest concern to Poland whose territory lay 
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at the centre of the area. Most careful consideration therefore had to be 
given to proposal and M. Beck begged me to believe that delay in Polish 
reply was in no sense intended to be discourteous to our enquiries. 

Running through all these carefully rehearsed objections I felt that 
M. Beck was influenced above all in his attitude towards Eastern Pact by 
fear that its purpose was to bring Poland into a political campaign in which 
she had no desire to enrol herself. Since M. Beck, I believe, generally holds 
by (? une politique d’équilibre),3 my impression is that he will not sign pact 
which may be calculated in his judgment to jeopardise it. 

Repeated to Paris Saving. 


3 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 628 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir R. Vansittart (Recetved September 13) 
No. 191 Saving: Telegraphic [N 5305/2/38] 
BERLIN, September 12, 1934 


The press continue to follow with manifest displeasure proceedings at 
Geneva for the admission of Russia to the League, and prominence is given 
to any foreign adverse expression of opinion. The general line taken is that 
Russia is being smuggled into Geneva by the back door in circumstances 
discreditable to all concerned. 

Repeated to Geneva Saving. 


No. 629 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Riga) to Sir F. Simon (Received September 18) 


No. 409 [WN 5392/131/59] 
RIGA, September 13, 1934 
Sir, 

It would be idle to pretend that the Baltic States are a factor of first 
importance in European affairs; nevertheless, placed as they are between 
Russia, Poland and Germany, their reaction to the political changes around 
them must be of interest, and during the four and a half years which I have 
spent here there have been political changes. Russia and Germany have 
become estranged. Poland and Germany have signed a pact. Poland has 
backed out of a proposal originating in Moscow to guarantee the inde- 
pendence of the Baltic States. Germany has definitely rejected a similar 
proposal. Towards these small States the roles of Russia and Germany have 
been reversed. Germany is now the bogey; fear of Russia has subsided. Only 
Poland remains the same. 
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2. These political changes have been followed by one development, which, 
in its proper proportion, may besignificant, namely, the Treaty of Entente and 
Collaboration between the three Baltic States, signed at Geneva on the 12th 
September.! This treaty represents the furthest point reached in the direction 
of the Baltic bloc since the abortive Warsaw agreement of March 1922. 
Hitherto Russia has regarded consolidation among the Baltic States as 
contrary to her interests, and Germany also may have desired to preserve a 
condition of political fluidity in the countries between herself and Russia. 
Earlier efforts at consolidation were invariably defeated from outside. In the 
present case, though Poland at first evinced strong opposition, there was no 
attempt from Russia and Germany to prevent the agreement. The explana- 
tion seems to lie in the fact that these two countries are now more occupied 
in preventing one another from establishing preponderant influence in the 
Baltic States than in strengthening their own hold there. The position is not 
unlike that of Afghanistan between Great Britain and Russia in the last 
century, or of Belgium. The result has been to produce a stalemate, of which 
the Baltic States have made use to draw a little closer together. Indeed, this 
consolidation may in present circumstances actually be welcome to Russia 
and Germany. 

3. There is, of course, a second contributory cause, namely, the parlous 
position of Lithuania, driven by the storm which she has herself provoked into 
the very port which she has hitherto studiously avoided. Lithuania is still the 
weak link in the chain, but one may suppose that she will gradually assimilate 
her policy to that of her two co-signatories, in which case the treaty may be of 
value to all three. She has at all events agreed to keep her private quarrel 
from complicating matters for her two friends, who, on their side, cherish 
hopes of exercising a moderating influence. Indeed, consolidation with 
Latvia and Estonia is the only course left for this ‘Jolly Miller of the Niemen’, 
if Lithuania desires a friend at all. We know enough of her doings at Memel 
to see that she cares little for Germany; and, as to Poland, it is to be remarked 
that all the recent overtures, whatever they may have been worth, have come 
from the Polish side. The Lithuanian Government continue to declare 
complacently that they have no intention of modifying their attitude. 

4. It may be a coincidence that these overtures have all taken place since 
the signature of the German-—Polish Pact, and it may be pure hypothesis that 
Germany would welcome a Polish—Lithuanian understanding with its almost 
inevitable sequel of Polish absorption of Lithuania. But if the Polish-German 
Pact is not to be taken as implying a final surrender of the Corridor, it would 
be in Germany’s interest to encourage anything which might lead Poland in 
the direction of Memel and Libau. Germany’s attitude in the present struggle 
in the Memelland need not necessarily be inconsistent with this, as it helps to 
weaken the Lithuanian hold on the autonomous territory and to keep the 
question alive. It is difficult to believe in the permanency of the present 
régime in Memel. Lithuanian excesses and Nazi extravagances may in time 
bring the whole question to a head; and, whatever may happen in the future, 


t This treaty 1s printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 137, pp. 462-4. 
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Berlin has no interest in encouraging the local Germans to submit to 
Lithuanianisation. The better Deutschtum is preserved in the Memelland the 
stronger the case for favourable treatment for the German Memellanders in 
any readjustment which may eventually take place. Moreover, from another 
point of view, a strong German element in Memel would be a useful barrier 
to Polish penetration in East Prussia in the event of the Polish outlet to the 
sea being transferred from the Vistula to the Niemen. 

5. I have mentioned Libau in this connexion because it is occasionally 
suggested that Libau has a contribution to make to the solution of the problem 
of Polish access to the sea. It seems a remote possibility, but one result of a 
reconciliation between Poland and Lithuania would be the reopening of the 
Libau-Romny Railway. Whether this railway could revive its former 
activity is more than doubtful; but nothing else could restore to life that 
luckless city, which is otherwise condemned to atrophy, Latvia having all and 
more than she requires in Riga. A Polish—Lithuanian settlement would at 
least bring Libau within reach of Poland as an outlet, and my French col- 
league goes so far as to point to this as a reason why Latvia would ultimately 
be opposed to a solution of the Vilna question. I consider this view extrava- 
gant. So far as I have been able to observe, both Latvia and Estonia would 
rejoice to see the Vilna quarrel finally disposed of, though they would feel 
very differently if this were to lead to the absorption of Lithuania by Poland. 
But it is useless to penetrate further into the region of speculation. 

6. There is a ‘lives of the hunted’ element in the attitude of these small 
States to their great neighbours; and it would be difficult to decide which in 
the last resort they fear most—the protective solicitude of the Soviet Union, 
the clumsy directness of Germany, or the devouring overtures of Poland. 
Obviously the intentions of none of the three are strictly honourable, and the 
question, ‘how will it all end?’ must frequently arise in the minds of Baltic 
statesmen. In a desperate, all-compelling emergency Poland might have 
preference, but Latvia and Estonia at least realise that their danger is Poland’s 
danger, and refuse, therefore, to tie their hands too tightly in advance for fear 
of increasing that very danger. The governing consideration in their policy 
is to commit themselves to none of their ‘friends’, and to allow none to 
acquire preferential rights over them, however altruistic the motive. As a 
proof of this we have their present very noticeable anxiety to avoid anything 
which might appear even remotely to attach them to one more than to 
another of the parties to the Eastern Pact. 

7. Ihave often meditated on the eschatology of the Baltic States, and have 
even gone so far as to ask the views of some of their leading statesmen. 
Clearly, their best hope of survival is that they should fall into the classic role 
of the buffer State, evolving into a position analogous to that of Belgium and 
Holland. Unfortunately for them, they have Sweden and not Great Britain 
as the maritime Power most closely interested, and Sweden does not feel able 
to undertake obligations towards them. Their position is proportionately 
weakened, and they are thrown back to greater dependence on the balance 
of power between Germany, Poland and Russia. If this balance were upset 
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they would be in danger from whichever of the three became the strongest. 
It is, therefore, along the ‘Belgian’ line that the more reasonable of Baltic 
statesmen see salvation. The new treaty should encourage them. The longer 
the state of. uncertainty and competition among the three neighbouring 
Powers continues, the more time there will be for them to consolidate them- 
selves; and the longer the jealousy of their neighbours continues, the easier it 
will be for them to fall into the ‘buffer’ position. Four years ago I expressed 
the opinion that the Baltic States thrive best in an atmosphere of surrounding 
uncertainty, and this is as true today as it was then. 

8. But the ‘Belgian’ solution would be rendered impossible by the emer- 
gence of one preponderant Power in Eastern Europe. If this Power were 
Russia the Baltic States would be subjected at least to a very strong magnetic 
attraction, if not to an active policy of reabsorption. Economically, they 
might benefit by some form of union with a reorganised Russia which would 
revive their ports and railways and reanimate their commercial and pro- 
fessional classes. But when I suggested a short time ago to M. Ulmanis that, 
in certain circumstances, economic union with Russia with full political 
independence would be a tolerable solution, he expressed the strongest 
possible objection to an economic union of so small with so large a State. 

9g. Whether Russia would ever attempt to reabsorb the Baltic provinces 
is an arguable question. Many hold that they would be of more value to her 
in time of war as neutral maritime States immune from blockade than as a 
disaffected and unreliable element in Russia proper. General Laidoner once 
said to me: “Russia does not want land or people; she already has enough. 
She can have full use of the ports, as much as she likes. In any case, an 
attempt to recover the Baltic States would only take place under a very 
highly centralised Government. It seems impossible that there could ever be 
a more centralised one than the one at present in power. On the contrary, 
the centralisation is more likely to decrease.’ 

10. Others still fear Russia, thinking that the recovery of her former 
provinces would either gratify her nationalist sentiments or serve her Com- 
munist aims. Nevertheless, as long ago as 1932, a former Latvian Prime 
Minister expressed complete satisfaction as to the absence of danger from 
Russia, whom he described as weak, not conscious of coherent aims, and not 
sufficiently determined to pursue them if she had them. This is perhaps an 
unusual view, but M. Celmins added that, though the Baltic States might 
appear to take the situation too lightly, they knew Russia. He himself had 
been a Russian officer during the war. On the other hand, he said, if danger 
arose from Russia, all the Baltic States, with Finland and Poland, would 
unite as one man to resist it. 

11. Presumably, Russia presents the chief danger from the point of view 
of direct aggression. The danger from Germany and Poland is different. 
German penetration and the use of economic pressure might develop into a 
serious threat to independence. Poland stands rather to gain indirectly. A 
growing Russian menace would give her the longed-for opportunity to draw 
these States into her protective embraces. A reconciliation with Lithuania 
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would start the process of absorption, and in time Latvia and Estonia would 
find themselves surrounded on two sides by Poland. Nor must it be forgotten 
that the Province of Latgalia is Catholic, and bound to Latvia by no very 
strong sentimental ties. There are so many uncertain and fluid elements in 
the situation in Eastern Europe, that these or other unforeseen dangers may 
develop in course of time, and the Baltic States are right to combine against 
them, if possible, before it is too late. The present treaty is the climax of a 
movement which has been growing steadily for some time, as indicated in 
my despatches Nos. 34? of the 24th January and 533 of the 3rd February. 

12. This despatch is intended as a review of the general position of the 
Baltic States as they appear at the time of my departure. A mention of their 
internal position may therefore be permitted. When I came here there 
existed one dictatorship and two parliamentary Governments. There are now 
three dictatorships. The oldest of the three, Lithuania, is in a condition of 
some political insecurity. The recent unsuccessful ‘Putsch’ has left the 
country in an unsettled state, and the unrest in the army has by no means 
subsided. Considerable discontent still exists, and, in spite of the loyal 
demonstrations in honour of President Smetona’s 6oth birthday, which I 
witnessed, as reported in my despatch No. 4083 of the 13th instant, many 
observers anticipate further trouble. In Estonia the Government are con- 
templating extending the present abnormal form of government for another 
year. They no doubt do not feel strong enough to allow the presidential and 
parliamentary elections to take place at an earlier date. It will be re- 
membered that they have already once been postponed. The country 1s to 
be given more time to settle down, and the Government hope that the re- 
markably good harvest will conduce to general contentment. In Latvia, 
since the coup d’ Etat of the 15th May, things have proceeded peaceably, and 
the Government claim that the country as a whole heartily approve of their 
present rulers. The President of the Republic told me a few days ago that he 
realised that dictatorships could not be prolonged beyond a certain period 
without danger, and that the Latvian Government already had their eyes 
on the need for an ultimate return to normality at the proper time. But the 
present situation seems likely to continue for an indefinite period. In my 
view it is salutary, in any case more salutary than the previous parliamentary 
chaos. But it is attended by unfortunate symptoms of chauvinism, which 
create difficulties for the minorities and even on occasions for members of the 
Corps diplomatique. 


I have, &c., 


H. M. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 


2 No. 567. 3 Not printed. 
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No. 630 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received September 16, 2.45 p.m.) 
No. 74 L.N. Telegraphic [N 5369/2/38] 


GENEVA, September 16, 1934, 12.40 p.m. 

Following from Mr, Eden. 

(? Collective)! telegram inviting Soviet Government to enter League of 
Nations was despatched early this morning? in the name of thirty States 
including India and all Dominions except Irish Free State. Text of invitation 
is as given in second enclosure in Mr. Strang’s letter to Mr. Speaight of 
September 11.3 

In addition, the Danish, Swedish, Norwegian and Finnish Governments 
sent separate telegrams through diplomatic channel stating that they would 
vote for admission of Soviet Union. They have informed President of the 
Council that they would have joined collective invitation had it been issued 
from Assembly. 

M. Litvinov’s reply addressed to President of Assembly was received late 
in the afternoon. It follows text brought home by Mr. Seymour except that 
word ‘appeal’ was at our request replaced by ‘telegram’ in one place and by 
‘invitation’ in another. A small change has been made in passage about the 
amendment of the Covenant and a reference has been introduced to tele- 
grams from Scandinavian Powers. 

Council in secret session this evening decided unanimously with three 
abstentions (Argentina, Panama and Portugal) to appoint Soviet Union to a 
permanent seat. 

Text of Council’s resolution is as follows :— 

Begins. 

The Council, having had communicated to it the letter of September 15, 
1934 which has been addressed by U.S.S.R. to President of the Assembly 
with regard to that State’s entering the League of Nations, decided in 
virtue of powers which it derives from Article 4 of the Covenant to appoint 
U.S.S.R. to be a permanent member of the Council as soon as admission 
of U.S.S.R. into the League of Nations has been agreed to by Assembly, 
invites Assembly to approve this decision.* 

Ends. 

After adoption of resolution Portuguese representative said that his 
instructions were to abstain in Council but to register an adverse vote in 
the Assembly, giving his reasons. 

It is anticipated that Assembly will on September 17 refer question of 
Russia’s admission to Sixth Committee which will meet on the following 

t The text is here uncertain. 

2 This telegram was drafted on September 15. 

3 Not printed. For the invitation and M. Litvinov’s reply see League of Nations Official 


Journal, November 1934, pp- 1393-4. 
4 This resolution is printed ibid., p. 1394. 
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morning. Assembly will consider Committee’s report on the afternoon of 
September 18 when necessary votes will be taken. Reception of Soviet 
delegation will probably take place on September 19. 


No. 631 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received September 20, 5.30 p.m.) 
No. 56 Saving: Telegraphic [N 5454]2/38] 


GENEVA, September 18, 1934 
Following from Mr. Eden. 
Assembly this evening elected Soviet Union a member of the League. 
Following are the details of the vote: 


Total number of States voting . ; ; - 49 
Declared abstentions . : ; : : ; a 
Negative votes . ; : y 3S 
Votes required for election ; : : ; . 28 
Votes obtained : : ; ; ; ; » 39 


Assembly subsequently approved appointment of Soviet Union to per- 
manent seat on the Council. 


Total number of States voting. ; : ; . 50 
Declared abstentions . : ‘ ‘ ‘ : . 10 
Negative votes . , : ; : : ; . Oo 
Votes required for election : ; ; é . QI 
Votes obtained : ; ; : : ; . 40 


Before the votes were taken, M. de Madariaga (Spain) reported on the 
previous day’s proceedings in the Sixth Committee. He suggested that 
Russia’s admission should give food for thought to those States who had given 
notice of withdrawal from the League, and trusted that the United States 
of America would not long delay in lending to the League that universality 
upon which its success and even its existence depends. 

M. Motta (Switzerland) repeated that he would vote against admission 
and abstain from voting on the question of the permanent seat. 

Mr. de Valera (Irish Free State) expressed the misgivings which he felt in 
giving his vote for Russia’s admission. The Soviet attitude to religion was of 
deep concern to the six hundred million members of the Christian faith. He 
appealed to the Soviet Government to extend to all foreigners resident in 
Russia and to all Soviet citizens the guarantees recently afforded to the 
United States citizens in Russia. 

The Persian delegate expressed his satisfaction at the entry of the Soviet 
Union, and the Argentine and Portuguese delegates briefly repeated the 
reasons for their votes. 
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After the votes had been taken the President of the Assembly, M. Sandler 
(Sweden), welcomed the Soviet delegation, emphasising the significance of 
the occasion, which he said would be the decisive turning point in the history 
of the League. 

M. Litvinov, after thanking those delegations which had played the chief 
part in securing Russia’s election, and in particular the French, British and 
Italian delegations, and after offering a special word of thanks to M. Barthou 
and M. Benes, made what he hoped would be a last excursion into history. 
He traced, at somewhat excessive length, the history of the hostility of 
capitalist States, including the members of the League, to the Soviet régime, 
which had given the peoples of the Soviet Union just cause to fear that the 
League itself might be used to give collective expression to this sentiment of 
hostility in the form of armed intervention. The chief responsible statesmen 
of the world had now, however, come to another view of the place held by 
the Soviet Union in the world, and traces of the earlier attitude were now to 
be found only among small and narrow-minded politicians. The Soviet 
Union was entering the League for the sake of peace. Had he had a hand in 
drafting the Covenant, there were articles which he could not have approved 
in their present form. He would quote as examples the provisions of Articles 
12 to 15, which, in certain circumstances, legalized war; the provisions of 
Article 22 regarding mandates, and the absence in Article 23 of any provision 
for racial equality. The Soviet Union was itself a League of Nations. Never 
before had so many nations within a single State enjoyed such a full measure 
of freedom for the development of national language and culture, being 
bound together in pursuit of a common political and economic ideal. In the 
present condition of the world, when aggressive States had left the League 
and when aggression was being deliberately planned, peace could not be 
kept by mere declarations. The active organisation of war must be met by 
the active organisation of peace, and an increasing part must be played in 
the League by the organisation of common action against the possible 
aggressor. The Soviet delegation would collaborate in whatever steps the 
League could take for the maintenance of peace. For the development of 
collaboration two conditions were necessary, first non-interference in internal 
affairs and secondly, the existence of common aims. The history of the Soviet 
collaboration with the League in the past already provided evidence of the 
spirit in which the Soviet Government would develop it in the future. 
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APPENDIX I 


Notes on Anglo-Soviet relations (1929-31)! 
[MW 7818/25/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 25, 193! 
I 


In considering Anglo-Soviet relations during the past two years, it is necessary 
to bear in mind certain features which differentiate them from all the other inter- 
national relationships of His Majesty’s Government. 

It is one of the unfortunate legacies of the War that Anglo-Soviet relations have 
become a subject of the most acute internal political controversy in this country. 
From being a pre-war enigma Russia has become a post-war obsession. The 
Zinoviev letter incident and the Arcos raid were really nothing more than symptoms 
of a malaise that was, and still is, endemic. This is probably unavoidable, but, 
from the purely diplomatic point of view, it must be a matter of no little regret 
that our relations with the Government controlling something like one-sixth of 
the world’s surface and 150 millions of the world’s people, should have been made 
a matter of party strife at most of the post-war appeals to the British electorate. 
So long as one section of opinion, even if a small one, hitches its wagon to the 
Soviet star, and another longs for nothing so much as the star’s eclipse, the task 
of reducing Anglo-Soviet relations to normal remains hopeless. 

At the 1929 General Election, the resumption of diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Government was made a plank in the Labour platform, and was directly 
connected with the internal problem of unemployment. The Labour party made 
no secret of the fact that they regarded the Arcos raid as a piece of political folly 
which had contributed to the volume of unemployment in this country, and had 
provided the Soviet Government with a gratuitous opportunity of demonstrating 
their ability and readiness to retaliate commercially against what they conceived 
to be a political affront. 

It was pointed out in this connexion that, following upon the Arcos raid, the 
total value of British exports (including re-exports) to the Soviet Union had fallen 
from over £11 million in 1927 to less than £5 million in 1928, and there was thus 
a strong case for making such political amends as appeared necessary to re-open 
the Soviet market to British enterprise. 

The difficulties in the way of a political rapprochement were obvious (they had, 
in fact, been fully experienced in 1924), but one of the main objectives of the 
Labour party, if returned to power, was to secure a great increase in the value 
and volume of British exports to the Soviet Government. It was a natural infer- 
ence that, where purely political issues stood in the way of the attainment of this 
objective, they would be regarded as of secondary importance. 

Negotiations with regard to the basis on which diplomatic relations were to be 
resumed, took place in the summer of 1929, and it soon became clear that, unless 
His Majesty’s Government were willing to postpone matters and risk a breakdown, 


1 This memorandum was prepared in the Northern Department of the Foreign Office. 
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it was not possible to secure a settlement of outstanding questions as a condition 
precedent to the resumption. Endeavours were therefore made to settle at least 
the procedure by which these questions were to be handled, with the result shown 
in the following paragraphs. 


IT 


The formal resumption of diplomatic relations dates from the 20th December, 
1929—the day on which the respective Ambassadors presented their credentials. 
On the 3rd October, 1929, a protocol had been signed at Lewes by Mr. Henderson 
and the Soviet Ambassador in Paris? enumerating the questions to be settled by 
negotiation. They were:— 


(1) Definition of the attitude of both Governments towards the unratified 
treaties of 1924. 

(2) Commercial Treaty and allied questions. 

(3) Claims and debts. (Intergovernmental and private.) 

(4) Fisheries. 

(5) The application of previous treaties and conventions. 


The protocol also stipulated that the pledge concerning propaganda contained 
in Article 16 of the unratified treaty of August 1924 should be confirmed immedi- 
ately upon the actual exchange of Ambassadors. 

This protocol was approved by the House of Commons on the 5th November, 
1929. 

Point (1) was partly meant to serve as a connecting link between the situation 
as it was left in 1924 and the situation arising from the resumption of relations— 
in short, as showing some degree of continuity of policy. It was also necessary, 
for practical reasons, to clear up the extent to which the two parties still held to the 
proposals set forth in the treaties which had been signed, but not ratified, in 1924. 

The Soviet Government were naturally in favour of reviving the 1924 treaties 
more or less as they stood, but they bowed to the inevitable when it became clear 
that His Majesty’s Government were prepared to revive only such portions of the 
General Treaty, in the form of separate self-contained instruments, as would serve 
to regularise the everyday relations between the two countries in the changed con- 
ditions brought about by the denouncing in 1927 of the Trade Agreement of 1921. 

In practice this meant that His Majesty’s Government were prepared at once 
to enter into negotiations for agreements regarding (a) fisheries, and (5) applica- 
tion of former treaties, &c., on the lines of Chapters 1 and 2 of the General Treaty 
of 1924. They were, however, definitely averse from considering anything in the 
nature of a composite treaty, and took the earliest opportunity to inform the 
Soviet Government that Chapter 3 of the General Treaty of 1924, which made 
the settlement of claims and debts, &c., conditional on the offering of a loan 
guaranteed by the British Government, must be regarded as a dead letter. 

Similarly, the Soviet Government were informed that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment regarded the unratified Commercial Treaty of 1924 as being unsuited to 
present conditions, and that though they were prepared to arrive at a commercial 
modus vivendi, the conclusion of a full treaty of commerce and navigation must 
depend upon material progress being made in the settlement of other questions 
to which importance was attached (namely, claims and debts). 


2 Cf. Nos. 45-47, No. 24, note 1, and No. 22. 
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In effect, therefore, the Soviet Government were made to understand that the 
treaties of 1924 were to be given a decent burial. 

It will be convenient to deal here with two questions arising out of the protocol 
of the 3rd October, 1929:— 


(a) Fisherwes 

On the 22nd May, 1930, a temporary Fisheries Agreement was signed in 
London between His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the 
Government of the U.S.S.R.3 Very little attention was devoted to this Agreement 
at the time of signature, probably because its full significance was not understood. 
It is nevertheless of some importance. — 

The Soviet Government have always claimed that the limit of territorial waters 
Is 12 geographical miles from low-water mark. The British Government claim 
3 miles as the limit. In the absence of some international agreement on the point, 
British fishermen operating in the waters contiguous to the northern coast of the 
Soviet Union were prevented from navigating or anchoring within the 12-mile 
limit, and were often seriously molested by Soviet patrol vessels. In fact, a British 
naval patrol, based on Norway, had to be kept in the vicinity of these waters in 
order to afford protection to British lives and property. Incidentally, this was a 
source of constant irritation to the Norwegian Government. 

By the Agreement of May 19930 British fishermen are allowed to navigate and 
anchor up to the 3-mile limit without prejudice to the claim of the Soviet Govern- 
ment regarding the limits of territorial waters. It is significant that since May 1930 
not a single complaint against the Soviet Government by British fishermen has 
been heard, though this may be partly due to the more extended use in the last 
year or two of the Bear Island fishing grounds. 


(6) Application of Former Treaties, &c. 

At the time of the revolution in 1917 there were thirty-four bilateral treaties 
between Great Britain and Russia, and 104 multilateral treaties, to which both 
countries were parties. When His Majesty’s Government recognised the Soviet 
Government as the de jure rulers of Russia, they informed them that, in accordance 
with the accepted principles of international law, the act of recognition auto- 
matically brought into force all the treaties concluded between the two countries 
prior to the revolution, except where they had been denounced or had otherwise 
juridically lapsed. 

At the Anglo-Soviet Conference in 1924, the Soviet Government demurred to 
this view, but were anxious to avoid a discussion of purely juridical principles, 
and to devise a practical formula for regularising the position. 

Finally, a compromise was reached whereby it was agreed to set out in a con- 
vention those bilateral instruments which were recognised as having lost their force, 
and to revive such of the remaining and multilateral instruments as were found to 
be capable of useful application. Articles 2, 3 and 4 of the unratified General 
Treaty of 1924 were drawn on these lines. 

As a result of discussion during the last eighteen months the terms of a con- 
vention have now been fixed, whereby both Governments agree to bring into 
force, as between themselves, only those former treaties, &c., which serve some 
practical purpose in the everyday life of the two countries. 

This convention is ready for signature, and, in accordance with a ruling by 


3 See No. 80, note 7. 
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Lord Reading, may be signed as soon as the Dominion Governments have had an 
opportunity to express their views if they wish to do so.4 The convention is in- 
tended to be nothing more than an instrument of practical utility for the regu- 
larisation of a somewhat anomalous situation. It has no political significance other 
than this, and is of minor importance. 


III—PROPAGANDA 


The exchange of propaganda pledges on the 20th December, 1929,5 constituted 
no new departure. The Soviet Government have never been backward in formally 
undertaking, as a Government, to refrain from propaganda and interference in the 
internal affairs of this country. The preamble to the Trade Agreement of 1921 
embodied such an undertaking. It was reiterated and made reciprocal in 1923, 
and revived in slightly different words in the unratified General Treaty of 1924. 
The pledge of 1929 was merely a repetition of that to which the Soviet Govern- 
ment were prepared to append their signature in 1924. 

All these undertakings, including that of 1929, have proved utterly futile as a 
means of preventing Communist propaganda here and in the Empire generally. 
The Soviet Government continually allege that they cannot accept responsibility 
for the propaganda of the Communist International. His Majesty’s Government 
have been equally resolute in maintaining that they can and must. 

The now famous Foreign Office letter to the Soviet Chargé d’Affaires of the 
24th October, 1924, is a good summary of the views of His Majesty’s Government 
on the point. It ran:— 


‘His Majesty’s Government mean that these undertakings shall be carried 
out both in the letter and in the spirit, and cannot accept the contention that, 
while the Soviet Government undertakes obligations, a political body, as power- 
ful as itself, is to be allowed to conduct a propaganda and support it with money, 
which is in direct violation of the official Agreement. The Soviet Government 
either has or has not the power to make such agreements. If it has the power 
it is its duty to carry them out.... If it has not the power, and if responsibilities 
which belong to the State in other countries are, in Russia, in the keeping of 
private and irresponsible bodies, the Soviet Government ought not to make 
agreements which it knows it cannot carry out.’ 


The thesis set out here is a simple and self-evident one, and amounts to this: 
that no Government can tolerate an arrangement, under which the agents, direct 
or indirect, of a foreign Government with which formal diplomatic relations exist, 
are free to plot and plan revolution for its overthrow. The Prime Minister, on 
the 2nd July, 1929, stated in the House of Commons® that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intended to stand upon these principles, and in the negotiations which led 
up to the protocol of the 3rd October, 1929, Mr. Henderson left the Soviet repre- 
sentative in no doubt that His Majesty’s Government would regard any agreement 
with the Soviet Government as covering propaganda by the Third International. 
The reply returned by the Soviet representative was to the effect that he could not 
agree to interpret in advance the meaning of an agreement, the terms of which 
had not yet been fixed, but that he could say that the Soviet Government would 
loyally carry out any obligation into which they entered. 


4 Cf. No. 80, note 5. 5 See No. 46. 
6 See No. g, note 1. 
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There was really nothing in this reply which was inconsistent either with the 
Soviet Government’s traditional attitude or with the thesis of His Mayjesty’s 
Government. 

No further clarification of the position occurred before the pledges were actually 
exchanged. The result is only too well known. The ‘Daily Worker’ came into 
existence on the Ist January, 1930, as the avowed organ of the Communist Inter- 
national. Its first issue contained a message from the Executive Committee of the 
Communist International hailing it as the champion of the proletariat in the class 
struggle against the Labour Government; it has never ceased to portray the Soviet 
Union as the worker’s paradise, or neglected any opportunity of stirring up 
industrial strife and inciting the unemployed to direct action. Its editors were 
imprisoned in 1930, and its printer is at present serving a sentence for inciting the 
armed forces of the Crown to mutiny. The Soviet press indulged in an orgy of 
abuse against the Labour Government, accusing them, inter alia, of wholesale 
murder in India, colonial oppression, &c., and of planning an armed invasion of 
the Soviet Union. The usual calls to the proletariat of the world to fight against 
their British capitalist exploiters continued to emanate from Moscow. 

On the other side, certain organs of the English press maintained a constant 
campaign against such things as the Soviet conscription of labour, religious op- 
pression in Soviet Russia, and the dumping of Soviet produce in this country. 
Opposition Members of Parliament also took frequent opportunities to point out 
that the propaganda pledge, which constituted one of the conditions on which 
relations had been resumed, was being systematically violated. 

On five occasions Mr. Henderson made representations to the Soviet Ambas- 
sador, but without appreciable result, and he made no secret of the fact that he 
regarded the situation as most unsatisfactory. On the 6th June, 1930, however, 
in the course of a debate in the House of Commons,’ he laid stress on the proba- 
bility that a suspension of diplomatic relations would not stop propaganda, but 
would stop the flow of Russian orders. In the summer of 1930 the position had 
become so bad that a special committee was set up by His Majesty’s Government 
to enquire into a number of cases of ‘propaganda’ activities by Soviet agents, and 
the conclusion was reached that there were reasons for protesting to the Soviet 
Government on the ground that that Government itself could not be entirely 
absolved from responsibility. The evidence could not, however, be divulged, and 
would have been met by a disclaimer in any case. Continued protests were not 
only useless, but became progressively more undignified. The last occasion on 
which Mr. Henderson made representations to the Soviet Government on this 
subject was in December 19930. 

The general attitude of His Majesty’s Government has been that, while they 
intended to insist that the pledge should be observed, they must themselves be 
the judges whether any particular incident was sufficiently grave to necessitate 
action with the Soviet Government. Abusive articles in the Russian press, for 
instance, and manifestations, such as a pronouncement of the Third International 
in favour of a world revolution, might safely be ignored. Attempts to stir up 
disturbances in this country or the colonies or articles in the English press, in- 
spired by the Third International and amounting to breaches of the law, would 
be a different matter. 

In practice it must be admitted that representations to the Soviet Government 
on this subject produce little or no effect, though a temporary effect would 


7 See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 239, cols. 2630-1. 
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probably be noticed if the Soviet Government really believed that His Majesty’s 
Government intended to withdraw their Ambassador in default of satisfaction. 
If the Ambassador were actually withdrawn, the principal permanent effect would 
probably be a transfer to other markets of such Soviet orders as it is not necessary 
to place in this country. 

British expostulations are always met by the declaration that the Soviet Govern- 
ment is not responsible for the Third International, and a word on this point may, 
therefore, be desirable. 

It is perfectly true that the Soviet Government and the Third International are 
formally entirely distinct. The Government is composed in the ordinary way of 
a number of Commissars, none of whom holds any important position in the Third 
International. The International, though its seat is in Moscow, is theoretically 
controlled by a Central Committee composed of representatives of a large number 
of countries. In fact, however, both bodies are completely controlled by the 
Russian Communist party, which, again, is controlled by the small inner circle 
of Communists headed by Stalin. From the point of view of foreign Governments, 
the only part of this organisation which can be reached is the Soviet Government. 
The insistence of His Majesty’s Government that the Soviet Government is to be 
regarded as the responsible party in cases of propaganda is therefore reasonable, 
but, as already suggested, it is hardly likely that representations will have more 
effect in the future than in the past, except in cases, should they occur, when the 
Communist inner circle think that a breach of relations is a possibility. There is 
some reason to believe that the various branches of the Russian organisation have 
not recently always seen eye to eye. Revolutions in Europe at this juncture would, 
for instance, seriously embarrass the Soviet Government in the execution of the 
Five-Year Plan. The Third International, nevertheless, continues to preach the 
desirability and imminence of the revolution and to do what it can to promote it. 

Our experience of the last two years suggests that the only value of the propa- 
ganda pledge is to give His Majesty’s Government a rather more firm locus standi 
for complaints than they would possess if the pledge had not been given. It is also 
clear that the most effective, indeed the only effective, weapon in the hands of 
His Majesty’s Government is the prosecution of agents of the Third International 
who may infringe the law. On the whole, such tactical advantage as may be 
derived from the existence of the pledge is probably outweighed by the disad- 
vantages of our being party to an agreement which the other party has no intention 
of honouring in the sense in which we understand it. 


IV—CLaIMs AND DEBTS 


As the recognised successors of the Imperial Russian Government, the Soviet 
Government have, since February 1924, been held by His Majesty’s Government 
responsible for the settlement of (a) the debts of their predecessors to the British 
Government, and (6) the claims of British subjects and corporations in respect of 
property in Russia lost to them as a result of the Revolution in 1917. 

There had been previous international efforts (and notably the Genoa Con- 
ference of 1922) to secure agreement with the Soviet Government on the principles 
of their acceptance of this liability. By 1924 it was evident that such acceptance 
would be contingent on:— 


(1) A drastic reduction amounting to a virtual cancellation of the inter- 
governmental debt as a result of the counter-claims preferred by the Soviet 
Government, arising from the ‘Intervention’. 
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(2) The grant of facilities in the form of long credits or a guaranteed loan to 
enable the Soviet Government to meet, after verification and assessment, 
a proportion of such private claims as were admitted to lie against them. 
The Soviet Government have never deviated from this line. 


The total face value of British claims, as estimated by claimants and expressed 
in sterling, is £1,164,611,854, made up as follows:— 


(a) Intergovernmental debt® é . 902,614,603 
(6) Properties and concessions (excluding bank balances and 

trade debts) : . 180,000,000 
(c) Bonds and securities (State, municipal, and railway loans, 

&c., exclusive of arrears of interest) : - 41,350,798 


(d) Miscellaneous claims (bank balances and deposits, claims 
by banks, acceptance houses, and insurance companies, 
trade debts, private immovable and movable property, &c.) 40,646,453 


Some of the claims, especially under heading (5), are generally regarded as being 
much exaggerated. 

There are also additional claims by British subjects expressed in other cur- 
rencies. 

The Labour Government, on two occasions, endeavoured to liquidate these 
British pecuniary claims against the Soviet Government. In 1924 the question 
figured as a cardinal one for settlement at the Anglo-Soviet Conference, called 
expressly to regularise the situation arising from the de jure recognition of the 
Soviet Government in February of that year. At that time there were signs of an 
improvement in British trade, consequent on a partial recovery in Europe from 
the effects of the war, and the gradual stabilisation of trade conditions. The 
London banks were in a position to stipulate that a settlement of the Soviet 
Government’s inherited indebtedness was an essential pre-condition of the 
financing of Anglo-Soviet trade. Their advice, though not sought, was of the 
utmost importance, as it precluded, in advance, any settlement on the lines sug- 
gested by the Soviet Government, and to that extent strengthened the hand of the 
British Government in 1924. The negotiations were carried on, however, ex- 
clusively between official representatives of the two Governments, and their efforts 
were foredoomed to failure when it became known that the General Treaty of 
1924, which outlined the conditions of settlement, embodied a clause providing 
for a loan to the Soviet Government guaranteed by the British Government. 

The position in 1929 was very different. British trade had declined. The Soviet 
Government were more firmly than ever in the saddle. Their foreign trade was 
expanding, the Five-Year Plan had begun, and Germany and America were 
securing profitable Soviet orders. Competition had practically forced some 
London banks to finance trade with the Soviet, in spite of the lack of any regular- 
ised channel for the conduct of such trade, and it is significant that no bankers’ 
memorandum similar to that of 1924 was forthcoming. Moreover, while a 
guaranteed loan to the Soviet Government was still out of the question, one of the 
first acts of the Labour Government had been to make the Export Credits Guarantee 
Scheme available to facilitate Anglo-Soviet trade in August 1929. This step had 

8 Note in the original: ‘This represents money borrowed by His Majesty’s Government 
during the War at over 5 per cent. The charge to the British taxpayer for interest on this 
sum is therefore over £45 million per annum.’ 
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been found necessary since it was clear that, if Russian orders on any considerable 
scale were to be obtained, additional facilities for financing the business must be 
provided. 

The Soviet Government had therefore crossed some of their stiffest hurdles 
without difficulty, and by the time that discussions of the question of claims and 
debts became possible they were in a position to adopt Fabian tactics. Time was 
on their side, since the more trade developed and British credit was guaranteed, 
the more difficult would it be for the British Government to insist on the impor- 
tance of a settlement of debts and claims. 

There was, however, much to be said for the plan adopted by the Labour 
Government for approaching the question. Their aim was to bring the Soviet 
representatives face to face with representatives of the British claimants so that 
recommendations for the settlement of each type of claim could be left to joint 
committees—a comprehensive settlement on the basis of these recommendations 
to be made finally between the two Governments. 

In some of these committees a considerable amount of preparatory work has 
been done, but it cannot be said that any real advance has been made. 

The nearest approach to an attack on the root of the question was an intimation 
conveyed by the Soviet Ambassador to Mr. Henderson last summer that the Soviet 
Government would be prepared to make something like a firm offer provided some 
definite scheme for continued and extended credits were put forward by His 
Majesty’s Government. The Russian scheme has, however, not yet (the 25th 
November) been received.° 


V—TRADE 
(a) The Temporary Commercial Agreement of April 16, 1930 


As shown above, the Labour Government declined to negotiate a definitive 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with the Soviet Government until material 
progress had been made in the matter of claims and debts. Meanwhile, the Trade 
Agreement of 1921 having been denounced in 1927, some commercial modus 
vivendt was necessary, and the Temporary Commercial Agreement signed on the 
16th April, 1930,'° was designed purely to regularise Anglo-Soviet trade on ordinary 
most-favoured-nation lines, having regard to the foreign trade monopoly exercised 
by the Soviet Government. 

It embodied the best features of similar agreements signed by the Soviet Govern- 
ment with other countries, and, given the purpose which it set out to achieve, it 
may be regarded as satisfactory. It was certainly an advance on the 1921 agree- 
ment, and has given rise to no disputes between the two Governments. Indeed, 
the Soviet representatives at Geneva recently referred to it as the type of instru- 
ment envisaged in M. Litvinov’s proposed Pact of Economic Non-Aggression. 
But this should not be taken to mean that the Soviet Government are the sole 
beneficiaries. There is a distinct advantage to British subjects the world over in 
Article 2, which sets out clearly the degree and conditions of the responsibility 
accepted by the Soviet Government for transactions concluded by their repre- 
sentatives, and the legal protection to be given to British subjects when disputes 
arise. Moreover, Article 3 incorporates a departure from the most-favoured-nation 


9 For further documents on Anglo-Soviet claims negotiations, see Appendix IT. 
10 See No. 80, note 4. 
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principle, favourable to His Majesty’s Government, in that it provides for the 
national treatment of British ships in ports of the Soviet Union. 

The agreement has been criticised because it provides for the grant of diplo- 
matic immunity to the Soviet Trade Delegation in the United Kingdom. But this 
principle was conceded by the British Government in a more indefinite way, and 
on a wider scale, in the Trade Agreement of 1921, and, while the trade delegation 
system is open to obvious objections, the 1930 agreement does at least clearly 
restrict and define the personnel, privileges and premises of the delegation. 

A word is perhaps also necessary here by way of explanation of the exact meaning 
and purport of the protocol attached to the Agreement, as this also has been the 
subject of misunderstanding. 

A most-favoured-nation agreement with a Government enjoying a monopoly 
of foreign trade is really a contradiction in terms, since it is always possible for 
such a Government, in the absence of the ordinary factors governing transactions 
by individuals, to buy and sell in one quarter to the exclusion of another, for purely 
political reasons, and still work within the framework of such an agreement. An 
additional safeguard was therefore necessary to protect the British trader from the 
vagaries of the Soviet political policy, and the first paragraph of the protocol was 
designed to secure that end. 

A concession on the one side, however, called for a similar concession on the 
other. If the British Government had reason to complain of a drastic falling off in 
British exports to Russia after the Arcos raid in 1927, the Soviet Government also 
had a grievance in that they had been singled out for adverse treatment, on purely 
political grounds, by the exclusion until August 1929, of Anglo-Soviet trade from 
the facilities afforded by the Export Credits Guarantee Scheme. They therefore 
wished to be assured that the penalty would not be reimposed merely by reason 
of a change in British political (as distinct from financial or commercial) policy. 
Paragraph 2 of the protocol is an undertaking to this effect by His Majesty’s 
Government, and this is its only meaning. There is at present a tendency to give 
the protocol a wider interpretation and to say that if His Majesty’s Government 
decide at any time to restrict drastically the export credit facilities available for 
Anglo-Soviet trade, such a step would necessarily entail the denunciation of the 
whole Trade Agreement. This is not the case, however, provided adequate 
financial and commercial reasons can be advanced for the step taken. 

A further criticism of the Agreement arises from the fact that there is no provision 
in it for the taxation of the profits made by the Soviet Government trader on sales 
in this country. As a Government trading organisation, however, the Trade 
Delegation in London is exempt from British internal taxation under international 
law, and the matter is not one, therefore, which falls within the orbit of a general 
most-favoured-nation agreement. Presumably, the question whether it will be 
possible to tax the actual profits of such companies as Arcos, as distinct from the 
taxation at present levied on their commissions, will be one for consideration in 
connexion with further ad hoc agreements in the future. 


(b) Credits and the Trade Balance 


Once the Export Credits scheme was made available to facilitate Anglo-Russian 
trade, the Soviet Government endeavoured (a) to consolidate their position and 
(5) to secure an extension in the length and amounts of credits guaranteed. They 
reached their first objective in the protocol to the Temporary Commercial Agree- 
ment, and were well on their way to the second when the financial troubles of this 
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country made a halt imperative. According to figures given in the House of 
Commons on the 16th November," the total amount of credits which the Export 
Credits Department had contracted to guarantee was £12,770,242. The maxi- 
mum liability assumed was £8,249,243, and bills for £4,389,313 had run off 
without any call being made on the department’s guarantee. The length of credit 
does not exceed two years from the date of shipment, or two and a half years from 
the date of order. When the scheme was first made operative for Anglo-Russian 
trade, the maximum length of credit was twelve months, and the extension is due 
to the increasing facility with which the Soviet Government were able to place 
orders in Germany whenever they were refused the desired accommodation in 
London. 

This led His Majesty’s Government to propose a Gentleman’s Agreement with 
the German Government regarding the length (and possibly other terms) of credit 
for Soviet business, but the effort came late in the day and though conversations 
have proceeded, nothing tangible has resulted, mainly because the Germans fear 
that any equalisation of credit terms will only result in Soviet orders being de- 
flected from Germany to Great Britain. Nevertheless, it is clearly advisable that 
the efforts to arrive at some understanding should not be relaxed in view of the 
fact that the guarantees of the German Government are given largely on the 
strength of borrowed, and partly British, money. In the absence of some under- 
standing an advantage will lie with Germany in that His Majesty’s present 
Government have now decided, to all extents [sic ? intents] and purposes, to return 
to a twelve months’ credit limit. 

This question of credits is intimately connected with that of the trade balance 
with Soviet Russia, which has always been unfavourable, but never more so than 
in 1930, when the Soviet Government sold for cash in this country four times as 
much as they bought on credit. The visible adverse balance was £25 million, and 
even after reducing this figure by the amount of our invisible exports to the Soviet 
Union, it still remains disproportionately large considering the volume of Anglo- 
Russian trade. In spite of all efforts to increase British exports to the Soviet Union, 
their volume and value remain most unsatisfactory. Exports of United Kingdom 
produce were less than £4 million in 1929 and less than £7 million in 1930, and 
there is no reason to think that 1931 will show any advance. This has led to the 
consideration of schemes designed to improve the position, either by way of 
(a) securing more equality in the value of Soviet purchases and sales in this 
country (due regard being paid to our invisible exports), or (b) by obliging the 
Soviet Government to use the credits already available to them in this country, 
thus obviating the operation of the Export Credits Guarantee Scheme to an un- 
necessary extent in relation to Anglo-Soviet trade. Any attempt on the lines of (a) 
unless applied similarly to all other countries, would probably entail the denuncia- 
tion of the Temporary Commercial Agreement, unless some arrangement could 
be devised similar to that made in 1930 between the Italian and Soviet Govern- 
ments. An arrangement on the lines of (5) need not necessarily result in throwing 
the Temporary Commercial Agreement overboard. 

Probably the best solution of the difficulty would be a combination of the two. 


(c) Dumping and Unfair Competition 
There was a great outcry in the winter of 1930 and the spring of 1931 against 
the alleged dumping of huge quantities of Soviet produce—notably timber, wheat 
™ See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 259, col. 486. 
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and oil—and His Majesty’s Government were urged to take steps, similar to those 
taken in Canada, the United States of America and elsewhere, to prevent the entry 
into the United Kingdom of Russian goods produced by forced or convict labour 
and sold here below the cost of production. 

As regards labour conditions in the Soviet Union, a study of all the available 
evidence leaves no doubt that forced, convict and free labour are employed indis- 
criminately, and that it would be impossible to say in respect of any given cargo 
that it was produced exclusively by one or the other. The Prison-made Goods Act 
is therefore inapplicable, and any proposal to deal with the problem by ad hoc 
legislation presents serious difficulties. 

Similarly, it is really beside the point to bring a charge against the Sovict 
Government of dumping (a most difficult word to define in any case) based on 
costs of production in the Soviet Union. So long as the means of production are 
controlled by the Soviet Government in a currency that has no external value, 
there are no means of determining the absolute level of productive costs in the 
U.S.S.R. Thus the Soviet Government can plead ‘not guilty’ to the charge and 
still sell their produce abroad at the highest price consistent with making com- 
petition impossible. So far as the United Kingdom is concerned, Soviet produce 
does not, as a matter of fact, enter into competition with British, as distinct from 
Empire, produce or manufacture, and it may consequently be argued that it is 
illogical to exclude it merely on the ground of cheapness. 

Nevertheless, the position is unsatisfactory, and the only practical remedy (if, 
indeed, it is practical) appears to be the establishment of a trade balance on the 
lines indicated above. Unless, however, this could be done by agreement with 
the Soviet, it would apparently be necessary to denounce the Temporary Com- 
mercial Agreement and take discriminatory measures against importation of 


Soviet goods. 


VI—MInor AGREEMENTS IN THE COURSE OF NEGOTIATION 


In addition to the convention for the application of former treaties, &c., there 
are two other agreements in negotiation with the Soviet Government :— 


(a) A Parcel Post Convention. 
(b) An exchange of notes regarding the reciprocal protection of Industrial 
Property. 


The first of these is being undertaken by the Post Office and is designed to secure 
a more rapid service in regard to parcels forwarded through Russian territory to 
places like North Persia. It is an agreement of the ordinary type and is meant 
to supplement the present satisfactory arrangements covering parcels addressed to 
places in the U.S.S.R. 

The second is desirable, in the absence of a full commercial treaty, and deals 
with the formalities to be observed in both countries for the registration and pro- 
tection of trade-marks, &c. 
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APPENDIX IT 


Further documents on Anglo-Soviet claims negotiations 


(i) Foreign Office Memorandum on Anglo-Soviet Debts and Claims 

Committee, July 4, 1930. 

(ii) Foreign Office Memorandum on Anglo-Soviet Debts and Claims 
Negotiations, September 3, 1931. 

(iii) Despatch No. roro from the Marquess of Reading to Mr. Strang 
(Moscow), September 29, 1931. 

(iv) Despatch No. 1201 from Sir 7. Simon to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow), 
December 15. 1931. 

(v) Note communicated to the Soviet Ambassador, January 27, 1932. 
(vi) Note communicated by the Soviet Ambassador, March 18, 1932. 
(vii) Note communicated to the Soviet Ambassador, April 8, 1932. 

(viii) Memorandum on the subject of Debts and Claims communicated to 
the Soviet Ambassador, February 9, 1933. 
(ix) Despatch No. 97 from Sir F. Simon to Viscount Chilston (Moscow), 
February 21, 1934. 

(x) Note communicated to the Soviet Ambassador, March 2, 1934. 

(xi) Note communicated by the Soviet Ambassador, April 11, 1934. 


(i) 
Foreign Office Memorandum on Anglo-Soviet Debts and Claims Committee 
[WV 4522/12/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, july 4, 1930 


1. For many years the debts of Soviet Russia have been one of the most vexed 
problems in European politics. Even before the Bolshevik Revolution it was clear 
that the huge war debt of Tsarist Russia, though it would probably be acknow- 
ledged, might never be paid. The revolution of November 1917 was followed by 
a series of measures aiming at the nationalisation of private enterprises and the 
cancellation of the State Debt. The most important of these decrees are:— 


(1) Decree for the nationalisation of banks: December 14/27, 1917. 

(2) Decree for the inspection of bank-safes: December 14/27, 1917. 

(3) Decree concerning the cessation of payment of coupons and dividends: 
December 29, 1917 [sic]. 

(4) Decree concerning the confiscation of the share capital of the former private 
banks: January 26/February 8, 1918. 

(5) Decree for the cancellation of State loans: January 8/21, 1918. 
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(6) Decree for the nationalisation of the principal industrial and commercial 
establishments: June 20, 1918. 

(7) Decree concerning indemnification for holders of cancelled State loans: 
October 26, 1919. 

(8) Decree suspending the right of indemnification for certain holders of can- 
celled State loans: September 16, 1920. 


Most of the foreign claims against Soviet Russia are the result of one or other 
of these decrees. They have added a load of complication to the involved financial 
position of Russia. 

2. Further, it must be remembered that the 1917 Revolution was followed by 
foreign invasion, years of civil war, partial dismemberment, and a series of wild 
communistic experiments, which culminated in the disastrous famine of 1921-22. 
Owing to the increasing disorganisation, Lenin decided in 1921 to revise the 
extreme communism of the four preceding years and to inaugurate the period of 
the New Economic Policy. Private trading was resumed in Russia, and at the same 
time efforts were made towards friendly relations with foreign countries in the 
hopes of attracting foreign capital into Russia. 

3. On the 28th October, 1921, the Soviet Government invited the principal 
Allied Powers to consider the convocation of a conference to discuss the questions 
of friendly relations with Russia and economic reconstruction of the country. Asa 
bait to the Powers, the Soviet Government, while denying the principle of moral 
responsibility for its predecessor’s debts, offered to ‘recognise obligations towards 
other States and their nationals arising out of State loans concluded by the Tsarist 
Government before 1914, under the express reserve that special conditions and 
facilities should be created rendering possible the realisation of this undertaking.’ 

4. In January 1922, at the abortive Cannes Conference, Mr. Lloyd George and 
M. Briand sketched out their scheme for European reconstruction. 

5. At Cannes it was decided to convoke a General Economic and Financial 
Conference as an essential step towards the economic reconstruction of Central and 
Eastern Europe. Certain resolutions were adopted as being essential conditions for 
the success of this project. One of them was that ‘they (i.e., the Governments of 
countries desiring foreign credit) will recognise all public debts and obligations 
which have been or may be undertaken or guaranteed by the State, by munici- 
palities, or by other public bodies, as well as the obligation to restore or compensate 
all foreign interests for loss or damage caused to them when property has been 
confiscated or withheld.’ 

6. This economic conference opened at Genoa on the roth April, 1922. The 
Soviet Government had accepted the invitation to attend, but without agreeing to 
the Cannes resolutions. The Bolsheviks did not accept the conditions embodied in 
the resolutions, but they did not openly reject them. 

7. A memorandum drawn up by the Allied experts in London was submitted 
to the Russian delegation. This document laid down the conditions on which 
foreign enterprise might again operate in Russia; it envisaged a ‘Russian Debt 
Commission’ and ‘Mixed Arbitral Tribunals’. The Bolsheviks replied with a 
protest against the terms of this memorandum, and, in answer to the demand for 
the recognition of debts, presented a heavy counter-claim for damage caused by 
Allied intervention in the civil war. This has been the main line of Russian argu- 
ment ever since in dealing with the question of debts and claims. 

8. The Genoa Conference, therefore, ended in a deadlock, but the Powers con- 
cerned accepted the Russian suggestion that a mixed commission of experts should 
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meet in order to pursue a deeper study of the nature and extent of the claims 
presented to Russia, and a more exact appreciation of the credits that could be 
placed at her disposal. 

g. The Genoa Conference had, however, brought out two points :— 


(1) That the claims of the Allied Powers would be met by counter-claims by 
Russia; and 

(2) That the Soviet Government, while making a qualified admission of liability 
for indebtedness and for compensation of private interests, coupled any 
such admission with a demand for credits or a loan. 


10. The Genoa Conference also produced the ‘Rapallo Treaty’ (the 16th April, 
1922) between the Soviet Government and Germany, whereby the two Govern- 
ments agreed to cancel all war claims, and Germany consented to abandon all 
private claims resulting from nationalisation laws, &c., provided that similar 
claims of other States remained unsatisfied. 

11, The ‘Mixed Commission of Experts’, as adumbrated at Genoa, developed 
Into the Hague Conference of June—July 1922. This conference put together a 
mass of useful information on the debt question and on the economic condition of 
Russia, but for practical purposes it was a complete failure. The Russian delega- 
tion was persuaded to ask its Government whether it would empower it to make 
definite proposals for the recognition of debts and of the private claims of foreigners 
in Russia; but the Russian side would make no concessions unless it secured a 
promise of credits, and such a promise the non-Russian delegations refused to 
make, not merely because no nation was willing to provide Government credits, 
but because no Government could recommend its citizens to provide private 
credits to a Government that refused to recognise its liability for credits previously 
given. 

12. Thus ended the last attempt to deal with the question of Russian debts on 
joint international lines. It was thenceforth left to individual nations to struggle 
with the problem on separate lines. 

13. As regards Great Britain, our first formal understanding with the Soviet 
Government was embodied in the Trade Agreement of the 16th March, 1921. In 
a declaration signed at the same time as the agreement, the Soviet Government 
stated that ‘it recognises in principle that it is liable to pay compensation to private 
persons who have supplied goods or services to Russia for which they have not 
been paid’. The British Government made a corresponding declaration. 

14. The question of debts and claims played an important part in the Anglo- 
Soviet negotiations of 1924. A basis of agreement was reached and will be found 
in Chapter III (articles 6-13) of the treaty signed on the 8th August, 1924, but 
never ratified. The principal heads of this agreement are as follows :— 


Artule 6 


‘In pursuance of the declaration annexed to the Trade Agreement of the 16th 
March, 1921, the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics declares 
that by way of exception to the decree of the 28th January, 1918 (concerning 
the annulment of debts of the former Imperial and Provisional Government{[s]) 
it will satisfy, in the conditions prescribed in the present treaty, the claims of 
British holders of loans issued or taken over or guaranteed by the former 
Imperial Russian Government, or by the municipalities of towns in the 
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territory now included in the Union, payable in foreign (non-Russian) 
currency. 

‘The Government of His Britannic Majesty recognises that the financial and 
economic position of the Union renders impracticable the full satisfaction of 
the claims referred to in the preceding paragraph of this article. 

“The Government of the Union agrees to meet the claims referred to in the first 
paragraph of this article in respect of holdings by British subjects or com- 
panies other than holdings which were acquired by purchase since the 16th 
March, 1921, and were in other than British ownership on that date. 

‘After negotiation between the parties concerned, the terms on which the claims 
referred to in the first paragraph of this article shall be satisfied will form the 
subject of an agreement with His Britannic Majesty’s Government, which 
will be included in the treaty referred to in article 11, provided that His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government is satisfied that such terms have been 
accepted by the holders of not less than one-half of the capital values of 
British holdings in the loans referred to in this article.’ 


Article 7 


(a) Claims of Great Britain against Russia and of Russia against Great Britain 
arising out of events between the 4th August, 1914, and the rst February, 
1924, reserved for discussion at a later date; this provision included claims 
advanced by the Soviet Government on the ground of intervention between 
the 7th November, 1917, and the 16th March, 1921. 

(5) Claims by nationals of either party on account of loss or damage resulting 
from warlike operations during the same period, to be similarly reserved. 


Article 8 


(a) Claims by nationals of both parties on account of loss or injury since the 
1st August, 1914, other than claims provided for elsewhere in the treaty 
and claims arising out of normal trading relations, to be settled by payment 
of a lump sum to the British Government. 

(6) Distribution of this lump sum to be at the discretion of the British Govern- 
ment. 


Article 9 


(a) A mixed claims commission of six (i.e., three on each side) to examine 
claims referred to in article 8. 


Article ro 
(a) Soviet Government to negotiate with British nationals in respect of in- 
dustrial businesses or concessions which have been nationalised in order to 
arrange for just compensation. 
(5) A mixed commission of six (i.e., three on each side) to investigate claims 
_ and assess compensation granted under article 10 (a). 


Article 11 


(a) A subsequent treaty to contain— 


(1) Conditions accepted in connexion with article 6. 
(2) Amount and method of compensation payment under article 8. 
(3) Agreed settlement of property claims other than those settled directly. 
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Article 12 


On signature of treaty mentioned in article 11, British Government to recom- 
mend Parliament to enable them to guarantee the interest and sinking fund 
of a loan to be issued by Russia. 


A further article (13) made it clear that the above provisions were to constitute 
a single and indivisible unit; in other words, that the debt settlement was to be 
conditional on Russia obtaining a guaranteed loan. 

15. It will be seen that the principal questions which had faced the negotiators 
were the British debts, the Russian counter-claims and the Russian insistence on a 
loan, if any practical step were to be taken towards a debt settlement. It was 
decided (see article 7 above) that the discussion of both intergovernmental debts and 
Russtan counter-claims should be indefinitely postponed. Responsibility for the 
claims of pre-war bondholders was admitted by the Soviet Government, but on the 
British side it was agreed that these claims could not be met in full (article 6). 
Settlement of property and concession claims was agreed in principle by the Soviet 
Government on the basis of private negotiations between the Soviet Government 
and the interests concerned (article 10). Miscellaneous claims were to be settled by 
payment of a lump sum, to be distributed at our discretion (article 8). It will be 
observed that the mixed commissions to be set up in connexion with articles 8 and 
10 were to consist of three persons on each side and no provision was made for 
arbitration in case of disagreement. But the whole settlement was to be condi- 
tional on Parliament guaranteeing a Russian loan (article 12), and-was to be the 
subject of a future treaty (article 11). The negotiations had been long and difficult, 
owing to the wide divergences of principle which divided the two parties. The 
resultant treaty was approved by the Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. 
as the ‘limit of concession beyond which the Soviet Government could not go’. 
But in Great Britain it became increasingly clear that it was unlikely to get parlia- 
mentary approval. As a matter of fact, the Labour Government went out of office 
on the 4th November, and the treaty was never ratified. 

16. On the 26th May, 1927, diplomatic relations with the Soviet Government 
were broken off, and the Trade Agreement of 1921 (under which these relations 
were regulated) ceased to be effective. 

17. On the 3rd October, 1929, a protocol relative to the procedure for the 
settlement of questions outstanding between Great Britain and Russia was signed 
by the Secretary of State, Mr. Henderson, and by M. Dovgalevsky, Soviet Am- 
bassador at Paris.! This protocol provided that among the questions to be settled 
by negotiation between the two Governments was that of ‘Claims and counter- 
claims, intergovernmental and private; debts, claims arising out of intervention 
and otherwise, and financial questions connected with such claims and counter- 
claims’. It was provided that negotiations should begin as soon as full diplomatic 
relations were renewed; that the negotiators should be the Secretary of State and 
the Soviet Ambassador in London; that agreements resulting from such negotia- 
tions should take the form of a treaty; and that the two plenipotentiaries should, 
‘if necessary, be assisted by joint committees, the members of which should be 
appointed in equal number by each Government from among their nationals, 
whether officials or not, specially acquainted with the matters under discussion’ ; 
these experts to report to each of the plenipotentiaries on the results reached in 


t See No. 24. 
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their joint examination of the respective questions and on the solution thereof 
which they might suggest. 

18. Since the resumption of diplomatic relations, protracted negotiations have 
taken place with regard to procedure in dealing with the question of debts and 
claims. The Soviet Government professed their willingness to adopt articles 6-13 
of the 1924 treaty as a settlement of the question. This was not acceptable to His 
Majesty’s Government. Our proposal that intergovernmental claims should be 
separated from the question of private debts and claims, and should be negotiated 
direct between the Soviet Ambassador and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was 
not agreed to by the Russians. The Russian view was that a single committee 
should deal with all questions of debts and claims; in order to meet our objections 
they proposed that the Main Committee should have power to appoint as many 
sub-committees as might be necessary;? the sub-committee dealing with inter- 
governmental debts could then be composed, on our side, of Treasury repre- 
sentatives only. 

19. His Majesty’s Government accepted the idea of the sub-committees and put 
forward the proposal that these sub-committees should deal with the following 
categories of claims :—3 


(A) Claims in respect of property and concessions belonging to British subjects 
and nationalised by the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

(B) Claims in respect of Imperial State, municipal, railway, industrial and 
other bonds and securities, &c., held by British subjects. 

(C) Private debts, claims and counter-claims other than those mentioned in (A) 

and (B). 

(D) Intergovernmental debts, claims and counter-claims arising out of inter- 

vention and otherwise. 


It was pointed out to the Soviet Government that Sub-Committee (D) would 
consist exclusively of members of His Majesty’s Treasury; and that the results of 
the work of this Sub-Committee would be reported to the plenipotentiaries for 
their consideration, but to the Main Committee for their information only. Thus, 
the Main Committee, with full knowledge of the conclusions reached respecting 
intergovernmental debts, &c., would be in a position to frame a complete scheme 
for the settlement of the questions outstanding between the two Governments as 
set out in paragraph 17 above. This arrangement has not proved wholly satis- 
factory to the Soviet Government, who have urged that Sub-Committee (D) should 
submit its findings to the Main Committee, not only for information, but also for 
consideration ;+ otherwise, they contend, there will, in fact, be not one but two 
main committees. His Majesty’s Government have, however, made it clear that 
they will not accept any recommendations entailing an alteration in the conclu- 
sions reached by Sub-Committee (D).5 


2 See No. 78. 3 See No. 82. 
4 See No. 86. 5 See No. 87. 
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(il) 
Foreign Office Memorandum on Anglo-Soviet Debts and Claims Negottations' 
[W 6129/51/38) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 3, 1931 
The Protocol of October 3, 1929 


On the 3rd October, 1929, a protocol relative to the procedure for the settle- 
ment of questions outstanding between Great Britain and the Soviet Union was 
signed by the Secretary of State, Mr. Henderson, and by M. Dovgalevsky, Soviet 
Ambassador at Paris.? 

2. This protocol set out certain questions to be settled by negotiation between 
the two Governments. These included (paragraph 1 (3)): ‘Claims and counter- 
claims, intergovernmental and private; debts, claims arising out of intervention 
and otherwise, and financial questions connected with such claims and counter- 
claims.’ Negotiations were to begin immediately on the resumption of full diplo- 
matic relations; the negotiators were to be the Secretary of State and the Soviet 
Ambassador in London; any agreements resulting from such negotiations should 
take the form of a treaty; and the two plenipotentiaries were, if necessary, to be 
‘assisted by joint committees, the members of which should be appointed in equal 
number by each Government from among their nationals, whether officials or not, 
specially acquainted with the matters under discussion’; these experts to report to 
each of the plenipotentiaries on the results reached in their joint examination of 
the respective questions and on the solution thereof which they might suggest. 


The Anglo-Soviet Debts and Claims Committee 


3. The foregoing extracts from the October protocol constitute the terms of 
reference for the joint committee, which eventually met under the chairmanship 
of Lord Goschen in October, 1930. 

4. The membership of this joint committee is as follows :— 


British delegation— 
Lord Goschen, Director, Westminster and Ottoman Banks. 
Sir John Dewrance, Chairman, Messrs. Babcock and Wilcox. 
Sir W. Max Muller, formerly H.M. Minister at Warsaw. 


Mr. C. T. Cramp, Secretary, National Union of Railwaymen. 
Sir F. W. Leith-Ross, Deputy-Controller of Finance, Treasury. 


Soviet delegation— 


M. Preobrajensky. 

M. Gurevitch. 

M. Arcus (later M. Svanidze). 
M. Dolgov. 

M. Chlenov. 


The Sub-Committees 


5- The first meeting of the committee took place on the 2nd October, 1930. 
By that date it had been agreed between the two Governments, after long 


1 This memorandum was prepared by Mr. F. Ashton-Gwatkin. 
2 See No. 24. 
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controversy, that the Main Committee should be assisted by four sub-committees. 
This arrangement was made owing to the refusal of the British Government to 
allow the question of the intergovernmental debts to be treated by a committce 
which, on the British side, was to have a majority of non-official members. The 
difficulty was met by the setting up of four sub-committees to deal with four 
different divisions of claims, one of which would be the intergovernmental claims; 
on this sub-committee the British representatives were to consist of Treasury 
officials only. 

6. Subsequently, when the allocation of the Russian claims came to be con- 
sidered by the Main Committee, it was agreed that two additional sub-committees 
should be set up to deal with Russian claims against the British Government 
arising out of British intervention during the civil war period. The British delega- 
tion reserved their right to bring forward corresponding claims and counter-claims, 

7. The six sub-committees finally agreed upon were as follows :— 


Sub-Committee ‘A’—Claims in respect of property and interests belonging to 
British subjects sequestrated by the Soviet Government; and Soviet claims and 
counter-claims. 


British experts Russtan experts 
Sir J. Dewrance. M. Gurevitch. 
Sir W. Max Muller. M. Dolgov. 
H. G. Trew. M. Arcus. 
J. A. Clark. M. Saratovsev. 


Sub-Committee ‘B’—Claims in respect of Imperial State, municipal, railway, 
and similar bonds and securities, &c., held by British subjects; and Soviet claims 
for a reduction. 


British experts Russtan experts 
Lord Goschen. M. Arcus (later M. Svanidze). 
H. A. Trotter. M. Chlenov. 
G. S. Pawle. M. Saratovsev. 
M. Kagan. 


M. Bilan (later). 


Sub-Committee ‘C’—Private debts, claims and counter-claims on both sides, 
other than those dealt with by other sub-committees. 


British experts Russtan experts 
C. T. Cramp (or in his absence M. Chlenov. 
Sir W. Max Muller). M. Gurevitch. 
H. G. Trew. M. Dolgov (later M. Saratovsev). 
G. Tyser. 
N. Buchanan. 
Sub-Committee ‘D’—Intergovernmental debts, claims and counter-claims. 
British experts Russtan experts 
Sir F. W. Leith-Ross (‘Treasury) M. Gurevitch. 
S. D. Waley (Treasury). M. Saratovsev. 
M. Kagan. 
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Sub-Committee ‘E’—Claims of the Soviet Government for losses of the State 
and national economy of the U.S.S.R. arising from the intervention, the 
blockade and the support given to counter-revolutionary organisations during 
the civil war; claims of formerly private (now nationalised) enterprises of the 
U.S.S.R. against the British Government; British claims and counter-claims 
(if any). 


British experts Russtan experts 
Sir F, W. Leith-Ross (Treasury). M. Preobrajensky. 
S. D. Waley (Treasury). M. Dolgov. 
Colonel W. V. Nugent (War M. Kagan. 
Office). 
G. G. Fitzmaurice (Foreign 
Office). 


Sub-Committee ‘F’—British claims for death, detention, personal injury, &c. 
Claims of Soviet citizens against the British Government for personal and material 
losses arising from the intervention and possibly corresponding British claims and 
certain other special claims. 


British experts Russian experts 
Sir F. W. Leith-Ross (Treasury). M. Preobrajensky. 
S. D. Waley (Treasury). M. Lytcheff. 
Colonel W. V. Nugent (War M. Chlenov. 
Office). Professor Volgin. 
G. G. Fitzmaurice (Foreign | 
Office). 
The Gold Deposits Claim 


8. Of the above sub-committees, ‘A’, ‘D’, ‘E’ and ‘F’ have never held a meeting 
owing to an unsettled controversy regarding the allocation of a Soviet claim for 
the return of £60 million of gold transferred during the war. The British delega- 
tion contended that this gold was transferred to the British Government as an 
integral part of the war credits arrangement, and must be discussed in connexion 
with the war debt. The Soviet delegation argued that the gold was transferred to 
the Bank of England as a separate transaction, and that the £60 million are due 
from the Bank of England to the State Bank of the U.S.S.R. They allocated the 
claim to Sub-Committee ‘A’ (see above), apparently with the intention of using 
it to cancel out claims of British subjects in respect of nationalised properties; as a 
compromise, however, they were prepared to discuss the claim in a sub-committee 
of its own. The Treasury saw danger in any admission that this gold deposit claim 
could be separated from its proper context in relation to the war debts, and in- 
sisted that it must be discussed in Sub-Committee ‘D’. The Soviet representatives 
on this ground declined to start work in Sub-Committee ‘A’; and the British repre- 
sentatives pointed out that Sub-Committees ‘D’, ‘E’ and ‘F’ also could not begin 
work, since these sub-committees all dealt with claims brought against the British 
Government. 
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Meetings of the Main Committee 


g. The Main Committee held eleven meetings (between the 2nd October, 1930, 
and the 14th January, 1931). The business consisted of:— 


(1) Allocation of the British and Russian claims among the various sub-com- 
mittees. 

(2) Discussion of various disputed points regarding this allocation 

(3) Definition of the functions and procedure of the sub-committees. 


10. Points (1) and (2), though they involved considerable discussion, were 
satisfactorily settled, with the exception of the above-mentioned allocation of the 
gold deposit claim, As regards point (3), the British delegates endeavoured to get 
an admission that the Soviet representatives were prepared to submit proposals 
of settlement in the various sub-committees and to co-operate with a view to 
arriving at agreed recommendations for the settlement of the categories of claims. 
The formula eventually agreed upon (see Annex) embodies this principle; but the 
Soviet representatives insisted upon dividing the work into two stages. 

In the first stage, the legal nature, the degree of validity and the estimated 
amount of the claims were to be examined. In the second stage, proposals for 
settlement were to be discussed. 

11. As progress in Sub-Committees ‘A’, ‘D’, ‘E’ and ‘F’ was blocked by the gold 
deposit controversy, it was agreed to proceed with Sub-Committee ‘B’ (bond- 
holders’ claims) and Sub-Committee ‘C’ (miscellaneous claims). 


Sub-Committee ‘C” (Miscellaneous Claims) 


12, In Sub-Committee ‘C’ (private debts, claims and counter-claims on both 
sides other than those dealt with by Sub-Committees ‘A’ and ‘B’) the British side 
was represented by Mr. C. T. Cramp, Mr. H. G. Trew (nominated by the Associa- 
tion of British Creditors of Russia), Mr. G. Tyser (a director of Messrs. Lazard 
Brothers) and Mr. N. Buchanan (a director of Messrs. J. and P. Coats). Mr. C. T. 
Cramp being unable to attend, Sir W. Max Muller acted as chairman of the 
British delegation. | 

13. The sub-committee held two meetings—on the roth February and the 
gth June respectively. At the first meeting the Soviet experts pressed for a list of 
the claims, not by categories (which the British experts were prepared to give), 
but by individuals, i.e., a list for each category giving the name of each claimant 
with the amount claimed in each case. Not only did this proposal involve an 
immense amount of labour and expense, since at least 8,000 claims are concerned, 
but it was doubtful whether the British experts were empowered to disclose the 
names and details of the claims except with the individual consent of each claimant. 
This point was referred for a legal opinion to the Treasury and Board of Trade 
solicitors and to the legal adviser to the Foreign Office. Owing to the illness of the 
Treasury solicitor, it was some time before this opinion was available. Its gist was 
to the effect that, while there was no legal obstacle to disclosing the information 
required, nevertheless, any such disclosure should be subject to the reservation that 
His Majesty’s Government do not at present accept any responsibility for its 
accuracy; and, further, the claimants’ consent, while not legally necessary, ought 
to be obtained in each case. 

14. At the second meeting (the 9th June) the British experts submitted a list of 
the British claims by categories and offered to supply specimens of typical claims 
in each category (without claimants’ names) to serve as illustrations. The Soviet 
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experts replied that they would do their best to proceed on this basis. They 
accepted the offer of the specimen claims (which have since been supplied to them), 
and stated that they would prepare a memorandum (with examples) regarding 
their own claims and counter-claims, which has not yet been received. They asked 
for further information on various points, which was being prepared for them 
when developments in connexion with Sub-Committee ‘B’ held up the progress 
of the negotiations. There has been no breakdown, however, in Sub-Committee 
*C’, and, if desired, it might continue to do useful preparatory work; but its scope 
is more complex than that of Sub-Committee ‘B’, and the eventual difficulties of 
finding bases for settlement are obvious. 


Sub-Committee ‘B’ (Bondholders’ Claims) 


15. Sub-Committee ‘B’ (bondholders’ claims), in which the British side was 
represented by Lord Goschen, Mr. H. A. Trotter and Mr. G. S. Pawle, the two 
latter having been appointed after consultation with the Bank of England to 
represent the bondholders’ interests. Five meetings were held (the 26th January 
to the 5th May, 1931). The British experts submitted a general memorandum 
on the British claims, and replied, so far as possible, to a series of interrogatories 
by the Soviet experts. The latter, however, declined to reply to questions by the 
British experts, designed to elicit preliminary proposals for settlement, and they 
have not yet submitted a promised memorandum regarding their own claim for a 
reduction based on loss of former Russian territory. They would not even agree 
that any specific categories and types of claims should rank for settlement, basing 
their refusal on a rigid adherence to the two stages prescribed in the formula of 
procedure. 

16. The British members therefore reported to the Main Committee, which 
held its twelfth meeting on the 1st June. Lord Goschen’s appeal for a more 
practical and progressive procedure was met by a categorical refusal. It further 
transpired from remarks then made by the Soviet representatives that any pay- 
ment on claims must be conditional on the Soviet Government getting loans or 
credits in England. The Soviet representatives asserted that the phrase ‘financial 
questions connected with such claims and counter-claims’ in the protocol of the 
grd October, 1929, referred to such a condition; but the British delegates refused 
to admit any obligation, or, indeed, competence, to discuss the question of credits 
in the Debts and Claims Committee. 


Lord Goschen’s Letter of July 3 

17. On the 3rd July Lord Goschen addressed a letter to Mr. Henderson in 
the name of himself and his British colleagues in the Main Committee. In the 
course of this letter he summed up the situation as follows :— 


“Two substantial points have emerged from the present position of affairs :— 


‘(1) That the British delegation have asked the Soviet delegation, with regard 
to the bondholders’ claims, for a statement of those categories and types of claims 
which they are prepared to allow as ranking for settlement; and that this request 
has been refused. 

‘(2) That, in the Soviet view, any payment on debts or claims must be condi- 
tional on obtaining loans or credits. 


‘My British colleagues and myself feel very strongly that the time and efforts 
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of the committee and its sub-committees are being used merely for the laborious 
accumulation of information, a process which, while tending to arouse false 
hopes among the claimants and in the public mind, must lead, if it leads any- 
where, to a promise of settlement dependent upon a condition which the com- 
mittee will not be empowered to discuss.’ 


. The letter concluded with a request for instructions. 


18. On receipt of this letter, Mr. Henderson had a preliminary discussion with 
Lord Goschen, at which it was decided that a meeting should be arranged between 
Mr. Henderson, Lord Goschen and Mr. Dalton on the British side; and the Soviet 
Ambassador and M. Gurevitch (of the Soviet delegation) on the Russian side, and 
that Mr. Henderson would endeavour to get the Russians to make some kind of 
offer as to what bonds, &c., they would meet, and in what proportion, coupled, 
if they so insisted, with a condition as to credits. 


Conversations between Mr. Henderson and M. Sokolnikov 


19. This meeting took place on the 24th July. Mr. Henderson read a statement, 
which was subsequently handed to M. Sokolnikov.3 The Ambassador replied that 


3 This statement read as follows: 

‘The Anglo-Soviet Debts and Claims Committee began its meetings in October last year. 
Nearly ten months have passed, and there is no apparent progress. During this time I have 
been continually pressed in Parliament to show what results are forthcoming from these 
negotiations. It is increasingly difficult to find a satisfactory reply to the insinuation that 
the Committee is merely wasting time. 

‘At the beginning of this year, I had some hope that at any rate in the bondholders’ sub- 
committee, where questions of fact could most easily be established, and perhaps in the 
sub-committee dealing with miscellaneous claims, some kind of settlement would at any 
rate be submitted for discussion. 

‘I find that no such proposal has been made; that it is uncertain whether the Soviet 
Representatives acknowledge any responsibility to meet the British claims at all; that they 
deny that there is any such responsibility arising out of the obligations of the Tsarist Govern- 
ment; that they do not offer any formula of their own for assessing these claims; and that 
they refuse even to specify any categories and types of claims which they are prepared to 
admit as ranking for settlement. As regards the miscellaneous claims, they have declined 
the British suggestion to agree on principles and then set up a commission to judge indi- 
vidual claims. They seem to wish themselves to assume some of the functions of a tribunal, 
without having reached any previous agreement as to the principles which are to guide 
their decisions. 

‘I can see nothing but interminable delay resulting from such proceedings. 

‘I note that the Soviet experts argue that this is in accordance with the formula agreed 
for the procedure of the sub-committees. If so, there must be something wrong cither with 
the formula itself or with the interpretation placed upon it by the Soviet representatives. 

‘As I read the formula it was intended to lead somewhere: it was intended to lead to a 
settlement. But as interpreted by the Soviet representatives it is leading nowhere. 

‘If the sub-committees are to meet again, they must take a less rigid view of that formula. 
They must advance as quickly as possible to the discussion of some general principles of 
settlement. Without some agreement on principles, it is impossible to work out the detail 
of a negotiation. At present, the Soviet representatives are taking the detail first of all. 
Our British experts complain that they are trying to establish the exceptions to a rule before 
the rule itself is laid down. 

‘I also understand that the Soviet experts in the Main Committee have now stated that 
in any case there can be no debt settlement of any kind unless their Government has first 
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the Soviet Government were prepared to pay in one form or another a certain part 
of the amount of the claims for pre-war debts examined in Sub-Committee ‘B’, 
but that a necessary condition must be that these payments should be combined 
with an agreement as to loans for the Soviet Government or else a programme of 
long-term credits, to be used for placing orders in Great Britain. 

20. Mr. Henderson then asked for a definite offer in writing. M. Sokolnikov 
replied that he would not consent unless he first had an assurance that the offer 
would not be rejected because of the principle upon which it was based. Mr. 
Henderson said that he could not give an answer about a scheme which he had 
not even seen as yet, but that, if M. Sokolnikov would submit the scheme, he would 
then know whether to instruct Lord Goschen to continue his work, or whether to 
lay the scheme before the Cabinet for their decision. 

21. M. Sokolnikov was understood to say that he would consult his Government, 
but since the date of the meeting nothing further has been heard from him on the 
subject. 

22. On the gist July Mr. Henderson wrote to Lord Goschen regarding a con- 
versation which he had had with Mr. Wise, Labour M.P. for Leicester, who is in 
close touch with the Soviet representatives. Mr. Henderson wrote :— 


‘Mr. Wise made it clear to me that the Russians were aiming at getting in 
advance my approval or acceptation to the principle of a scheme which has not 
been submitted to me. I told him that this was impossible, and that the Russians 
must submit their scheme to me in writing before I could take any decision upon 
it. I could go no further than to undertake to submit the scheme to the Cabinet.’ 


Present Position 


23. The Russians have told us that they have a scheme for meeting, at any rate, 
the bondholders’ claims. We have asked them to submit the scheme in writing. 
They have asked for an assurance, in advance, that their scheme will be seriously 
considered, i.e., that a scheme would be entertained which correlates debt settle- 
ment and credits. Such an assurance would be tantamount to an invitation from 
us to the Russians to submit a scheme on this basis. We have insisted on seeing the 
scheme first, and we are awaiting a further communication from the Russians. 


M. Litvinov’s Statement to Sir F. W. Leith-Ross 


24. This analysis of the position is also in accordance with a statement made 
by M. Litvinov to Sir F. W. Leith-Ross at Geneva on the 22nd May, 1931:— 


‘M. Litvinov then said that he was not very optimistic about these negotia- 
tions. He felt that the situation was not a favourable one at present, and that 
it was better to let them continue for some time, perhaps till next year, and then 
sentiment might change in favour of Russia. ... M. Litvinov asked whether 


obtained a loan or credits in England. Commenting on this, Lord Goschen has written to 
me, as follows: 

* “My British colleagues and myself feel very strongly that the time and efforts of the 
committee and its sub-committees are being used merely for the laborious accumulation 
of information, a process which, while tending to arouse false hopes among the claimants 
and in the public mind, must lead, if it leads anywhere, to a promise of settlement 
dependent upon a condition which the committee will not be empowered to discuss.” 
‘I agree with Lord Goschen; and am reluctant to ask him and the other British experts 

to spend any more time on a task which can have no satisfactory conclusion.’ 
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I thought that, if the Soviet Government made an offer to pay, say 15 per cent. 
on the bondholders’ claims, it would be possible for them to raise credits in 
London without for the time being dealing with the other categories of claims. 
I replied that I felt that the City would certainly insist on settlement both of the 
claims under Sub-Committee ‘B’ (bondholders) and under Sub-Committee ‘C’ 
(bills of exchange acceptances and bank debts) before they could conceivably be 
expected to discuss credits. If, however, these two claims were settled, it might 
be possible to discuss the raising of commercial credits in London (not, of course, 
backed or guaranteed by the Government)... . 


“M. Litvinov replied that . . . they must have a definite assurance about 
credits, and not merely a possibility, before they could make any proposal on 
their side.’ 


Avinex 
FUNCTIONS AND PROCEDURE OF SUB-COMMITTEES 
Agreed Formula 


1. The sub-committees have as their task in the first stage of their work to 
examine the legal nature, the degree of validity and the estimated amount of the 
claims due for examination by each sub-committee. 

2. In the second stage of the work of the sub-committees both the British and 
Soviet delegations are prepared in the various sub-committees to frame and discuss 
preliminary proposals for the settlement of the respective categories of claims. 
Both delegations on the sub-committees will co-operate, with a view to arriving, 
wherever possible, at agreed recommendations for the settlement of the categories 
of claims before them. These recommendations will then be presented to the Main 
Committee, which will be able to draw up a statement of the claims and counter- 
claims on both sides and to prepare for the plenipotentiaries a draft of a general 
scheme of settlement. This will be the normal method of procedure. 

3. Any sub-committee may make interim reports to the Main Committee with 
regard to any aspects of its work. 

4. Subject to any special directions by the Main Committee, it is within the 
general discretion of each sub-committee by mutual agreement to receive evidence 
as to facts given by or on behalf of claimants on both sides, whether submitted by 
members of the sub-committees or otherwise, or to invite such evidence in parti- 
cular cases. The evidence, whether oral or written, shall be without prejudice to 
the rights of the claimants. It would be within the discretion of each sub-committee 
to consider and subnut proposals as to the holding of meetings in the U.S.S.R. if 
found necessary. 

(iit) 
The Marquess of Reading to Mr. Strang (Moscow) 
No. roro [N 6520/51/38] 
Sir FOREIGN OFFICE, September 29, 1931 

Further progress with regard to the Anglo-Soviet debts and claims negotiations, 
alluded to in my predecessor’s despatch No. 852 of the 1st August,! would appear 
to depend on the instructions given to M. Sokolnikov during his present visit to 
Russia. I understand that he will return to his post on or about the roth October. 


' Not printed. 
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2. I do not propose, however, to allow this important question to drop out of 
consideration, and after a preliminary conversation between Lord Goschen and 
myself, I requested the Soviet Chargé d’Affaires to call here. 

3. M. Bogomolov came on the 24th September, and was informed of my hope 
that, when M. Sokolnikov returns, his Excellency will have been instructed to 
submit the scheme of settlement which he had mentioned to Mr. Henderson.? 
M. Bogomolov replied that he would certainly convey this message to M. Sokol- 
nikov, who is now on leave in the Caucasus. In the course of the conversation 
M. Bogomolov volunteered the opinion that the delay which had occurred in 
Sub-Committees ‘B’ and ‘C’ had been necessary and inevitable. His Embassy 
considered that the work of these sub-committees had been most useful, and it was 
on the strength of this work that the Ambassador had returned to Moscow last 
spring in order to confer with his Government as to the proposals which could be 
made. Without this spade-work no reasoned proposals would have been practic- 
able. M. Bogomolov also remarked that he believed there was some misunder- 
standing during the conversation between Mr. Henderson and the Ambassador 
on the 24th July,? which conversation, he said, had been very hurried. He thought 
that Mr. Henderson was under the impression that the Ambassador was trying 
to commit him to accept the principle of long-term credits in consideration of the 
Ambassador’s agreeing to submit his scheme. This was certainly not M. Sokol- 
nikov’s intention. M. Bogomolov gave an assurance that the Soviet Government 
were very anxious to come to a real settlement with the British Government; and 
he said that the scheme which had been prepared for submission combined the two 
questions of debts settlement and credits. He added that it was certainly under- 
stood on the Soviet side that if the British Government rejected the proposed settle- 
ment, they were in no way bound as to the credits. The Ambassador’s intention 
had been to ask that, when the whole scheme was submitted, it should not be 
rejected merely on the ground that it included a request for long-term credits, 
but would be considered on its merits. 

4. It was pointed out to M. Bogomolov that Mr. Henderson had, of course, 
been unable to commit himself in any way about the proposal until he had had 
an opportunity of studying it, and my hope was reiterated that M. Sokolnikov, on 
his return to England, would produce the scheme for my consideration. M. Bogo- 
molov again affirmed that he would deliver this message. 

Iam, &c., 
READING 
2 See document (ii) in this Appendix. 


(iv) 
Sir F. Simon to Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) 


No. r2or [N 7985/51/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 15, 1931 
Sir, 

With reference to my predecessor’s despatch No. ro1o of the roth [2oth] 
September,! I have to inform Your Excellency that on the 9th December the Soviet 
Ambassador called upon me, at my request, to discuss the present position with 
regard to the Anglo-Soviet debts and claims negotiations. 


t Document (iii) in this Appendix. 
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2. I reminded M. Sokolnikov that in July last Mr. Henderson had asked for 
a definite offer regarding the settlement of Anglo-Soviet debts and claims, so that 
he could judge from the details and conditions suggested by the Soviet Govern- 
ment whether this offer might serve as basis for a settlement. I observed that more 
than four months had elapsed and that there had been no sign as yet from the 
Soviet Government. 

g. M. Sokolnikov replied that there had been a misunderstanding; he had 
made a proposal to Mr. Henderson, and Mr. Henderson had rejected it. He had 
been surprised to read Mr. Eden’s recent answer in the House of Commons,? which 
had referred to a reply from and a reminder to the Soviet Government. He said 
that this answer prejudiced his position. At his last interview with Mr. Henderson, 
His Excellency had received from him a written statement saying that he could 
not instruct the British experts to continue the negotiations.3 

4. I then explained my understanding of the situation to be that Mr. Henderson 
had said that the British Government could not accept the principle that a debt 
settlement could be associated with a credits arrangement, but that he was pre- 
pared to consider a Soviet proposal on those lines. He had asked for a proposal 
in writing, so that the British Government could consider it; and he had assumed 
that a written proposal would be forthcoming. I added that if I now found myself 
obliged to report to Parliament that nothing whatever had transpired and that we 
were exactly where we were in July last, this would create a most painful impression. 

5. M. Sokolnikov said that he had explained to Mr. Henderson that his Govern- 
ment had no intention of abrogating their legislation regarding the cancellation 
of the foreign debt. They could only negotiate, therefore, on a basis of mutual 
claims being considered—both British and Russian. They could accept no 
proposal which did not give satisfaction to both sides—on the Russian side, by 
some provision favourable to the economic development of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. He asked whether the British Government would accept this 
basic principle, and repeated that this had been the proposition which he had laid 
before Mr. Henderson. The Soviet Government would accept no arrangement 
which did not bring reciprocal advantages to their side. 

6. I pointed out that this had been a verbal and descriptive proposition, and 
that Mr. Henderson would naturally have wanted to have it submitted to him in 
writing. 

7. I then told His Excellency that the position as I now saw it, in the light of 
his explanations, was as follows: That Mr. Henderson had been in error; that no 
offer of a definite proposal had been made; that Mr. Henderson should not have 
expected any reply from the Soviet Government; and, therefore, that during His 
Excellency’s absence from England neither he nor his Government had given any 
further thought to the matter. 

8. M. Sokolnikov did not deny the accuracy of this summing up of his side of 
the case, but he added that his Government were not responsible for the interrup- 
tion of the negotiations. 

g. I then repeated that I should now have to explain the situation to Parliament,‘ 
and feared that my explanation would make a very bad impression. 

Iam, &c., 
JOHN SIMON 
2 See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 260, cols. 2080 and 2225. 
3 See note 3 to document (ii) in this Appendix. 
4 See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 261, cols. 23-5. 
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(v) 
Note communicated to the Soviet Ambassador' 


[WV 346/1/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 27, 1932 
Your Excellency, 

With reference to the negotiations between our respective Governments on the 
subject of Anglo-Soviet debts and claims, I have the honour to remind Your 
Excellency that, on the 24th July, 1931, Mr. Arthur Henderson, after protesting 
against the lack of progress in the work of the Joint Committee, represented to you 
that, in the view of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, the sub- 
committees should be induced to advance as quickly as possible to the discussion 
of some general principles of settlement, since, without agreement on principles, 
it was impossible to work out the detail of the negotiations. You replied to Mr. 
Henderson that your Government were quite ready to study the possibility of an 
agreement on a certain basis, i.e., on the principle of a combination between a loan 
or long-term credits and compensation for the pre-war debts. You also suggested 
that, if Lord Goschen could see his way to studying any theses of agreement on 
these lines, then some progress might be made; but added that if this proposal 
were not acceptable, then it would be better not to continue the negotiations, 
but to postpone them until a more favourable atmosphere existed. Thereupon, 
Mr. Henderson invited you to provide him with some definite offer in writing, so 
that he might report the Soviet proposal to His Majesty’s Government for their 
consideration, though not necessarily for their acceptance. He declined to express 
an opinion on a mere oral outline of a scheme which he had not seen in writing; 
and, when you took leave of him, remained under the impression that you would 
at an early date communicate to him in writing the principles of your scheme.” 

2. When my predecessor, the Marquess of Reading, succeeded Mr. Henderson, 
as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, he desired that a message should be con- 
veyed to Your Excellency in the Soviet Union, asking that, on your return to 
England, you would produce for his consideration the scheme of settlement which 
had been mentioned to Mr. Henderson. Lord Reading’s request was communi- 
cated to the Chargé d’Affaires of the Soviet Embassy on the 24th September, and 
M. Bogomolov replied that he would transmit it to Your Excellency. 

3. When, however, I had the honour of receiving you on the gth December last, 
you informed me that there had been a misunderstanding; that Mr. Henderson 
had been in error; that no offer of a definite proposal had been made; that Mr. 
Henderson should not have expected any reply from the Soviet Government; and 
that, during your absence from England, neither you nor your Government had 
given further consideration to the matter.* You gave me to understand that the 
only proposal made by the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
was that His Majesty’s Government should definitely accept the principle that a 
debt settlement must be associated with arrangements for a credit or a loan before 
any concrete progress could be made in the debts and claims negotiations. This 
is a principle which His Majesty’s Government have refused to accept in the past, 


t This Note is printed in Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 261, cols. 24-5. 
2 See document (ii) in this Appendix. 
3 See document (iii) in this Appendix. 
4 See document (iv) in this Appendix. 
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and they do not propose to alter their policy in the present circumstances. 
I assume, however, that it is still the intention of your Government, as it is that of 
His Majesty’s Government, to abide by the terms of the protocol signed by 
Mr. Henderson and M. Dovgalevsky on the 3rd October, 1929, and to settle 
by negotiation the question of Anglo-Soviet debts and claims. If this principle of 
maintaining the terms of the protocol is admitted, then, since the only proposal so 


far made by your Government is based on a condition which is unacceptable to 


His Majesty’s Government, I find myself reluctantly in agreement with the view 
expressed by Your Excellency to Mr. Henderson, that it would be better not to 
continue the negotiations at the present time. 
I have, &c., 
JOHN SIMON 


(v1) 
Note communicated by the Soviet Ambassador’ 


[W 1768/1/38] 
SOVIET EMBASSY, LONDON, March 18, 1932 
Sir, 

Acknowledging the receipt of your Note of the 27th January, 1932,? I have the 
honour, on instruction of my Government, to enclose a Memorandum containing 
a brief résumé of its point of view regarding the negotiations about pre-war debts. 
At the same time, I deem it necessary to point out the following :— 

2. In concluding your Note under reference, you state that ‘I find myself reluc- 
tantly in agreement with the view expressed by Your Excellency to Mr. Henderson, 
that it would be better not to continue the negotiations at the present time’. Thus 
the view about the advisability of discontinuing at the present time the negotia- 
tions is attributed to me. 

3. Asa matter of fact, on the 24th July last, Mr. Henderson, before commencing 
the conversation, handed to me an aide-mémoire concluding with the following: 
‘I agree with Lord Goschen; and am reluctant to ask him and the other British 
experts to spend any more time on the task which can have no satisfactory con- 
clusion.’ 

4. During the conversation which followed, I, on my part, stressed the desir- 
ability and the usefulness of the Committees of Experts continuing their work 
and, commenting upon the concluding part of the atde-mémoire quoted above, re- 
marked that the Soviet Experts were quite ready to pursue the task assigned to 
them, but if the British Experts persist in their resolution not to attend any meetings 
of the committees, the latter would, if attended only by the Soviet Experts, be one- 
sided and thus unable to achieve the work mapped out for them. 

From the above, it is quite clear that the idea of discontinuing the negotiations 
originated from the British side. 

5. As your Note under reference concurs with that view, my Government is left 
no other choice but to agree to discontinue the negotiations. 

Please accept, &c., 
G. SOKOLNIKOV 


1 This Note was handed to Sir J. Simon by M. Sokolnikov on March 18, 1932. 
2 Document (v) in this Appendix. 
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ENcLosur_ IN No. (vi) 
Memorandum 


In connexion with the Note of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs of the 27th January, 1932, the Government of the Soviet Union finds it 
necessary to make the following observations :— 

The Protocol of the 3rd October, 1929, signed by M. Dovgalevsky and Mr. 
Arthur Henderson, provided the procedure for the settlement of questions out- 
standing between His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the 
Government of the Soviet Union. 

Whilst agreeing on a definite procedure for negotiating all the items mentioned 
in the Protocol, neither of the signatory parties to the protocol have beforehand 
undertaken any obligations in regard to the substance of any particular item or 
category of claims. Such obligations could only be the result of the subsequent 
negotiations between the Ambassador of the Soviet Union and His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Thus, the signing of the Protocol did not, in the 
opinion of the Union Government, imply any departure by the Union Government 
from its previous position in regard to the question of Tsarist debts and obligations. 

The Union Government never admitted, and does not admit now, any legal 
responsibility for obligations which have not been contracted by itself, and con- 
tinues to stand by the Decrees of 1918 regarding the annulment of pre-revolutionary 
debts and the nationalisation of property. 

Neither at the renewal of diplomatic relations in 1924 nor at the resumption 
of relations in 1929 has the Union Government given the Britisk Government any 
reason for assuming that it has departed from this, its fundamental position, or is 
making an exception for Great Britain and its subjects. The Union Government, 
however, agreed to carry on negotiations for the purpose of elaborating such a 
mutually advantageous agreement as would, by providing complete or partial 
settlement of British claims, at the same time provide sufficient financial advan- 
tages to the national economy of the Soviet Union. Further, any scheme of settle- 
ment of the kind mentioned above had to take full account of the claims and 
counter-claims of the Soviet Union and its nationals against the British Govern- 
ment and its subjects. 

The Union Government considered it essential that the Soviet claims arising 
out of material losses and personal injuries caused by the intervention to the State 
institutions and private citizens, as well as claims arising out of the confiscation 
of a substantial part of the gold reserve of the former Russian State Bank and 
retention of other funds and properties belonging to the former Russian Govern- 
ment and commercial and banking institutions of Russia, should have been given 
full consideration on an equal basis with the British claims, and that the precise 
amounts and the totals of British and Soviet claims should be established as a result 
of the work of the Committees of Experts mentioned in the Protocol. In this spirit 
and with the sincere intention of reaching a mutually advantageous settlement the 
Union Government in 1930 entered the negotiations which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has now decided to postpone. 

The reason advanced in the Note of the Secretary of State of the 27th July, 
1931, for the postponement of the negotiations, is the unacceptability to His 
Majesty’s Government of the suggestion made by the Soviet Ambassador to the 
Secretary of State on the 24th July, 1931, to agree on a basis for the negotiations 
which would combine partial compensation for certain categories of claims in 
regard to pre-war debts, with certain financial facilities for the Soviet Union. 
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In regard to the last point, the Union Government deems it necessary to draw 
attention to page 3, paragraph 1, of the Protocol, which mentions as subject to 
negotiations, ‘claims and counter-claims, intergovernmental and private; debts 
and claims arising out of the intervention and otherwise, and financial questions 
connected with such claims and counter-claims.’ 

The concluding phrase quoted above could have no other meaning, and never 
in the mind of the Union Government meant anything else but the discussion, 
In connexion with other questions mentioned in the same point, of the question of 
financial facilities to the Soviet Union. 

‘Thus, in making the suggestion to the Secretary of State on the 24th July, 1931, 
the Soviet Ambassador has acted fully in accordance with the Protocol of the grd 
October, 1929, whereas the elimination of this question from the negotiations 
would mean, in the opinion of the Union Government, the exclusion of an item 
which, according to the text of the Protocol, ranks in connexion with others for 
negotiation and discussion, and would thus tend to change, as far as questions 
specified on p. 3 are concerned, the whole basis of the negotiations originally 
embodied in the Protocol. 

The proposal put forward by the Soviet Ambassador was not intended to 
impede, in any way, the work of the Committee of Experts. On the contrary, it 
was intended to facilitate their work and to meet the desire expressed by the 
Secretary of State to accelerate the work of the Committees. 

This proposal did not, in any way, exclude the necessity of elaborating a de- 
tailed scheme of settlement dependent on the establishment of the precise amounts 
of the various categories of claims and counter-claims of both sides. This should 
have been done by the Committee of Experts, and its completion would enable 
the drawing up of a proper balance of British and Soviet claims. 

This work was supposed to be the chief task of the Committee of Experts and 
the formula of procedure unanimously agreed in the Main Committee of Experts 
should have served as points of reference for the work of the various sub-com- 
mittees. This formula provided that— 


1. The sub-committees have as their task, in the first stage of their work, to 
examine the legal nature, the degree of validity and the estimated amount 
of the claims due for examination by each sub-committee. 

2. In the second stage of the work of the sub-committee [s] both the British and 
Soviet delegations are prepared, in the various sub-committees, to frame and 
discuss preliminary proposals for the settlement of the respective categories 
of claims. 

Both Delegations on the sub-committees will co-operate, with a view to 
arriving, wherever possible, at agreed recommendations for the settlement 
of the categories of claims before them. These recommendations will then 
be presented to the Main Committee which will be able to draw up a settle- 
ment of the claims and counter-claims on both sides, and to prepare for the 
Plenipotentiaries a draft of a general scheme of settlement. This will be the 
normal method of procedure. 

g. Any sub-committee may make interim reports to the Main Committee with 
regard to any aspects of its work. 


However, the British Experts, instead of proceeding along the lines quoted 
above, have from the beginning striven to pass over the first stage of the work as 
defined in the formula of procedure and to proceed immediately on the second 
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stage, which, of course, was quite impossible, as there was a lack of precise docu- 
mentary data, as could be obtained only as a result of the completion of the first 
stage of the work of the sub-committees, which the British Experts were reluctant 
to proceed with. 

Notwithstanding the insistence of the Soviet Experts to proceed with the work 
of examination of claims, their work has been suspended owing to the attitude of 
the British Experts. It is also essential to note that in spite of the explicit under- 
standing that the British and Soviet claims should be examined simultaneously, 
the Sub-Committees ‘B’ and ‘C’, dealing almost entirely with British claims, have 
been given the opportunity of beginning their work, whereas not a single sub- 
committee to which the Soviet claims have been allocated could begin to function. 
This abnormal situation was due to the protracted discussion in regard to the 
allocation of the claim of the former Russian State Bank of £60 million worth of 
gold, which claim has been allocated, by the British side, to a sub-committee 
dealing entirely with war credits extended by the British Government to the 
former Russian Imperial Government, although the loan of gold by the former 
Russian State Bank has in no way been connected with the war credits liabilities. 

The Soviet Plenipotentiary, in order to overcome the difficulties which have 
arisen in regard to this particular Soviet claim allocated in the original Soviet 
Experts’ proposal to Sub-Committee ‘A’ dealing with private claims, agreed as 
a compromise to set up a special sub-committee for the examination of this 
particular matter. This compromise proposal has been tentatively accepted by 
the Secretary of State, but subsequently turned down by the British side and thus 
the question remained unsettled. So the work of the sub-committees to which the 
Soviet claims have been allocated has been retarded and the examination of 
the Soviet claims not even started. 

The divergence of opinion between the Soviet and British Experts, the former 
insisting upon the strict application of the formula of procedure adopted by the 
Main Committee of Experts, was expounded in detail in the Memorandum ex- 
changed between the Soviet and British Experts in the Main Committee. The 
British Experts decided to discontinue co-operation with the Soviet Experts in the 
work assigned to them, in fulfilment of the Protocol of the 3rd October, 1929. Thus 
the interruption in the work of the Experts’ Committee was entirely at the initia- 
tive of the British Experts. The British Plenipotentiary, supporting the attitude 
of the British Experts, stated in his atde-mémoire, handed to the Soviet Pleni- 
potentiary on the 27th July last, that ‘he is reluctant to ask him (Lord Goschen) 
and the other British Experts to spend any more time on a task which can have no 
satisfactory conclusion’. 

Thus, it is quite clear that the initiative of discontinuing the negotiations, and 
the responsibility for such discontinuation, rests entirely with the British side, and 
no responsibility for it can be attributed to the Union Government. 

In summing up the aforesaid, one must inevitably come to the conclusion that 
the Union Government has striven to adhere strictly to the provisions of the 
Protocol of the 3rd October, 1929, and during the subsequent negotiations has 
on a number of occasions gone a long way to meet the wishes of the British side 
in order to eliminate the difficulties that have arisen, and to accelerate the nego- 
tiations. 
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(vii) 
Note communicated to the Soviet Ambassador 
[WV 2163/17/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 8, 1932 
Your Excellency, 

In the note which Your Excellency was so good as to communicate to me on 
the 18th March last! various considerations are set forth indicating that, in the 
view of the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, they are in no 
way responsible for the discontinuance of the negotiations, begun in accordance 
with the terms of the Protocol of the 3rd October, 1929, for the settlement of pre- 
war debts and claims. 

2. While I do not propose to pursue the matter in further correspondence, I feel 
bound to inform you that I cannot, of course, accept the contentions on this point 
advanced in your note, nor can I agree that any responsibility whatever attaches 
to His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom for the regrettable delay 
which has occurred in reaching a definitive settlement of this question. 

I have, &c., 
JOHN Simon 


1 Document (vi) in this Appendix. 


(viii) 
Memorandum on the subject of Debts and Claims' 
[WV 513/5/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 26, 1933 


His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom remind the Soviet Govern- 
ment that there are debts and claims, both Governmental and private, outstanding 
against them; that the existence of these debts and claims has been recognised on 
several occasions by the Soviet Government; that their settlement was one of the 
conditions for the resumption of diplomatic relations between the two States in 
1929; and that the negotiations on this subject, which took place during 1930 and 
1931, were discontinued owing to the insistence of the Soviet Government that 
financial facilities should be placed at their disposal, before they would consider 
compensation for any categories of claims. His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom desire to record that they maintain and assert both their own 
claims and those of their nationals. 

They trust that the Soviet Government are still animated by the desire which 
they have expressed on former occasions to settle this question by negotiation on 
a just and equitable basis at the earliest convenient opportunity. They consider 
that the negotiation of a permanent Treaty of Commerce and Navigation must be 
accompanied by a satisfactory settlement of these debts and claims; and they must, 
therefore, regard any commercial agreement which may be negotiated meanwhile, 
as being of a temporary and transitional character pending a final disposal of this 
question. 


t This memorandum was communicated to the Soviet Ambassador on February 9, 1933) 
at a meeting held to djscuss the negotiation of an Anglo-Soviet Temporary Trade Agree- 
ment. 
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(ix) 
Sir J. Simon to Viscount Chilston (Moscow) 
No. 97 [N 1067]16|38) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 21, 1934 
My Lord, 

In confirmation of my telegram No. 16! of the 16th February, I have to inform 
Your Lordship that the Anglo-Soviet temporary commercial agreement was signed 
at I p.m. on that day by the President of the Board of Trade and myself on behalf 
of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, and by the Soviet Ambas- 
sador and the Soviet trade representative in London on behalf of the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. I enclose a copy of the White Paper? 
containing the text of the agreement, which was laid before Parliament on the 
19th February. 

2. You will observe that the White Paper contains the text of the agreement 
only (together with the schedule annexed thereto, as provided in article 3), without 
any protocols or other declarations. I had had under consideration the desirability 
of appending to the agreement a written reaffirmation of the attitude of His 
Majesty’s Government towards the question of debts and claims, as set forth in 
the memorandum communicated to the Soviet Ambassador of [szc ? on] the goth 
February, 19333 (a copy of which you will have received in print section, Russia, 
the oth February, Section 2). On ascertaining from M: Maisky, however, that in 
that case he would also make a written declaration in order to place on record the 
attitude of the Soviet Government towards the same question, the President of 
the Board of Trade and I considered it preferable that no written declarations of 
any sort should be made at the time of signature; and I accordingly arranged 
with His Excellency that no such declarations should be made on either side (he 
agreeing on his part not to repeat the declaration on the ownership of certain 
Russian vessels, which was appended to the previous temporary trade agreement), 
but that, when the agreement had been signed, I should make a verbal statement 
to him in the following terms :— 


‘It 1s understood between us that, while no other documents are appended 
to the temporary trade agreement, each party is reserving its rights and claims 
against the other about all matters not mentioned in this document.’ 


3. This procedure was duly carried out; and it thus remains open to either 
Government to address to the other at a later date a communication on any subject 
raised in connexion with the negotiation of the agreement. I am considering, in 
consultation with the President of the Board of Trade, the question of addressing 
to the Soviet Ambassador in the near future a note reaffirming the position of His 
Majesty’s Government on the question of debts and claims, as set out in the above- 
mentioned memorandum of the 9th February, 1933; and a copy of my note will 
be forwarded to Your Lordship in due course. 

Iam, &c., 


Joun Stmon 


™ Not printed; cf. No. 572. 
2 Note in the original: ‘Qmd. 4513.’ 
3 Document (vili) in this Appendix. 
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(x) 
Note communicated to the Soviet Ambassador 


[NV 1318/16/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 2, 1934 
Your Excellency, 

In view of the signature of the Temporary Trade Agreement between His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, I have the honour to draw Your Excellency’s 
attention to the memorandum on the subject of debts and claims outstanding 
against the Soviet Government, which was communicated to you at the second 
meeting of the negotiations for that agreement of the 9th February, 1933.' 

2. I shall be grateful if you will inform the Soviet Government that His Majesty’s 
Government maintain their view, as set out therein, in regard to these debts and 
claims, and reserve the right to press for their settlement at any time. Failing such 
a settlement His Majesty’s Government could not agree to the negotiation of a 
permanent Treaty of Commerce and Navigation to replace the present temporary 
and provisional agreement. 

I have, &c., 
LAURENCE COLLIER 


™ Document (viii) in this Appendix. 


(xi) 
Note communicated by the Soviet Ambassador (Received April 14) 
[NV 2283/16/38] 


SOVIET EMBASSY, LONDON, April 11, 1934 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the note of the 2nd March, 
1934, signed by Mr. Laurence Collier,' the contents of which, in accordance with 
the request expressed therein, I have not failed to transmit to the Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

I am authorised to inform you that the Government of the U.S.S.R., on its part, 
fully maintains all its own claims and those of its citizens, against the British 
Government, including claims resulting from the participation of the United 
Kingdom in the military intervention and blockade of 1918-20. 

Please accept, &c., 
J. Maisxy 


’ ¥ Document (x) in this Appendix. 
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APPENDIX ITI 


Additional correspondence relating to the arrest and trial of 
the Metropolitan-Vickers employees (March—July 1933) 


(i) Letter from Mr. Monkhouse to Mr. Richards, March 14. 

(ii) Letter from Mr. Richards to Mr. Collier, March 21. 

(iii) Minute hy Mr. Fitzmaurice, March 25. 

(iv) Report by Mr. Turner to the Metropolitan-Vickers Company con- 
cerning the trial of the Metropolitan-Vickers engineers at Moscow, 
April 12-19, 1933. 

(v) Letter from Moscow Chancery to Northern Department, Foreign 
Office, May 2. 

(vi) Letter from Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Mr. Collier, July 1. 


(1) 
Letter’ from Mr. Monkhouse to Mr. Richards 


[NV 1802/1610/38] 
moscow, March 14, 1933 
Dear Richards, 

Through the kindness of Sir Esmond Ovey I have an opportunity of sending this 
letter to you through the diplomatic bag and in consequence it must be regarded 
in the very strictest confidence. 

As you are aware the G.P.U. conducted simultaneous searches at Perlovka, 
Cushny’s flat in Moscow, Leningrad and in the houses of our engineers at Dnie- 
prostroi and Makeevka on Saturday night.” | 

A report which I understand Mr. Buckell has sent you with this mail will give 
you a picture of what happened at Perlovka. I was taken with four officers to the 
Lyubianka and after some delay, during which I saw one of the chiefs of the 
Investigation department and told him of my conversation with Ozerski in London 
and the assurance which he had given, and [sic ? I] warned him that this matter was 
exceedingly serious and that I hoped that it was not being done departmentally. 
He assured me that it was being done with the full approval of the Soviet Govern- 
ment who had seriously considered the question. I was then taken to the prison 
and went through the usual prison routine of being stripped and deprived of braces, 
tie, collar, etc. and any other articles which might be used to strangle oneself. 
I was put into my cell at about 3.30 a.m. and was awakened at 6.30 and given a 
light breakfast, after which at 8 o’clock my cross-examination began and it pro- 
ceeded continuously for nineteen hours. 

I was not charged with any definite charge, but asked to make a full confession. 
The usual threats were employed and ultimately I admitted that I made a practice 


t This letter was enclosed in a letter of the same date from Mr. Strang to Mr. Collier, 
which was received at the Foreign Office on March 17. 
2 March 11. 
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of enlightening myself on the general situation in this country with the idea of 
keeping you and our board informed of the general position and also of the possi- 
bilities of future business, but I told them that I regarded this as ordinary com- 
mercial usage. It was explained to me that this was political and economic 
spying even though it was only done in the interests of the firm. I was then sub- 
jected to a cross-examination with the idea of making me admit that I was a member 
of the British secret service and after eight hours fruitless ‘barneying’ they gave this 
up. I was next subjected to a similar examination for five hours with the idea of 
making me admit that I had a secret fund available for counter-revolutionary and 
wrecking work, but after five hours of this this charge was also abandoned. I was 
then accused of military spying, but they very soon dropped this charge. 

After midnight I was confronted with a most comprehensive list of the turbine 
breakdowns which have occurred with our turbines during the last few years and 
special technical men were introduced to the discussion. I was forced to admit 
that a number of these breakdowns were due to faults in material and manu- 
facture. Particular mention was made of the Zuevka machines which the examin- 
ing officers asserted were definitely over-rated and to my astonishment they told 
me that I ought to know that the 250 frame was not suitable for capacities of more 
than 44,000 k.w. By this time I was pretty nearly worn out and I am afraid that 
the protocol which I signed of this part of the proceedings rather frankly admitted 
that we had had serious trouble with turbines due to wrong design and materials, 
but on the other hand, I do not think that this particular protocol can be used to 
seriously damage our reputation. I certainly would not have signed it if I had not 
been so worn out to the point of feeling my nerve was going. 

I then got about five hours sleep which was interrupted by the ordinary routine 
of prison life, such as having to clean out my cell, attend lavatories, etc., which, 
of course, in prison is all done to routine hours. At 8 a.m. I was again brought 
before the examining officers and the examination proceeded in respect to the type 
R. motor troubles at Zuevo and Kuznetzstroi and the statement which I made 
with regard to this was very much more guarded than it was in respect of the 
turbines and I do not think can have any after effects. 

They then again charged me with having an illegal fund which I denied. I also 
denied all forms of bribery, but at this point I was confronted with the Dolgoff 
transaction? and shown a confession signed by Dolgoff himself and by other 
members of our own staff in Moscow, so I admitted that I knew that some money 
had been lent, but that I could only guess the exact nature of the transaction which 
had been carried out by Mr. Thornton and, as you know, this is perfectly true as 
I do not know how that particular transaction was ultimately carried out. I was 
then asked to provide a list of people with whom I had talked outside ordinary 
business hours regarding the general state of affairs in the country and, after 
considerable thought, I named ten more or less quite harmless incidents, dating 
back to 1924. This resulted in my again being threatened with the extreme 
punishment for hiding facts and I was told that Thornton had made a complete 
confession. I told the officers that I did not believe this, but to my utter astonish- 
ment they allowed me to read Thornton’s confession and see his signature and 
from what I read I can only conclude that Thornton had either not withstood the 
nervous strain or was definitely endeavouring to take unnecessary blame on himself 
to shield the rest of us. I was able to show to the examiners that in [sic] the two cases 
where his evidence accused me were perfectly legitimate conversations as they 

3 See document (ii) in this Appendix. 
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referred to dates when Electroimport did not exist and we had a perfectly legal 
right to deal with Graphtio and Kotomin. The examiners accepted this from me. 

Late in the afternoon the officials began to be extremely agitated and there was 
a great deal of rushing about and telephoning, but nevertheless my cross-examina- 
tion continued in a half-hearted way. At about 6 p.m. a high official came in and 
asked me what I knew about the international price agreement arrangements. 
For a moment or two I hedged, but then when it became clear to me that they 
knew a great deal more than I did, I admitted that I had heard that such an 
arrangement existed. This again resulted in threats and rather heated words 
which resulted in me challenging them to show me their proofs. To my utter 
astonishment they produced a folder about 13 in. thick with protocols of all your 
recent meetings including the meeting at Baden‘ and also a copy of minutes in 
which you reported certain conditions in this country after your visit here last 
autumn. Unfortunately, I was not able to read the particulars of this particular 
report. This resulted in about an hour’s further discussion from which it became 
clear that you are suspected of being a member of the British intelligence service 
and our [sic] operating in unison with an international group against the interests 
of this country. At this stage I was put back into the cell for an hour, but on being 
brought out again, the conversation was continued on the same theme and during 
the whole evening they endeavoured to impress me with the seriousness and the 
political nature of the agreement and finally they included in the protocol certain 
notes which I admitted knowing, but none of which could be detrimental having in 
mind that they already knew full details. At this stage my examiners rushed away 
and left me under guard in the examining room for about an hour. When they 
returned they told me I had not made a full confession and was hiding information 
and that I must be regarded as a criminal and be punished accordingly. They were 
most threatening at this stage and the senior man told me that if I persisted in this 
attitude, it would be the end of being of any service either to the Soviet Union or 
to Great Britain and he asked me if I realised what he meant. I told him I did 
and was prepared. He then to my surprise became very friendly and told me that 
during the hour they had been away Menzhinski himself had been convinced that 
I was honest and innocent and had given orders for my release. The events of the 
next half an hour were really comical. I was rushed to the cabinet of the com- 
mandant where I was received as an important visitor and my various things were 
brought from the prison and he himself helped me to pack my bag and carried it 
down to the main entrance on the Lyubianka Square, where a closed car was 
waiting to take me to Perlovka. As I boarded the car all the senior officers whom 
I had seen came down to see me off and shook hands, etc. I met Nordwall on the 
way out and he also came home with me in the car. While in the commandant’s 
office I signed a statement that I would not leave Moscow without the permission 
of the G.P.U. 

The above is a complete statement of what happened and my only worry at the 
present moment is as to what is happening to Thornton, Cushny, MacDonald and 
Gregory and also to A. S. K.5 

At the moment my ideas are not clear enough to advise you as to whether I 
think we should carry on as heretofore and in any case I do not think we can make 
any decision about this until we see what happens to Thornton and the others. 


4 This word may be an error for ‘Berlin’, and the reference may be to a meeting of the 
International Price Agreement’s Committee. See document (ii) in this Appendix. 
5 Anna Sergevna Kutuzova. 
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You asked me on the telephone whether I thought we should accept the Dzerzinski 
contract and frankly I do not feel ready to answer the question, but suggest that 
you can decide this for yourself after you have read the above. 

Here I am being pestered with newspaper correspondents, etc., but naturally it 
is policy to tell them as little as possible. I am afraid all this must be a big worry 
to you and I sincerely hope that you have recovered from your indisposition while 
I was at home. 

With kindest regards, 
Yours sincerely, 
ALLAN MONKHOUSE 


(it) 
Letter from Mr. Richards to Mr. Collier 
[NV 1802]/1610]38] 


BUSH HOUSE, March 21, 1933 
Dear Mr. Collier, 

With reference to Mr. Monkhouse’s letter to me! dated the 14th inst., copy of 

which you have, I would like to give you information on two points :— 
1. What Mr. Monkhouse calls ‘the Dolgoff transaction’, 
2. The International Price Agreement arrangements. 

1. Dolgoff is what we generally term the ‘opposite’ number to Thornton in 
‘Electroimport’, the Russian organization which is the channel through which 
practically all electrical material is purchased from abroad; i.e. Thornton is in 
charge for Metropolitan-Vickers of the erection and maintenance of the plant 
supplied by our Company, and Dolgoff is in general charge of the erection of the 
whole of the electrical plant purchased by the U.S.S.R. including that purchased 
from Metropolitan-Vickers. 

This being the case, Dolgoff and Thornton were thrown together almost daily 
and tackled many problems together. Dolgoff was full of troubles, largely with 
plant supplied by other foreign firms, and the fact that Thornton was able to 
shoulder, without Dolgoff’s assistance, any trouble occurring on Metropolitan- 
Vickers’ plant, led to Dolgoff placing great faith in Thornton and they became 
close personal friends insofar as this is possible under the Soviet régime. 

During one of my recent visits to Russia, Thornton mentioned to me that 
Dolgoff wished to purchase a house or flat, and in order to do so, it was necessary 
to pay a deposit. Dolgoff hadn’t the ready cash to do this, but Thornton told me 
that if I permitted him to loan Dolgoff the money, the latter would pay it back by 
degrees as soon as possible. 

I looked upon this as a normal transaction of a kind which we arrange occasion- 
ally for our own employees, and accordingly authorized Thornton to make the 
loan. I do not remember the exact amount, but it is not a large sum. If Dolgoff 
had been in a position to influence orders in any way, I would never have autho- 
rized this transaction, as we are meticulously careful to do nothing which by any 
stretch of imagination could be construed as bribery, but it appeared to me that 
this loan could do no possible harm whatever. If any individual is to be blamed 
for this transaction it should be myself, as Thornton would unquestionably have 
refrained from making this loan had I refused to authorize it. 


1 Document (i) in this Appendix. 
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2. The International Price Agreement is a legitimate device for preventing 
prices from falling to an uneconomic level. All the important firms in the following 
countries have taken part: Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France, America, 
Sweden, Austria and Great Britain. 

Insofar as my own Firm’s activities in this connection are concerned, we have 
always been on the side of those who are against unduly raising prices. During the 
meetings I have often found it necessary to point out the disastrous effects to other 
interests of such a short-sighted policy (for example rubber, copper, wheat and 
almost any of the main commodities), so that to have picked out Metropolitan- 
Vickers for attack seems to be particularly stupid. 

I am giving you this information as I think you may like to have it on file, 
although at the moment I do not see that it can be used, and of course this letter 
is written in the strictest confidence. 


Yours faithfully, 
C. S. RicHARDS 
(i 
Minute by Mr. Fitzmaurice 
LW 2094]1610/38) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 25, 1933 


Mr. Richards of Metro-Vickers came to see me last night, bringing with him 
Mr. Turner, the Company’s solicitor, and a Mr. Cox, a member of the firm who 
had recently been in Russia. They came to discuss the question of what sort of 
defence they should attempt to prepare, seeing that it appeared likely that a trial 
would be held shortly. 

They began by making the somewhat startling suggestion that if a trial was held, 
it would be a good thing if a Foreign Office Legal Adviser were to proceed to 
Moscow for the purpose of assisting with the defence. I said that I would mention 
their proposal, but that I doubted very much whether it would be entertained. 
Mr. Turner said that their reasons were in the first place that he thought it would 
create an excellent impression, and demonstrate the importance which His 
Majesty’s Government attach to the case, and secondly he feared that if no official 
legal adviser was forthcoming, and the Company were left to do it entirely on 
their own, the Soviet Government might receive the impression that now that our - 
efforts to prevent a trial had failed, we were leaving it all to the Company, and 
were not taking any further interest in the matter. 

As to the latter point, I said that I doubted whether the Soviet Government 
would get any such impression, but that if there was any danger of their doing so, 
it could be made abundantly clear to them that our interest in the matter was by 
no means at an end, and that we were merely awaiting the outcome of the trial, 
which, if not entirely satisfactory to us, would result in our taking action. 

As to the first point, I said that while I agreed that from one point of view some 
official legal advice might create a good impression, from another point of view 
the impression might not be so good. It was already being said in certain quarters 
that we had been on the verge of going a little too far, and it must be remembered 
that in the normal course of events official legal advice was only forthcoming in 
cases where an action was brought against the Government itself; or where the 
Government was appearing before some sort of international court. In the present 
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case there was no action against His Majesty’s Government as such, but against 
certain individual members of a British company, and prima facte it was for those 
individuals or for their company to provide the necessary legal assistance. My 
visitors said they could see this, but that none the less, even though the Company 
could, and no doubt would, also send out a lawyer of its own, if permitted to do so, 
they thought it would be an excellent thing if some official legal adviser were also 
on the spot. I accordingly said that I would bring the matter to your' attention. 

We then went on to discuss what the Company could do in the way of preparing 
a defence, the difficulty being that nothing definite was known as to the charges. 
Moreover, as Mr. Cox pointed out, the Soviet Government would be able to 
procure any evidence they pleased, sworn in the necessary manner, and would, so 
far as formalities went, be able to ‘prove’ any charge up to the hilt. I said that it 
did not seem to me that it was worth while taking more than a certain degree of 
trouble in the preparation of a hypothetical defence. It could be assumed that the 
Soviet Government would, if they held a trial at all, make up their minds before- 
hand whether the accused were to be found innocent or guilty. If they were to be 
found innocent, then presumably the charges against them would amount to 
nothing, and there would be very little to answer, and what there was could 
presumably easily be answered without the preparation of an elaborate case. If, 
on the other hand, the intention was to find them guilty, there would be no doubt 
a mass of evidence which could not be answered at all, since it would consist of 
false information, or statements of witnesses which there would be no method of 
refuting. Consequently it seemed to me that the Company should keep their 
preparations on general lines, and also with a view to possible eventual publica- 
tion, so as to demonstrate the innocence of their activities to public opinion. If 
definite charges were made we should have to ask for time to consider them. 

We then considered the matter under the following heads: 

(1) Charge of sabotage. As to this, the Company stated that they were collecting 
evidence concerning the exact proportion of defective material supplied by them, 
to sound material. The proportion of defective material could be proved to be 
exceedingly small. They were also collecting evidence to show why the defects had 
taken place, and that they were not due to any deliberate design on the part of the 
Company’s engineers. I said that of course the supply of defective material was 
not in any normal country a crime, though it might be a breach of contract. It 
could only become a crime, if at all, if it could be shown that it was deliberate, 
‘ with the idea of doing widespread damage. Normally this would be impossible to 
prove, unless the defective material were on such a scale as to lead to an irresistible 
inference that the defects must have been created purposely. 

(2) Charge of bribery. The Company seem to think that some of their engineers 
might be charged with bribing Soviet officials for the purpose of obtaining con- 
tracts. From this point of view they would endeavour to show that the pay of 
these engineers, coupled with their living expenses, was not such as to allow any 
margin for any form of personal bribery. As to bribery by funds supplied by the 
Company, their books would be open to inspection. Moreover, the contracts had 
in all cases been concluded with high Soviet officials, who would presumably be 
implicated if these allegations were true. 

(3) Charge of obtaining illicit information (economic espionage). Here the defence 
would be that only such information had been obtained as was necessary for the 
carrying on of the Company’s business. 

1 i.e. Mr. Collier’s. 
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(4) Charge of conspiracy against the Soviet Government to keep prices high. The charge 
here would be that the Company had entered into an international cartel to keep 
up prices, and that the Company were selling to the Soviet Government at a 
greater price than was necessary to bring them in a reasonable profit. The answers 
to this charge were, first, that if it was true, the responsibility lay on the manage- 
ment of the Company, and not on its individual engineers or managers in Russia. 
Secondly that although it was true that the Company were members of a cartel, 
the price at which they sold in England and elsewhere was exactly the same price 
at which they sold to the Soviet Government, and that if the Soviet Government 
did not like their prices, they need not place their contracts with the Company, 
but could go elsewhere. | 

It was decided that the Company would proceed to prepare, so far as possible, 
material for a defence along the above lines, and that they would communicate 
with me if they wanted any further assistance as regards any purely legal points. 

G. G. FiTzMaAuRICE 


(iv) 
Report by Mr. Turner to the Metropolitan-Vickers Company concerning the Trial of 
the Metropolitan- Vickers Engineers at Moscow, April 12 to 19, 1933' 


LW 3133/1610/38) | 
LONDON, April 1933 


Before attempting any description of this particular Trial a few observations of 
a general nature with regard to the procedure of the Soviet Courts appear to be 
desirable. 

In the first place, in Soviet Russia the Judiciary is a Branch of, and in no way 
independent of, the Government, but this aspect has been so freely discussed 
recently that no enlargement of the point is necessary here. 

With regard to the Judges, I cannot do better than quote the following extract 
from ‘Red Russia’ by Seibert, to show the only qualifications which it was necessary 
that Ulrich, the presiding Judge at this particular Trial, should possess :— 


“The Judges in the Law Courts of contemporary Russia are neither inde- 
pendent nor irremovable. Having been nominated by Provincial Law Courts 
and the supreme legal authorities, they are elected for a year’s term of office by 
the provincial executive committees of the Soviet. Since they can be cashiered 
at any time, they are entirely in the hands of the authorities, which means the 
Party. No preliminary legal training is required in the case of a Bolshevik 
Judge or Magistrate. It is a sufficient qualification that the candidate for 
judicial office should have worked for several years in a Party Bureau or in a 
municipal, trade-union, or other working-class organisation. As regards the 
Assessors, all that is asked of them is that they should be Soviet voters.’2 


No free choice of Counsel is allowed to the defence in a Criminal Trial, and the 
position in this respect is made clear from the following further extract from ‘Red 
Russia’ :— 

“There are no independent, free defending Counsel in Russia. Their place is 
taken by the ‘Collegium of Defenders’, whose members are appointed by the 


1 This report by Mr. Turner was communicated to the Foreign Office by Sir F. Pole on 
April 27, 1933. 2 T. Seibert, Red Russia, pp. 267-8. 
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soviets after nomination by the provincial law-courts. Since, however, as we 
have seen, the Soviet Courts are not in our sense of the word ‘law-courts’, but 
bodies which exist to fulfil political aims, the mechanism for the defence of 
accused persons is valueless. Its retention can only be due to the bolsheviks’ 
desire to maintain a show of the outward forms of normal judicial procedure. 
For practical purposes the defending Counsel in a soviet law-court cuts a pitiful 
figure. Especially in political trials (and almost all trials in Soviet Russia have 
a political flavour) the Counsel for the defence produce the impression of being 
persons who do their work under stress of increasing terror, so that an abyss 
yawns between them and the imperturbable barristers who defend accused 
persons in a Western law-court. Even so, the poor vestiges of free advocacy 
‘which remain in contemporary Russia are a thorn in the side of the Bolshevik 
leaders. Krylenko has more than once denounced these unhappy defenders in 
very rough terms, and has repeatedly endeavoured to have them swept alto- 
gether out of the way. What does such defence really signify? Who is defended? 
Is it the proletarian State-system or some particular accused individual? 
Socialist society is defended by the Law Courts and by the Public Prosecutor, 
so why should there be any other defenders? During the Shachty Trial the 
Soviet Press was vociferous in its indignation because the defending Counsel 
were bold enough to do their best on behalf of the accused. It looks as if they 
considered their function to be the whitewashing of these abominable mis- 
creants, instead of joining forces with the Court for the protection of the Soviet 
regime’.3 


Some two or three years ago the Commissar of Justice of the Ukraine S.S.R. 
observed publicly that it was the duty of the Collegium of Defenders to catch 
criminals, and the position of these defending Counsel was well illustrated at the 
famous Ramsin Trial. It is true that, in that case, all the accused had pleaded 
guilty, but I quote the following extracts from the official report of the Trial:— 


Speech by Braude, Kupria[n]ov’s Counsel 


*, ». A Soviet advocate was first and foremost a citizen of the Soviet Union, 
and, as such, he could not help feeling the greatest indignation at the criminal 
activities of the Defendants. 

‘Our hearts beat in unison with the hearts of the millions of workers who came 
to the Court on the opening day of the trial and demanded the supreme penalty 
for the criminals.’ 


(N.B. Braude was Counsel for ‘Thornton in the present case.) 


Speech of Otzep, Sitnin’s Counsel 


‘Otzep followed very much the same line of defence as Braude. He pointed 
out that Counsel, in a case like this, felt an inner conflict between his duty as an 
advocate and his feelings as a citizen... .’ 


Coming now to the details of the present Trial, all the English accused were, 
in accordance with the usual Soviet practice, arrested at night, and, in the case of 
Mr. Monkhouse and Mr. Thornton, for instance, were lodged in prison in the 
early hours of the following morning. 


3 Ibid., pp. 268-9. 
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The first process to which they, and, so far as I am aware, all the other English 
accused, were subjected was being marched up some five storeys of the prison 
building, and each of them was then locked by himself into a sort of iron cage, 
which was in fact a lift, and which slowly descended for what seemed an inter- 
minable time. Having no knowledge of what they might find at the end of the 
downward journey in these eerie conditions, the accused found this a most terrify- 
ing experience, but in fact they were merely taken down again to the ground floor. 
There they were stripped completely in a very hot room, with the object, no doubt, 
of lowering their vitality, after which they went to bed for a period, as to which, 
in Mr. Monkhouse’s case at all events, some dispute has arisen. During even 
this time they were periodically disturbed in accordance with the usual prison 
routine. 

Then began the preliminary examination by the G.P.U. Investigators, at which 
the Chief of the Economic Department of the G.P.U. was frequently present. 
This investigation lasted for, approximately, two weeks, after which the whole of 
the papers were nominally handed over to the Public Prosecutor, Vyshinsky, and 
his Assistant, Roginsky, the very two men who acted as prosecuting Counsel at the 
Trial itself. 

Vsyhinsky and Roginsky then went over the whole of the ground again in a 
second preliminary investigation, at which the G.P.U. Investigators were also 
present, and in the case of all the men, except Mr. Monkhouse and Mr. Nordwall, 
this second investigation was actually made at the G.P.U. Headquarters. 

At this period no charges whatever had been formulated and the whole enquiry 
was merely of a fishing nature, designed to cajole or terrify the prisoners into 
incriminating themselves and others. The prisoners had no legal assistance and as is 
known, were not allowed to discuss the details of the case during the few and short 
visits paid to them by members of the British Embassy. 

The length of the cross-examinations and the type of threats used have been fully 
ventilated in the White Papers, and need not be detailed here, but one point on 
which I desire to lay stress is that bad as the ordeal was for the English prisoners, 
it must have been infinitely worse for the Russian prisoners, whose families and 
property (such as it was) were also at the mercy of the Soviet authorities. It is 
hardly surprising, therefore, to find some of the Russian prisoners confessing to the 
receipt of bribes that were never given and to acts of sabotage, of which Mr. Monk- 
house, for instance, believes them to have been quite innocent. When these 
Russian prisoners appeared in Court it was obvious, even to one who did not know 
the language, that their statements, which were reeled off in parrot-like fashion, 
had been carefully rehearsed. Directly anything in the shape of cross-examination 
was started, they at once got confused, and sometimes turned almost pathetically 
towards the Public Prosecutor as if for guidance as to the answer to be made. In 
one case the Public Prosecutor himself gave the answer instead of the prisoner. 

It seems fairly clear that the original basis of the Trial was a deposition made by 
Oleinik (one of the Russian employees of the Metropolitan-Vickers Company) 
a few weeks before the arrests. In this he gave a list of about 150 to 200 persons 
who had been in any way connected with the Company, even including the man 
who supplied the timber for building the Company’s datcha at Perlovka, against 
whose name he made the somewhat significant comment ‘I know nothing against 
this man’. The other 17 accused at the Trial were the principal persons mentioned 
in Oleinik’s list. 

Prior to this, however, Kutuzova had been arrested on the 25th January 1933 
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and detained for twenty-four hours, during which it is believed that she signed a 
Statement implicating Messrs. Monkhouse and Thornton and possible [sic] others. 

Although a copy of the actual charges against each of the accused was read to 
the six English Engineers on the 1st April 1933, these charges were of such a general 
nature that it would have been impossible, at that stage, to prepare any adequate 
defence to them. 

On the morning of the 9th April 1933 a copy of the Indictment in Russian was 
handed to each of the accused. This is a long rambling Statement, based partly 
on the Report of the so-called Expert Commission which investigated the alleged 
breakdowns of Machinery, and partly upon the depositions of witnesses, of whom 
all but four were themselves amongst the accused. It may be mentioned at this 
point that of these four, one only (Dolgov) was called as a witness, but the other 
three are probably also under arrest. In any case, their evidence would have been 
obtained under exactly similar conditions to those governing the case of the 
accused themselves. It may be mentioned further that no member of the Expert 
Commission was called to give evidence in Court in support of their Report. 

The Indictment, having been delivered, had of course to be translated as 
quickly as possible, and as the ultimate translation occupied 66 typed foolscap 
pages, it can be readily understood that this was not a matter of minutes, and, 
while it was being done, valuable time was running out, since the opening of the 
Trial was fixed at the expiration of 72 hours from delivery of the Indictment. 

The opportunities for preparation of the defence during the above-mentioned 
period of 72 hours were simply grotesque. Files containing the depositions and 
other documents relating to each of the accused (i.e. 18 files in all) were laid on a 
table in a room at the Court-house, and as none of the accused knew by whom he 
had been denounced, or on what grounds, every File had to be gone through care- 
fully by the accused with his Counsel. So far as concerns the English accused, 
however, this only applied to the five who were out on parole or on bail. So far 
as I know, MacDonald never saw the Files himself and was dependent entirely on 
the examination of them made by his Counsel. Nine defending Counsel in all 
were employed (and there is no particular reason why there should not have been 
eighteen) so that there was literally a queue to read and study the various Files. 
No copies of any documents were supplied, any necessary notes or complete copies 
having to be taken then and there during the examination. Considering that the 
charges in practically every case involved a possible sentence of the death penalty, 
it is difficult to conceive anything more brutal or adverse to a prisoner’s interest 
than such an arrangement as this. I may mention, in passing, that I noticed 
during the Trial itself that Vyshinsky and Roginsky had been supplied with typed 
copies of everything, and the original files were also placed in a position where they 
could get ready access to them. 

Even in the physical arrangements for the Trial the dice were loaded against 
the prisoners in every possible way, as will be seen from the attached rough Sketch 
Plan.4 The table at which Vyshinsky and Roginsky sat, though not large, was 
adequate for their needs. The nine defending Counsel employed in the case were 
huddled at two tables, both of which were smaller than that allotted to the two 
prosecuting Counsel, these tables being already crowded with a microphone, a 
large water bottle, glasses and an electric lamp. If any of the defending Counsel 
required access to one of the original Files he had to thread his way, with difficulty, 
across the Court in order to obtain it. In the dock itself} which was just behind 


4 Not attached to the filed copy. 
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one of the defending Counsel’s tables, Thornton and MacDonald were seated in 
the front row of the three rows of prisoners, and I observed that Thornton had 
fairly frequent conversations with his Counsel, who, I was afterwards told, had 
made a point of this arrangement. The remaining four of the English accused, 
viz.—Monkhouse, Cushny, Nordwall and Gregory, were seated in the back row 
of the dock, and had no means of communicating with their Counsel during the 
course of the Trial itself. They were, therefore, dependent upon their own wits 
for any serious cross-examination which they desired to conduct. 

The very hours during which the Court sat constituted an obvious handicap 
against the accused. As a rule, the morning Session opened at 10 o’clock, and went 
on, with one short interval, until 3 o’clock. The evening Session began at 6 p.m. 
and lasted until ro or later. 

The method of examination of witnesses was most remarkable. They were first 
of all called in front of the microphone facing Ulrich and with their back to the 
spectators, and told to give a short history of their lives. They were then cross- 
examined by Vyshinsky or Roginsky, and sometimes both, either consecutively or 
at the same time. In fact, an unfortunate prisoner was frequently in the position, 
to use a golfing metaphor, of playing the best ball of two bullying advocates. 
After this, the prisoners were examined in chief by their own Counsel. In the 
middle either of cross-examination or examination in chief, where some reference 
had been made to another of the prisoners, the latter was generally told to stand 
up, and from his place in the dock he was asked whether he confirmed the state- 
ment or otherwise. Sometimes these questions led to the introduction of yet a third 
name, and it was not an infrequent sight to see three prisoners and perhaps two 
or three Counsel all on their feet at the same time. In fact the prisoner who was 
at the microphone sometimes seemed to be forgotten altogether, and sat down 
while examination and cross-examination of another prisoner in the dock was 
continuing. Prisoners were allowed to conduct their own cross-examinations 
notwithstanding that they were represented by Counsel, and the cross-examination 
which Counsel for the defence of the English prisoners conducted was, up to a 
point, pitifully weak and aimless. 

The President (Ulrich) and his Assessors did not take very much part in the 
Trial, but in practically every case where Ulrich did intervene it was against the 
interests of the prisoners. 

After Mr. Monkhouse’s outburst at the morning Session of April 15th a certain 
change seemed to come over the proceedings. Three of the Russian accused conse- 
cutively were asked by prosecuting Counsel if they would not have committed 
wrecking acts of their own volition without any corruption by the Englishmen, 
and all replied in the affirmative. Further than this, Vyshinsky turned Oleinik 
inside out, and this seemed to give the cue to the defending Counsel, who there- 
upon, for the first time, put in some quite effective cross-examination. Up to this 
point cross-examination by the defending Counsel was positively puerile, and I 
do not hesitate to say that any English Counsel of a few years’ experience would, 
given a fair opportunity by the Court, have pulled the evidence of everyone of the 
Russian witnesses to pieces, and would have been able to draw out a connected 
and convincing story from the English accused. It was noticed also that in their 
speeches for the defence the defending Counsel for the most part put up a much 
better case for their clients than had been done in previous similar Trials. 

It was also noticed, with surprise, that Vyshinsky did not ask for specific sentences 
against the accused, nor did he exercise his right to reply to the speeches by 
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defending Counsel, while the sentences, as a whole, were very much lighter than 
had been expected or had been given in other similar cases. 

I am convinced that the whole Trial was, to use Mr. Monkhouse’s expression, 
a ‘frame-up’, and the proceedings were, for the reasons given above, a parody of 
justice. 

With regard to the ‘confessions’ of Thornton and MacDonald, I am unable to 
offer any explanation. I saw Thornton every day, but from the time of my arrival 
in Moscow until the actual sentence was pronounced, neither his companions nor 
I were able to obtain any explanation from him as to why he signed the now 
famous document Number 27. (He was desperately anxious to get it back, but he 
did not seem able to bring himself to a clear-cut denial of all the statements in it, 
or to give any detailed explanation in Court or [sic ? of] how he came to sign it. He 
was pressed time and again by Mr. Strang and myself to refer in Court to the fact 
that he had been examined for 21 hours on end, and his obligations in this respect 
to the British Embassy and to His Majesty’s Government were forcibly pointed out 
~ to him. In spite of this, the most he would ever say was that he had been under 
examination for ‘a very long time’ or that he ‘was very tired’.) I had no oppor- 
tunity myself of speaking to MacDonald, who was, of course, in prison the whole 
time, and not allowed to have any communication whatever either with his 
companions or the outside world. His volte-face, however, after the adjournment 
of the Court on the morning of the 13th was too remarkable to be capable of any 
obvious explanation. Whether he had been hypnotised, drugged, terrorised or 
bribed it is impossible at present to say, but it is palpable that one or other of these 
methods must have been used. 

As will be seen from the Sketch Plan, the members of the G.P.U. who had con- 
ducted the preliminary investigation, were seated in such a position that they 
looked directly at the prisoner standing at the microphone, and if there is any 
foundation for the suggestion of hypnotism, this arrangement would no doubt be 
in keeping with that theory. Further than this, it was very noticeable that fre- 
quently when one of the Russian prisoners was at the microphone undergoing 
cross-examination, Vyshinsky and Roginsky would rise from their seats, advance 
round to the front of their table, and stand glaring at the prisoner, from whom 
they were separated by a few feet only. 

A great deal of comment has been made on the fact that the English accused, 
with the exception of Gregory, all spoke in Russian, (and there is no doubt what- 
ever, that their case was considerably prejudiced by this fact). There were, how- 
ever, two reasons why they adopted this course. For one thing they found that 
when addressed in Russian, they automatically replied in that language, but they 
were, I am informed, thereby frequently trapped by the use of words the exact 
shade of meaning of which they did not understand. Secondly, at an early stage 
of the proceedings Thornton asked to have an Interpreter, but he was asked by 
Ulrich how long he had lived in Russia, and on stating that he had been there for 
eight years, Ulrich’s reply was that ‘you must know Russian well enough not to 
require one’. It is true to say that whenever any of the English prisoners desired 
to make a specific statement in English they were allowed to do so, and their state- 
ments were translated by the Interpreter, who was not, I gathered, particularly 
competent. Thornton himself stated that during the course of the trial he had 
heard Russian words used which he had never heard before. 

The foregoing relates purely to the legal aspects arising out of the Trial which 
occurred to me as an observer. Political, economic and technical considerations 
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were, of course, also involved, and in particular, reasons why the arrests were made 
at all and the manner in which the accusations of a technical nature were met. 
(Misunderstanding, for instance, appears to have arisen with regard to certain 
evidence given by Mr. Monkhouse in connection with two small turbines supplied 
to Orechovo Zueva. With regard to these points, it will probably be desirable that 
statements should be obtained from each of the engineers who are now in this 
country.) 

I cannot end this Report without expressing my sincere gratitude to Mr. and 
Mrs. Strang for their kindness and hospitality to me while I was staying at the 
British Embassy in Moscow, and my great admiration for the courage, ability and 
untiring energy shown by Mr. Strang throughout the whole of the Trial. 

RoBERT R. J. TURNER 


(v) 
Letter from Moscow Chancery to Northern Department, Foreign Office 
[WV 3634/1610/38] 


BRITISH EMBASSY, MOSCOW, May 2, 1933 


Our letter of May 2:! Record of Metropolitan-Vickers trial. 

The following are the principal divergences between the Embassy record of the 
proceedings of the Metrovick trial and the Soviet official verbatim report in English. 
None of them are really very material. 


rath April, evening session 


The incident recorded on page 16 of the Embassy record regarding the use of an 
interpreter by Thornton is omitted in the verbatim record (Vol. I, page 143). 


13th April, morning sesston 

According to the Embassy record of MacDonald’s recantation, the adjournment 
took place immediately after MacDonald’s reply that he did not consider he was 
making himself a laughing stock. According to the verbatim record this remark 
of MacDonald’s was followed: 

(1) by the President’s interchange with Thornton as to the time when his © 
courage returned. (According to the Embassy record this interchange had taken 
place slightly earlier) : 

(2) by the resumption for a few minutes of the examination of Sokolov by the 
Prosecutor. 

According to the official verbatim record the President stated that the Court 
would take a recess for twenty minutes. The recollection of members of Embassy 
is that he said ten minutes. 

After the resumption both records show that prior to MacDonald’s examination 
in chief there was a further short examination of Sokolov. According to the 
Embassy record this examination was carried on by the Prosecutor. According to 
the official verbatim report it was Sokolov’s counsel who interrogated him. The 
official verbatim record is probably right here. 


t Not printed. This letter contained a number of minor corrections to the Embassy 
record of the trial. 
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13th April, evening session 

According to the Embassy record this session opened with the beginning of 
Thornton’s examination in chief. According to the official verbatim report 
however (Vol. I, page 222) this examination began towards the end of the morning 
session of 13th April. 


14th April, evening session 

The Prosecutor’s remark as regards Zivert’s repaying money to the firm, re- 
ported in the Embassy record, page 7, line 19, does not appear in the official 
verbatim record, Vol. II, page 103. 


14th April, evening sesston 

The question of Thornton’s counsel to Sukhoruchkin about his being a Trotski- 
ist and Vyshinsky’s intervention reported in the Embassy record page 16, foot of 
page, is omitted from the official verbatim report. (Vol. II, page 135.) 


15th April, morning session 

Page 22, line 5. Thornton’s and Monkhouse’s denials of Oleinik’s evidence are 
missing from the Embassy record. See official verbatim report Vol. II, foot of 
page 211. 


15th April, evening sesston 

Page 9. The Embassy record omits the questions to Monkhouse by his own 
and Cushny’s counsel immediately before Kutuzova was called. See official 
verbatim report, Vol. II, pages 249/251. 


15th April, evening session 
Page 19, line 3. The Embassy record omits Vyshinsky’s references to the docu- 
ments handed in to the Court. See official verbatim report, Vol. II, page 275. 
Our record is rather inadequate in several places, especially where some of the 
Russian accused are giving testimony. Two places in particular struck us in com- 
paring our record with the official verbatim report. 


These are: 
rgth April, morning session 


Page 24: last two paragraphs. 
Page 26: last ten lines. 


(v1) 
Letter from Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Mr. Collier 
[NV 5110/1610/38] 


BRITISH EMBASSY, MOSCOW, July 1, 1933 
Dear Collier, 

At the end of the third and of the fourth of the series of “The Times’ articles on 
the Metropolitan-Vickers’ case (May 22-25) instances are given where the Soviet 
official English version of the verbatim report of the trial has been ‘edited’. The 
following are further examples. 
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Towards the end of his final speech, Vyshinsky told Thornton that he had made 
a mess of things and that he could be of use in the U.S.S.R. only as manure for the 
socialist fields. (My despatch No. 201! of April 18: page 24). The English ver- 
batim report (Volume III page 106 merely says: ‘And here, in the U.S.S.R. you 
are useless, because after all that has passed nothing useful can be expected of you.’ 

In his final speech, Monkhouse spoke of Thornton’s document No. 26 [sic], 
whereupon the President interjected: ‘You do not know the attitude the court is 
going to adopt in regard to this document’ (my despatch No. 203! of April 19). 
The verbatim report omits the interjection. (Volume III page 216.) 

You will remember that according to Cholerton (see my telegram No. 316)? 
MacDonald on the morning of April 13 said: ‘I now plead not guilty’ and added: 
‘there is no hope that I shall plead guilty again tomorrow’. MacDonald was 
speaking in English at the time. The verbatim report (Volume I page 169) renders 
this as follows: 

Vyshinsky: It follows that we may expect that perhaps tomorrow you will do 
the opposite. 

MacDonald: No. 

If this latter version were the correct one, we should certainly have heard it, as 
Vyshinsky was seldom inaudible. 
Yours ever, 
W. STRANG 


1 Not printed. 2 No. 432. 
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APPENDIX IV 


Telegraphic reports from His Majesty’s Embassy, Moscow, 
relating to the proceedings at the trial of the Metropolitan- 
Vickers employees, April 1933 


[On April 3 Mr. Strang had reported in Moscow telegram No. 169 that he under- 
stood that a report in English of the day’s proceedings at the trial might be broad- 
cast from Moscow. He was therefore instructed in Foreign Office telegram No. 58 
of April 8 ‘to telegraph daily summary of reasonable length ‘‘en clair’’ in time for 
British Official Wireless evening message’. For the first of these summaries see 
No. 389. ] 

(i) Telegrams Nos. 259 and 260 from Mr. Strang (Moscow) to 
Str F. Simon, April 13. ; 
(ii) Telegram No. 267 from Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon, 
April 14. 
(iii) Telegram No. 263 from Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon, 
April 14. 
(iv) Telegrams Nos. 276 and 277 from Mr. Strang (Moscow) to 
Str F. Simon, April 15. 
(v) Telegram No. 284, from Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon, 
undated. 
(vi) Telegram No. 296, part I, from Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. 
Simon, April 17. 
(vii) Telegram No. 296, part II, from Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Str 7. 
Simon, April 17. 
(viii) Telegram No. 304 from Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon, 
April 18. 
(ix) A shies No. 314 from Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir 7. Simon, 
April 19. 
(i) 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 13, 9.50 p.m.) 
Nos. 259 and 260 Telegraphic [N 2750/1610/38] 
MOSCOW, April 13, 1933, 8.50 p.m. 

My telegram No. 250.! 

Following is summary of today’s trial proceedings for official broadcast. 

Yesterday evening’s session of Moscow Court which 1s trying the six English 
engineers was devoted by prosecution to calling evidence in support of charges of 
counter-revolutionary activities, of espionage,? machinery wrecking and bribery 
at Zlatoust. The Englishmen MacDonald and Thornton are concerned in these 
charges. 

This session which began at 6 o’clock on April 12 was occupied by examination 

t No. 389. 

2 In the confirmatory copy of this telegram received later by bag the text here read: ‘of 

military espionage’. 
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of one of the Russian accused Gusev occasionally interrupted by questions put by 
Prosecutor to MacDonald and Thornton, and cross-examination of Gusev by 
defence. Led by Prosecutor Gusev made the customary confession and gave a 
history of his life, explaining that after belonging to the White Armies he had later 
retained his anti-Soviet views. In these views he met, he said, with the sympathy 
of MacDonald with whom he discussed among other things the deplorable living 
conditions in Russia. After a time MacDonald had, he alleged, commissioned him 
to supply military and economic information and to undertake machine wrecking. 
For this work MacDonald had given him bribes. He also alleged that Thornton 
when visiting Zlatoust had worked out wrecking plans with him and MacDonald. 
He now, however, realised his mistakes and if his life were spared he would ‘work 
honestly for the Soviet Union in the future’. During this examination he referred 
to considerable correspondence between him and MacDonald but no documents 
were produced in Court nor was the information alleged to be given defined. 

Cross-examination of Thornton and MacDonald during this examination led 
to MacDonald who had pleaded guilty at the outset admitting having received 
information from Gusev but for his own purposes and admitting giving money to 
Gusev which he received from Thornton while denying that he had any share in 
the wrecking plans. After one such denial the Court was suddenly adjourned. 
Thornton for his part denied receiving information in the-nature of espionage and 
retracted an admission to that effect given in prison. Cross-examination of Gusev 
by the defence also took place and led to an admission from him that Gusev had 
no idea from what sources MacDonald obtained money given to him. At this 
point the Court adjourned. 

Today’s morning session opened with examination of Sokolov, another of the 
Russian accused, who produced a similar story and confession to Gusev’s. Mac- 
Donald, however, when questioned denied giving Thornton: instructions for 
wrecking and espionage and on the defence pointing out that he had admitted 
doing so in his depositions made in prison, he replied it was convenient to make that 
statement at the time. He then retracted his plea of guilty which he had made at 
the opening of the trial. 

Thornton was then called and said he had made false admissions in prison 
because he had ‘lost his courage’. 

Asked when he had regained it, he said ‘at 6 p.m. on April 4’ (i.e. when released 
on bail). After the President of the Court had endeavoured unsuccessfully to 
persuade MacDonald to revert to his plea of guilty the Court adjourned. 

This adjournment during which MacDonald left the Court in the hands of his 
G.P.U. guards was followed by a change in his behaviour which was remarked by 
all observers. He was again questioned as to whether he admitted espionage and 
replied in low tones in the affirmative. He also stated that collective information‘ 
involved was suggested by ‘Thornton and that he presumed that other Metro- 
politan-Vickers engineers were implicated. He also admitted giving instructions 
for machine wrecking. 

Prosecutor then examined Thornton with reference to MacDonald’s recently 
given answers. Thornton denied instructing MacDonald to obtain information 
regarding production of munitions, stating that this suggestion was ‘an absolute 
lie’. He also repudiated any part of his previous depositions admitting ‘any kind 
of espionage activities’. 

3 The later text here read: ‘Sokolov’. 
4 The later text here read: ‘stated that the collection of the information’. 
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Alternately examination’ of MacDonald and Thornton continued, MacDonald 
now accepting all suggestions put to him by Prosecutor which were however 
strenuously denied by Thornton in his turn. At one stage a specific list of planned 
breakdowns was read to MacDonald from depositions made by him in prison and 
confirmed by him into the mouth of the microphone. 

In contract (sic) Thornton® again refused to confirm ‘accusations which he had 
read and signed’ before leaving G.P.U. prison and explained that confessions he 
had made were given in ‘different surroundings which frightened and influenced 
him into making statements which he wished to change’. President of the Court 
observed ‘you are sure that you are not getting this from somebody else’. 

Thornton and MacDonald were further questioned regarding monetary trans- 
actions and the former was able to produce documentary evidence that a large 
sum for which he had bought roubles privately at a rate representing their greatly 
depreciated value, and had lent MacDonald, had been repaid by the latter. 
MacDonald, however, yielded to Prosecutor’s suggestion that this was not the only 
sum involved and Prosecutor succeeded also in obtaining an admission that even 
Monkhouse might have been concerned in payments on account of his illegal 
activities since ‘if one member of the firm is so occupied perhaps others are’. 

At this stage shortly before the Court adjourned, MacDonald [was]’ giving his 
evidence almost in a state of collapse, and had already answered in reply to the 
Prosecutor that he had made a certain petition jointly to G.P.U. and Prosecutor 
when in prison. He stated that he did not wish to state its contents to the Court at 
present moment. 

Court adjourned shortly after 3 o’clock, next session being arranged for 6 p.m. 
this evening. 


S The later text here read: ‘The alternate examination’. 
6 The later text here read: ‘In contrast Thornton’. 
7 This word appeared in the later text. 


(i1) 
Mr, Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Stmon (Received April 14, 6.0 p.m.) 
No. 267 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 2756/1610/98] 


moscow, April 14, 1933 

The following is an account of the first session of today’s proceedings at the 
Moscow trial :— 

This morning’s session opened with the evidence of Dolgov which was the first 
evidence taken in the case either documentary or otherwise, from any person other 
than those actually accused. Led by the prosecution Dolgov described in a confi- 
dent manner the circumstances in which the alleged bribe was given by Thornton. 
Thornton and Monkhouse were then cross-examined on the subject. After 
Thornton had reaffirmed that the sum of 3,000 paper roubles involved was a loan 
which was not subsequently repaid the Prosecutor summed up by saying ‘Dolgov 
confirmed everything; Thornton denied everything’. Monkhouse, on being 
questioned, supported Thornton’s explanation, stating that at first he did not 
regard the sum given as a present since he had considered Dolgov an honest man. 

The evidence of another of the Russian accused who had pleaded guilty, 
Kotliarevski, was then called. He described his acquaintance with MacDonald 
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at Zuevka and alleged that he had received various sums of money from Mac- 
Donald in return for providing him with building plans and for undertaking 
wrecking work which he claimed he carried out on MacDonald’s instructions. He 
was subsequently interrogated by Monkhouse, who pointed out that directly after 
certain breakdowns which Kotliarevski mentioned had taken place, Metro- 
Vickers Moscow office had telegraphed to London for spare parts. 

Lobanov’s evidence was next called. He, like all the other Russians accused, 
who had pleaded guilty in this case, described his anti-Soviet views as being taken 
advantage of by one of Metro-Vickers employees—in this case Nordwall—with 
whom he worked at Ivgres. He described at length the wrecking works which he 
alleged he had undertaken on Nordwall’s instructions and for which he said he had 
received 5,000 roubles from Nordwall as well as a fur coat. Nordwall completely 
denied everything that Lobanov had said, pointing out that he had in fact at- 
tempted to dissuade Lobanov from his anti-Soviet views. He explained the trans- 
action involving the fur coat as taking place through a third party to whom it 
belonged, an English fitter, who was paid for it by Lobanov. ‘I think’, he added 
‘that any man would have done the same in my place.’ The examination of 
Lobanov then continued. It was led by the prosecution to reaffirmations by him 
of Nordwall’s supposed anti-Soviet views and alleged plan for machine wrecking. 

The rest of this morning’s session was occupied in examination of Lebedev, 
another of the Russian accused, who is claimed by the prosecution to have parti- 
cipated with Lobanov in a wrecking organisation at Ivgres, under Nordwall’s 
instructions. 


(iii) 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 14, 7.0 p.m.) 
No. 263 Telegraphic [N 2753]/1610/38] 


moscow, April 14, 1933, 6.14 p.m. 
My telegram No. 259.! 
Following is summary of Court proceedings for tonight’s broadcast, begins :— 
During the evening session yesterday Soviet Court which is trying six employees 
of Metropolitan-Vickers on various charges of military espionage, machine wreck- 
ing and bribery, Thornton one of the accused Englishmen was under examination 
for about four hours. Prosecution again put to him several times allegation of 
systematic espionage through his subordinates which he firmly denied. Apart 
from interest in general information Thornton admitted his interest in information 
bearing on Soviet Government’s solvency in view of the large credits advanced to 
them by his firm. Prosecution was understood to show surprise and to suggest that 
these admissions tallied with their accusations. Continuing, prosecution obtained 
from Kutuzova, secretary of firm’s Moscow office, and other Russians who have 
pleaded guilty, general statements that Thornton had engaged in espionage. 
Kutuzova also alleged that Monkhouse and Thornton had not hesitated to discuss 
their plans for machine-wrecking in her presence. 
Thornton then admitted that Richards, Metro-Vickers London manager, was 
also interested in information regarding Soviet Government. When the latter’s 
post as Intelligence Officer in 1918 was mentioned a murmur of interest ran 


t Document (i) in this Appendix. 
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through the Court. Prosecution being unable however to secure desired admis- 
sions of espionage from Thornton, showed him a statement inculpating himself 
and others signed by him in G.P.U. prison. He denied all incriminating passages 
and pointed out that when he wrote it he was in such a state that ‘he would have 
written anything’. He wrote ‘under moral pressure’. Prosecution then turned to 
the question of money passed by Thornton to his English subordinates and to 
Russians. Kutuzova, questioned in this connexion, confirmed all her depositions 
made in prison regarding his monetary transactions. The only transaction how- 
ever admitted by the defence was explained by Monkhouse as a loan to a certain 
Dolgov subsequently written off. Monkhouse repudiated an alleged deposition 
of his, which had implied that sum involved was a bribe. The Court then decided 
to call Dolgov as a witness and adjourned. 


(iv) 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 15, 7.30 p.m.) 
Nos. 276 and 277 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 2769/1610/38] 
Moscow, April 15, 1933 

First part of broadcast. 

Yesterday’s evening session of the Moscow Court which is trying the six British 
engineers opened with the examination of Lebedev, another of the Russian 
accused who had pleaded guilty. The prosecution obtained from him a similar 
story to that told in the morning session by his fellow accused Lobanov aimed at 
incriminating Nordwall. Nordwall, giving his evidence in a confident and de- 
cisive manner, emphatically denied Lebedev’s allegation of bribery for machine 
wreckage and also subsequent allegations of the same kind made by another 
Russian accused Oleinik who has been in the employ of Metro-Vickers or its 
associates for twenty years. 

The prosecution then took the evidence of another Russian accused, Zivert, 
who said that Thornton had bribed him for providing information and for delay- 
ing the erecting work and also accused Gregory of propaganda. As Zivert’s 
evidence concluded Gregory insisted upon making a statement on the ground that 
his professional efficiency had been impugned and describing his work at Dnie- 
prostroi challenged anyone to show that it could have been done better or more 
quickly. 

The latter part of the session was devoted to the examination of Sukhoruchkin, 
who told the prosecution that Thornton had bribed him for providing secret 
information for machine wrecking and for concealing defects in Metro-Vickers 
machinery at the Moscow Power Station, statements which Thornton emphatically 
denied. 

The session concluded with the examination of the history of Sukhoruchkin’s 
political views which ended in the latter stating that he had been ‘working in the 
interests of the workers’ and peasants’ enemies’. This statement was obtained as 
the result of putting to Sukhoruchkin the distinction between himself and ‘Thorn- 
ton, the latter of whom in desiring concealment of defective machinery ‘was’, said 
the prosecution, ‘working in the interests of his firm’. 

Second part. 

At the opening of today’s session of the court Monkhouse asked to be allowed 
to make a statement. He was three times interrupted by the President but suc- 
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ceeded in stating in English that Sukhoruchkin’s evidence showed conclusively 
that the ‘whole case was a frame-up against Metro-Vickers based on the evidence 
of terrorised Russian prisoners’. He got as far as saying that he knew ‘from his 
own experience in being subjected to eighteen hours’ uninterrupted interrogation’, 
when the President requested him to postpone his statement till the proper time. 

Another of the Russians who had pleaded guilty, Krsashetnimikov,' then gave 
evidence for the prosecution, alleging that he had been bribed by Thornton for 
machine-wrecking at the Moscow electrical station, and also for espionage and 
for concealing defects in plant supplied by Metro-Vickers. 

The prosecution secured similar evidence from Zorin and Oleinik who had also 
pleaded guilty, and the latter tried to incriminate Monkhouse as well. In question- 
ing Krsashetnimikov Thornton was able to show that all the defects to which he 
referred were well-known to the management of the electrical station. At one stage 
of the examination by the prosecution, the witness, Krsashetnimikov, was asked 
if he understood ‘the difference between a Soviet citizen carrying out wrecking 
activities and a foreigner doing so’ and said that he understood that it was treason 
in the former case. 

Cushny was then examined. The prosecution questioned him in detail about his 
acquaintances among Russians endeavouring to obtain admissions of espionage. 
Cushny answered fully, not accepting the apparent implications of the prosecution 
that an extensive acquaintance amongst his fellow Russian engineers was prima 
facie evidence of guilt. Cushny said that the Russians who were giving evidence 
against him were ‘perjuring themselves’ and repeated this phrase when the 
prosecution suggested that he meant that they were not ‘telling the truth’. At the 
end of his examination, Cushny requested permission to make a statement but 
was told by the President that it must be postponed. 

The latter part of the session was spent in further examination by the prosecution 
of Oleinik again directed against Thornton who, according to Oleinik, arranged 
for part of the latter’s salary to be paid to him in England. His statement that 
2,000 roubles were transferred to an English account was difficult to reconcile with 
the amount of his salary. He continued his allegation against Thornton of bribery 
for machine-wrecking ‘at a lot of places’ but was only able to quote one of them. 
He also stated that he had provided ‘military information’ but when he was 
questioned it transpired that the information was based on the observation that 
troops were travelling in one train while he was travelling in another. 

The session closed by Oleinik explaining that his espionage work was in the 
interests of ‘a certain group’ and not in the interests of Metro-Vickers. 


1 This name should read ‘Krasheninnikov’. 


(v) 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 16, 5.30 p.m.) 


No. 284 Telegraphic [N 2775/1610/38] 


moscow! 
Broadcast summary. My telegram No. 277.? 


The following is an account of the evening session of yesterday’s? proceedings 
at the Moscow trial :— 


1 The time of despatch of this telegram was not recorded. 
2 Document (iv) in this Appendix. 3 i.e. April 15. 
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At yesterday evening’s session of the Soviet court which is trying the Metro- 
Vickers engineers, the evidence of Oleinik, one of the Russian accused, was con- 
tinued. He was at first led by the Prosecution into accusations against Monkhouse 
and then against Nordwall. Oleinik was somewhat confused in his story, at one 
moment referring to Nordwall, for whom he expressed personal animosity, as a 
‘very experienced spy’, and afterwards stating that he was afraid to give Nordwall 
spying information since he suspected him of being likely to report him to the 
Soviet authorities. Oleinik got into further difficulties when he challenged 
Nordwall to repeat the “conversation he had with Gregory regarding wrecking’ 
and then himself asked Counsel to define the term ‘wrecking’. 

Monkhouse then gave his evidence in chief, being questioned by the President 
of the Court about his activities at Archangel and his acquaintance with Richards 
there and elsewhere. He described details of breakdowns involving machinery 
supplied by his firm, and he admitted obtaining general information in order to 
give his firm data for determining their credit policy. 

Examination of Kutuzova the Russian Secretary of the firm’s Moscow office, 
followed. She confirmed all her depositions regarding Thornton’s and Monk- 
house’s alleged espionage, machine wrecking and bribery and named in turn the 
Russians (all of them accused in the present case) who had, she claimed, been 
bribed. Each of the latter admitted the accusations but Thornton repeated his 
denial of Kutuzova’s story. 

A cross-examination of Thornton followed in which he repeated his desire to 
retract the deposition he had made in prison admitting various charges, since, 
when making it, ‘it was suggested to me that, if I confessed, everything would be all 
right, and if I did not I should be no more use to the Soviet Union or to England.’ 
He subsequently added that he underwent ‘mental torture’. The Prosecutor 
replied ‘I know which of the Englishmen in Moscow taught you to lie, and I know 
why.’ In course of his examination Thornton asked to be shown the document 
read to him in prison in which Kutuzova stated that he had received money from 
the British Consulate. Prosecutor stated that such a reference could not be made 
public. 

Gregory’s examination followed but no allegation against him was pressed. 

Further questions were then put to Monkhouse and in course of an argument 
with the Prosecutor he admitted that the time of uninterrupted questioning in the 
G.P.U. prison during which he had been asked to confess, may have been shorter 
than eighteen hours. 

On the Court reassembling this morning two requests for the inclusion in the 
evidence of documents in the case were made. One from the Prosecution for 
inclusion of prison time sheets was accepted, the other from Monkhouse for in- 
clusion of correspondence rebutting Oleinik’s evidence was refused. Eight questions 
by Monkhouse were then submitted to the Expert Commission attached to the 
Court and the Court has been adjourned till 7 p.m. this evening when the con- 
cluding address by the Prosecution will begin.’ 


3 See No. 414. 
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(vi) 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 17, 6.0 p.m.) 
No. 296 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 2786]/1610/38] 


moscow, April 17, 1933 
Part I. Broadcast Summary 

The following is an account of today’s proceedings at the Moscow trial :— 

When the Court re-assembled this morning Vyshinsky continued his speech. 
He first discussed the breakdown at the electrical stations at which the accused are 
claimed by the prosecution to have been guilty of machine-wrecking, endeavouring 
to show that the breakdowns must have been intentional, and then said that he 
would turn to the ‘characteristic of the crime committed by each individual’. 

It would be necessary, he said, to take into account that ‘we have before us such 
facts as the confessions of some of the accused’. He dwelt, therefore, upon the 
importance of confessions in general, discussing the legislation of different countries 
in this respect, and stated that ‘in England a confession obviates the necessity of 
proving the charges’. The proof in the case which they had listened to had been so 
irrefutable that the Court’s attitude to only one person had changed since the 
indictment was read. ‘We have never had’, he said, ‘in any case, and of course 
never in a case of such importance, such conclusive proof of guilt.’ It was a 
‘brilliant case from the prosecution’s point of view’. 

Vyshinsky then turned to the evidence against the individual accused. Dealing 
with MacDonald, he said that the latter had the courage to admit his crimes, and 
had told him (Vyshinsky) that he had been ‘overcome by the weight of evidence 
against him’. He then turned to Gusev and accusing him of wrecking acts at 
Thornton’s instigation, said that Thornton had explained as the object of his 
‘network of spies’ information regarding the defensive and offensive capacities of 
the Soviet Union. ‘Well, Mr. Thornton’, he said, ‘we do not want war, but we 
are ready for it.’ Let Thornton try, and then he would ‘find out what our defensive 
and offensive capacities are’. After dealing with Sokolov he turned again to 
MacDonald. He admitted that the information which he alleged that Thornton 
had requested from MacDonald was ‘not exactly defined’, but claimed that it 
included information regarding military enterprises. If MacDonald’s confessions 
were not true, what had he to gain ‘by making these confessions that implicated 
his friends’. Referring to Thornton’s notebooks regarding his monetary transac- 
tions, he said “They are, of course, safer in London than here, but Thornton, after 
we have finished dealing with him here will also have to give an account of his 
crimes over there when he goes back.’ 

Vyshinsky admitted that MacDonald’s confessions were ‘not absolutely straight- 
forward’ and explained that it was because he was an experienced spy and had 
burned his correspondence which might be useful as evidence so that ‘our G.P.U. 
should not get hold of it’. MacDonald could therefore be charged with military 
espionage, organisation of breakdowns, bribery and corruption. ‘MacDonald is 
now caught’ he said ‘and will have to answer for his crimes.’ 

After a short adjournment of the Court, Vyshinsky resumed his speech with an 
attack on Nordwall. ‘If we are asked’ he said ‘whether our grounds are sufficient 
to charge Nordwall, we can answer with the firmest conviction, that they are more 
than sufficient.’ He was ‘obviously’ continued Vyshinsky ‘in touch with wreckers, 
he concealed defects of Metro-Vickers equipment, gave bribes and supplied 
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information to Thornton.’ Vyshinsky then discussed the alleged payments [sic 
? payment] of 5,000 roubles to Lobanov. He said that he did not know whether 
Nordwall had tempted Lobanov or Lobanov Nordwall, but he was certain they 
co-operated. After a long discussion regarding the transaction involving a fur coat 
with which the prosecution claimed that Nordwall bribed Lobanov, Vyshinsky 
said ‘Nordwall cannot get away from this coat and will have to wear it himself. It 
1s a warm coat and he will need it.’ 

He concluded his attack on Nordwall by referring to him as one of those men- 
tioned in the statement, to which the prosecution secured Thornton’s signature, 
since repudiated, which gives a list of twenty-seven past and present employees 
of Metro-Vickers in the Soviet Union, and describes them as members of an 
organisation for espionage. 


(vii) 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 17, 8.25 p.m.) 
No. 296 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 2786/1610/38| 


Moscow, April 17, 1933 
Part II 


Vyshinsky then dealt with some of the Russian accused. He had used Lobanov 
in his attack on Nordwall admitting that the defence ‘might allude to him as an 
unreliable witness’. He continued by pointing out that as the son of a factory 
owner Lobanov was ‘a member of a degenerate class’ and had ‘perpetrated all his 
crimes willingly’. He asked the Court therefore to ‘give him his just reward’. 
Vyshinsky then dealt shortly with Lebedev who was, he said, a representative of a 
different class and had honestly confessed. He also mentioned extenuating circum- 
stances in Zivert’s case and recommended his acquittal. The next of the accused 
with whom he dealt was Sukhoruchkin whom he described as one of the most 
important figures in the dock. Vyshinsky laid stress on Sukhoruchkin’s responsible 
position and referred to his statement in Court, when he mentioned Ryazanov 
who was convicted at the Promparty trial, apparently as evidence against him. 
Vyshinsky recommended that Sukhoruchkin should be ‘punished according to his 
crimes’. He then dealt with Krasheninnikov and Zorin, each of whom, like 
Sukhoruchkin he described as receiving money from Thornton. Zorin he accused 
of ‘waiting for his chance when war should be declared by the enemies of the 
U.S.S.R.” Vyshinsky then attacked Oleinik, mentioning against him that he had 
received {10 a month in wages and that he was helped by Thornton to place his 
savings in an English bank. Vyshinsky concluded by saying that ‘the dog has 
turned traitor to you both’—Thornton and Monkhouse. 

Turning to Cushny Vyshinsky said ‘of Cushny’s guilt we have proof in a state- 
ment of Emilianov that Cushny supplied him with money’. As further proof he 
mentioned Thornton’s now celebrated statement, giving a list of ‘twenty-seven 
spies’ and the statement of MacDonald. He referred to Cushny as a ‘strong and 
experienced spy’ who refused to give evidence both under interrogation and in 
Court and, turning to Thornton, suggested that the latter should ‘take the neces- 
sary lessons from him’. He added, however, that Cushny had made one admission 
of espionage, and at this point his speech was interrupted by Cushny himself who 
got up and said he had admitted no such thing. After Cushny had been called to 
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order by the Court, Vyshinsky continued by affirming that he had ‘irrefutable 
proof that you cannot refute’ that Cushny had merely entertained Russians during 
his residence in the country ‘in order to obtain information regarding the Red 
Army’ (this evidence however was not produced, and has not been produced 
during the trial). 

Vyshinsky then referred to case of Kutuzova. He accused her of ‘having sold 
herself’ (? but),' on the grounds of her full confession, recommended that she 
should be treated leniently. 

Vyshinsky then said he would deal with the cases of Monkhouse and Thornton. 
Monkhouse, he said, was accused of collecting secret information, of machine- 
wrecking, and of bribery for these purposes, and also for the concealment of 
defects in Metro-Vickers machinery. He referred first to alleged bribe given to 
Dolgov, and said that Monkhouse was familiar with all Thornton’s similar trans- 
actions. He accused Monkhouse of carrying on a system of bribery initiated by 
the Metro-Vickers’ previous Moscow representative, A. A. Simon. After using 
against Monkhouse his allegation that the latter was ‘an intelligence officer in 
Archangel and was invited to serve with Denikin’, he referred to Monkhouse’s 
complaint that his interrogation in prison had been too severe. He alleged that 
the ‘rapidity’ of the investigation was due to Litvinov’s desire to comply with 
Sir E. Ovey’s request that ‘the case should be finished as soon as possible’ and said 
that ‘the British Embassy ought to be thankful for this’. 

Vyshinsky then opened a long attack on Thornton. He referred to Thornton’s 
repudiation of his depositions and particularly the one mentioning the ‘twenty- 
seven spies’ upon which the prosecution sets particular store. Vyshinsky suggested 
that if Thornton had received no information except that supplied by Gusev and 
MacDonald, he had only received matter that constituted military espionage. He 
then gave a list of information which he claimed that Thornton had received, 
including some information regarding military transport supplied by Oleinik who, 
said Vyshinsky, ‘has spoiled Thornton’s fame as a military spy’. Thornton’s so- 
called ‘common gossip’ was, he said, information regarding guns, trains, and the 
freight of the trains, whether munitions or human beings. ‘This’, he said, address- 
ing Thornton ‘is dangerous information and I am afraid it may blow you up.’ 
Referring again to the celebrated document mentioning the ‘twenty-seven spies’, 
he asked Thornton whether he realized that ‘in signing that document you were 
risking the lives of your colleagues’. That list, he continued, included the name of 
Gregory but Gregory had not carried out any plans for wrecking or other criminal 
activities and Vyshinsky recommended that ‘a verdict of acquittal be passed in the 
case of Gregory’. 

Vyshinsky then summed up the seriousness of the crimes alleged by the prosecu- 
tion in each individual’s case, mentioning the English accused in the following 
order, ‘Thornton, MacDonald, Monkhouse, Nordwall, Cushny, and added that 
he had excluded Gregory from the list. 

He concluded his speech by saying that he did not doubt the difference between 
the persons who had been inspired to commit these crimes and those who were 
drawn into the net would be taken into consideration. The Soviet citizens who 
had carried out wrecking activities must be punished severely, but although ‘the 
highest measure of social defence should be applied to all who had injured the 
Soviet State’ the Court, he said, was a Soviet Court and therefore merciful. 


1 The text is here uncertain. 
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He closed by observing that the wrecking activities of the accused were in- 
capable of hindering the advance of the Soviet Union.? 


2 For an account of the evening session of the trial on April 17, see No. 418. 


(viii) 
Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 18, 9.0 p.m.) 
No. 304 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 2823/1610/38) 


moscow, April 18, 1933 

The following is an account of today’s proceedings at the Moscow trial :— 

Today’s morning session of the Court was opened by the speech of Thornton’s 
counsel who began by stating that Thornton had denied all the charges against 
him except that of obtaining ‘economic’ information, but ‘had no proof of his 
denials’. His counsel was therefore put in a ‘difficult position’ but nevertheless 
' ‘considered it his duty to defend him’. Counsel then cast doubts on the evidence 
of the other accused against Thornton pointing out that ‘wrecking is not a new 
crime in Russia’, and it was unnecessary therefore to assume that the Russians 
guilty of wrecking were under Thornton’s control. In so far as Thornton’s own 
admissions were concerned, Gregory was as much inculpated as Thornton himself 
and yet the prosecution was not proceeding with the charge against Gregory. 
He then discredited Kutuzova’s evidence, suggesting the unlikelihood of Monk- 
house and Thornton ‘discussing information planning wreckage’.' He alluded to 
the Prosecutor’s reference to English law on espionage, pointing out that it was 
directed against the collection of information in military areas and that ‘what was? 
considered in England as economic information, here in the Soviet Union is covered 
by the law regarding military espionage’. He concluded by stating that outside 
the Soviet Union ‘so-called commissions’ were taken as a matter of course and that 
the bribes given by Thornton were not inducements to wrecking activities and 
appealed that these facts could? be considered in Thornton’s favour. 

Nordwall’s counsel pointed out that the adverse description by the Prosecutor 
of the chief witnesses against his client discredited their evidence. That evidence 
was therefore* suspect since it conflicted in regard to the sums they said they had 
received as bribes. He explained the transaction in which Nordwall was alleged 
to have given a fur coat as a bribe as one which Nordwall had considered of no 
importance and had therefore forgotten,—a fact which accounted for any contra- 
dictions in his statement5 referring to it. He further pointed out that there was 
no evidence that the undefined information regarding the Red Army given by 
Nordwall was in any way incriminating, and concluded by recommending [his]® 
acquittal. 


1 In the confirmatory copy of this telegram received later by bag the text here read: 
‘discussing secret information and planning wrecking in her presence’’.’ 

2 The later text here read: ‘what would be’. 

3 The later text here read: ‘should’. 

4 In the later text this word read: ‘further’. 

S In the later text this word read: ‘statements’. 


6 This word appeared in the later text. 
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Gregory’s counsel then rose and referred to the fact that the charge against his 
client had been dropped. 

The speech by Cushny’s counsel followed. He pointed out that there were ‘no 
papers connected with the trial’ and that the accusations against Cushny were 
based on Lianov’s’ testimony as to small loans given by Cushny five years before. 
He then turned to MacDonald’s and Oleinik’s evidence, pointing out that Mac- 
Donald had only said he could ‘presume’ Cushny’s collecting information® and 
that Oleinik did not claim to know anything of Cushny’s activities although he 
had been with Cushny at Baku, until he heard of them from Thornton. 

Counsel then showed that the fact of Cushny’s large acquaintance among 
Russians was no evidence that he was collecting information. There was in 
particular no evidence of his collecting military information, and in Thornton’s 
statement he was mentioned as supplying political and economic information only. 
It was however only natural that he should be interested in the Red Army as in 
every other aspect of the Soviet Union. Turning to the fact that Cushny- had 
refused to answer certain questions during examination, counsel urged that this 
did not imply guilt and that the fact that he could not explain defects and break- 
downs of machinery would? not show that he was responsible for wrecking. In 
conclusion he asked the Court not to condemn Cushny in any particular in which 
there was an element of doubt. 

Monkhouse’s counsel opened by pointing out that all foreigners in Russia were 
interested in the development of the country and that this was no evidence of 
espionage. Monkhouse, he continued, [had]'° denied participation in espionage 
or machinery wrecking. His admissions involved a bribe only."' In so far as the 
first two charges were concerned he pointed out that according to English law 
Monkhouse’s actions would be considered no crime. 

He then showed, that in the confessions of Gusev and Sokolov and MacDonald, 
Monkhouse was not incriminated. Only evidence was provided by Oleinik and 
Kutuzova and counsel pointed out that former denied supplying information 
before 1928 while since’? 1928 he was not connected with Monkhouse. Kutu- 
zova’s evidence he showed did not contain any concrete facts and it was unreason- 
able to assume that because Monkhouse was Thornton’s superior he directed all 
Thornton’s activities. Discussing the likelihood of Monkhouse being guilty of any 
of the charges against him he described him as “being one of the majority of 
the foreign specialists’ who ‘give instructions to us in honest straightforward and 
conscientious manner’. 

In conclusion counsel dealt with what Monkhouse described as a present given 
to Dolgov, and urged that Monkhouse could not have considered it as a bribe 
when given, and that it was a transaction between Thornton and Dolgov sanc- 
tioned by Richards. He concluded by asking the Court to judge the case only’ 
on its merits and this he added would mean an acquittal. After counsel for the 
remaining Russian accused had made specches pleading extenuating circum- 
stances for their clients, the final statements of all accused were made. MacDonald 


7 In the later text this name read: ‘Emilianov’. 

8 The later text here read: ‘he “presumed” Cushny collected information’. 
® In the later text this word read: ‘did’. 
10 This word appeared in the later text. 

11 The later text here read: ‘involved bribery only’. 

12 In the later text this word read: ‘after’. 

13 In the later text this word read: ‘solely’. 
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said he had already said he was guilty and had nothing to add. Cushny said he 
had nothing to add to defence of his counsel who had ‘torn to shreds the flimsy 
fabric of the prosecution’s case’. Nordwall stated that he was not guilty. He had 
always been and still was a friend of the Soviet Union and was not afraid to say so 
in front of the foreign press. Thornton re-affirmed his plea of not guilty and stated 
that the evidence brought against him was unreliable. Monkhouse made a state- 
ment at some length. He repudiated allegations of the Prosecutor that he had 
misinformed His Majesty’s Embassy regarding his interrogation in prison and 
showed complete inaccuracy of Prosecutor’s calculations of period of examination. 
As regards the prosecution’s charges against him he affirmed his certainty that 
Thornton did not voluntarily sign ‘document number 27’ which constituted the 
prosecution’s only serious evidence. ‘In any other court of law’ he said ‘that docu- 
ment would not hold good.’ 

He was interrupted by the President'* of the Court who reminded him that he 
did not yet know what the attitude of the present Court towards that document 
would be. As regards charge of machine wrecking he criticised the suggestion of 
the Prosecutor that the interests of Metropolitan-Vickers and the Soviet Govern- 
ment were opposed but was interrupted by the Prosecutor who reminded him that 
the case was against him and not his company. Monkhouse continued by claiming 
that he had always valued his association with the development of Soviet industry 
and that it was therefore inexplicable that he should be accused of wrecking it. 

Regarding the third charge against him of bribery Monkhouse said he had 
never given a bribe in his life; that all his private diaries for nine years and his 
private accounts for eight years had been examined by G.P.U. and they had not 
found one figure which indicated any form of bribery. He added that he was 
entirely innocent of the charges against him. 

Gregory stated that he had nothing to say as the Public Prosecutor had with- 
drawn his charge. 

All the Russian accused reaffirmed their pleas of guilty. 

The Court then adjourned. The verdict is expected to be delivered late tonight. 

14 The later text here read: ‘ “would not hold good”’, and he was here interrupted by the 
President’. 


(ix) 
Mr, Strang (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 19, 10.0 p.m.) 
No. 314 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 2853] 1610/38] 


moscow, April 19, 1933 

My telegram No. 304.! 

Following is summary of the concluding session of the Court for the official 
communiqué. | 

The following is the official summary of the proceedings of the last stage of the 
Moscow Trial.? 

The Court reassembled for its concluding Session shortly before 1 o’clock this 
morning for the delivery of the verdict. The verdict recapitulated the charges 
against all the accused in accordance with the indictment and then pronounced 
the findings of the Court. 

1 Document (viii) in this Appendix. 

2 This sentence was not in the confirmatory copy of this telegram received later by bag. 
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These were divided into four sections, wrecking at Zuevka,} wrecking at Ivanovo 
and wrecking at the electrical station at Mosenergo. Under the first heading 
Gusev and Sokolov were convicted of both wrecking and collecting secret informa- 
tion under MacDonald’s instructions and of receiving bribes from him. Mac- 
Donald was also convicted under the same heading and was stated to have been 
acting under Thornton’s instructions. Under the second heading of the Court’s 
findings Kotliarevski was convicted of machine wrecking and of receiving bribes 
from MacDonald. Under the third heading Lobanov, Lebedev and Nordwall 
were convicted of machine wrecking and giving or receiving bribes. Zivert was 
also convicted of receiving bribes from Thornton for machine wrecking under the 
same heading. 

Under the fourth heading of the Court’s findings—criminal acts at the electrical 
stations at Zugres—Zorin‘+ and Krasheninnikov were convicted of wrecking under 
Thornton’s instructions and of receiving bribes from him, Thornton was convicted 
of organising machine wrecking through these men and elsewhere through 
MacDonald, Nordwall and Cushny and of carrying on espionage through Mac- 
Donald, Cushny and others. Monkhouse was convicted on the grounds of com- 
plicity with Thornton’s acts and of bribing Soviet citizens for concealing defects 
in Metro-Vickers machinery. Cushny’s and Oleinik’s convictions of wrecking 
and of providing Thornton with secret information were also dealt with under the 
same heading. In conclusion Kutuzova was convicted of complicity in Thornton’s 
activities and of transmitting bribes from him for criminal purposes. 

The verdict then stated that the sentences to follow would be based upon the 
provisions of the Decree of the 14th March 1933 in virtue of which ‘Soviet State 
employees convicted of wrecking are subject to more severe penalties than em- 
ployees of private enterprises’.5 

According to the sentence of the Court three of the Russian accused—Gusev, 
Sukhoruchkin and Lobanov—were sentenced to ten years deprivation of liberty 
with loss of civil rights for five years and confiscation of property. They were not 
condemned to be shot because their ‘criminal wrecking activity did not cause 
serious damage to Soviet industry’. 

Sokolov, Zorin and Kotliarevski were sentenced on the same basis to eight years 
deprivation of liberty with similar additional provisions. Krasheninnikov was 
sentenced on the same basis to five years deprivation of liberty with loss of civil 
rights for five years without confiscation of property. Lebedev ‘in view of the fact 
that he was only a tool in the hands of Lobanov’ was sentenced to two years 
deprivation of liberty without loss of civil rights and without confiscation of 
property. The foregoing eight Russian accused were described in each case as 
‘State employees’. 

The list of employees of Metro-Vickers followed. Thornton was sentenced to 
three years deprivation of liberty. In MacDonald’s case it was declared that since 
he was acting ‘on the instructions of his immediate chief, Thornton, and in con- 
sideration of his honest confession’ the ‘measure of repression demanded by law, 
was, in accordance with Article 51 of the Criminal Code, limited to two years 
deprivation of liberty’. 

In Monkhouse and Nordwall’s cases, ‘since they did not take a direct share in 
machine wrecking at electrical stations’ and in Cushny’s case ‘seeing that his crime 


5 In the later text the additional words ‘wrecking at Zlatoust’ appeared here. 
4 The later text here read: ‘stations under Mosenergo-Sukhoruchkin, Zorin’. 
5 See No. 227. 
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was committed as long ago as 1928’ sentence was declared to be limited by the 
same article of the Criminal Code to expulsion for five years. It was added that 
expulsion was to be put into effect by imposing the obligation of leaving Soviet 
territory within three days. 

Oleinik and Kutuzova ‘in consideration of their dependence on Thornton and 
the fact that they were employees of a private firm’, were sentenced to three years 
and one and a half years deprivation of liberty respectively, in each case without 
loss of civil rights and without confiscation of property. 

In the case of Zivert, in consideration of the fact that since 1931 he had shown 
that he had ‘broken with the wreckers’ it was stated that no measure of repression 
would be applied and he would be liberated. 

Gregory was declared acquitted on the grounds of ‘insufficiency of proofs’. 

It was stated that the sentences are not subject to appeal. 

Mr. Monkhouse, Mr. Cushny and Mr. Gregory and Mr. Nordwall are leaving 
Soviet Union tomorrow evening. Mr. Nordwall will be accompanied by his wife, 
whose application for release from Soviet citizenship was granted today. 


S.O. Code No. 59-92-2-7* 
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